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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 29th November, 1932. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honour/ible Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtoola) p the Chair. ‘ ' 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

PoLiOY SIS Grant of Pensions to the Heirs of Sepoys killed in wab 
AND OF Indian Sepoys disabled in the Great War. 

1498. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog) : (a) WiU 
Government pJcase state if there is a change in their general policy in 
respect of the grant of pensions to (/) heirs of sepovs killed in or died of 
war diseases, and (ii) Indian sepoys disabled in the Great War? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) above be in the negative, will Government 
please state if they have issued an Army Instruction lately in 1931, 
according to which the Controller of Military Pensions is to grant only 
three years arrears of family pensions and in no case more than five years' 
arrears in all claims in which pensions had not been granted for some 
reason or other? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the aforesaid Army Instruction, mentioned 
in part (6) above, is being very strictly observed even in cases of children 
allowance? Is it a fact that such claims should have been initiated on 
'the , death of ,tlie sepoys by the Officer Commanding? Is it a fact that 
according to para. 44 of Financial Regulations for the Army in India, 
Part I, the Officer Commanding is considered to be the claimant on behalf 
of Indian military pensioners, especially of illiterate widows and of minor 
heirs? Are Government aware that claims of the latter according to civil 
law do not go time-barred till after three years of their attaining majority? 

(d) Will Government please state if there is any limitation fixed for 
the submission of claims to family pensions and children allowance? la 
there any rule? or law to show that such claims preferred after a certain 
time are time-barred'? 

(e) WHl 'Go^rnment please also state whether Army Instruction 
(India) 87 of 1931, restricting arrears of family pensions up to a limit 
of three years is to come into operation from the date of its issue or 
whether it will have also retrospective efTcct in the sense that it will be 
applicable to persons who became entitled to family pension before the 
issue of this Instruction? 

(f) Is it also a fact that certain Indian ranks, who sustained disability 
• on field and foreign service, were sent back to India for treatment and 

died in Indian military hospitals as the result of that disability, hut their 
heirs have been considered ineligible for family pensions and medical boards 
have certified their deaths as not attributable to field or foreign service, nor 
to drinks and drugs or self-aggrandisement? 

(g) Is it not a fact that in case of death occurring on field service the pre- 
sumption warranted by the appendix to Army Instruction (India), 288 of 1921 

( 2611 ) A 
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(approved by the Secretary of State for India) is that such death must be 
presumed as attributable to field service? 

(k) Will Government please state if there are different rules or 
regulations in respect of the attributability of such deaths as mentioned in 
part (/) above? Is there anything to show that such cases are excluded 
from the presumption referred to in part (g) above? 

(f) Does the term ‘^ijailitary service** include field' and fpreign service 
also? If not, why do the Indian Medical Boards use the expression “Not 
attributable to field, foreign or ordinary military service** in their findings? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) No, Sir. 

(h) Yes, but the Controller only possesses these powers when the 
claimant has been unable to give a satisfactory explanation of the delay 
in submitting the claim. 

(c) The facts are generally as stated, but the Indian Limitation Act 
does not apply to the entertainment of pensionary claims by Government, 
and, as mentioned in the statement laid on the table on the 15th September 
in reply to Sardar Sant Singh’s question No. 209, claimants, as well as 
Commanding Officers, are responsible for the prompt initiation of their 
claims. 

(d) No. 

(c) Claims initiated on and after the date of the Instruction, and 
claims outstanding on that date, are disposed of in the manner prescribed 
by the Instruction. 

(/) Government are not aware of any such cases. T may add, Sir, that 
Government have never heard of anyone actually dying from self- 
aggrandisement. 

(g) Yes, but the Army Instruction was reconstructed, also with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, in Army Instruction (India) No. 1058 
of 1922 in which the presumption referred to was omitted. 

(h) Docs not arise in view of the replies to (/) and (g). 

(i) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
The expression referred to by the Honourable IMcmber is not now used by 
Medical Boards. 

Governing Body of the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi. 

1499. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog) : (a) Is 
it not a fact that the constitution of the Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
Delhi, provides that there should be on the Governing Body one prominent 
gentleman of Delhi and one prominent businessman of Delhi? 

(b) Will Government please state who are the present nominees and 
since how long they are there? 

Mr. G. S. Balpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdur Eahman, Advocate, Delhi. 

Mr. G. E. Seton, Agent, Imperial Bank, Delhi. 

Strike in the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi. 

1600. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog) : Is it a fact 
that there was a strike recently in the Lady Hardinge College, and will 
Government state aa to what the grievances were and whether they have 
been considered and settled? If so, how? ^ 
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lb. O. 8. Bajpai: There was a strike. The students asked: 

(1) that the main electric switch to the Hostels should not be put ofiE 

at all; 

(2) that the 4th and 6th year Medical students be allowed to keep 

on the light every night till 11 p.m. ; 

(8) that students be allowed to visit sick students in Hospital any 

time between 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. ; and. 

#1 ' 

(4) that the Stewardess should visit their rooms on a certain fixed 
day once a month* only. 

These requests have been substantially granted., 

Hindu and Muslim Clerks in the Lady Hardinoe Medical College, 

Delhi. 

1501. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog): Will 
Government state ]io\v many Hindu and how many Muhammadan clerks 
are there in the staff of the Lady Hardinge Medical College? What are 
their names, qualifications and their pay? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: There arc two Hindu and two Muhammadan clerks 
on the staff of the Lady Hardinge Medical College. A statement showing 
their names, qualifications and pay is laid on the table. 


StaUtmnt, 


Name and de.*?! gnat ion. 

! Qualifications. 

1 

Pay. 

1. Mr. Shambii Nath (Hindu), 

1 

1 

i M. A. (Commerce), G. D. A. . 

Rs. 

2o0 p. ra. 

Accountant. 

2. Mr. K. P. Bhatnagar (Hindu), 

i 

i 

Bachelor of Commerce, G. D. A. 

75 — 5 — 100 p. m. 

Assistant Accounts Clerk. 

3. Mr. G. S. S. Allara (Moham- 

Ho served as a Head Clerk with 

: 150 p.m. 

1 

medan), Stenographer to the 

the rank of Subedar during 

Principal. 

the War in South Persia and 


later in the 3:’d Afghan War 

i 

4. Mr. Masha Alla Khan (Moham- 

in 1 91 9 and afterwards on the 
North-West Frontier. 

School Leaving Certificate, with 

1 « 

i 

75— 5- loop. m. 

medan). 

8 years* experience of office 

1 work. 


Appuoations fob Vacancies in the Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service fob India. 

1502. *Mr, S. Q. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the Central Dufferin's Fund 
•OfiBce had invited applications in August, 1932, for vacancies in the 
Training Reserve of the Women's Medical Service for India? If so, how 
many applications in all have been received, and how many lady doctoi; 
graduates have been admitted to the Training Reserve by the Executive 
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(b) Who are the members of the Exeoirtive Committee of the WomOn’s- 
Meical Service for India? How many members of the Executive 
Committee were present at the Interview Board, and how are seleotione 
made of the Indian lady graduate doctors ? Is there any Indian doctor on 
the Executive Committee or on the Interview Board? If not, why not? 

(c) Will Government please lay on the tfible a complete list of the lady 
doctors %vho have been deputed to the United Kingdom for training from 
year to year and for obtaining British minimum medical qualifications ; and 
what amounts have been contributed to their training in the United 
Kingdom? What arc the names of other lady doctors (other than Indians)- 
who have been directly recruited to the Women’s Medical Service for 
India in senior grades and higher status? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 24 applications were received and four 
graduates were admitted to the Training Reserve. , 

(h) A statement showing the names of the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Women’s Medical Service for India and the names of 
the members of the Selection Committee is laid on the table. The Selec- 
tion Committee consists of the medical members of the Executive 
Committee. The recent selections to the training reserve were made after 
cirenhation of pafiers to the members of the Selection Committee. 
Applications are circulated to members of the Selection Committee at the 
time when vacancies occur. Candidates are selected aecording to merit. 
The Selection Committee tabes into account academic qualifications and 
experience possessed by a candidate, for example, jiost-graduate experience 
as a resident medical officer. 

There is at present no doctor of Indian race on the Executive Com- 
mittee or the Selection Committee. The Honourable Member’s suggestion 
will be brought to the notice of the authorities concerned. 

(c) A statement containing the information asked for by the Honourable 
Member for the last five years is laid on the table. 


Statement showing the names of the memhera of the Executive Committee of tht 
Women*s Medical Service for Indict and the name/i of the Members of the Selection 
Committee. 


(1) List of members of the Executive Committee of the Women’s Medical Service 

for India. 


Her Excellency the Countess of Willingdon, C.T., Cr.B.E., President. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith, Kt., C.T.E., I.C.S., Chairman. 

The Hon’ble Major General J. W. D. Megaw, C.T.E., K.H.P., I.M.S,, Director 
General, Indian Medical Service, Vice-Chairman. 

Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S,, Honorary Treasurer. 

Lady Bhore, M.B.E. 

Major F. M, Collins, R.A.M. C., Honorary Joint Secretary, 

Dr. M. “V . Webb, Chief Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service, Secretary, 

(2) List of members of the Selection Committee. 


The Director General, Indian Medical Service— The Honourable 
J. W. D. Megaw, C.I.E., K.H.P., I,M,S, 

Lady Bhore, M.B.E. 

Major F. M. Collins, R.A.M.C. 

The Chief Medical Officer of the Women’s Medical Service, Dr. M. 


Major General 


V. Webb. 
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•SjUi of lady doctors who have been deputed to the United Kingdom for post-graduate study 
during the period 192S to 19’i2. 


Year in which 
deputed to 
United 
Kingdom 
for post- 
graduate 
study. 

Name. 

Diploma or Course 
of study for which j 
deputed. 

Nationality. 

Amount 

contributed 

for 

training. 





Rs. 

1928 

Dr. Bali 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
(London). 

Indian . 

.3,778 

1928 

Dr. Wiseham 

Do. 

Anfflo-Burmese 

3,700 

1929 

Dr. Lakshmi Devi 

Do. 

Indian 

4,406 

1930 

Dr. Brooks . , 

Do. 

Anglo-Indian . 

4,172 

19.30 

Dr. Matthew 

Do. 

Indian 

4,064 

1930 

Dr. Rekhi 

Diploma in Radio- 
logy. 

i 

Indian 

1 1 

1 

i 

(Dr. Rekhi 
was trained 
at the 

expense of 
the Rocke- 
feller 
Founda- 
tion). 

1931 

Dr. d’Monto 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

1 Indian 

4,038 

1931 

Dr. Shrikande 

Diploma in Bacte- 
riology. 

1 Indian . 

1 

4,016 

1931 

Dr. Jiwan Lata 

Special study in 
maternity and 
child welfare. 

Indian 

4,024 

1932 

Dr. Patil 

Diploma in Bacte- 
riology. 

Indian 

j 4,020 

1932 

Dr. Senjif 

Diploma in Oph- 
thalmoloizv, also 
M. R. C. S., 
L.R.C. P. 

Indian 

4,010 


List of lady doctors (other than Indians) who have been directly recruUed to the Women's 
Medical Service for India during the period 192H to 10’i2 (excluding those who are 
no longer in the Women's Medical Service)^ 

Di*. L. Torrance, M.D., Ch.B. (Clasgow) . . Recruited in Tndia. 

Dr. Proctor Sims, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. (Lond.) . Recruited in Tndia. 

Dr. Callender, M.A. (Cantab.), M.B., B.S. (Lond.), 

L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. . . . . . Recruited from England for 

general work. 

Dr. Orkney, M.B., Ch.B. (St. Andrews), D.H.P. 

(Manchester), Specialist .... Re<*ruited from Encrlands 

Dr. J. Thomson, L.R.C.P.. M.R.C.S., M.B., B.S. 

(Lond.), M. D. (Lond.) .... Admitted temporarily in India. 

Dp. Herbert, M.B.. B.S , M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

(Lond.l Admitted temporarily in Indiai 
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NHifBaB AHD Nationauty ow Pbomssobs or THB Lady HabdihoB 
Medical College, Delhi. 

1503. •Mr. S. G. Jog: How many Professors are there in the Lady 
Hardinge Medical College and of what nationality are they? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Nine — ^three Indians including an Anglo-Indian, and 
six Europeans. 

Functions of Chief Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service. 

1604. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government state what are the 
functions of the Chief Medical Ollicer, Womens Medical Service? 

(6) Will GoverniAent state whether she does any actual medical work? 
If not, why not? 

Mr. G. S.. Bajpai: (a) A statement of the duties of the Chief Medical 
OfBcer, Women’s Medical Service is laid on the table. 

(b) The Chief Medical Officer is primarily an administrative officer and 
like other administrative officers of medical departments is debarred from 
doing ordinary medical w’ork. She has, however, been allowed to act as 
Honorary Consulting Surgeon to the Lady Reading Hospital, Simla, so 
as to enlarge the facilities available at this Hospital which is of great 
value to the female population of Simla and the neighbouring hills. 


Statement. 

The Chief Medical OfBcer is responsible, under the Council and the E.Yecutive 
Committee, for the recruitment, postings and discipline of the Women's Medical 
Service and its training reserve. She investigates and lays before the Executive 
Committee applications for grants-in-aid for the medical relief of women, the founding 
and improvement of women’s hospitals, and the education of doctors, nurses and 
midwives. ^ She visits the hospitals staffed by officers of the Women’s Medical Service 
and also inspects such other Women’s hoispitals as are not directly under the control 
of Provincial Governments. She serves on the Committee of the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Bureau of the Indian Red Cross Society, the Executive Committee and the 
l^verning Body of the Lady Hardinge Medical College, and the Committee of the 
Lady Reading Health School, Delhi. She is also Honorary Secretary of the Lady 
Reading Hospital, Simla. 


Abolition of the Bombay-Karachi Sea Post Office. 

150.5. ^Mi. Lalchand Navalrai; (a) Is it a fact that the Bombay- 
Xarachi Sea Post Office has been abolished and that the work is now being 
done at the Karachi General Post Office? 

(h) If so, when was this done and what is the amount of saving effected 
thereby ? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (o) Yes. 

(6) In April, 1932. The saving is Es. 841 a month. 

Ovi^TiMB Allowance to the Karachi General Post Office Staff for 
Disposal of Work in connection with the Inward English Mail.. 

1606. •Mr. ^Ichand Navalrai: (a) Is it a fact that no extra staff has 
been given to the Karachi General Post Office for the. disposal of the work 
in connection with the Inward English .Mail which was formerly dono^ 
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by the Bombay-Karachi Sea Post Office and that the work is being done 
on payment of overtime allowance? 

(b) If so, what are the rates of overtime allowance sanctioned for the 
work and how do they compare with the rates of overtime allowance 
granted to the employees at Bombay and Calcutta? 

(c) If the overtime allowance has not been sanctioned yet, what is the 
cause of delay and what rates are proposed to be sanctioned and how do 
they compare with those paid to the employees at Bombay and Calcutta? 

(d) If the rates paid at Bombay and Calcutta are higher, what are the 
reasons for the difference? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) Yes. No additional staff was required as on account 
of the heavy fall in postal traffic during the last two years, the staff 
originally sanctioned for the larger offices like Karachi was found to be 
in excess of actual requirements. A small portion of the permanent staff 
of the Karachi head post office, which is required to perform extra hours 
of duty in connection with the inward foreign mails is given overtime pay. 

(b) A statement giving the required information is laid on the table. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) Overtime allowances are based partly on the pay of the posts to 
which they are attached and partly on the nature and duration of the 
overtime duty perfonned. The time-scale of pay for the clerical cadre 
in Karachi is lower than similar scales at Bombay and Calcutta and the 
hours of overtime performed by the Karachi staff are less. Hence over- 
time pay is granted to the Karachi clerical staff at a lower rate than to 
the corresponding staff in Calcutta and Bombay. 


Statement showing the rai^s of oi^ertime pay sanctioned for the permanent staff at Karachi, 
Bomffay and Calcutta, who art employed on overtime duty in connection with the disposal 
of inward foreign mails. 



Bate at 
Karachi 
admissible 
for 

each mail. 

Bp to at Bomhav and Calcutta 
admissible for each 
mail. 

Designation of officials. 

For duty 
between 
a A.M. and 

1 1 r.M. 

For duty 
at any 
other time. 

* 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bb. 

Supervising Officer /Assistant Post- 
master). 

5 

12 

14 

Supervisor (Bead Clerk) 

3 

« 

7 

Ordinary timo-scale clerk . • 

2 

4 

^ 6 

Sorting or Overseer Postman 

1 

3 

3-S.O 

Packer and other inferior servant • 

0-8-0 

1 

1-4-0 
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Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Do they not do as much overtime work as in 
Dombay and Calcutta which entitles them to the same overtime allowance? 

Mr. T. Ryan: They work overtime, but not generally to the same 
extent. As I have just stated, the time-scale of pay in Karachi is lower 
and the hours of overtime performed at Karachi are less. 

Rates of Overtime Allowances in the Karachi General Post Office. 

1607. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Is it a fact that the rates of over- 
time allowance granted to the staff of the Karachi General Post Office are 
the same for night as well as day work, while at Bombay they are 
different? If so, why? 

(b) Is it a fact that the staff at Karachi General Post Office have to 
put in six to eight hours of overtime duty during the Christmas season? If* 
so, why are they not paid the same allowance as is paid to the staff at 
Bombay ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Karachi Customs staff also have got different 
rates of allowance for night and day overtime w'ork? 

(d) Is it contemplated to revise the rates of overtime allowance granted 
to the staff of the Karachi General Post Office? If so, when? If not, 
why not? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) Yes. The question of removing the anomaly 
referred to by the Honourable Member is under examination. 

(b) As regards the first part, it may be that in times of great pressure 
such as the Christmas Season, overtime duty has to be performed by the 
Karachi General Post Office staff for such periods as mentioned by the 
Honourable Member. As regards the second part, the Honourable Member 
is referred to the reply just given to part (J) of his question No. 1506. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Attention is invited to the reply to part (a). I may add that the 
Government of India do not consider that the case for a general enhance- 
ment of these overtime allowances at Karachi is sufficiently strong to justify 
such an enhancement in the present state of the departrriontal and general 
finances. 

Quarters in New Delhi for the Inferior Servants of the Government 

OF India. 

15C8.*Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Is it a fact that the Government of 
India obtained the concurrence of the Standing Finance Committee on the 
7th August, 1926, to a grant of Rs. 6,0O,OOO for the construction of 
quarters in New Delhi for the duftaries, record sorters and other inferior 
servants employed in the Government of India? 

(b) Has the programme been fully completed? 

(c) If so, how many of the inferior staff, particularly record sorters and 
duftaries, have been provided with residential accommodation, and what is 
their percentage to the total staff employed? 

(d) Do Government propose to provide for the residential accommodation 
of the remaining staff of record sorters, duftaries and others? 
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(6) If not, why has the provision made not been utilised for the use of 
the inferior staff? Arc Government aware that they find it impossible to 
rent private accommodation in New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The information asked for by the 
Honourable Member is being collected and will be laid on the table of 
the House in due course. 

House Rent Atxowanoe of the Inferior Staff of the Government of 

India. 

1609. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai:Is it a fact that the inferior staff of the 
Government of India get a monthly allowance for house rent at Be. 1 
in Simla and Bs. 1-8-0 in Delhi while tliL- rent fixed for peons' quarters 
by the Estate Office is Bs. 3 and that of a duftary Bs. 8? Why do not 
Government pay house rent allowance on the same scale to those of the 
inferior staff who have not been allotted quarters? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Both at Simla and Delhi inferior 
servants in the Government of India and its attached offices are entitled 
to rent-free quarters or house-rent allowance in lieu thereof. Such of 
them as cannot ho provided with free quarters make their own arrangements 
for accommodation and are given a house-rent allowance of Be. 1 per 
mensem at Simla and Bs. 1-8-0 per mensem at Delhi, The principle on 
which the amount of this allowance is fixed is that it should be such as to 
enable inferior servants to secure suitable private accommodation. This 
bears no relation to the theoretical standard rent of rent-free quarters 
which is based on the capital cost of buildings. 

Duftaries' Quarters in New Delhi. 

1510. ♦Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is it a fact that the duftaries' quarters 
were built only for the duftaries employed in the Secretariat and the 
Aitaohod Offices? If so, why are these quartergi allotted to the staff of 
local offices when the requirements of the Secretariat and the Attached 
Offices are not met? 

The HonourAle Sir Prank Noyce: The’ daftaries* quarters were built 
for the daftaries in the employ of the Secretariats of the Government of 
India and in all attaclied or subordinate offices, including the Local 
AdministralioTi, who are eompellcd to reside on duty with the Government 
of India in New Delhi, and they are allotted accordingly. 

Absence of Roads ne.\r the Peons’ Quarters in New Delhi. 

1611. ♦Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is it a fact that big drains have been 
constructed all around peons' quarters and no roads have been constructed 
for taking fonrjas and other vcliicles to the peons' quarters? Are Govern- 
ment aware that this causes considerable inconvenience? If so, what 
do Government propose to do in the matter? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: My information is. Sir. that none of these blocks 
of quarters, of which there are several, is adorned with an obstructive 
periphery of drains, and that access is possible to each block from a road 
within easy reach. 
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Mr. Lalchand Havalrai: Can carts go there? Are there any roads for 
them? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Yes; there are roads alongside of them. 

Government Quarters in New Delhi for the Members of the CentbaXi 

Legislature. 

1512. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) whether it is not a fact that the Government quarters intended 

for the occupation of members of the Central Legislature 
afford different kinds of equipments and conveniences in 
different types; 

(b) whether it is not a fact that though orthodox officers’ bungalows 

on Firoz Shah Eoad and Electric and Canning Lanes contain 
more accommodation as regards rooms and lavatories than 
Queensway and Windsor Place quarters, yet the rent charged 
therefor is less than those for the latter; 

(c) whether it is not a fact that Windsor Place quarters contain only 

one privy in such quari-ers although intended for a member 
and his family; 

(d) whether it is not a fact that the room in which the privy has 

been constructed in the Windsor Place quarters is big enough 
to be made into a decent bed-room; 

(e) whether Government have considered that such a big room 

could be so divided up as to afford space for the construction 
of two privies, one having its entrance from the attached 
bath-room and the other from outside the inner courtyard; 

(/) whether it is not a fact that some habitable rooms in some of 
the quarters and some privies in others are devoid of electric 
light points altogether; 

(g) w’hether it is not a fact that in some of the Firoz Shah Boad 

quarters there is no water-tap either in the courtyard or out- 
side the quarters compound as there exist in Windsor Place 
quarters ; 

(h) whether it is not a fact that each of the privies in Firoz Shah 

Eoad quarters has a water-tap attached to it which cannot 
be used for any other purpose but for that of the lavatory; 
and 

(i) on how many occasions during the last four Delhi Sessions the 

Executive Engineer, Public Works Department, Central, or his 
Deputy, or his Assistant has visited the Members’ places 
either to see how they had been accommodated, or to find 
out what inconveniences they suffered from or to take 
s^^S»®stions from them as to how to improve existing 
accommodation? 

The Eonciirable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. The equipment and con- 
veniences vary according to the designs of the buildings. 

(b) Yes, but this is because the capital cost of the building forms the 
basis of rent. 
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(0) Yes. 

(d) No. In any case its situation renders it unsuitable for conversioxt 
into a bed* room. 

(e) This could be done and Government will be glad to consider the 
matter as soon as financial conditions permit. 

(/) All the bed rooms have been provided with electric light points,, 
some of them very recently. Some of the servants* rooms and privies 
are not provided with light points. This will be done as rapidly as funds 
permit. 

(g) and (h). Yes. I should however explain that there are taps inside 
the quarters in Ferozeshah Road but not in the courtyards there. 

(1) The Executive Engineer and his Assistants are constantly in touch 
with the work on these buildings and can be called upon by the Honour- 
able Members to see to any work that needs attention. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: Is it not a fact that the Ferozeshah Road quarters, 
known as Bungalows, have got more accommodation and the occupants 
pay less rent whereas in other quarters there is less accommodation and 
more rent? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Yes : I have explained why that is 
so: the reason is that the capital cost of the building forms the basis of 
rent, and, for some reason of which I am not aware, the buildings in 
the one case cost more than those in the other. The rent is based on that 
fact. 


Mr. S. O. Jog: May I know' hour the house rent has got anything to 
do with the cost of the buildmg? The wdiole matter can be adjusted 
without incurring any loss by the Government by providing that those who 
have got more accommodation should pay more rent and those who have 
less accommodation should pay loss. Government need not be concerned 
with the capital cost of buildings. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government are concerned with it 
and the rent is levied in accordance with their rules regarding it. 

Mr. S. a. Jog: That rule seems to be. inequitable. 

Fbbb Quarters to the Boy Peons of the Central Telegraph OmcB, 

New Delhi. 

1513'. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that the peons, 
jemadars, overseers, daftries and record lifters of the Government of India 
and their Attached Offices, drawing snlariea up to Rs. 40 are entitled to free 
quarters ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the boy peons of the Central Telegraph 
Office, New Delhi, drawing a pay of Rs. 10 to 12 have to forfeit their house 
rent allowance of Rs. 2 each anil pay ten per cent, extra rent, uis., a total 
of about 30 per cent, for occupying quarters ? 

(c) If the reply to the above be in the affirmative, do Government intend 
to allot them free quarters? 
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(d) Has Government’s attention been drawn to resolution No. 30 on 
the same subject appearing on page 23 of the PoaM Advocate of April 
1932 passed at the Annual Conference of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Muslim Union? If so, what action have Government taken in the matter? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c) The grant of free quarters or house rent allowance in lieu 
thereof is not a recognised condition of service for boy peons. No question 
of forfeiture of house rent allowance therefore arises. Some of these boy 
peons were however for a time allowed the concession by a mistake,— and 
this has been stopped. 

(d) Government have seen the resolution. The last part of the question 
does not arise in view of the reply to parts (b) and (c) above. 

Posts of Tislfphone Mtstries and Operators. 

1514. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) Is it a fact that, under the 
Government of India, Department of Industries and Labour, Posts 
Telegraphs Branch letter No. 844-Est. A./28, dated New Delhi, the 4th 
March, 1929, from the Assistant Secretary to the Government of India to 
the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs, the telephone mistriea and 
operators# were informed that the matter of converting their posts as 
.permanent and pensionable or whether they will be granted the benefits of 
a contributory provident fund was under consideration? 

(b) If the reply be in the affirmative, have Government come to any 
decision yet? 

(c) If no decision has been made yet, what will be their position after 
•being retrenched under the retrenchment rules? 

(d) Do Government intend to do something in their favour? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) Yes. 

(b) No; the matter has not been pursued owing to the unfavourable 
financial conditions. 

(c) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to section C of the 
Director General’s Special General Circular No. 4, dated the 30th April, 
1932, in which are reprinted the retrenchment concessions for which the 
officials referred to by the Honourable Member are eligible. A copy of 
this circular has been placed in the Library of the House. 

(d) Government arc not prepared to extend lo Ihcsc officials concessions 
in excess of those laid down in the circular referred to in the replv to pajrt 
(c) above. 


Pay and Prospects of Telegraph Employees at Simla and New Delhi. 

1515. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (o) Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to resolution No. 36 fappearin<T on pa<»o 24 of the 
Postal Advocate oi Apri], 1932) passed at the annual conference of the 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Muslim Union? 

(b) If the reply be in the affirmative, what steps have Government 
aken to bring them in keeping with the pay and prospects of similar 
;Mtablishment in other telegraph offices in India, vie., Bombay, Calcutta, 
xtangoon, etc. r, ^ » 
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Mr. T. Byan: (a) Government have seen the resolution. 

(6) Government do not consider that the pay and prospects of the 
staf^ in question, at Simla and New Delhi, must necessarily correspond 
with those of staff in much larger towns. 

Rotation of Duties in Tblbobaph Offices. 

1516. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Are Government aware that 
the Director Generars communication No. Est.-A./29, dated 16th October, 
1929, regarding fair rotation of duties is violated in many telegraph offices? 

(b) If not, will Government please lay on the table a statement 
showing the period every clerk is attached in the administrative branch 
in the Central Telegraph Office, New Delhi and Delhi? 

Mr. T. Byan: (a) and (h). As Government have no reason to believe 
that the facts are as stated by the Honourable ^lember, they do not 
consider that any useful purpose would be served by the preparation of 
the statements which he suggests. A copy of the question is, however, 
being sent to the Postmaster General, Punjab. 

Employment of ^Iuslims in tub Establishment and Accounts Branches 
in the Central 1’elegraph Office, New Delhi and Delhi. 

1617. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Will Government be pleased 

to state if any Muslims have ever been given any chance to work in the 
administrative branch especially in the establishment and accounts 
branches in the Central Telegraph Office, New Delhi and Delhi! If not, 
why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government have no information 
and do not propose to call for it as postings of officials in the different 
branches of a telegraph office arc not made on the basis of communal 
representation. 

Employment of Muslims in the Establishment and Accounts 
BRA^CHBS IN the CENTRAL TeLEGRAPH OFFICE, NeW DeLHC 
and Delhi. 

1518. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that in the 
Central Telegraph Office, Simla — New Delhi, Muslim clerks, though senior, 
have never been employed in the administrative branch, whereas their 
juniors have had the chances? 

(b) Will Government please state as to how the second grade clerks 
will get experience of the establishment and accounts branches unless they 
are attached to the said branches? 

(c) What action are Government going to take in the matter, with 
reference to the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, Communication 
No. Est.-A.;29, dated the 15th October, 1929? 

Mr. T. Byan: (a^ Government have no information. The postings of 
clerks are made by the Head of the office. 

(b) By ‘Second grade clerks’ the Honourable Member presumably 
refers to* the lower division clerks who are meant for work of a routine 
nature and arc not required to take up establishment or accoimts work. 

(c) None, ns the orders referred to apply only to ordinary time-scalar 
OP upper division clerks. 
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Grant OF Leave to Muslim Employees of the Central Tblegeaph 
Office, New Delhi, fob Juma Prayers. 

1519. *Mr. Mubammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that the 

Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, in his Circular No. 13, dated the 
2nd July, 1913, issued an order for the grant of one hour’s leave to Muslim 
employees of the Posts and Telegraphs Department for Juma prayers on 
Fridays ? 

(6) If so, will Government please state whether the above order was 
violated on the 26th August, 1932, in the Central Telegraph Office, New 
Delhi? If so, why? 

(c) Do Government propose to renew the order referred to at part (a) 
above ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes, but the circular was subse- 
quently modified by instructions issued in Part V of the Director General's 
Circular No. 20, dated the 28th August, 1913, to the effect that in offices 
other than those of Heads of Circles and Superintendents of Post Offices, 
the concession should be allowed as far as possible subject to the condition 
that the arrangement did not interfere with public business or cause extra 
expense to Government. 

(b) No. There was no violation of the Circular as subsequently 
modified. 

(c) I understand that the circular orders referred to in (a) above, are 
not always preserved indefinitely and it is possible that they have in some 
instances been lost sight of. The Director General has undertaken a 
review of the existing instructions bearijig on this su])ject after which, 
with any modifications which may be found necessary, they wdll again 
be circulated and will also be embodied in the standing orders of the 
Department. 

Principle of Allotment of Quarters to the Subordinate Staff of the 
Central Telegraph Office, New Delhi. 

1620. ♦Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will Government please 
state what principle is adopted in allotting quarters to the subordinate staff 
of the Central Telegraph Office, New Delhi? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Director, Telegraph Engineering, decided that 
the clerks who have got their own house at Delhi and the clerks of the 
administrative branch who have got only day duty have no prior claims 
to that of the migratory staff and other establishment who were attached 
to the Instrument room and have got revolving duties including the station 
scale telegraphists who have got similar duties and are expected to attend 
the office any time during the day and night? 

(c) If the reply be in the affirmative, will Government please state why 
the clerk, B. Kanhyalall, who belongs to Delhi and resides in his own house 
at Delhi, has sublet his quarter to one Mr. Daleepsingh, clerk of D. A. Q.’s 
office, and the clerks, Messrs. Moolchand, Eamsaroop, Parashar, and other 
clerks attached to the administrative branch have been allowed to retain 
their quarters, whereas the clerks, Messrs. Mohd. Ilyas, Sagarmul, Bamsingh 
and Musa Khan, attached to the Instrument room and some of w^hom belong 
to the migratory staff, have not yet been allotted any quartera? 
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(d) Will Government please state whether they are aware that the 
rstation scale telegraphists of New Delhi are threatened that severe action 
will be taken sigainst them, if they do not vacate their queui^ers? if so, 
why? Are they not supposed to be on duty any time during day and 
night? 

(e) Do Government propose to take immediate steps in the matter? 

Mr. T. Byan: (a) to (e). Government have no information on the points 
raised by the Honourable Member all of which are within the competence 
of the Head of the Circle. If, however, as Jthe Honourable Member 
suggests ill piirt (d) of this question, it is a fact that quarters have not 
been allotted to certain officials who are entitled to them, it is open to 
them to represent their grievances through the proper official channel. 

Muslim and Non-Muslim Time-Keepers in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Postal Circle. 

1521. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Will Government please state 
the number of Muslims and non-Muslims recruited in the cadre of time- 
keepers in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Postal Circle since 1927? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: In all eight persons have been 
appointed as Tinie-kecpcrs in ihc Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle 
since 1927. Of these, six were Hindus, one was a ^ruslitn and one a Sikh. 


THE CRIMINAL LAW AMEND^MENT BILL— conW. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I move : 

"That in sub-tlanse (/) of rlanse 5 of the Bill, after the word ‘force’ the words 
‘knowing or having reason to believe that such copies have been so declared to be 
forfeited* be inserted.*’ 

After the insertion of those words, the clause will read as follows : 

‘‘Whoever publishes, circulates or repeats in public any passage from a newspaper, 
book or other document copies whereof have been declared to be forfeited to His 
Majesty under any law for the time being in force, 'knoving or hai'ing renson to 
heJieve that such copies have been so declared to he forfeited^ shall bo punished," etc., 
etc. 

Those who have had the misfortune or good fortune to appear in 
such scurrilous and seditious publications as **Thc Congress Bulletin**, 
and those who realise the enormous mischief which such unauthorised 
publications have been doing throughout the country, especially in my 
province of Guzerat, will vividly realise the necessity for legislation like 
that embodied in this clause, and it is a matter of gratification to me that 
the House has by such a largo majority rejected the amendment for its 
'deletion. However, if you read the clause, you find that it is too extensive 
in its ambit and I am afraid, as it is worded at present, it will bring in 
its meshes perfectly innocent persons. I think it will be agreed on all sides 
of the House that we must frame our laws in such a manner that while, 
if possible, no guilty man should escape, no innocent man should suffer. 

Sir, I am moving this amendment with the greater conviction, because 
an reference to the Indian Penal Code has been done away with in this 
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Bill. Had this clause been a part of the Indian Penal Code, then the 
general exceptions which are in favour of protecting the innocent would 
have certainly applied. I know that the High Court of Bombay has ruled 
that the general exceptions in the Penal Code do apply to special laws, 
but, on the other hand, the High Court of Madras has ruled to the contrary 
and* in this state of conflicting authorities, I think a provision ought to' 
be made for the protection of really inadvertent and, therefore, really 
innocent publications. The Select Committee felt pressed with this 
consideration of providing protectibn for inadvertent and innocent publica- 
tions, but the remedy suggested was, as I had the honour to tell the House 
yesterday, both inadequate and, as I said } estorday, sub-clause (2) far from 
serving as a protection to the innocent, Avas likely to prove a trap to the 
unwary and would be a source of embarrassment to (rovernment by leadings 
to a conflict of authorities. I shall not dilate on this point today, but I 
may straightaway state my most serious objection against this clause, and 
it is this, that it fails to protect tliat largo class of cases in wliich a person 
repeats an objectionable and offending passage inadvertently and in total 
ignorance of the fact that the passage or t])e document in whicli that 
passage occurs has been proscribed by some Local Government or other. 
To repeat a passage is a perfectly innocent act in ordinary circumstances. 
School masters repeat passages for their literary merit; religious teachers 
repeat passages for religious instruction. I say, in ordinary circumstances 
repetilion or publication of a document or a passage is a perfectly innocent 
act. I will cite the instance of a publication called Kansu Fad/ia, execution 
of Kansa, It is a story from the Bhagwat, the religious scriptures of the 
Hindus, and it treats of the summary execution of a tyrant. I say, if 
you road that pamphlet in public in ordinary circumstances, that reading 
would be perfectly edifying, but, in the present circumstances of tho 
country, I think the pamphlet could be proscribed with perfect propriety. 
Take another instance of a certain propagandist pamphlet, which is being 
circulated among my friends, about the Ottawa Agreement. That docu- 
ment is a perfectly misleading document, because it is based not on facts, 
but on pure imagination. Now, a Governor, Mussolini minded, may 
choose to proscribe that document, though, as I said, in ordinary circum- 
stances it would be perfectly innocent to read, or repeat or publish that 
pamphlet. 

Now, Sir, this clause, as I said, seeks to make penal an act which would 
be perfectly innocent in ordinary circumstances. I say. the circumstances 
of the country do require such legislation, but, I ask, what becomes of the 
man who repeats or publishes a document in total ignorance of the parti- 
cular circumstances in which that document becomes objectionable from 
the point of view of law, and the ignorance, I further presume, is not tho 
result of any fault of the man who repeats or publishes the document. In 
short, the clause, as it is worded at present, not only does not require 
a guilty intention in the accused, but also it does not require any knowledpre 
of the circumstances which is absolutely requisite to make the act penal, 
and, I say, in this . failure to embody the requisite knowledge in the 
accused person, the clause offends against one of the primary principles 
of criminal jurisprudence. T think tho ‘FTonoiirable the Tinw Member will 
agree that every definition of a crime really so-called, known to law, must 
and does contain a proposition as to a state of mind in the accused person. 
That state of mind may be an intention, may be knowledge, may be malice^ 
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may be rashness, and if I may commit an Irishism, may be negligence. 
And, indeed. Sir, leaving aside for a moment the theory of “wrongs of 
absolute liability” to which 1 shall refer later on, i think it will be agreed 
on ail sides that in every crime the principle is that some psychological 
element which I have described must enter in order to make the act 
criminal. That is a principle which is described in very great detail in the 
leading case of Tolson decided in 1889 and reported in 1889, 23, Q. B. D., 
page 168. My Honourable friend, the Law Member, will find the relevant* 
remarks at page 187 of tlie lleport. That same principle was emphatically 
reasserted and re-alfirmcd in the case of Sherras vs. Dc Butzen six years 
later, as reported in 1895, 1. Queen’s Bench, page 918. That same principle 
is embodied in our own Indian Penal Code which has served as a model 
criminal code to many civilised countries of the world. And those who 
heard the incisive speeches of the Honourable the Home Member in the 
present debates could not possibly forget the insistence with which He 
brought to the notice of the House the fact that the offences which are 
described in the different clauses of the Bill always provide for criminal 
intent being requisite for making an act criminal. T ask, where is that 
criminal intent in clause 5? You will find that clause 5 is the only clause 
in which neither expressly nor by implication the psychological element so 
requisite to make an act criminal is to bo found. In order to save the 
time of the House, T shall not <ro through all the clauses to show this, 
but T may tell the House that that is a fact which will he apparent to 
anybody who goes through the clauses. 



me 

Chi.rk(‘ in his hook “Criminal Liability”. He says this mens rea requires 
three elements, namely, a power of volition in the doer of the act which is 
adjudged to be guilty, .secondly, knowdedge of the circumstances which 
make the aei criminal, and, thirdly, in certain cases, foresight of the 
consoquenc(*s. In this clause the second element, and I consider it the 
niosi impaidani element, is wanting. T have been citing these authorities 
in order to escape from the enlarge of “a confusion of thought”. I w'Ould 
nnw^ come to the theory of “wrongs of absolute liability” which was pro- 
pounded by the Honourable the Law Member in support of his contentions. 
J know that these wrongs, which are called wrongs of absolute liability, 
do not require the mental element of which I have spoken. But I also 
know, Sir, that these wrongs of absolute liability have been said by a 
great Judge, as you will find in SheTraa vs. De Rufzen^ to fall into three 
classes, and T will read to you the three classes mentioned in that case. 
Firstly, cases, not criminal in any real sense, but w'hich in the public 
interest are prohibited under a penalty; secondly, public nuisances; and, 
thirdly, cases criminal in form, but w^hicli are really onlv a summary mode 
of enforcing a civil right. Now, T ask my Honourable friend the Law 
Member, in which of these throe classes does this clause ^ 
trivial offence? Tt is an offence punishable, be it noted, vnth six months 
imprisonment and n fine of unlimited amount — a most serious offence. It 
cannot, themforo. come within clasB 1. Is it an 
called n public nuisnncc? Of course not. Nor can T say 
fall within class 3 which speafe of cases cwnunal in form 
civil in their nature as resales liahaity.^ Within none 9f 
classes can claiiso 5 be by any stretch of 

therofore, that the theory of wrongs of absolute liability does n t he p 
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my Honourable friend. Dr. Kenny, at page 43 of Kenny s Criminal Law, 
speaks of the grounds on which the Legislature in modem times, though 
very averse to creating wrongs of absolute liability, does think it lit to 
onact such Statutes, and these grounds are, firstly, that the penalty 
incurred is not great. The penalty incurred here is six months' imprison- 
ment and a fine of unlimited amount. Secondly, the damage caused to 
the public by the offence is in comparison with fhe penalty very great ; and, 
thirdly, where the offence is such that there would usually be peculiar 
difficulty in obtaining adequate evidence of the ordinary mens rea if a high 
degree of guilt were to be required. Now, all these three grounds must 
eo-oxist according to Kenny in order to make it desirable for the I-iei’isla- 
ture to enact a fresh “wrong of absolute liability". T say, that none of 
these three grounds holds good in the present case. Again, Sir, this is a 
deterrent piece of legislation, — ^legislation which is being enacted for the 
purpose of fighting the manifestations of the civil disobedience movement, 
and it could only be effective if it is deterrent. Therefore, it is advisable 
to make the fine unlimited as it has been done in the Bill, as T 8<iy. with 
perfect propriety. But if you aim at deterrence, how can you possibly 
deter a. man who is absolutely ignorant of what he is doing? You cannot 
deter a man when the man does not know w’hat he is doing. The main 
purpose of your legislation, therefore, will be frustrated by not requiring 
knowledge or reasonable belief in the accused as stated in my amend- 
ment. Sir, to be brief, the failure to embody the principle which T have 
just stated in this clause is bound to lead to very regrettable results. Tust 
consider how this danse will work in actual practice. Suppose there is a 
document containing 15 passages, of which passages. Nos. 10, 12 and 14 
are objectionable, are seditious or obscene or objectionable on one ground 
or other, and that document is published first in Madras and the Govern- 
ment of Madras declare it — ^it has got to be declared according to section 
99B, objectionable, specifying the objectiodinble passages and, on that 
ground and on that ground alone, proscribing the document. As I said, 
there are only three objectional passages in that document containing 1.5 
passages. As you know, Sir, oiir Government move very slowly. After 
the period of appeal on that declaration of forfeiture under the Criminal 
Procedure Code is passed, some person in the Punjab repeats or reads in 
public one of the passages from the proscribed document which has not 
been declared in the notification under section 99B as objectionable. 
What becomes of the mah who so repeats? . As T said .yesterday, if -a sub- 
inspector hears him repeat that passage which has not been declared 
objectionable by the Local Government issuing the notification of for* 
feiture, and report.s that in the present circumstances of the .Puniab, 
where the passage has been repeated, the particular passage repeated by 
•the accused is objectionable. Well, the local authorities get the Local 
Government to notify or give a certificate as the HonoumbTe the Law 
Member insisted upon saying yesterday, that the passage is <*jectionable. 
The accused is hauled up before a Magistrate and the accus^ says: **1 
do not know English well and I could nob possibly know what the Madras 
Government Gazette says about the passage as I never heard of the thing, 
and, before I repeated it, I ' Had no knowledge that the passage was 
objectionable and the document in which it occurs was proscribed. Cnn 
any man, with any sense of fairness or justice, fail to allow such a' plen? 
"I say, that the poor Magistrate, however fairmindod ho may be and however 
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iinxious to do justice between man and man, would be forced to convict 
the accused and disregard the plea which would appeal to all right minded 
men. To guard against such regrettable result, I have ventured to bring 
forward this amendment and i think the Honourable, the Home Member 
is too fair and too just not to see the propriety of the course which I have 
suggested. If, however, the Government are prepared to proclaim that 
on account of the voting strength behind them they are not prepared to 
change a single comma from this Bill, then, 1 say, the talking of people 
like me in this House would be absolutely useless and if is better to stop 
it, but, as I say, the Honourable the Home Member is too fair minded 
not to see the propriety of this amendment. It is a vei’y reasonable 
amendment and I am quite sure that if the House agrees to that amend- 
ment, the Bill will not be reduced to a pale shadow of its former self, which 
was the condition laid down by the Honourable Member for his acceding 
to any amendment from this side. I am quite conscious of the difficulty of 
bringing home to the accused the knowledge of the circumstances in which 
the publication becomes objectionable. T am quite alive to those difficul- 
ties. But to quote the authority on which the Honourable the Law 
Member relied. Sir John Salmond, that difficulty must, be honestly faced 
and must; not be shirked. I say to the Government, if you find difficulty 
in bringing home knowledge or reasonable belief to ilie accused, don’t 
shirk the difficulty, but face it honestly. It is not a superhuman difficulty 
which cannot be faced. Sir, in the 510 sections of. the Indian Penal Code 
we have got more than 80 sections in which these very words “knowing 
■or having reason to believe” occur, and we have never heard — and I think 
my lawyer friends will bear me out in this— that those words have been 
ci-eating any difficulty in the administration of the law to which those 
sections relate. \or has the Honourable the Home Member pointed out 
ihat in any instance, any of the sections of the. Ordinance in which the 
mental element is required has ever been a source of difficulty in the 
administration thereof. Sir. after all. the difficulty in convicting the 
jjniltv should not possibly ho allowed to stand in the way of protecting 
the innocent, for the. mn^im is “let a hundred guilty escape, but let not 
one innocent suffer”. With those remarks, Sir. T commend my amend- 
.ment to the TTouse and to Government.. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhay (Bombay Central Division : Nou-Muhaiumadau 
Bural) : Sir. I have great pleasure in supporting the amendment moved 
.so clo<|uontly by my Honourable friend 1‘mm Guzerat. But I am very 
.sorry to observe that sometimes the awakening comes too late. Had my 
friend used only one minute in pressing thi.s argument before the Select 
Committee, it is a foregone conclusion that it would have been ncx!epted 
{because there his had a tremendous value. 

Mr. H.. H. AnUesaxia: You arc talking of the Select Committee? Well 
^hero this was the very amendment which I suggested, but I am sorry to 
say that my Honourable friend among others did not support me. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Well, my memon- doos not bear that out. 

. Mr. N. H. AnklesarU : My memory is perfectly accurate. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav; I do not think T did not support- any amendment 
wliieb mv Honourable friend moved there. • 

b2 
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Mr. President (Tiie Honourable Sir Jbraliiiii llahiiiitoola) : Order, order. 
Questions about voting in tlio Solort ( oiuiiiittoc ouglit not to be brougfht- 
oil the floor of tlio House. 


Mr. B- V. Jadhav: i accept \our ruling, Sir. Jiut thou my HoiiourabJe 
friend iias now tlipuglit it proper to appeal to the great truth in the 
administration of justice that it would ni>t matter if a thousand guilty men 
were to be a^jquitted, but one innocent man ought not to be convicted. Sir, 

I tliiuk this sciitiiiieiit has been relegated to oblivion, because the principle 
of this Bill is: “let a hundred innocents be convicted, but let not one 
guilty mail be h^t off”. (Laughter.) With all that, Sir, I admire the 
frankness of iny Honourable friend, the Mover of this amendment, and 
T heartily support, him. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (itohilkund and Jvumaoii divisions: Non-Miiliam- 
mjidaii liural): Sir, I rise to eoiigratiilate my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Anklcsaria. on the very clear, forcible and closely -reasoned speech 
that he Jins delivered. 1 liope the Honourable the Home Member will not 
behave, as lie lias been behaving right through this debhte, like what 
Sheridan called “mu allegory on the banks of the Nile“ — as obstinate and 
Mb head-strong as an allegory on the banks of the Nile. (/^In Honourable 
Memher: “An alligator?") Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has 
not listened to one single amendment. He lias not. adopted one singh* 
amendment that we have been pressing from this side of the House, and 
the Honourable the Law Member too has been equally head-strong, rising 
up to Sheridan's description of obstinacy compared to the “allegory" on 
the banks of the Nile. Sir, T have no faith in what the previous speaker 
refeiTed to as to particular happenings inside the Select Committee Ixung 
adhered to in this House*. 1 was not on the Select Committee and I liave. 
no disclosures to make within the precincts of this House. Sir, wo have 
seen that the Honourable the Home Member has not hesitated t(' lay his 
unholy hand on the recommendations of tlie Select Committee. Tliis 
Bill, as it has emanated from, and been amended by, the Select CommitL*t\ 
has not been left untoucliod by hand like Mellin's T’ood. Therefore. Sir. 
T believe at least once in a way the Honourable the Home Member will 
be rather kind to this side of the House and listen to the advice of one 
who does not always persist in obstinately opposing the Government. 

lb. Ooswa;mi M. E. Putt (Central Provinces: LandheWerfi) ; Sir, I 
rise to support this amendment moved by my ^noiirablo friend, 
Mr. Anklesaria, and I would also like to congratulate him upon tho lucid 
speech that he has made and the solid arguments that lie has placed before 
this House. Sir, this amendment aims at securing that no guilty man 
should escape and *io innocent man should suffer, and that reputition or 
publication of articles in total ignorance should not be made an offence. 
Sir, T would submit that the request made by my Honourable friend, the 
Mover of the amendment, is quite reasonable a:nd I hope the Government 
will comply with the request of the non-official Members of this House. 
With these words, I support the motion. 

Kr. S. O. Jog (Perar Heprescnlative) : Sir, 1 would (•ougrntuliit(! tnv 
friend, Mr. Anklesaria, on the amendnaent that he has moved. I would 
like to bring to the notice of the House that this is an amendment which 
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requires no other reasoning. The very fact that it has ewaiiated from 
Mr. Anklesaria is quite sufficient in itself that it is a most reasonable 
amendment. It is not an amendment which has come from this side of 
the House ; it is not an amendment which has como from a man who either 
belongs to the Congress or belongs to a side with Congress sympathies. 
Nothing of the sort. It has come from a man whose motives cannot, 
under any circumstances, be questioned by anybody at least on that side 
of the House. Sir, so far as the discussions in the Select Committee go — . 

I hope I am not w'ashiiig dirty linen — ^my friend, Mr. Anklesaria, was very 
keen, with regard to any clause, to get that qualified by a/lding the words 
at times, “wilfully** or “knowingly** or “having reason to believe*’ or 
some such words which would bring home to the accused that he bad mens 
rca. In every case W(‘ wanted to" have tliat qualifying phrase, “whoever 
either wilfully does it’’, or “whoever knowingly, or having reason to 
believe, d<x's a particular thing, whoever deliberately does any such thing , 
and so on. All these qualifying words we were alwiiys trying to 
12 Noon. mitigate the rigour of the law. Tn some cases 

we did succeed, and in some cases we did not succeed. This is one of 
those »'nscR in whioh wo wero nnablc (o achiftvo.anythinfi. This clmiso 
No 5 corrosponds to section 20A of the Special Powers Act T nnist. admit 
and -ivo some credit, to the occupants of the Troasi.rv Conches and the 
Home Member and the Law -Member that there is no doubt that there 
is a slight improvement on the provisions as they existed 
Section 20 of the, Ordinance had no such F.xpUnnUon which is ® 

this new Bill The power given to the Local Government was not in the 

Sp OnliLpo Li. (l,.t Prt-nt I 'S4' 

f a 's„w « nS ti:r,Wn % H j Ua ™ 

of law or ignorance of these things is no exciis. . but iiat n, e o 
M ftinp «1 pnwriM ^ 

may be hard cases where a man might n t . TTomc Afemher 

pnJerihed literature. T would also appeal even to " 

•or even to the T.aw Meiuher whether they ever caiv^i these prLribed 
notifications that appear in J must he happening 
literature. Then they must also take n o 

fo other people wlio^are not so ^ in Alndras. does he want that 

even a man in tho Novth-W eat Fro India ia a vast eountry 

has taken place in the comer of the 

and what is published in Hm Tfl e Sth-B^^^^^ B^ntier 

eonntrv should also he T n ^ U far from realities. Tf you look 

at this qiiestaou from this standpoint, tiieie 
will he open fo defence. 

. The clftOBe, as it runs, ^oys that as soon tf c '[J'^^J"J[-<,ctionable or 

woo,„„ ,-i». 
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the only thing the prosecution will have to pix>ve is that it was publisiied, 
circulated or repeated. But so far as the defence of the acoused is 
concerned, he may Jiave certain defence of innocence or he did not 
actually know the thing or there may be some extenuating circumstances 
in which you cannot charge that man with any deliberate motive or any 
criminal intention or that he had any idea of deliberately breaking the 
law, or that he was deliberately repeating that particular portion wh’ch 
the Government had proscribed. That element, that idea, that motive may 
be quite absent in that man and even then the Magistrtitc can say: “Yes, 
it is a fact that you did not know about that pn)scribed literature and you 
never had any intention of deliberately giving publicity to that proscribed 
literature, but I am very soriy the Legislators have not made any such pro- 
vision.” The Law Member has not made any such provision for any such 
defence and that is why the Magistrate will be helpless. I submit, therefore, 
that to meet such defences, there must be some piwision in this clause. The 
amendment that is suggested by my friend, I think, is quite reasonable. 
The words “knowing or having reason to believe” W'ill probably meet the 
case. There is no dithciilty for the prosecution to prove these things. 
After all, in many cases the Judge or the Magistrate has come to the 
conclusion on the circumstances of tlie case. The dilliculty which the 
Government probably anticipates is how to establish “knowing or having 
reason to believe” or his motive. T may suggest that there might be the 
antecedents of the man or some other circumstances from which it can be 


presumed or established that that man deliberately repeated or circulated 
the proscribed literature. But, in the absence of such surrounding 
oireumstances if there is nothing for the Magistrate to come to the conclusion 
that that publication or recitation was deliberately done, then the only 
alternative for the Magistrate is to let go that man. But the law', as it is, 
wdll be found to be defective and the Magistrate wdll be helpless. 


There is another thing which T might suggest. If the Government- 
are stiff enough not to change even a comma or not to accept the amendment 
as proposed by my Honourable friend, then T might suggest another thing. 
Tender sub-clause (^), when the prosecution will go before the TiOcal Govern- 
ment for a certificate, naturally the man must be arrested on the report 
of the sub-inspector or some other police officer that such and such 
proscribed literature was read or circulated by him. Then the matter goes 
to the Local Government or the District Magistrate or whatsoever authority 
may be appointed in this behalf, w'ho will not issue any notice to that man. 
In other words, he wdll have no opportunity of saying whether he has 
anything to say against the certificate. What the Local Government or 
the District Magistrate w'ill say is, wdiether that particular passage comes 
within the objectionable clause and w'hether it can be certified. But if. 
in that state of proceedings, an opportunity can be given by the TiOcal 
Government enabling that man to give an explanation which probably in 
many cases the Local Government may find to be satisfactory in 
that case, before giving the certificate, the Local Government may feel 
satisfied that that man cannot be charged with any direct motive or with 
an idea of breaking the law or that that particular publication or recitation 
had nothing to do wdth the so-called civil disobedience movement. In that 
case the Local Government may not give this certificate and may excuse, 
that, man. If the Government see no reason to accept the amendment 
of my. friend, then T might suggest that some such provision wdll probably 
meet such hard cases. But so long as that amendment is not before the 
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House, I have no other alternative but to support, the amendment of my 
friend. One thing which we must always bear in mind, while framing laws 
to combat the civil disobedience movement, is that we must see that the 
laws so framed should stand the test of the other laws. As suggested 
by my Honourable friend, mens rea of the criminal intention is the 
fundamental thing. No man can be charged for anything if he had no 
criminal intention, and when we are having this legislation, even according 
to the Government programme, for three years, we must see that the 
legislation which they propose to have now must stand all the tests of 
criminal jurisprudence. Sir, I most heartily support the amendment of 
my friend, Mr. Anklesaria. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Sir, I have much pleasure in supporting 
the amendment moved by my friend, Mr. Anklesaria, with whom I seldom 
se^: eye to eye in this House where our positions from each other are as 
distant as the poles. Sir, sub-clause (2) of clause 5, as it stands, is not 
only wide, but also wild in its scope. As a layman I think that in order 
to make me liable either of two points at least should be proved against 
me, namely, that the passage itself which has been repeated or recited by 
me is in itself objectionable or offending, or that I have knowledge of the 
fact that the original work has been proscribed and forfeited to His 
Majesty. Sir, the first point has been rejected by this House. A very 
valuable suggestion came from an utterly unusual quarter yesterday, 
namely, from my Honourable friend, ^lajor Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan. 
But my Honourable friend is a layman and my Honourable friend, Mr. 
S. C. Sen, wanted to give that suggestion a legal shape. When that 
amendment has been rejected by this House, it has become very necessary 
that this amendment should he accepted. When that amendment was 
being discussed in this House yesterday, the Honourable the Law Member 
rose and spoke against it. I pricked up my ears and, being a stupid 
man, I failed to catch the exact spirit of his argument. I w’as anxious 
to know whether the certificate of the Local Government was subject to 
scrutiny by the trying Magistrate; and, if I understood the Law Member 
rightly, I understood him to say that it was subject to such scrutiny. 
But the next moment he spoke in a different strain and I gathered that 
the trying Magistrate was simply to ascertain whether the repetition was 
made by the accused and he was to give his award. He was not entitled 
to examine and scrutinise the certificate of the Local Government. If that 
is so, T think every literate man runs the risk of coming within the 
clutches of the law, because in these busy times no one can be expected 
to keep a regular account of what publications are proscribed arid what 
are not; and also because they are published only in the Government 
Gazettes which are hardly available to the ordinary man. Sir, it may be 
argued that it will be very difficult for Government to prove the knowledge 
of the accused ; but. I think, whatever may be the difficulty, we cannot 
throw to the winds the cardinal principle of jurisprudence which is so 
much talked of in this connection that no innocent man should be made 
to suffer. With these words, I support the amendment. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, an 
amendment of this nature stood in my name. By that amendment I 
wanted to throw the burden on the prosecution to prove the knowledge 
of the accused as regards the proscription of the book, or passage, or 
pamphlet. But when I saw^ that there was a more comprehensive amend- 
ment and, at the same time, one which threw' a lesser burden on the 
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prosecution, I dropped my own amendment in favour of Mr. Anklesaria’s. 
By this anjendinent it is not intended to throw the burden on the prose- 
cution to prove the intention, nor would it be asking for the burden of 
only knowledge, but even if the knowledge is not proved, they should 
prove at least that the accused had reason to believe. 1 think it is very 
reasonable and 1 think in all laws wo find that cither intention or 
knowledge or reason to believe is always made the gi.st of the offence. In 
this case, as the clause stands, it is a bald one. It says that whoever 
publishes or repeats a passage from a book or a pamphlet which has been 
proscribed will be punished. Whether that man knows or not, or has reason 
to believe or not that the offending matter was really proscribed, he would 
still be punished. Now, in the debate, it has been urged that the proscribed 
books, etc., are published in the (lazette. They are no doubt 
published, l)nt the reason lias also been Luven that they are .so many that 
nobody has any time to read them, and, therefore, it cannot be said that 
the general principle of presumption that everybody knows the la\v can be 
thrown on siK^h a person when the publication is proscribed under this clause. 
It would be absurd from the common sense point of view but, even, 
according to law, any notification that is published has not the effect 
of law, so that according to law there can be a presumption against him. 
It is only when a particular law has been enacted that it brings out the 
presumption that everybody knows the law, but the particular notification 
of Government will not (^oine under that category. Therefore I am 
submitting that when the burden has been lessened, the amendment is 
very reasonable. Otherwise iny excuse for speaking on this would be 
to ask the Law Member a direct question on tliis point. Suppose that 
there is an accused before a Court. This accused has really published 
or repeated a passage, but Government come to know that that man had 
really no intention or any ulterior motive. He was also absent from 
India and has come back quite recently and he did not know of the 
nctification of proscription and he had no reason to believe it. Supposing 
there is sucli .an accused, will Government ask that the man should be 
pnni.shed or will they say that this clause does not apply? If Govern- 
ment say that this clause would not apply to that man, they would hold 
tliat this man should not be prosecuted and I would be, satisfied. But, 
on the general principle, what would be the reply to such a case? 
I submit that a direct reply should come from Government. Therefore, 
I am submitting that, in my humble opinion, Government will not hold 
or give that reply direct to this clause, as it stands, or, as it is enacted, 
unless certain words are put into it of the nature of this amendment. 
Sir, I support the amendinont. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I also join in the chorus of congratulation to the Honourable the 
Mover of this amendment. I remember, two years ago when I met my 
learned friend for the first time in the Western Hostel, he was eager to 
form His ^lajesty ’s Opposition here with my esteemed friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, as the Leader; but there was some difference of opinion and 
Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar became th3 Leader and so he did not join us. 
Now, I find that the advent of our new Leader, Sir Hari Singh Gour, has 
also brought him over to our side. This is as it should be for he represents 
the constituency from which, Sir, your predecessor in office came, and 
it is but right that he should follow in the footsteps of that great 
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predecfcfisor or voiirs. I supported the deletion of the whole clause, because 
I felt that there was no neeesBity for it; but having failed in our attempt 
to have this clause deleted, the only other alternative that I find can be 
adopted in the interests both of the Govemnient and of the Governed 
w’as to have the clause modified in the way in which my Honourable 
friend, the Mover of the amendment, wants to have it modified. It has 
been said by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, whom T do not see here 
now, that this amendment is a very reasonable one, as if the other 
amendments were not. I do not agn^e with him there. Unless an amend- 
ment is reasonable, I do not think any reasonable man will support it. 
There may be divergence of views and we may be looking at tlniigs from 
different standpoints. In spite of that, when you find that every amend- 
ment has its supporters — and there were more than, one — we should not 
(diaracterise a particular amendment as the only reasonable one. Then, 
again. T do not agi'ee with my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, w^hen he says 
that his motive e}mnf>t. he (questioned. Nobody has questioncid motives. 
On the other hand, I would ask him to accept it and that he should not 
question the motives of any of the Honourable Members who have moved 
several amendments. No one had any motive, even my Honourable friend, 
the Jaiw Member, when moving his amendments — save and except the 
interest of his country to servo and the Government of the country. As 
I liave already said that our angle of vision may bo different, but nobody 
can question the honesty and sincerity of purpose of the Members of the 
lYeasurv Benches as well as Members of the Opposition. With respect 
to this clause and the amendment, T submit that the same reasons have 
been advanced for enacting sub-clause {2) and I do not agree with that 
f(^r reasons which T have said in another amendment to a clause of like 
nature. Bo that as it may, I submit that this amendment should be 
accepted by the Honourable the Home Member on this very ground if I 
can convince him that the r(^asons for which he wanted to enact this clause 
do not (‘xist. He said yesterday that people who took to civil disobedience 
methods, the first thing that they did was without any i*easou Tvhatever 
to begin to rend passages fmm proscribed literature. If they do it for the 
fun of the thing, T say, why do you not leave them severely nhme? 

Tbe Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig (Home ^Femher) : T did not say 
yesterday that they did it without any roasem. The reason obviously is 
to spread seditious utterances. 

JSX. Amar Nath Dutt: In that rase my reading of these facts is a little 
different fiom the Honourable Member’s. T think in many cases simply 
for the fun of it and to annoy the officers they do it. I may give 
instances of people crying “Bande Mataram” whenever they see a man 
who would not like that eiy. It is no doubt annoying, hut if the man 
whom he intend,s to annoy only exercises a little self-restraint which is 
ox])ected of responsible men, T think in that case the man who cries will 
bo tired of doing so. As T was saying. T disagree with my Honourable 
friend over there w^hen he says that this will spread sedition. It is 
misgovernment only that can breed real sedition leading to revolutionary 
methods. It is oppression and tyranny that is the cause of real sedition 
and sedition, in mere talk or out of mere fun to annoy a particular 
Govommont officer or a particular citizen who wants fo shciw himself up 
as a very very loyal citizen for some ulterior motive, T beg to submit, is 
not real sedition. That being so, T think if responsible men will have a 
little amount of patience and allow these men to follow their own methods, 
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which after all does not injure Government or anybody else for the matter 
of that, I think there will be no such cries and no such things done for 
the sake of fun for any length of time and the thing will be at an end. 
But if you want to put a stop even to these things in that way, I think 
you ought to accept the very reasonable amendment for the sake of making 
the law a real law and not a negation of all laws. It has been argued 
that ignorance of law is no excuse. But that principle does not extend 
to executive acts and the Honourable the Home Member said that these 
are executive acts and these executive acts he wants to legalise. Publica- 
tion in a Gazette of proscribed literature is an executive act and I am 
aware of no system of jurisprudence which compels us to know of all 
executive acts that may be described in that precious official document 
known as the Gazette of a particular Province or the Gazette of India. 
I well understand the basis of the principle of ignorance of law is no 
excuse, but certainly there is no such principle as ignorance of an executive 
act or an executive fiat is also no excuse. In fact, it will be extending 
the principle too far. 

Then, my friend has tried to convince the other side that there should 
he some lest of criminal jurisprudence in a law like this. I submit I am 
not so hopeful as my friend, because for the last five or six days we have 
seen that test of criminal jurisprudence has not appealed to them. That 
being so, I would invite every elected Member on this side of the House 
to come over to our side, to once at least forget in their lives that they 
have not always to please the Government but that at times they have 
to look to the interests of the people and to vote for this amendment which 
I support wholeheartedly. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Law ilembcr) : Sir, I want to 
dispel one misconception with regard to the principle which was enunciated 
by Mr. Jog and repeated by my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, that 
ignorance of law is no excuse. That principle has no application whatso- 
ever to this case, because notification of proscription is a matter of fact, 
and not a matter of law. What is the underlying principle of clause 5 ? 
It is this, that no one should publish, circulate or repeat any seditious 
matter; that is the thing which the Government want to stop. Para- 
phrasing this clause I would read it like this: “Whoever publishes, 
circulates or repeats in public a seditious passage from u proscribed book 
shall be punished That is not exhaustive, but, for the purpose of my 
argument, I am confining myself to sedition and not referring to promotion 
of class hatred. What is sought to be introduced into this clause is this, 
that he can be punished only if it can be proved that he knows that the 
book had been proscribed. In support of that argument, Mr. Anklesaria 
urged that the clause, as it runs, might rope in innocent persons. T 
contest that proposition. What w'e are aiming at is the stoppage of repeti- 
tion of seditious matter. If a man repeats seditious matter, w’^hv do you 
presume he is innocent? 

Mr. K>. N. Anklesaria: Who calls it seditious? 

Tlie Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: 1 am coming to that. Ther 
question is asked— who calls it seditious? The Local Government calls 
it seditious. That is, Sir, as I tried to explain yesterday, not merely the 
opinion of the Local Government, but the opinion of the Local Government 
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16 subject to the scrutiny of^the High Court. An order of proscription 
may be set aside by the High Court on the ground that the matter 
complained of is not seditious. Therefore, we start with this that when 
in the opinion of the Local Government, which is subject to the scrutiny 
of the High Court, a matter is seditious, that must be taken to be seditious. 
Start from that point. A man goes and repeats a seditious passage, and 
he is punished under this clause. Why should you say that we are 
punishing an innocent person? A man may not know that a book has 
been proscribed, but certainly he is presumed to know what is seditious 
and what is not seditious, because that is a question of law. That principle 
that ignorance of law is no excuse does apply to the case where a man 
has to judge whether what he is repeating in public is seditious or not 
seditious. Therefore, the argument that an innocent person may be 
punished under this clause does not hold good. And how does the amend- 
ment improve the situation? That person either knows that a book has 
been proscribed or he does not. How does his absence of knowledge that 
it has been proscribed make him any more innocent than what he was 
before? If he is repeating a seditious passage, the offence is in that 
repetition, not in his knowledge that the Government have declared it 
objectionable. That has got no bearing on the nature of the passage. If 
there be inherent sedition in the passage, it is immaterial whether it is 
proscribed or not. Supposing it is not proscribed, and a man repeats the 
seditious passage, is he not liable for prosecution for sedition? Sir, 
instead of prosecuting a person for sedition, we arc providing in this clause 
ihat when a person is guilty of sedition, he shall be taken before a 
Magistrate -and the certificate of the Local Government will be conclusive 
on the point that the passage is seditious. That is, we are substituting 
executive opinion, which is subject to judicial scrutinv, for the opinion 
of the Magistrate before whom a man is prosecuted. That is all that this 
clause propojses to do. 

Then my friend Mr. Aiiklesaria’s argument was that we might be 
penalising a man for repeating a passage which in ordinary circumstances 
would be perfectly innocent. I submit, Sir, there is no warrant for that 
supposition, because what in ordinary circumstances would be perfectly 
innocent would not be a case of repetition of what is intrinsically and 
inherently seditious .... 


Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: 1 cited the instance of Kansa Vadha, the 
execution of Kanaa, 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Then his next argument was 
that this clause did not require guilty intention and, therefore, the clause 
offended against one of the primary principles of criminal jurisprudence. 
In elaborating that argument, he dealt with the question of mens rea. 
In this House I have noticed there is a good deal of misconception about 
mens rea. There is no such thing as mens rea, as known in English 
Common law, existing in the Criminal Lav\’ of India. Sir, in support of 
this proposition, which to many of my friends may seem astounding. I 
shall quote a passage from Mayne's Criminal Law. Dealing with rea^ 
he says this: 

“Tt is an almost immemorial, commonplace of English judges to state that there 
can no conviction on a criminal charge, unless the prisoner has a na, or guilty 

mind.** 
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Tlicn. after qiiotincv some old aiit-horities, lie ij:ooa on to say : 

“Its meaning was discussed with great elaboration in two English cases. . 

He gives those eases : 

“In the last case. Stephen. J.. with characteristic independence, expressed an 
opinion that the maxim itself was not of much practical yahie and was not only likely 
to mislead, hut was ahsolutelv misleading; and. m this opinion, Manisty, J., who agreed 
with him in nothing else, most heartily c-onciirred. When the maxim originated, 
criminal law practically dealt with common law offences, none of which were defined. 
The law gave them certain names, such as (reason, iniirdei*. burglary, larceny, or rape, 
and left any person who was interested in the matter to find out for himself what 
these terms meant. To do this he had to resort to the explaiiationa of text- writers and 
the decisions of judges. There he found that the crime consisted, not merely in 
doing a particular* act, such as killing a man, or carrying away his purse, but in doing 
the act with a particular knowledge or purpose*. The super-added mental state was 
generalized by the term //»«/?•« rca, and the assertion that no one was a criminal unle.ss 
he had the Tfa, really came only to this, that nothing amounted to a crime which 

did not include all its necessary ingredients. . . . Tlie maxim that every criminal 
must have a menu ren was generally true, but was always valueless. The. real question 
was, whetlio.r in each case the accused had the particular rra wliich proved him a 

criminal.” 

After discussing the meaning of the expression mvns< ren, Mayne goes 
on to say : 

“Under the Penal (%ide such a maxim is wholly out of place. Every offence is 
defined, and the definition states not only what the accused must have done, but the 
state of his mind with regard to the act when he was doing it. It must have been done 
knowingly, voluntarily, fraudulently, dishonestly, or the like.” 

Tlicrefore, to do a thing knowingly is not necessary ; in some eases mere 
voluntary action is mens na. 8ir, when a man goes and repeats a 
seditious passage, does lie not do it voluntarily, or does he do it involuntarily? 
As knowledge is in certain offences an (ssential element in mens rca, so, 
voluntariness in certain other offences is an essential element in mens rca. 
Here wc arc dealing not with an offence which has know ledge as an es.si*ntial 
element, but of wdiich voluntariness is an essential element. Where then 
this clause offends any principle of eriniuial jurisprudence T fail to see. 
The whole confusion lias arisen from the English conception of the 
expression mens rca without reference to its application to Indian offences 
under the^ Indian Penal Code and other criminal laws. That is the basis 
of the whole misconception. Knowledge or criminal intention is not a 
necessary ingredient in every offence. In many offences voluntariness is 
quite enough. Let me give this illustration. A man is in possession of 
an unlicensed firearm. He may or may not know’ w'hether license has 
been taken out for that particular weapon. It is not necessary that he 
should know’ it, — that he should know’ that it is unlicensed. He may not 
have any criminal intention of making an illegal use of that w’enpon. Not 
necessary. The mere fact that he vohintarilv possesses an unlicensed 
revolver is an offence under the law. In that case that voluntary possession 
is the mens rea. No intention is nocessarv, no knowledge is necessary. 
I will give another instance. Mr. Bnngca Iyer conics from Europe, and 
lands in Bombay with dutiable goods which he has not declared. He may 
or may not know that the particular thing — say, six pairs of silk stockings 
th.at he has got in his suit case is dutiable. His knowledge is immaterial. 
The very fact that silk stockings are dutiable is quite enough to constitute 
an offence. No improper intention may have been in his mind. (Laughter.) 
He may not have any knowledge of anything, but nevertheless, be will he 
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guilty of an offence, fcio inucii for mvii8 rea. My learned friend, Mr. 
Anklesaria, aaid, you cannot deter a man from doing what he does not 
know to be wrong. What is the thing which he has got to know according 
to the amendment? He has got to know that a thing has been proscribed, 
not that vvliat he is repeating is riglit or wrong. That is left to his own 
judgment. So, his knowledge or his ignorance of the notification in the 
Oazette lias no bearing upon his judgment as to whether the passage 
which he is repeating is* seditious or not seditious. I do not follow that 
part of the argument of my learned friend. My Honourable friend gave an 
illustration of a book containing 15 passages, three of which are objection- 
able and the Madras (xovernment declares these three passages, proscribes 
tJiem. Ordinarily, wlien a book is proscribed, the book is proscribed, not 
that passages are culled out from that book. 

Mr. N. K. Ankleaaria: The whole book is proscribed. 

nie Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Then he says, a man reads in 

public a passage not declared. The premise is wrong, because passages arc 
not declared, the book is declared. 

Hr. H.. N. Anklesaria: Not declared under section of the Criminal 
Procedure ('ode, hecausi' they have got to declare what is the seditious 
matter. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I was thinking of the notification 
ol proscription. In the notification, a book would be proscribed, na 
passages will be mentioned there., 

Mr. W. N. Anklesaria: Because the grounds have to be mentioned in 
tbe notification. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The ground mentioned w^ould be 
that there are passages in the book which are seditious. 

Hr. N.. N. Anklesaria: Objectionable passages have got to be specified 
in tlic notification under section 99B. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I venture to disagree. 

Hr. S. 0. Hitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions : Non-Muliammadan. 
lUiral): They are not done as a matter of fact. 

Hr. N. N. Anklesaria: The matter has to bo specified. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Section 99A says: 

“Wherf» any newspaper, or hook. . . wherever printed, appears to the Local Govern- 
ment to contain any seditious matter, or any matter which promotes or is intended to 
|)romote feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of His Majesty’s 
Hubjects, that is to say, any matter the publication of which is punishable under section 
124-A, or section 153-A. of the Indian Penal Code, the Local Government may. by 
notification in the local ofTicial gazette, stating the grounds of its opinion, declare 

every copy of the issue of the newspaper <n>ntaining such matter to be forfeited to 

His Majesty.” 

All .that the Loi*al Govenimeut has to do is to stat-o the grounds of its 
opinion, and it would be a statement of the grounds of its opinion if it 
says that this book contains matter which promotes class hatred, or this 
book contains matter which js seditious under section 124A. That would 
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be quite enough. It is not necessary to quote passages, and it is not usual 
to quote passages. Then, my friend went on to say that the sub-inspector 
in the Punjab reports that a certain passage was repeated which was not 
declared by the ^Madras Government as seditious. Sir, as I have said, 
the Madras Government has not declared any passages and if the sub- 
inspector brings to the notice of the Local Government a seditious passage 
?n that book and the Local Government issues a certificate, as we are 
contemplating, then the presumption w'ould be that that particular passage 
is an objectionable passage. Sir, the order of proscription by the Madras 
Government was subject to tlie scrutiny of the Madras High Court. If 
the order stands, the presumption would be either that the Madras High 
(•ourt did not set aside' the order or that no one thought it worth his 
while to take the matter to the High Court to have the order set aside. 
Now, the order stands. If the order stands, the passage which the sub- 
inspector considers to he objectionable is brought to the notice of the 
Punjab Govenimcnt. The Punjab Government may take the opinion of 
its legal advisers. It may come to the conclusion that it is not objection- 
able or it may come to the conclusion that it is objectionable. .If it comes 
to the latter conclusion, it issues a cernficate on the basis of which a 


prosecution can be launched. Where is room for any confusion? Where 
dc these passages 10, 12 and 14 come in? The only passage which Is 
material is the passage which was brought to the notice of the Punjab 
Government and which was embodied in a certificate. Then, Sir, I come 
to the last point of my learned friend, Mr. Anklesaria. He says: “Oh, 
the Government may have difficnlty in proving knowledge, but you must 
honestly face it“. In ordinary eases I would certainly accept that advice, 
but in this case knowledge is ahsolutely impossible of proof. You are 
prosecuting a man for repeating a seditious passage* from a proscribed book. 
He was liable to prosecution for sedition, but you are not taking that 
protracted course of a regular trial under section 124A. You are taking 
the shorter course. For tliat shorter course you go to the Local Govern- 
ment for its opinion whether the passage is seditious or not. If you are 
forced to prove that the accused had knowledge of the notification 
declaring the book to be forfeited in most cases the prosecution would fail, 
because such proof is impossible. A man goes to a street corner and reads 
a seditious passage. How is anybody in the Government to know whether 
that man had knowledge of the fact of proscription or not. Therefore to 
require proof of this fact would really mean defeating every prosecution 
under this clause. It would be frustrating the object of the clause. 
When you are enacting any law, you must enact it in such a way that 
its wording does not frustrate its object. If you introduce the element 
of knowledge here, you will be frustrating the object of this clause. I 
concede that that would not have been a conclusive answer provided 
there were inherent risks in the clause, risks to which an ordinary innocent 
person might be exposed. I- have shown that an ordinary citizen who 
repeats an innocent passage is not exposed to any risk. An ordinary citizen 
who repeats a seditious passage cannot claim immunity to the same extent 
and, therefore, in order to bring that man to justice who has tepeated a 
seditious passage, you should not enact a law which would make prosecu- 
tion futile. Sir, the amendment would render the clause futile. I oppose 
the amendment.; 

Mr. S* tl. Kitrft: I support the amendment of my friend; Mr. Anklesaria. 
r admit that there has been confusion of thought, but T am afraid the 
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learned Leader of the House might have intentionally tried to confuse the 
House. He says that whoever repeats a seditious passage only, comes 
under the purview of this clause. What is necessary for a conviction? 
■What is required to be proved for conviction under this clause is the 
publication and the only other element necessary to be proved is that it 
is from a newspaper, book or other document which has been proscribed 
and where this passage occurs. Where does the Honourable the Leader 
of the House find that the person who committed the offence was repeating 
a seditious passage? It is the Government in their executive authority 
who styles it as a seditious passage. For the conviction of the person only 
two elements are necessary. It is publication and that it occurred in a 
proscribed newspaper or book or document. Then the Leader of the 
House was trying to confuse us by saying that because Government in 
their executive function said that it was seditious, so it must be taken 
for granted that the man was knowingly repeating a seditious passage. 
Here I join issue, with him., 

I 

The EonouraUe Sir Brojendia Mltter: I did not say that. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: That is what T iinclerstwd the Law Member to say. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I may not have expressed myself 
<3learly. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: That is iny misfortune. I find in this clause there 
is no necessity of proving that the passage is seditious. It is merely the 
publication and that the passage was quoted from a book which has" been 
proscribed by Government are the only two facts that are to be proved. 

I shall be glad to be enlightened by the Honourable the Home Member 
when he makes a reply — whether in the Court there will be any necessity 
of proving that the passage was seditious beyond the fact that the sub- 
inspector found it to bo seditious and tl.c Govorninent on that report 
accepted the passage as seditious. Yery ingMuiously the Law Member said 
that when the book itself was proscribed, there were provisions to move 
the High Court for annulling that proscription. The book was proscribed. 
It was in the interest of the author to make an appeal to get the order 
annulled. The offender, under the present clause', was not a party when 
the book was proscribed. Why should he take it upon himself to fight 
j^ainst the proscription and go to the High Court. ' 

Tbo Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: If Mr. Mitra will excuse me 
for a minute, I think he is not right in ^^aying that it is only the author 
of the book who can go up to the High Court-. Anybody who has got a 
copy of the book can go up to the High Court*. Mr. Mitra will find that 
in’ the Comrade case, Mr. Muhammad Ah’s case. He took the case to 
the High Court on the ground that he had a copy in his possession and 
that copy had been forfeited to Hi.q Majesty:. 

;Mr. S.,.0. Mitra: That ihay be so, but our contention in this case ia 
this. If a man. committed any offence unwittingly, it is. not expected of 
1 P.M. gentleman, who is not even aware of that order of forfeiture 

or proscription, to;go to the Court. There may be a right of 
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iiiiybofly to H^lit H^ainst *111 v orders of iorfoituie. ©very ^o iii&iiy 

books, ‘leudets, dociiineiits and newspapers are behi^ forfeited, and if it 
be the business of aiivbodv to fight in each case then 1 think their 
hands will be too full. *' But our ease is that the offender litre under this 
clause, if he is not even aware of that forfeiture, should be in that case 
protected. So it is not a question of a man repeating a seditious passage. 

Then, as regards the other point, 1 could not understand why, if an 
articjlc is seditions, the man sliould not be prosecuted under the seditious* 
section and why lui should be denied trial by a judge and which is 
appealable in the regular way, and w'hy this sliort cut to get the man 
(ionvieted should be taluni recourse to. That question has not been 
answered by only saying that it is a. shorter route. There may be a 
shorter route, but it is liable to great abuse and to denial of justice to a. 
man. As regards the question oi mrn,s rea, 1 think my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ankle-saria, argued it very lucidly JUid made it clear that there 's 
that differeuce htdween the English and the Indian law that under the 
English law the guilty mind has to be proved, but in Indian Law unless 
the section specifically ])rovides for vinis rca, it is not a necessary 
element for conviction," but that is no argument why we should demand 
in this chiuse to include menn rea as a necessary element, and there is no 
reason why these words should not ht» added to prove the guilty mind of 
the offender. Sir, with these words, I support the motion of my friend, 
Mr. Anklcsaria., 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, I am not sure that it is 
really incumbent on mo to say anything after the extremely exhaustive 
exposition of the law given by in\ Honourable colleague, the Law Member. 
The Honourable Members opposite have expressed their great admiration, 
which I share, for the speech of iny Honourable friend, Mr. Anklcsaria. 
It was learned, it was eloquent «aDfl it was long — three very commendable 
qualities in speeches on this debate. Wc have also been exhorted by my 
Honourable friend, Mr, Amar Nath Diitt, to bo patient. He suggested 
that in enacting this clause the Government were showing some impatience. 
Well, I think. Sir, as to that charge, that while the members of Government 
have sat here day by day and listened to these elaborate debates on points, 
which I confess liave often .seemed to me small points, they cannot be 
accused of undue impatience. This particular point, though it has given 
rise to most elaboraie legal argument, ajipears to me, to my untrained 
intelligence, to be a very simple- one. ITie question is whether when a 
document has been proscribed and Jts proscription has been published in the 
Government gazette, it is reasonable to assiime that a person who repeats 
passages from that document is aware that it has been proscribed. I 
submit that in the first place the document is a seditious document or It 
would not have been proscribed, and anyone who proposes to repeat a 
passage from sucdi a document has got to exorcise reasonable caution. 
There is no difficulty in satisfying himself whether in fact it has or has 
not been proscribed ; and in fact, as Honourable Members are perfectly well 
aware, if this provision were inserted in the clause and it were necessary 
for the prosecution on every occasion to prove that the accused actually 
knew that the book had been proscribed, then they would be asking the 
prosecution to prove an impossibility. The clause would be made entirely 
ineffective. Sir, I oppose the amendment. 
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Mr. PrestdentCrhe Honourable Sir Ibrahim Babimtoola) : The question 
is: 

''Thai in sub-clause { 1 ) of clause 6 of the Bill, after the word 'force* the words 
^knowing or having reason to believe that such copies have been so declared bo be 
forfeited* be inserted.’* 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is: 

"That clause 5 stand part of the Bill.** 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I want to speak on the motion that clause 5 stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Yes. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Sir, I wish to oppose this motion. Xbis is a typical 
clause and I wish to ntake it clear to the House what the real nature of 
the entire Bill is, from the wording and from the scope of this clause. 
Amendment after amendment has been moved and rejected. Sir, I think 
I am in order? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : If you restrict 
yourself to clause 6. 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Sir, on a poiht of order, — have we 
not already had a full debate on clause 5 as a whole? Is it in order that 
we should have a second debate on the clause as a whole? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : It is obvious 
that Honourable Members are entitled to express their views on every 
question that has to be put to the House and on which they have a right 
to vote. The Chair recognizes the force of the argument which the 
Honourable the Home Member has advanced, vlz,^ that that would lead 
to repetition. So far as possible, the Chair will take care that repetition 
does not take plac(?. It has to be remembered that w-hen a question has« 
to be put to the House and it has to bo voted upon, discuss-don on it must 
be held to bo in order. The fact that tlie original amendment as«king for 
the repeal of this clause was discussed and voted upon cannot take away 
the right to discuss why tlie clause •should or should not be allowed to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Sir Lancelot Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department) : S’ir, might it 
not' be desirable in that case either to cut short the debate on the motion 
that the clause be omitted, or to treat that motion as a purely negative 
motion and disallow it, instead of having a debate on the same question 
twice over? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : That may be 
the fault of the Buies and Standing Orders or the practice vrhich has 
prevailed. Ag a matter of fact there has hardly been any controvers«ial 
piece of legislation before this Assembly since it waa constituted during the 
discussion on which amendments for the omis-sion of clauses have not been 
held to be perfectly in order and allowed to bo discussed. (Applause.) 
This practice has prevailed all these years and the Chair has no intention 
of making any change in that procedure. 


c 
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Sir Abdur Rahim: Sir, I do not propose to take up much of the time 
of the House. The amendments have been disposed of one after the other 
and we have now come, therefore, to the clause as it stands. I said that 
this is a typical clause and it really reveals the object with which it is to 
be enacted and this is the object thi-oughout the entire Bill. Now, what 
I wish, first of all, to point out is that the clause purports to define the 
jurisdiction of the executive on the one hand and of the Court on the 
other. Let us see what is the jurisdiction of the executive as laid down 
in the clause. The jurisdiction of the executive is that it can declare 
any book, newspaper or a document to be objectionable and, therefore, 
to be proscribed. What happens aftervuirds, I am not concerned with as 
I am concerned with the scope of this clause. The man whose book or 
document cr newspaper has been proscribed or any other person who takes 
an interest in the matter can refer the matter to the High Court. That 
igf another matter. But it is the jurisdiction of the executive under this 
clause to pronounce upon the nature of the publication. Now, what is 
left to tlie Court under this clause? The Court has only to find that any 
passage fi’om that book or newspaper or document has been recited or 
rcpeatecl in public. If that is found, that is quite enough for the Court 
and it must, therefore, convict the person wlio has repeated that passage. 
It does not pronounce, acjcording to tliis clause, upon the character of the 
passage that is repealed. It tlu; facft is proved that a man has recited a 
passage from a proliibited ’publication, he is guilty and is liable to be sent 
to jail. Now, sii])posi]ig a news))aper, for instance, is j)r()seril)ed. As 
Honourable ]\Jcnil)ers know, a newspaper contains all sorts of matter. 
Some of it may be ol'jecLionable and, so far as it is objectionable, we 
must take it for granted that the pronouncement of the executive is 
conclusive as tlie law requires. But there arc other passages in a news- 
paper which are not objeeticn.-ible. Still, according to the interpretation 
that the Court is bound to put upon this clause, any passage, iKAvever 
innocent or laudable, cited from a proscribed ru^wspaper, is liable to 
be brought under its operation and the man can b(.‘ sentenced. 

I do not want to repeat the arguimuits that have been addressed to 
this House as regards the question of mens rva or guilty knowledge or any 
element that ordinarily goes to constitute a crinu!, hut T do c.hallenge the 
statement of the Honourable the Law Member that the Indian Penal Code 
does not recognise the guilty mind as a necessary ingredient of an offence. 
There may be some particular cases, individual cases, in which that element 
need not be present, but tliroughoiit the Indian Penal Code surely that is 
the most important clement. In almost every offence of any character 
it is necessary to find out whetht?r there has been guiltv knowledge or not. 
Malicious intention or unlawful object or some such element has to be 
found. I do not know how a clause like this Ciamo tf) he drafted. It simply 
means that the jurisdiction of the Court to pronounce upon tlie real guiilt 
of a person is taken away and everything is left to the executive. The 
question is whether the House would accept a clause of tins character. 


The Honourable Mr. H. G, Haig: Sir, having been present throughout 
the debate on this clause, I think I am right in saying that all the points 
raised by the Honourable the Loader of the Independent Party have already 
been fully discussed and replied to and, therefore, I do not propose to 
give any further reply. 
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Hr. Prestdant: The question, is: 

'‘That clause 5 stand part of the Bill." 

‘'The Assembly divided : 
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Ryan, Mr. T. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster. The Honourable Sir 
George. 

Scott, Mr. .T. Ramsay. 

Sber Muluirnmad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh. Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Smith. Mr. R. 

Sorley, Mr. 11. T. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 
Wajihuddin. Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Yakub. Sir Muhammad. 

Ziilfi(}ar Ali Khan, Sir. 


Mody. Mr. H. P. 

Pandian, Mr. B. Rajaram. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Parma Nand. Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 
Pluwkun, Mr. T. R. 

Puri. Mr. G'oswanii M. R. 

Raiiga Iyer. Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi. Mr. Badri Lai. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harhilas. 
Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 
Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Sitarainaraju, Mr. B. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Thampan, Mr. K, P. 

Uppi Sahel) Bahadur, Mr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


Sardar. 

^Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

NOES~40. 


The motion was adopted. 

Clause 5 was added to the Bill. 

The Assemblv then adjoumed for Lunch till Thirty-Pi ve Minutes Pa^t 
Two of the Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Thirty-Five Minutes Pas- 
Two of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola 
in the Chair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtool^i) : The questioc 
is ; 

“That clause 6 stand part of the Bill.’* 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That clause 6 be omitted.** 

As originally drafted, clause 6 was to introduce an amendment in section 
505 of the Indian Penal Code. There, in that section, in sub-section (b), 
the words “whereby any person may be induced to commit an offence 
against the State or against the public tranquillity*’ were to be omitted 
and in their place “or hatred or contempt towards any public servant or 
any class of His Majesty’s subjects” were to be substituted. That was 
the original clause as proposed in the original draft of the Bill. In the 
Select Committee, every reference to the Indian Penal Code was dropped 
and, therefore, the clause, as is now before the House, was substituted for 
the original clause 6 of the Bill. The clause says : 

“Whoever makes, publishes or circulates any statement, rumour or report which is 
false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with intent to cause 
or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any section of the public 
or hatred or contempt towards any class of public servants or any class of His Majesty's 
subjects shall bo punished, etc., etc.’* 

I want to point out that '‘any class of public servants or any class of His 
Majesty’s subjects” do come under the expression “any section of tht^ 
public” and, therefore, they arc not required here. I congratulate the 
Home Member and the Law Member for dropping the protection granted 
to any public servant in the original draft — hatred or contempt towards 
any public servant — and they have now retained hatred or contempt towards 
any class of public servants. But I maintain that any class of His 
Majesty’s subjects is not at all required here. This Ordinance Bill has 
been brought forward for the sake of affording protection to Government 
servants and the Bill, as returned from the Select Committee, provides 
protection to a class of public servants; but then there is no necessity 
of any class of His Majesty’s subjects because any section of the public 
is protected by clear words and, therefore, any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects is superfluous. I maintain that the original provision in the 
Indian Penal Code is quite sufficient for the protection of Government 
servants and everybody. Any statement, rumour or report which is pre- 
judicial to them will bring the offender under the clutches of the law and 
he will be adequately punished under the Indian Penal Code and, therefore, 
there is no necessity for this new clause which is very stringent and 
brings in many confounding things. As I havo just pointed out, there is 
no necessity for making any mention about any class of His Majestv’s 
subjects, because His Majesty’s subjects are generally protected by the 
Indian Penal Code. Some protection was required towards a class of 
public servants no doubt, because wc have seen that in the non-co-operation 
movement certain services were singled out and contempt was shown 
towards them .... 
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Sir Muli&mmad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural): But you moved a similar amendment about that clause 
also — protection of some servants? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Therefore I maintain that the clause is very wide 
and does not deserve to be accepted by this House. At the same time 
I shall point out that the Bill, as originally drafted, was an amendment 
to the Indian Penal Code, and, therefore, the Exception to section 505 
would have automatically applied to the new section; but here although 
some words have been imported in the body of the clause, I do hold that 
the Exception as given in section 505 of the Indian Penal Code is more 
liberal and, therefore, ought to have been introduced here. I, therefore, 
propose that clause 6 be omitted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That clause 6 of the Bill be omitted.” 


Xunwar Baghubir Singh (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
IS'ir, I beg to oppose the amendment moved by Mr. Jadhav. I am surprised 
that he being a Member of the Bombay Government at one time should 
bring forward such an amendment as this, namely, to omit the whole clause 
which is really in the interests of Government. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: He is not a Member of the Government now. 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh: I was recently reading a bocjk called Storia 
Do IMogor by Manucci. There I found how Prince Aurangzebc spread false 
rumours to ['rojudice the cause of Prince Dara. Therefore, it is the duty 
of every* wise Government to see that false rumours are not circulated in 
the country. As a Government, the Government of India have taken a 
very right step in inserting this clause, because false rumours play a great 
havoc in the present political condition of the country. For instance, a 
rumour was spread the other day that Mahatma Gandhi was out of prison. 
So every civil disobedience man took advantage of it to show mysterious 
powers of the Mahatma and the rumour was so widespread that everybody, 
even in remote villages, began to speak of it. Therefore, it is very necessary 
that this clause should be retained. I am against the entire omission of 
the clause, and, therefore, I oppose the amendment of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jadhav. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I am sorr>^ Sir, that my friend from the Agra 
Division has not been able to find himself in agreement with the Honour- 
able the Mover of the amendment. Probably he thinks more for the 
Magistrates and Colloxitors than Mr. Jadhav, a former Minister of the 
Government of Bombay. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Still he was an elected ^lember. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Be that as it may, I submit that the clause 
v.hich the Government desire to insert in the Bill is not needed for the 
purposes for which it has boon introduced, namely, to combat the civil 
disobedience movement. They want to protect Government servants from 
certain things, and those are: “things likely to cause fear or alann”. I 
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submit that fear or alarm which does not induce anybody to break the law 
or commit an offence should not have found a place in this Bill, in fact 
that principle is to be found in section 505 of the Indian Penal Code, 
where we have in clause (b) “with intent to cause or which is likely to 
cause fear or alarm to a public or to any section of the public whereby 
any person may be induced to commit an offence against the State or 
against public tranquillity”. Certainly, nobody would quarrel if you have 
a provision like this in this Bill, and I think what my friend 
from Aligarh meant was that such protection ought to be given, and 1 
think my friend, Mr. Jadhav, will not deny that such protection should 
be given. But to give protection to the extent that is contemplated here 
is something very wide and is not needed for combating the civil dis- 
obedience movement. In the first place, I think that Government officers 
ought to have some stamina in them to withstand public criticism or even 
unjust contempt which others may feed when discharging their public 
duties. To deal with the masses of the people is a very difficult thing, 
and I think many of the Government officers will bear me out when I say 
that a kind word or kindly treatment will capture the imagination as well 
as the affection of the peojde over whom these officers rule, while the people 
will not dare express their contempt or hatred for the unjust and tyrannical 
acts which these officers are prone to commit at times in their official 
capacity. I submit that to take away the Government officers who have 
to administer the law in the mufassil from the liglit of criticism is not 
the right thing to do, because every criticism made against an officer may 
be said to bring him to contt*mj)t or liatn'd. in fact in thcs(‘ tbiys if the 
Honourable the Homo Member would^ care to acquaint liimscdf witli tlu' 
conditions in the mufassil and see how these officers are behaving with the 
people, he will at once sec that their behaviour cannot but evok(‘ contempt 
and hatred for that class of people who administer the law at the present 
moment. You cannot expect that the whole people will be above all such 
feelings of hatred or contempt for the wrong doors, and ospoeially when 
these wrong doers happen to possess unlimited powers. Beginning from a 
small pin prick to the hang rope of the executioner, you havi' everything 
in your power. The law gives you certain powers to infiict punishment 
on the people, but besides this you exercise more pdwers than is contem- 
plated by the law. If the Government officers are law-abiding, if they 
had that amount of respect for law which people outside that sac^red ring 
have, I think there would have been less room for enacting a clause like 
this. You cannot kill hatred and contempt for an individual of that type. 
So long as human natiire continues to be what it is, one is bound to hate 
men who do things /for which hatred is the least thing that can be 
expressed. 

Then, as regards contempt, I submit that if their conduct is such, 
which is not contemptible, I think no amount of contempt can affect them. 
If they act in a contemptible manner, — and I do say that they often act 
in a contemptible manner, — then there is nothing wrong in criticising the 
actions of such officers. Here is one instance in which you are acting in 
a contemptible manner. You are flouting the opinion of the public; you 
are flouting 


lb. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola): The Honour- 
able Member should address the Chair. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I beg to be excused. Sir, they are flouting 
public opinion; they are not paying any heed whatsoever to the views 
expressed by the representatives of the people here, and need I say that 
it evokes both hatred and contempt in us for that? Instances like these 
ought to be avoided as far as possible in order to have good relationship 
between the Government and the people. You have witnessed from day 
to day how the Government servants here have treated all our appeals 
to them with respect to this piece of legislation, and if we demand of our 
servants, as they glorify to call themselves though really they are our 
masters, if we expect our servants to act according to our wishes, nay 
orders, and if they do not act up to our wdshes and orders, then we would 
have at once dismissed them if we had that pow'er. They are arming 
themselves 'witli more powers with a view to keeping themselves tight to 
their seats so that nobody can disturb them. That being their position, 
they should not deny us the little human feeling of hatred and contempt 
which their conduct must evoke in us. Sir, I may say that I am not 
addressing them personally, because I know every one of them is an 
estimable gentleman, — my Honourable friend, Mr. Dutt, as w’ell as my 
Honourable friend the Home Member. Dut the system they represent 
is a vicious one, and so long as they are in that system, their conduct 
inspires nothing but hatred and contempt. That being so. I support the 
deletion of this clause. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: As the House will have observed, 
this clause is proposed as a substitute for clause (b) of section 505 of the 
Indian Vo.nnl Code. The first difTereiice from clause {b) of section 505 
of llu? Indian Penal Code is that the words “wJiereby any person may 
be induced to coiiunit an ofhuice against the State or against the public 
traruiuillity ” are omitted. In otlier words, wlieii the rumour is false 
and is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public, it is proposed that 
that ill itself should be an offence and that it should not be necessary 
furth(‘r to establish the very dilhciilt proposition that the spreading of that 
rumour is likidy to induce a person to commit a definite offence against 
the State. We all know that in Ibis country the spreading of rumours, 
particularly false rumours, is a very easy matter and that it is apt to have 
a deplorable effect on tlio countryside in creating a general state of unrest. 
It is the easiest tiling in the world to spread a rumour — they are after all 
to a large extent illiterate people, and consequently credulous peo])le — 
a nimour that the Government arc either going to take some perfectly 
unjustifiable and ridiculous action, or that the Government are being 
overthroivn, or that tliero has boon a muliiiv of troops, or whatever 
may be. Those, rumours in themselves are most pernicious, and it is the 
intention of this clause that deliberate spreading of false rumours of that 
kind sliould bo prohibited. The, second point is that we have also prohibited 
the spreading of false rumours w’hich are likely to cause liatred or contempt 
towards any class of public servants or any class of His Majesty’s subjects. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. seemed to think that by 
making that provision w'e were interfering witli wliat he regarded ns his 
inalienable right ns a man to indulge in tb.e human feelings of hatred ‘‘^nd 
contempt towards Government servants. T should be the last person to 
attempt to deprive my Honourable friend ">f that satisfaction, and I w’ould 
point out to him that this clause in no way interferes w'ith any degree of 
hatred or contempt that he may feel tow’ards these Benches. The only 
thing with which it interferes is the spreading of definitely false reports 
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about US which are likely to cause those feelings. Sir, I oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Kahimtoola) : The question 
which I have now to put is : 

“That clause 6 of the Bill be omitted.*’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce): I move: 

“That in sub-clause ( 1 ) of clause 6 of the Bill, the words ‘or which is likely to 
cause’ be omitted.” 

f 

The clause is wide enough and I do not know what mischief it will cause, 
3pm these words *‘or which is likely to cause" further extend 

the mischief of this clause. The clause says : 

“with intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to 
any section of the public. . .” 

That is in very wide terms. Any two persons may come forward and 
say that they have been alarmed, that alarm has been caused to them. 
It is not very difficult to do so in these , days. So, I do not think that 
the operation of this clause should be further extended by the use of the 
words "or which is likely to cause". .\3 a matter of fact, the phrase 
"with intent to cause" may, in legal phraseology, be said to include "likely 
to cause", because a man’s intention cannot ho found either by stethoscopic 
examination or by X-ray examination. The intention is gathered from 
the reasonable or probable effect. So, in practice, the words "which is 
likely to cause" are included in the words "with intent to cause". There 
may be some difficulty in interpreting the words "or which is likely to 
cause", and, in my opinion, it will furtlur extend the operation of this 
clause. I move my amendment. 

!nie Honourable Sir Brojendra Mittert Two objections have been taken 
by Mr. Sen to the clause. One is that the word "public" is too wide, 
and secondly, that the expression "with intent to cause" includes "likely 
to cause". My short answer is this. We are doing nothing new. It is 
already in section 505 (b). Section 505 (h) says : 

“with intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the piiblic or to 
any section of the public.” 

So, these are not new words. They are already in the Indian Penal Code, 
and no reason has been assigned why t.he Penal Code should be altered 
by the omission of these words. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
which I have now to put is : 

“That in sub-clause (/) of clause 6 of the Bill, the words ‘or which is likely to 
cause’ be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 
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Hr. B. V. Jadhav: I move: 

“That in sub-clause (i) of clause 6 of the Bill, for the words ‘one year* the words 
“three months’ be substituted.” 

It might be pointed out from the Government side that in section 505 of 
the Indian Penal Code the punishment that is provided extends to two 
years and Government have been merciful enough to reduce it to one year. 
But I may point out that the offences under section 505 are very serious 
and heinous. Section 505 (a) runs thus : 

”... with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, any officer, soldier, sailor 
or airman in the Army, Navy or Air Force of Her Majesty or in the Royal Indian 
Marine or in the Imperial Service Troops to mutiny or otherwise disregard or fail 
in hia duty aa auch.” 

It is a very heinous crime «and, therefore, the punishment of two years 
that is provided in section 505 is all right; but in the present clause the 
offences that are made punishable are not so very serious and, therefore, 
the argument that in the original clause two years . punishment was 
provided does not apply. Then sub-clause (b) : 

“with intent to cause or which is (likely to cause fear or alram to the public or to 
any section of the public whereby any person may be induced to commit an offence 
against the State or against the public tranquillity.” 

That is also a very serious crime and, therefore, the punishment of two 
years is justifiable, but the acts that are made offences under the new 
clause are not so very heinous and, therefore, such a punishment as that 
extending to one year is unnecessary. At the same time, I may point out 
that in clause 4, which has been adopted by this House, the punishment 
is only three months and clause 4 is a very important clause as has been 
urged from the Government side. It provides against boycott of Govem- 
mfjnt servants. The boycott is a great inconvenience to Government 
servants no doubt and if, for that offence three months are sufficient, 
then I submit that the offence brought under the purview^ of this clause 
should also be punished with three months. Therefore, I move the 
amendment. 


Mr. Lalchand Havalrai: I support this amendment. It is admitted 
that this clause has been widened and made more elastic than section 505, 
Indian Penal Code. To provide one year’s punishment in the first instance 
is, I think, too much. T know that it is a maximum punishment, but I 
think, if not reduced by the Act, it will induce Magistrates to give greater 
punishment. I, therefore, support the amendment. 

The Honourable Hr. H. G. Haig: My Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, 
rightly anticipated my line of reply to his argument by pointing out that 
under section 505 of the Indian Penal Code, a maximum penalty of two 
years is provided. I concede his contention that some of the offences 
under section 505 of the Indian Penjil Code are more serious than the 
offence aimed at in this clause, hut that point is very fully met by the 
fact that under section 505, the maximum period of imprisonment is two 
years, while wc are providing merely for a maximum of one year. The 
period is that which the Rolect Committee recommended and T think in 
this matter it is safe to stand on their conclusion. Sir. I oppose the 
amendment. 
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Mr President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“That in sub-clause (/) of clause 6 of the Bill, for the words ‘one year* the words- 
‘three months’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I move: 

“That in sub-clause (J) of clause 6 of the Bill, for the words ‘one year’ the words 
‘six months’ be substituted.” 

I need not repeat the argument I advanced at the time of moving the 
first amendment, but I would point out that if the Honourable the Home 
Member found three montlis too low, he may bo induced to accept the 
period of six months proposed by this amendment. 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai: For the same reasons T support it. 

Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Kural) : Sir, we ought to make a distinction between section 505 
of the Indian Penal Code and the new clause now under discussion. The 
offences mentioned in section 505 of the Penal Code are certainly more 
serious and, if you look to the present clause, you will sec that the offences 
are rather imaginary or sentimental in their nature. If you compare the 
present clause with the provisions of suh-clause (h) of section 505 tho' 
Penal Code, you will realise the difference. Then, with regard to the 
punishmeni, there it was meant to be deterrent looking at the nature of 
tho offence, but here the object is to fight the civil disobedience movement 
and not to cause a permanent impression upon the people of tliis country. 
T advance ibis argument, h(‘cauR(* tho wording of Ihe present clause is 
likely to include opinions honestly expressed. It is very diflTicult in many 
cases to distinguish between opinions honestly expressed and rumours. 
Much depends upon the view one takes. The officials might call a state- 
ment false, but at the same time one may contend that it is tnie. Some- 
times it is very difficult to know the exact facts. The newspapers generally 
supply information to the reading public, on the information they get; 
sometimes it is contradicted. But sometimes the contradiction itself is 
found to be false. Under these circumstances, it is very difficult to know 
which is true and which is false as it is difficult to distingnisli between 
a false rumour and an opinion honestlv expressed. T beg to suggest that 
it would be proper for the Oovemmont to accept this modest amendment 
which has been so pitifully moved by Mr. Jadbnv. 

The Honourable Mr. H. 0. Haig: My raply to the previous amendment 
was a general one and, therefore, covers the arguments which have been 
advanced with reference to this amendment and I do not think it is neces- 
sary to repeat them. But with reference to what has just fallen from my 
Honourable friend, Eao Bahadur Patil, regarding the relativity of truth, 
I would remind him that it is a common duty of a Court to determine 
whether a thing is false or true, and we shall not be putting on the Courts 
any greater obligation than that ordinary and common one. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtooln) : The question 
is : 

“That in sub-clause (/) of clause 6 of the Bill, for the words ‘one year* the words 
‘six months* be substituted.” 


The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I move: 

“That to sub-clause ( 1 ) of clause 6 of the Bill, the following proviso be added : 

'Provided that no Court shall take cognisance of an offence punishable under this 
section unless upon complaint made by order or under authority from the Local 
Government or some officer empowered by the Government in this behalf*.** 

Sir, it may be said that I am hoping against hope. But I do not 
think that that will be the mentality. I hope consideration will be given 
to my amendment because in this new clause new offences are created, 
and, under section 505, I. P. C., there is a difference. Under that section, 
it is not mere circulation, but some overt act has to be proved to have 
been done, whereas in this case mere giving fear makes out the offence. 
Thercfoi-fi, it is very necessary for the Government to consider that there 
ought to be some precaution. I am not taking out the power from the 
hands of the Government. What I ask for is precaution of an executive 
nature. Some precaution there ought to be and with that view I move 
my amendment. 


Mr. S. G. Jog: Sir, the other day when a similar amendment was 
moved by my esteemed friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, he charged this 
side of the House with inconsistency or rather with blowing hot and cold 
in the same breath. It was pointed out by my esteemed friend that when 
the Local (lOvernmeiit’s or any other responsible officer’s sanction was 
given, that practically amounted to a mandate to the Magistrate and that 
the only thing then left to the latter was to pass a sentence. It was 
pointed out that fliere should be precaution, particularly when new 
offences were crc?ated, as then they werc‘ likely to work more mischief, by 
creating a handle for sttirting prosecutions under this clause. Sir, it is 
no doubt tnio that the politicians, as well as the occupants of the Treasury 
Benches, have on occasions to be exposed to the charge of inconsistency 
by blo\\dng hot and cold in the same breath, but in view of the very 
vagueness of this offence and in view of the fact that a new offence is 
being created, I think we should have some sort of precautionary measure 
or, to use a technical phrase, a .sort of safeguard, and, therefore. I think 
we should support my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai's amendment which 
will much minimise the rigour of the clause. Sir, T heartily support the 
motion. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved by 
my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. The pix>viso which the Clover of the 
amendment \vishes to be inserted does form part of clause 4 and, on the 
same analogy, it might bo said that this should be necessary also with 
regard to this clause 6. Therefore, Sir, I support- the motion. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, my Honourable friend, 
Mr. littleband Navalrai, in moving his amendment, said that he was hoping 
against hope. It was I think a very small hope that he had, — that in 
this matter ho might prevail on us to accept his amendment, and, tlierc- 
fore, T feel. Sir, that I am not being very brutal in extinguishing that 
very little hope. The Honourable Member himself provided the answer 
to his own argument. He pointed out that under section 505 of the Indian 
Penal Code there is no such procedure, and the various offences under 
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section 505 are very closely analogous to the offences under this clause. 
It would be, in my opinion, quite wrong to have a different prccedme in 
this clause from the procedure already in force for section 605. Sir, I 
oppose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“That to sub-clause (i) of clause 6 of the Bill, the following proviso be added : 

‘Provided that no Court shall take cognisance of an offence punishable under this 
section unless upon complaint made by order or under authority Local 

"Government or some officer empowered by the Government in this behalf . 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 6 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The queslion 
iis: 

“That clause 7 stand part of the Bill.’* 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I move: 

“That clause 7 of the Bill be omitted.’* 

The marginal note to this clause is “Molesting a person to prejudice of 
employment or business Technically, it may bo said that this clause 
is aimed against picketing. This is an Ordinance-made offence. Bofore 
the Ordinances were passed, the act of picketing was n<.>t punishable at 
.all, and it is the right of every subject of His Majesty to be allowed to make 
use of this common right. Now, a man might meet a friend and both 
• of them might stand and talk together. In that way they may cause 
some slight obstruction to others, but if that obstruction is not intentional 
and if the other persons had a right way to some other place to move on, 
then I think loitering there would not be an offence nt all. But, under 
the present Ordinance rules, this picketing has been made penal and severe 
penalties are provided in this new Bill also. The Bill says: 

“Whoever, with intent to cause any person to abstain from doing or to do any act 
which such person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, obstTucts or uses violence 
to or intimidates ...” 

Of course using violence or intimidation is generally penal and must be 
punished. We have nothing to say against actual obstruction or the use 
of violence. We cannot defend it. But, at the same time, we have to 
see that the right of picketing ought to be respected if it is non-violent 
and at the same time if it is not against the expressed desire of the person 
whose shop or house is picketed. Sir, the clause is an objectionable one, 
so much so that my esteemed friend from Guzerat, Mr. Anklesaria, also 
has tabled an amendment and it will be realised, therefore, that it must 
be a really objectionable clause. Then: 

“with intent to cause any person to abstain from doing or to do any act which 
such person has a right to do or ,to abstain from doing, obstructs or uses violence to 
or intimidates such person or any member of his family or person in his employ . . 
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Thus the protection that is afforded is not only to the owner of the shop, 
but it extends to “any member of his family or person in his employ**. 
So the protection is very much spread out and it is rather indefinite, 
because it will be dilBBcult to say who is or is not a person in his employ 
and whether that person was picketed because he was the employee of a 
particular individual, and so on. So, it is rather an indefinite provision 
and it ought not to be there : 

“where such person or member or employed person resides or works or carries on* 
business’*. 

Therefore, the protection which is extended is not only available to 
authorised persons, but it refers also to various places. A person may 
have a place of business in one place and if the picketing is carried on 
there, it is made penal. That person may have a place of residence in 
another place and his servant may have his place of residence in a third 
place. The protection under this clause is spread over so many places- 
that it is really difficult for one to say where a pedestrian will be safe; 
whether he will not come under the clutches of the law for picketing a 
particular individual or a member of his family or an employee of his at 
his place of business or at his i)lace of residence or at the place of residence 
of a servant, and so on. It is so very indefinite and so very extensive 
that it will be very difficult for an honest man to even move out of hia 
house and to go for his business. Then, Sir, that is not all. The clause 
goes on to say : 

“or happens to bo. or persistently follows him from place to place,’* 

He may not ho at his place of business; he may not be at his place* 
of residence; but wherever that person or the servant or the member of 
his family happens to be. If he is in a theatre or a cinema house and if 
some other person is also there, then perhaps the first person may objectf 
that he is followed by him wherever he goes and, therefore, he may seek 
to bring him under the clutehes of the law. Then, Sir, .that too is nofr 
enough, but in sub-clause (b) it is said : 

“loiters or does any similar act at or near the place.” 

People do not walk at the rate of four or five miles an hour, but some- 
times they go very slow and if they are going very slow in front of a shop, 
then perhaps a policeman may go to him and pounce upon him and say : 
“You are loitering hero; come along with me; the offence is made 
cognizable. I shall prosecute you“. The indefinitonoss and the harmful- 
ness of the clause are apparent. Sub-clause (h) further goes on to say : 

“wher(< a person carries on business, in such a way and with intent that any person 
may thereby ho deterred from entering o- approaching or dealing at such place.” 


Then there is an Explanafton which runs thus : 

“Encouragement of indigenous industries or advocacy of temperance, without the 
commission of any of the acts prohibited by this section is not an offence under this 
section.” 

It might, ho argued on behalf of G<')vernmont that this Explaiuifion 
has been inserted there in order to provide that propaganda for Swadeshi 
could be carried on with impunity. But, then, the condition is put in : 

“without the commisskva of any of the acts prohibited by this section.** 
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And the acts prohibited by this clause are so very wide that it will be 
quite impossible to exempt any person or any action under it and, therefore, 
the operation of this clause will be to the effect of stiffing any Swadeshi 
propaganda or any propaganda agaiust drink. So, Sir, I move that the 
whole clause be deleted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That clause 7 of the Bill be omitted.” 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Saida (Ajmer-Merwara : General): Sir, 
the motion under discussion is No. 106 on the list. 105 amendments 
have been proposed and all have been rejected and there is not the ghost 
of a chance for this motion to survive the slaughter of the innocents. If 
I, therefore, support this motion, it is to record my protest against the 
enactment of clause 7 in its present form in this Bill. 

Sir, T have nothing to say to Government making ifc an offence for 
people to use obstruction or violence in order to prevent Government 
servants and others from doing their duty or what they are paid to do 
or when they are anxious to do what is profitable to them. My complaint 
is that the provisions of this clause are all-ernbracing. What siir])rises 
me is that those who arc responsible for this unhappy pii‘ce of h'gislation 
— unhappy not because it is to protect Government servants or others 
from harassment and trouble, unhappy not because it takes certain steps 
to save innocent people from unwittingly eonimilting certain acts which 
Government have made penal, but unhappy because in their zeal to 
crush the civil disobedience movement, the framers of this clause have 
lost their sense of proportion, perspective, and even the power to connect 
cause with effect and have presented to this House a draft which makes 
a man liable to he prosecuted, no matter 'what ho does or omits to do. [ 
am sure that the Honourable Sir Bmjendra Mitter is not responsible for 
it, his sincerity of purpose is well known; not eviai Sir Lancelot Graham 
w^hose sturdy common sense is appreciated by all. 

Sir, speaking on this Bill on the 27th September last when it was 
placed for Jeonsideration before the Legislative* Assembly in Simla, I 
made the following remarks in connection with clause 7 : 

“This provision too is equally bx) romprohensive, and unless it is modified or the 
intention of Government is translated by words info restrictiriK it to certain political 
matters, the clause, as it .stands, will cover the ca.se of n man interested in Jiiid w’orking 
for social reform. A person, 70 years old, is entitled to, and has a ri^ht to, marry, 
under the law, a girl 14 years and 3 days old. If a .«ocial reformer or anvlxxly, who 
takes interest in purifying society, tries to dissuacle that man from following that 
course, and if he loiters or stands in fiont of the door of that man’s house, under this 
law he can he prosecuted, for there is nothing to show that . . 

Ths BtonourSrblB Sir BiO]6iidiR MittBil Sir, I rise on n point of order. 
Is the ^ Honourable Member entitled to quote the mithoritv of his own 
speech ?’ 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) ; Order, 
order : The point of order is that the Honourable Member is reading his 
own speech made in this House. 
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Diwan Bahadur Harbilaa Sarda: I am trying to show that this Bill, 
before it went to the Select Committee, was open to certain objections 
a Ad, though ^Government have had time to reconsider their deci^on to 
make it shorn of all its defects, still the thing remains where it was. 
Then 1 want to show why Governmem have done this. The reason why 
1 am quoting from my speech is to show that Government have done 
nothing to remove the defects of the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Hahimtoola) : Apart from 
the point of order, the Chair should like to suggest to the Honourable 
Member (Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda) that it would be more effective 
if he were to give expression to those views again in his own words instead 
■of reading them out from previous records. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: 1 will accept your suggestion, but 1 
thought T was perfectly within my rights to show how Government were 
behaving in this matter, and, in order to show that, I was quoting certain 
wonls from rny speech. If, however, as you suggest, it is better that 1 
sliould raise the same objection while discussing now this thing, I will take 
that opportunity. It appears to me that Government, after the discussion 
was over in the Assembly in September, became awarc' of the shortcomings 
of their handiwork and saw the force of the criticisms directed against this 
nujMHurc by Members on this side of the House and by me particularly on 
clauses 2 and 7. But wlu'ther it was their fear of loss of prestige, or 
whether they thought that, constituted as this House at present was. they 
were able to carry the most defective? and reactionary measure without any 
dilhculty 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The Chair 
is very n.ductant to interru])t tlu* Honourable Member, but from the 
Honourable Member’s observations the impression produced is that he 
is making Ji speech on the third reading. At present we are dealing 
only with clause 7. The Honourable Member appecirs to be dealing with 
the whole Bill and the attitude of Government in regard to it. That would 
he perfectly relevant on the occasion of the third reading, but at present 
the Honourable Member will please restrict himself to the provisions of 
clause 7 and give his reasons in full why he is opposed to the retention of 
the clause in the Bill. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: I am confining myself entirely to 
clause 7. All the remarks that I am now making are confined only to 
clause 7. If they indirectly a])plv to otlier clauses. I am not to blame for 
it, but the gtnitlemen who sit on the opposite' Benches. I am confining 
myself entirely to the defects which are inherent in the language in which 
they have framed this clause and T do not want to go an inch beyond 
clause 7. 

I was only saying just now that T criticised clause 7 of this Bill in 
Simla, but notwithstanding the opportimity that was given to them they 
hnve not amended this clause 7 and my speech should be taken to be 
strictly limited to clause 7. I have nothing to do with any other clause 
of the Bill. Whether it was the matter of prestige or whether thev thought 
that in this Assembly they could carry anything they liked, they have not 
agreed to modify this (dausc so that it may be shorn of those defects which 
make it unacceptable to all reasonable men save those who are under a 
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mandate to support it or who have surrendered their judgment to the safe 
or the unsafe keeping of the gentlemen who adorn the Treasury Benches. 
Sir, if they did not agree to modify the frame of this Bill, they have 
tried to explain away the criticisms that were directed against it and they 
have added an Explanation to this clause 7. But that Explanation is not 
only superfluous, but, to use the mildest of words, meaningless. The 
Explanatio7i reads thus: 

“Encouragement of indigenous industries or advocacy of temperance without the 
commission of any of the acts prohibited by this section is not an offence under this 
section.’* 

Who in the world ever supposed or contended that if a man did not 
break any of the provisions of this clause he would be guilty under this 
clause? Does any man. with a grain of sense in him, contend or assert 
or allege that if a man does not break the provisions of a law, if he does 
not do anything which a particular section of law prohibits him 
from doing, he will be guilty under that law? I fail to understand the 
meaning of this Explanation which they have added to this clause. 

Sir, I would ask the Honourable the Home Member, or rather T would 
ask the Honourable Mr. Haig for w’hose sense of justice I have great 
respect, seriously to consider whether, if it is not his intention to expose 
workers in the cause of social, educational or economic reform to harass- 
ment and trouble, it is not up to him to modify this clause so that those 
wiio work for social refonn or educational reform or economic reform BhaW 
be excluded from the purview of this clause as long as they do not use any 
violence to anybody and pursue their avocations peacefully. 

It is very difficult for any one not initiated into the mysteries of 
statecraft to understand the principle underlying this clause which makes 
it penal for a man to do something to another man which the other man 
may not even dislike and about which he has no cause of complaint. 

Another extraordinary feature of this clause is that under this clause a 
person to whom anything is done has no right to complain. A loiters before 
the door of B; B finds no cause to complain againM: A and he does not 
complain or object to A’s act. But a third party, viz., the j)olicc, comes 
in and files n complaint and the man is punished. The matter is between 
two men, none of whom has complained, but a third party comes and 
complains that the man has committed an offence. This is the most 
extraordinary feature of this piece of legislation so far as this clause is 
concerned. Shall I take it that the framers of this clause have inad- 
vertently or unwittingly betrayed their real objective by inserting this 
clause which clearly shows that their sole purpose is not to crush the civil 
disobedience movement, but to control the entire activities of men, whether 
political, moral, social, economic or religious? * 

Sir, the clause, if we ignore the other alternatives and take onlv one 
alternative reads thus: 

“Whoever with intent to cause any person to abstain from doing or to do anv act 
which such person has a right to do or to ab.stain from doing, loiters at or near a place 
where such person resides or happens to be shall be punished with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to six months or with fine which may extend to five hundred 
rupees or with both. 
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You will see the absurdity and the ridiculousness of this provision if you 
consider one or two illustrations which I will give you to illustrate the 
purview of this clause. A man has a right to fast for one hundred days: 
he has a perfect right to do so ; if a man goes to him or loiters near his 
house to dissuade him by entreaties from doing so, ho is liable to be 
prosecuted under this clause. A person has a right under the Hindu 
customary law to marry two wives or more. If a brother of his first wife 
loiters near his house to entreat him not to marry a second wife and make 
the life of the first wife miserable, and he oniy w^ants by entreaties to 
dissuade him from carrying out his intention, that man is liable to be 
prosecuted. Take the third case as I said — a person has the right to 
take a leap from one side of a well to the other — ^he has a perfect right 
to do so and he has made his intention known ; and if a man goes to him 
or loiters outside the door of his house with the intention of dissuading him 
from attempting the leap as it might endanger his life, that man is liable 
to be prosecuted though the person he wants to save does not complain 
of the advice given him; but under this clause, as it is framed, the police 
have a right to challan that man and he is liable to be punished. The 
fourth instance which I gave last Session is the case of a man of 70 years 
who wishes to marry a girl of 14 years one day, which under the law he 
has a right to do, and if a man goes, and stands outside his house and 
wishes to dissuade him from doing so, he is liable to be punished. 
It is no argument to say that Government would not be so foolish as to 
prosecute such people as I have enumerated. The point at issue is not 
whether Government will do this or will not do this. The point at issue 
is whether under the clause, as it is framed at "present, a man is liable 
to he so prosecuted, particularly when we consider that the nature of the 
act, the intention of the person doing it, and even the fact that it is not 
displeasing to the person against whom the act is done, is of no considera- 
tion so far as this clause is concerned. 

If the clause had been so framed as to make it penal for a person to 
prevent people from carrying on their trade or following their profession, 
or do anything to interfere with a person who wants to do something which 
is profitable to him, or if he is compelled to do something which is un- 
profitable or which ho does not like to do, I could understand and I could 
appreciate Government’s desire to enact the clause. But when Government 
ask us to help them to enact a clause which makes it an offence for us to 
do what we have every right to do and what, in certain circumstances, 
are ordinary duties to our fello\NTnen, and ordinary laws of morality, ordinary 
common sense imposes upon us the duty of doing, we are compelled to 
say “no” and reject the demand. 

Mr. H. T. Sorley (Bombay : Nominated Official) : Mr. President, 1 
oppose this amendment. We have now come to clause 7 of the draft Bill- 
Clauses 7 and 13 are the two most important clauses of the Bill and it 
is absolutely necessary that clause 7 should bo put on the Statuto-bcM^k 
in something more or less like its present form. T am going to give reasons 
which I hope will convince this House why this course ought to be 
followed. The civil disobedience movement has discovered a new technique 
of law-breaking for which the Criminal Law. ns it stands on the Statute- 
book today, is quite ineffective and this technique consists of two parts: 
the first is a mass campaign of certain specified offences by crowds, and 
the second part la an instigation of these crowds by juntas, cabals, or 
caucuses, call them by what name you like, which exist for the very 
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purj)Ose of instigating disobedience to the law. These juntas go by tho 
name of Congress Working Committees and they have been declared 
illegal in many parts of the country. Now the effect of this law breaking 
is the intimidation of individuals w'hich has resulted in a tyranny, a very 
gross tyranny, which must be stopped and which it is the duty of the 
State to stop. Now, the law breaking is of two kinds: first, it is 
•committed by crowds as such; secondly, it is^ committed by numbers of 
individuals acting as agents together for this purpose. The first typo 
of law breaking is mass law breaking and usually takes the form of various 
kinds of unlawful assemblies. The second kind of law breaking is what 
we call vaguelv and unscientifiGally picketing. I shall, in the course of 
the next few minutes, try to draw a distinction between what picketing 
means in theory and what it has actually meant in practice. And I wish 
to explain my point of view by particular reference to examples of picketing 
in the Bombay Presidency. I had many excellent opportunities of seeing 
the course of the civil disobedience movement in the Bombay Presidency 
not only in the Bombay City; but in seven districts of the Presidency at 
various dates during 1930. i931 and 1932; and I am talking from full 
knowledge and with full responsibility for what I say. The one cardinal 
fact in respect of the kinds of law breaking typified by picketing is the 
inadequacy of the law relating to criminal intimidation and the discovery 
that has been made by the organisers of the civil disobedience movement 
of this. They have discovered that it is just as easy to injure a man, to 
annoy a man* to intimidate a man and terrify a man by merely following 
him "about in the street or by lying in front of his door as it is by hitting 
him on the head. And there is this great difference between following a 
man about in the street and hitting him on the head, that whereas the 
law provides a perfectly adequate remedy against persons who hit others 
on the head, it is very weak and vacillating when it is dealing with persons 
who follow others about in the street or lie in front of other people’s 
doors. The definition of criminal intimidation is given in section 503 of the 
Indian Penal Code thus: 

“Whoever threatens another -with any injury to his person, reputation or property, 
or to the person or reputation of any one in whom that person is interested, with intent 
to cause alarm to that person, or to cause that person to do any act which he is not 
legally hound to do, or to omit to do any act which that person is legally entitled 
to do, as the means of avoiding the execution of such threat, commits criminal intimida- 
tion.” 

Now, the plain fact of the matter is that this definition of criminal 
intimidation does not cover many acts of intimidation which have been 
found most effective during tho civil disobedience movement and havo 
been admitted by this House to be objectionable and requiring suppression. 
I do not want to discuss tlie inadequacies of section 503 in detail, because 
T wish to proceed to more important matters, but 1 just want to say this 
now, that the great weakness in section 503 lies in the meaning which 
Courts have attached to tho term “threatens”. The word “threatens”, 
as interpreted by the Courts, does not cover very many actions which are 
in the nature of threats and have the same effect as threats, and as long 
ago as, T think, about 1888, it was held in the Courts that advising 
persons not to deal with others did not constitute criminal intimidation 
and it was held in other cases that threats of rjr-communicalion and social 
boycott did not come within the scope of section 503. As the civil dis- 
obedience movement has been largely built up on this defect in section 
503, it is perfectly obvious that tho law in this respect is inadequate. 
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The existing law is inadequate because, as I have said, the definition of 
criminal intimidation is not sufficient. It does not cover intimidation of 
the nature which is now provided for in clause 7 of this Bill. Clause 7 
of this Bill is properly to be regarded as an extension of section 503 of 
the Indian Penal Code and as a supplement to it. The second reason 
why the law relating to intimidation has been insufficient for the civil 
disobedience movement is that even in cases where a sufficient 
legal remedy is available under the law, it cannot be applied, 
because crowds or a number of individuals act together as aggressors 
and the individual aggrieved is afraid to complain, and the third reason, 
why the law relating to intimidation is inadequate, is that it fails at 
present to provide a short, sharp, simple remedy which will penalise directly 
the various actions that take place without it being necessary for the State 
to establish that certain very definite actions have occurred which would 
bring the law within the various provisions of the Indian Penal Code. 

I come now to discuss for a few moments the general nature of picketing. 

^ ^ Picketing, as 1 understand it, means something like this. It 
means that one or two or more individuals, who do not agree 
Avith a person, go to visit him or stand over him in order to try to 
})ersuade him to change his view, to do something that he would not 
otherwise Avish to do. In other Avords, picketing is a form of persuasion 
to be carried out by argument, with logic and Avith reasonableness. Now, 
there is nothing objectionable in that, but the point is that when one man 
is going to be persuaded l)> sevc'rai persons, it is a question of fact exactly 
Avliere persuasion ceases to be unobjectionable and , becomes objectionable, 
and it seems to ino ])erfectly clear that the persuasion becomes objection- 
able Avhen any question of force, or compulsion or intimidation or annoyance 
(•nt(*rs in the circumstances, and it is I'recisely my criticism of picketing 
as carried out hv the Congress organisation during the civil disobedience 
campaign that it has ahvays gone beyond this limit. It has passed beyond 
reasonable limits, it. has ])asse(l from the bounds of the unobjectionable, 
it has crossed that barrier and become definitely objectionable, and in this 
view 1 am fortified by the admission made by the Congress itself at the 
time of the Gandhi-IrAvin Pact. In the T^ord Irwin-Mr. Gandhi Pact, signed 
by the Congress on the 5th March, 1931, it Avas said that “such picketing 
(that is in furtherance of boycott of intoxicating drugs and drinks and 
all foreign cloth and liquor shops) slioidd be unaggressive and should not 
invol\"e coercion, intimidation or restraint, hostile demonstrations, obstruc- 
tions to tlie publi<" or any offence under the laAv. If these conditions are 
satisfied in any area, picketing is to he suspended there”. T think that 
»s a ('omplete admission on the part- of the Congress that the picketing, 
as carried out up to the 5th of March, 1031, did oAvrstep these bounds, 
and the question Avhich T Avisli to put to the House uoav is, Avhen we 
consider the kind of organisation Avhicli the Congress has employed in 
order to paralyse the State and the authorities responsible for laAV and 
order, and Avhen, in consequence of the policy laid doAvn, they engage large 
numbers of agents to stand over, Avatch and beset, to use the English 
phrase, in order to get those Avith Avhom they disagree to change their 
views, Avhon avo remember that the Congress itself is avoAvedly out to 
paralyse the State and to change the system of Government by unlaAvful 
means, can wc for a moment suppose that picketing of that kind can 
•ever be peaceful, that there will over be absent from it some element of 
intimidation or terror or annoyance to the persons AA’hom they Avish to 
persuade and with whose views they arc* in disagreement? T suggest, Sir, 

D 2 
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that it is quite absurd to think that Congress picketing, as we understand 
it, can be anything else than unpeaceful and violent. 

I wish now to refer to some typical instances of picketing in the 
Bombay Presidency. I have collected a large number of instances; in 
many cases I have seen the picketing for myself, but I have collected 
several typical instances in order that the House may fully understand the 
problem that we are dealing with, an.d that the House may realise why a 
provision like clause 7 should be put on the Statute-book more or less in 
its present form. I have got five different types of picketing here. The 
first is one of interfcrence\ with purchasers and seizing the purchased 
goods from them; the second is the use of female picketers who employ 
force; the third is to obstruct persons by lying flat on the roads and not 
allowing vehicles to pass, and the fourth is picketing followed by crowd 
action which degenerates into serious offences against life and property 
and is accompanied by threats, and the fifth kind is picketing accom- 
panied by intimidation in order to force the payment of fines to the 
Congress, and I am going to quote chapter and verse for every one of these 
things. 

On tlie 8th of July, 1930, in the Bombay Cit;y^ at about 9-30 p.m., a 
police constable in plain clothes purchased two shirts in the Chira Bazar. 
When he was returning, he was accosted by three or four volunteers who 
asked him why he purchased shirts of foreign cloth. As the volunteers tried 
to get hold of the shirts, the constable caught one of them by the neck. 
A crowd collected and it was alleged that the const-able was a C. I. D. 
man and he was roughly handled. 

5th August, 1930, Bombay City. Congress volunteers stopped carts 
carrying bales of cloth to ascertain whether they contained foreign or 
swadeshi cloth. The bales were ripped open, and, as they were found 
to contain foreign cloth, a volunteer accompanied the cart to its destina- 
tion to ascertain the name of the party to whom the goods were to be 
delivered and then reported the matter to the Boycott Committee of the 
Congress. 

3rd November, 1930. Bombay City. Three female volunteers of the 
Hindustani Seva Dal, who were picketing the godown of E. Spinner and 
Co., attempted to prevent a hand cart containing bales of cloth from 
leaving the godown. The godown authorities informed the police who 
went to the godown and formed a cordon round the three pickets and 
allowed the hand cart to proceed. Soon after, five other women picketers 
tried to stop a second cart and similar action had to be taken by the police 
before the cart was allowed to proceed. A crowd collected, jeered at the 
police and cried “Shame". 

20th January, 1931. Bombay City. In the evening a bullock cart 
and a hand cart laden with foreign cloth were emerging from the docks 
along the Musjid Bunder road when they were obstructed by about half a 
dozen volunteers near the Musjid Bunder Bridge. The volunteers 
prostrated themselves in front of the carts. The driver of the bullock 
cart left his cart and disappeard, leaving the goods as they were. He 
was afraid to come back. 

21st January, 1931, Bombay City. At about 12-80 p.m.| three volunteers 
obstructed a hand cart containmg foreign cloth belonging to a Muhammadan 
merchant in Kambekar Street. One prostrated himself in front of the 
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(?art, while the other two were pushing away the owner when the police 
arrived and arrested them. 

29th January, 1931. Bombay City. At 6 p«m.| a Parsi lady accom- 
panied by two Parsis purchased some foreign cloth from Karanjia and Co. 
on the Hornby Road, which, as you know, is the main street of Bombay', 
and were about to enter their car when two volunteers prostrated 
themselves in front of the car. The Parsis left their car and engaged a 
taxi, but the volunteers followed and obstructed the taxi. A large crowd 
collected and some one pulled down the connection cable of the tram into 
which the Parsis had entered. Word w’as sent to the police who arrived on 
the scene, arrested the volunteers and dispersed the crowd. 

29th January, 1931. Bombay City. Ten volunteers picketed the 
shops of chemists and druggists in Princess Street and Shaikh Memon 
Street. At 11 a.m., a customer, who had purchased some drugs, was 
going along Shaikh Memon Street, when he was stopped by some volunteers 
who wanted to examine his purchases. As he had purchased British 
drugs, ho was prevented from taking them away. He left the cooly who 
was carrying the package with the volunteers and went to the Princess 
Street police station, but by the time the police arrived the volunteers 
had disappeared.. 

T quote now an instance from the mufassil. 

East Khandesh, jMay 1931. The Chopda Taluka Congress Committee 
started to picket the shop of Fulchand Agarchand as it was alleged that 
Jic had imported foreign cloth into Chopda m violation of his pledge. The 
shop was picketed from May otli to jMay 10th and stopped when he paid 
Es. 101 which the Congress Committee had ordered as a fine upon him. 

I liad hoped at one time to be able to draw an analogy between the 
civil disobedience movement and the General Strike in England, but I 
consider that possibly a better opportunity for talking on that point may 
arise later on when tlie amendments relating to peaceful picketing come 
up for decision. I just want now to refer to what His Excellency Lord 
Irwin said on the Otli July, 1930, in the Simla Session of the Assembly in 
this connection. He said : 

‘‘Mass action, even if it is intended by its pmnoters to be non-violent, is nothing 
but the application of force under another form, and when it has as its avowed object 
the making of Government impossible, Government is bound either to resist or to 
abdicate. The present movement is exactly analogous to a general strike in an 
industrial country, which ha.s for its purpose the coercion of Government hy mass 
pressure as opposed to argument.” 

In this connection, in order to throw sonic light upon the wording of 
clause 7, I wish very briefly — 1 have taken up more time than I had 
intended to — to refer to what happened in Groat Britain after the General 
Strike of 1926. The chief result which ensued from that strike was the 
passing in 1927 of the Trades Dispute and Trades Union Act. That Act 
made very important alterations in the law, and the changes which have 
been made in the English law are exactly analogous to the provisions 
which are now made in clause 7 of the present Bill. Section 3 of the 
Tradeg Dispute and Trades Union Act dealt with intimidation. Tt defined 
intimidation for certain purposes as constituting watching and besetting. 
Watching' and besetting corresponds very closely to the various acts which 
have been specified in sub-clause (a) and sub-cianse (b) of clause 7 of the 
Bill. The second thing that this Act did was to enlarge the scope of 
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criminal intimidation, and it is very instructive. I am going to read out 
to the House the provisions of section Z and compare the English law 
with the present clause. Section 3 enlarged the scope of intimidation for 
precisely tlic same reasons as Government are now seeking to enlarge and 
suppleineut the definition of criminal intimidation in section 503, because 
under tlie law, as it existed previous to the General. Strike, a vast amount 
of intimidation and annoyance was being carried on against private 
individuals, which the law. in its then existing form was unable to stop. 
Section 3 of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, rends as 
follows : 

“Every person who. with a view to cornpcO any otlier person to abstain from doing 
or to do' any ad whith such other person has a legal right to do or abstain from 
doing, wrongfully or without legal authority : ^ 

(1) uses violence to or intimidates such other person or his wife or children, or 
injures his ])roperty ; or 

( 2 ) persistently follows such other person about from place to place; or 

(3) hides any tools, clothes, or other property owned or used by such other person, 
or de])iives him of or hinders him in the use thereof ; or 

(4) watches or besets the house or other place where such other person resides or 
works or carries on business, or happens to be. or the approach to such house or 
place ; or 

(5) follows such other person with two or more other persons in a disorderly manner 
or through any street or road ; shall, on conviction thereof, by a court of summary 
jurisdiction or on indictment as hereinafter mentioned, bo liable either to pay a 
penalty not exceeding £20 or to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding three months, 
with or without hard labour. ** 

The other important thing which was (lone by liiis Act was the declaring 
of a general strike illegal as such, and any acts in fiirtlierance of a generui 
strike were declared illegal, aiiti this section dealing with intimidation 
the main method by which the law was supplemented. Tlie point I wish 
to make now is that there is a very close analogy between what was done 
m England in 1926-27 and what is .sought to he done now, and for 
precisely the same reason — that India and England were faced with 
problems which present very considerable similarity, and the manner in 
which the problem is met might well be duplicated in tlie two countries. 
In a matter like this, where the State is tlireateiied by a siil)ver8ive and 
powerful organised minority which wishes to enforce its will upon the 
community at large, tlioi’e ai-o two qne.^tions which arise. One is, how 
h such a movement to be stopped and the second is. how is such a 
movement to be prevented. In the case of England, ilie Ooneral Strike 
was stopped by calling out the forces of public loyalty and by the provision 
of some special regulations. A similar movement was prov(mt(*cl for the* 
future by putting on the Statute-book pr<wisions of law which render this 
kind of intimidation impossible. In the case of India, tlic movement has 
been stopped, but not completely stopped, by the passing of the Ordinances 
for the time being; to prevent its rocrudesconco it is necessary that 
similar powers dealing with intimidation, such as arc provided in clause 
7, shall be put on the Statute-book. Sir, T oppose the amendment. 

Ra]a Bahadur O, Krishnamachariar H'anjore cum Triebinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : This is the second time that T have had the good 
fortune to follow my friend from Ouzerat and to point out for the first 
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lime that all his labours were unnecessary. The victory, so far as this 
amendment is concerned, is quite dear. I cannot understand why on 
earth my friend took all this trouble to read to us all these instances. 
They are perfectly true. Nobody denies them. Every one who follows 
the, newspapers knows them. As you have rightly ruled, if I may say 
so with respect, the question is whether this amendment should succeed 
01 not. The success is in their hands. Why all this trouble, I cannot 
understand. {Ary Honourable Member: “Why do you speak thcn?“) 

1 speak because it is my misfortune to oppose this, knowing I am going 
to lose. Unfortunately we arc leading a forlorn hope, as the English 
phraseology goes. If I had my own way, I should simply sit here and 
see Government making motion after motion and carrying them, with no 
opposition. In three hours time the whole business w'ould be over and 
we can all disperse. I should plainly and honestly liave liked that course. 
Unfortunately there is the newspaperwalla who would call us all shirkers. 
They w’ill say, we want something from riovernment. Some of us are 
afraid, some of us arc not, hut we ought all to go together. We must act 
in what they call the herd mentality. That is the reason why I am 
speaking, but honestly I do nof want to speak. {An Honourable Member: 
“Your speech might convert us.“) We have got a saying that when the 
last breath comes, there is no stopping it. Am I going to prevent the last 
breath from coming out? No, Sir, that ii5 beyond my power. I am not 
a doctor. My friend from Eornbay might try liis hand at it. but I cannot 
do it. 

Now, the great historian, James Antony Froude, has remarked that 
you can never rule a country autoeraticaily except that autocracy affects 
your owu demoeraev. 1 was wondering if James Antony Froude was not 
drawing upon his imagination as a theoretical historian, but todav I am 
thoroughly convinced thaf 1 ^^•as wrong and I did Froude an injustice in 
doubting his w'isdom, because my friend over tlierc from Guzerat not only 
recited to this House the steps that have been taken in England, but 
applauded it and w’anted similar action to bo taken in India. I am afraid 
a speech of that sort would not be particularly welcome for instance in 
Hyde Park for more tlian two rnrnntes :ind my friend would get a short 
shrift there. In the life of Johnson, there is mention made of a curate 
whose leg of mutton which was found to be good only in parts, but not 
as a whole. This Bill is not even like that. {An Honourable Member: 
“It is an cgg.“) Being a Brahmin, I cannot distinguish between one 
thing and another. Now, if we had a plain honest small Bill which 
punishes people who prevent tliem from doing what they are legally 
entitled to do, probably tliere would bo greater support and sympathy 
for the Government. Now, we do not know wliat tliey want, wliat they 
are after. Yon are going to get this demoeraev and. before you get the 
democracy, yon got the rope so tightened, so that the man has only to 
touch the string — and, well, it does not matter what happens. 

With the permission of the House, T just want to run through this clause. 
I want to ask the Government one thing. Bo they intend to administer 
this clause impartially? If they do. the whole of their C. I. B. will come 
in. I toll von how\ ' The moment some of us start from oiir places, it 
may bo Trichinopoly or Madras, there is n member of^ the C. T. B. 
shadowing us. T do not know if you are aware of it. They sJ^y. 
Krishnamachnri, for instance, is No. RB. T do not know if I am honoured 
in their books, but some of my friends h.ave been honoured. Birectly 
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they leave Madras, it is wired all over the place that No. 33 has left Madras. 
It is such an important business that “line clear*’ messages are sent. 
(^An Honoumblc Meinbef: “How do you know.**) Dare anybody deny 
what 1 am saying;* Let the Honourable the Home Member say “No**. I shall 
answer that question more specifically by saying that time after time, 
Session after Session in this very Assembly and in the previous Imperial 
Council, it has been said that the most important person who had been 
favoured with the attentions of the C. I. D. was niy late lamented friend, 
Mr. Gokhale. Mr. Gokhale, for whom tears are shed now, was the man 
wlio was shadoived by the police wlierever he went. That, Sir. is my 
source of information. Now', w^e shall take this clause and apply it to the 
C. I. D. “Whoever loiters at or near a. place* or persistently follows him 
from place to place.** Now', am I not entitled to come from Srirangam to 
attend this Assembly at Delhi? T have been elected by my constituency 
and I have been summoned by His Excellency th(* Governor General to 
come here. Now, here is a gentleman belonging to the C. T. D. w'ho calls 
me No. 33 and follows me closely. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Are they trying to prevent you 
coming? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: As for preventing me from coming, 
if I am too much annoyed, I throw the sop off. So far as the annoyance is 
bearable and so far as, on the balance of convenience, the annoyance is less 
than the importance of the duty as T conceive it which I have to perform, 
I come, but when I find it impossible, well, I give up. Sir, at times the 
attentions of these gentlemen are intolerable. Only the other day in Simla 
on the Caii; lload there was a little bit of an incident. Evor> one of us 
know's of that. Sir, T am quite serious in my objection. I say, this man 
persistently follow's me from place to place w’ith intent to cau.so any person 
to abstain from doing any act w'hich such person has a right to do. What 
I say is this: why does he follow rnc? I say, his intention is that I should 
not come here and speak in the Assembly. {Voices: “No, No.*’) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Tbrahim Rahimtoola) : Order, 
order. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Well, T cannot get into their 
intentions unless I am a ^fagistrate. Then there is no appeal to the High 
Court against the finding of the l\ragistratc. Sir, the fact of the matter 
is that the C. T. D. man will come and persistently follow: and now will the 
Government prosecute one C. I. D. man, because he comes under this 
clause? No. Sir, the man who would come under this clause is the man 
who wants to persuade another from doing w'hat the former considers to be 
wrong, and then he will come within the clutches of the law. There is 
another more serious instance I have in mind. You know, every night, 
after the baz«aar is closed, Puranas are recited. In those Puranas, there 
are various injunctions that you should not do this and should not do that. 
Now, such a practice will come under the clutches of the law if this clause 
is passed. I believe it was Lord Macaulay who pointed out that as our 
definitions are framed, it is theft to dip your pen into another man’s 
inkpot : and in order not to drive the Government to such an absurd 
position, section 95, I believe, has been framed to disregard these minor 
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offences. But if Macaulay’s spirit was hovering over this Assembly — and 
he was the mos^ distinguished Member of the Legislature in the seat whicU 
my Honourable friend, Sir Brojendra Mitter, is now adorning — ^he would 
perceive that there was at least one clause which he had forgotten and 
which the Honourable the Home Member has now supplemented and in 
reference to which my Honourable friend the Member from Guzerat 
applauded and pleaded for a whole hour. Sir, what I cannot understand 
is, why it is that when a man enters a shop and wants to buy something, 1 
should not stand in front of the shop and say, ‘‘Baba, please do not buy?” 
Why should that be an offence? Sir, you are just as much entitled to sell 
as i am entitled to prevent you from selling some thing. Then : 

“ioiters or does any similar act at or near the place. . 

Now, this loitering is a thing which I certainly hold is not a question of 
ingenious argument as my friend , the Honourable ‘ the Home Member, 
characterised what I submitted the other day. What is it that you are 
supposed to do when they say you have been loitering? Now, I cannot 
walk fast and so T walk slowly. They say I am loitering, especially if I 
am not in the good books of the police. I quite admit that in Guzerat and 
other places these executive officials have had a hard time, but you are 
])aid for it, you have got to take the lean with the fat, when you are going 
on witli your entertainments, with your parties, with your dances, with 
your balls, you do not complain. But some day you get into some minor 
trouble why complain? Sir, it is not an easy job to rule a great Empire 
and these things arc part of the day’s work of ruling 'a great Empire: and 
simply because in a certain place half a dozen persons had prevented 
another half a dozen persons from doing a certain thing, you want to move 
a great and big TiCgislativo Assembly to crush a fly and set to w’ork the 
Nasmyth hnminor. That is not the way a big Government like the 
British Government should rule India. It is perfectly true that you have 
trouble now and then. Don’t you have trouble in England? You have 
trouble e,vervwhere now and then. There was the General Strike in 
England and trouble up to 1020 and even after that for, a time, there was 
sueh an uproar, but nobody hoard of Consolidated Ordinances, and so on. 
So, before T sit down, I want to make it perfectly clear that this Assembly 
is not at all unwilling to give powers, to the Goveminent which would enable 
it to govern ; hut if you interpret governing to mean cnishing the people 
and all their activities, not even allowing them to raise their heads, then 
we say, “Stop, halt, wo cannot go with you”. That, Sir. is my position 
and that, T say, is the position of tlie Legislative Assembly. Then : 

“No Court shall take cogni'/anoo of an offence punislialiTe under this section except 
upon a report in writing of facts which constitute siicli offence made by a police officer 
not below the rank of officer in charge of a police station.** 

Now, Sir, I have had something to do with law-making and I cannot 
understand what this Explanaiion No. (2) is supposed to constitute as a 
safeguard. If you wmt the complaint, there is a thing called “the first 
report of the offence”. That first report of an offence is always laid before 
the Magistrate, and is this supposed to be more than that? If anybody has 
read the proceedings of Higli Courts, he will find very severe strictures 
D^ade at times by Judges, simply because the first report does not contain 
all the details. Who is going to be benefited by this Explanation? Then. 
— “officer in charge of a police station”. Now, there may be a little bit of 
fun' over that with regard to an officer in charge of a police station in the 
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mufassil. About half a dozen constables and one head constable were put 
in charge of that police station. In one place there is a murder committed, 
in another place there is an arson committed, and in a third place, a theft 
committed. All these men go away, and there is only one man generally a 
new recruit of a constable in charge of the police station who is present in 
order to make a full report of the facts of the case, — and what does that 
full report say? He writes two or throe lines and then refers the case to 
the Magistrate. Sir, that is the way these things are done. Sir, when an 
official report contains facts, they are taken as gospel truth. But when I 
state certain facts, they arc taken as ingenious statements and’ are brushed 
aside. Sir, if you want the regard of the people for you . . 

An Honourable Member: Whom do you moan. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: 1 mean it is tlie Government of 
India that want the regard of the people. It is not the Chair that is* in 
question, for it already commands the high regard of the ])Ooplc, and the 
people are so much concerned about the dignity of the Chair that they 
always uphold it and the affection, with which the Chair is hold by the 
people, is already a known fact, T was only talking of the Government 

which try to get respect at the point of the bayonet, and I was thinking 

of the remarks which fell from my Honourable friend, the Official Member 
from Bengal, when he said that I was narrating grandmotherly tales. 
Sir, the relationship ,nf a grandmother is not, after all, such a despicable 
one amongst us. Apart from that, it is not a grandmother story. Will' 
you investigate the; matter? T was myself going to prove the whole thing 
as T possess chapter and verse of it. So it is not a thing that happens 

occasionally; on the other hand, it is a thing which happens every day 

in some distant part or other of the mufassil. Tt is all right for people living 
in Simla and Delhi and travelling in their saloons, who wake up at 8 o’clock 
in the morning to say that India is prosperous. Sir. these gentlemen do 
not understand the thing: we understand it. Therefore, I submit, that in 
view of the possible trouble that this clause will create, T wholeheartedly 
support th(‘ amendment moved l)y my HononrahU' friend. Mr. Jadhav, that 
clause 7 be deleted although T know it fully well that this will not be the 
case. 


Sir Muhammad Yakub: Sir, after th(3 eloquent, elaborate and convincing 
speech of Mr. Sorley, for which he deserves to bo congratulated, I thought 
there w’as no need to make a long speech on the motion before the House. 
But the clause is so important, that T think a silent vote in support of 
it w’ouhl be out of place. Sir, if any of the mischievous activities of the 
Congress are to be stopped and curbed with a strong hand, it is the 
operation of what is generally know’n as the, boycott movement. It is 
very difficult to dcscrilie the forms which this mischievous movement has 
taken in this country. Houses and shops were burnt, cloth was set fire to: 
the nose of a cloth merchant was cut at Cawnpore, while a Mussalman 
merchant was killed in Beniircs. All this was done in the name of what 
is known as the peaceful operation of picketing. Tt has been said by 
certain Honourable Members that the wording of this clause is very 
comprehensive. I would submit that, on the other hand, the wording of 
this clause is still not as comprehensive as it ought to have been ; and I 
am afraid that the evil genius of Congress would forge certain other forms 
of picketing which would not be covered even by this comprehensive 
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clause of the Bill. Sir, last year in the months of May and June 1 was 
sitting in the Bar Library of Moradabad. I saw that about two or three 
dozen urchins, between the ages of 10 and 15, followed by two or three 
Congress volunteers, came, shouting insulting slogans and things like that, 
and besieged our Bar Library. Two or three urchins sat in each door and 
would not allow any of the members of the Bar to come in or go out and 
went on shouting that the members of the Bar should give up their profes- 
sion. It was a hot day and 1 required some water to drink, but these peaceful 
pickcters would not allow' the servant of the Bar Library to bring water for 
me. Sir, this is what tJuiy call peaceful picketing which should be tolerated. 
Then, Sir, it must be within your recollection that only the other day 
an Honourable Member wanted to come to this House to attend the 
Assembly and his residence was picketed and he was not allowed to attend 
the Assembly. This and many other phases of the activities of this 
operation of picketing are so annoying and so inducivo to the 
breaking of lli(» law of the land that there can never be any peace 
and j)rosperit\ until this movement is put an end to. Trade is ])aralysed. 
Wt‘ find tliat many petty merchants have become insolvent and have been 
ruined; their children arc starving: all due to this peaceful picketing. 
And the most unfortunate part of it is that, quite against the pious traditions 
of India, wotnen are employed for the purpose of picketing. Sir, in India 
woman has always been lield in very liigh respect. She has been con 
sid(‘retl as inspiring awe and is looked upon as a sacred thing, .and if a 
stranger touched tlie body of an Indian woman, lie would have been shot 
down immediately by b(‘r relatives. But what do we find now? We find 
that our Tongress zealois send their young womenfolk in order to be arrested 
and touched by the strangers. This is tlu' limit of it. Therefore. I 
submit tliat the worst of the evils which the Congress movement has done 
in India is tlu’outrh, what is called, this peaceful picketing and if you omit 
tin's clause, it would he hedtov that tlie whole Bill were dropped. For 
t]ies(‘ reasons, 1 strongly oppose the amendment and support the clause. 

Bao Bahadur B. L, Patil; Sir, it is most unfortunate that the Congress 
has taken ii]) tlie Swadeshi and picketing. It is equally unfortunate that 
the ("ongross has taken ii]) tlu' temperance movement and. I may add, 
that it is most unfortunate that the Congress prefers milk to tea ! Certainly, 
those are movements and national work which (night to have been taken up 
by each and every individual of this country. Because Congress advocates 
iliose tilings, they have h(*coine odious. (.1 Voice: “Do you mean to say 
that the Congress people do not drink tea at all?“) My point is this. We 
legislators onglit to see* what is good in a particular movement and what 
is had in it. F beg to snhniit that in every good movement there is some- 
thing evil. There is a proverb in my own vernacular that every light has 
its shadow. So, I submit that every good movement has its black side; 
that we must take for granted. Sir, I am alive to the excesses the 
Congress pc'ople (!('>. I know and T have heard many harrowing tales 
fold by the vi(;tims of Congress wc^rkers. But we must, first of all, see 
what Congress in reality proaclies. Does it preacli violence? Does it 
preach excesses? No. Then, we must see what the advocates of the 
Congress are actually doing? W^c» should not mind what the riff-raffs, who 
do not understand the principles of the Congress, do. They are the people 
who are led aw’ny by the superficial; they are the people who de not 
understand the theory or the principles of the Congress. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Tliis clause is meant for them and them alone. 
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Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil: If this clause is meant for such people, why 
do you not provide a similar clause for the excesses of Government officials? 
Do you not see every day that in quelling the civil disobedience movement 
the laws of the country are abused and Government officials often practise 
excesses? Volumes can be written of excesses in this country. Therefore, 
I beg to submit, that it is not the excesses that should be our standard 
in judging the movement. It is the underlying principle and the object 
which we have got to take into consideration. Therefore, I bog to submit 
to this House that we should take into consideration the real object and 
not the excesses — excesses committed both by some of the Congress 
workers and by some of the Government officials. 

Then, Sir, this clause aims at each and everything. It stands in the 
way of encouragement of Swadeshi, advocacy of temperance and probably 
in the way of removal cf untouch ability and progress of social reform and 
the preservation of orthodoxy. The whole point is that it stands in the 
way of advocating one’s own point of view, of whatever colour it may be. 
Therefore, it is up to the legislators to examine this clause clocarly and 
analyse it fulJy. Now let me draw the attention of the House to the first 
portion of sub-clause (1) (a). There, so far as the words **obstriicis, uses 
violence and intimidates” go, I have absolutely no objection. Siiffh kinds 
of acts may be punished by the existing sections in the Indian Penal 
Code. In my opinion, sections 341. 8o2 and oOS are sufficient to deal with* 
cases that come under these three kinds of intimidation. But if we take 
into consideration the other part of the sub-clause, we will find that it is 
so vague that it will certainly lead to injustice. 

My Honourable friend over there, Mr. 8orley, (jompared the provisions 
of this clause to the provisions of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act of .1927, section 3 (17 & 18 Geo. 5, c. 22). The fundamental difference, 
in my humble opinion, between the provisions of seefion 3 of that Act and 
this clause is this. By this clause we are creating a new <lefinition of 
intimidation. There the definition of intimidation is intact. He has 
placed his argument before us to the effect that that section too contains 
the words '‘watching” and “besetting” and the words in this clause are 
also similar and, therefore, there can be no objection to accepting this 
clause. Sir, if we closely examine section 3 of the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act, we will see that that section clearly retains the definition 
of intimidation. That definition includes, as it here includes, only more 
serious things. For the benefit of my friend over ibere, let me read a few 
lines from that section: 

“It is hereby declared that it is unlawful for one or more persons * * * 

to attend at or near a house o^ place where a person icside.s or works or carries on 
business or happens to be, for the purp«).se of obtaining or cominunirating information 
or of persuading or inducing any person to work f»r to abstain from wtirking, if they 
so attend in such numbers or otherwise in manner as to be calculated t^ intimidate 
any person in that house or ])lace, or to ob.slnict the approach thereto or egress there* 
from, or to lead to a breach of the peace; and attending at or near any house or place 
in such numbers or in such manner as is by thi.s .sub -.section declared to be unlawful 
shall bo deemed to be a watching or besotting of that house or place within the meaning 
of Section seven of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875.” 

Therefore, this clause does not stand any comparison with that section. 
Sir, I am personally convinced that though picketing in certain cases leads 
to excesses, it can be controlled by enlightened public opinion and pro- 
paganda in. the press; and, I am sure, after so much experience public 
opinion will not favour any excesses on the part of Congress workers. 
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\Vr^ must, 1 think, look to the main object in picketing. Picketing certainly 
is not a political weapon; it is meant only for the purpose of encouragin'^ 
Swadeshi and doing away with certain social evils. ° 

Then, Sir, iet me go to the Explanation. My Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, has fully dealt with the Explanation. In 
my humble opinion also, it is as good as not being there ; it is simply 
axiomatic. It says that what is not an offence under this clause is not 
an offence. Certainly it was very creditable on the part of the Honourable 
gentlemen who worked in the Select Committee to have introduced this 
Explanation. It allows us to carry on our propaganda with regard to 
Swadeshi and temperance, sitting all alone in our rooms and perhaps 
burning the midnight oil. 

Then I go U) sub-clause (2) which also has been added by the Select 
Committee. There I take exception to the words in the last sentence, 
“by a police officer not below the rank of officer in charge of a police- 
station’*. Sir, it is a common experience that very often the officer in 
charge of a police station is only slightly better than an ordinary constable. 

A head-constable can sometimes be an officer in charge of a police station. 
Can we arm such an official with these wide powers? That I leave to 
the House to decide. 

Then let us go to the procedure which is provided under this clause. 
We will find that it is considered to be one of the most heinous offences. 
In the first j)lace, it is not bailable; and, secondly, the accused may be 
arrested without a warrant, and the parties are not allowed to compound 
it, that is to say it is not compoundablc. The accused may be arrested 
without- wairant and the parties are not allowed to compound it. It is not 
compoundable. If a particular person is aggrieved by the act of the 
accMiscd, why should it not bo kept open for that individual to compromise 
the case with tlic accused? What is the heinousness in this offence I for 
one cannot understand. T expect some explanation from the Honourable 
the Tiaw Member wnth regard to this stringent provision so far as the 
procedure is concerned. Then, my Honourable friend, from Bombay, 
Mr. Sorley, gave a number of illustrations and he referred to some incidents 
that took place in the city of Bombay. As a matter of fact, I happened 
to be present at the time wdien one of them took place. It was the case 
of the Parsi Indy who had made purchases in the Hornby Road ; I was 
looking over there from the window of my hotel, and T want to bring to 
the notice of the House w^hnt happened in that case. The piclceters con- 
cerned were two young hoys, one of about 14 years of age and anotHer 
of about 16 years. It is reasonable that we should make proper allowance 
to the tender age of the boys. Unfortunately the movement has attracted 
voung hoys and girls: ^ve cannot help it; but how many are such’ cases? 
Such’" cases are foAv and far between and bv simply exaggerating these 
oases wo should not enact this clause which would go to prevent and 
almost give a death blow to the SwadosKi movement and tKe^ temperate 
movement and, above all. curtail the liberty of individuals of this 
Therefore, T am in full agreement with the Honourable the Mover of this 
amendment and wholeHenrtedly support hiin. 

The Assemblv then adjoumea till Eleven of the CloeK on Wednesday, 
the 80th November. 1032. 






LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday^ 30th November^ 1932. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chftmber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ]brahim 
Rahimtoola) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Sepahation of BrEAfA from Ixdta. 

1522. *Mf. S. C. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. Bhiiput Sinj'): (a) Will the 
question of the M?paration of Burma from India rest entirely on the voting 
of the Burma Legislative Council or will a Second Burma Round Table 
Conference be called to give the final verdict? 

(h) Is it a fact that the decision now taken will be conclusive and final 
for all time to come? If so, what is the special reason for this? 

(c) Will Burma be represented at the Third Round Table Conference in 
view of the results in the recent election? If not, why not? 

(d) Are Government aware that the subject has aroused much public 
attention in India and are they prepared to allot a special day for its 
discussion in the Assembly as early as possible? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a), (h) and (c). I regret it is 
not ])ossiblc for me to make any statement in reply to these parts of the 
Honourable Member’s question until the separation issue has been 
debated and voted upon in the Jlurma Legislative Council. In this con- 
nection I invite the Honourable ^rember’s attention to the Reuter’s 
report of the replies given by the Secretary of State in the House of 
Commons on the BUh instant to questions on the subject. 

(d) Government are aware of the public interest in the question. 
They do not propose to allot a special day for its discussion. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that India is not yet separated 
and it is still under the supervision, control, — and what is the other 
thing? (Ijaughtcr) — direction, do Government propose to make a state- 
ment on the subject stated in the question, because it is relevant to this 
issue? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: T do not understand the ques- 
tion, Sir. There is no question of separation of India. 

( 2673 ) 
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Mr, K. Ahmed: T never said the question of separation of India, I 
• meant* the separation of ]3urma from India. Do Government propose to 
give an answer since the direction, control and supervision are in their 
hands, and they are responsible? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Answer to what? 

Mr. E. Ahmed: The answer to tlie question I have put on the floor of 
the House. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I have answered that. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: That is no answer. That is a denial of answer. In 
view of the fact that it is clearly implied from the answer given that the 
Government of India luive shaken off their responsibility and in view of 
their denial to give an answer under the circumstances, do Government 
propose to state wliat their own experience of control, supervision and 
direction for the province is at present? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The 
Honourable Member keeps on repeating these words. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Yc<^, Sir; the question was put to the Government, 
and the Honourable the Law Member will not appreciate it. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: 1 said in answer to tlie question 
that it was not ])ossihle for mo to make .any statement until the sep.aration 
issue lijid been debated and voted upon in the Burma Legislative Council. I 
have no otlu^r or better answer to give. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Then do I take it that the responsibility for direction, 
supervision and control has been gn'en up by the Government of India, 
that the Honourable Members of this House are not to ask any questions 
and that they will have to depend on the Burma Legis^lative Council? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The assumption is unwarranted. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Are we to understand from the reply given by the 
Secretary of State in Parliament that the Government of India and the 
British Government propose to lay down for all time to come the policy 
which the Federal Government is to adopt on this question? 

As the Honourable Member has not apparently understood me, I would 
like to remind him that the Secretary of State made a statement that 
Burma's choice shall be irrevocable. Are we to understand that the British 
Government and the Government of India propose to lay down for all time 
to come that the Federal Government will have no rights in the matter? 

I 

I 

The HonourAble Sir Brojendia Mitter: This is a matter which is with'n 
the competence of His Majesty’s Government. The Government of India 
are not in a position to make any statement one way or the other as to 
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what the policy of His MajesAy g Government will be in the framing of the 
new constitution. 

Mr. H. F. Mody: Do the Government of India propose that the Round 
Table Conference should at least have a say, or arc they content to leave 
the whole question to His Majesty’s Government? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Q'his is a question which I am 
not in a position to answer. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What is tho reason? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: The reason is that this is a 
matter which is within the control of His Majesty's Government and not 
within the control of the Government of India at the moment. 

Mr, K. Ahmed: Since when? (Laughter.) 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Though the Honourable the Law Member cannot 
answer that question, it is within his special domain as Law Member to 
answer this: is it not constitiilionally sound that the federating units can 
by contract make a federation and by contract rescind it? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: So far as I know constitutional 
law, there is no absolute law to that effect. No two Federations are alike 
and, therefore, you cannot say that this is the immutable law of Federation. 
What form the new Federation will take is not known to us, and, therefore, 

I am not in a position to answer that. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Have tlio Government of India sent any 
communication to His Majostv's Government about the separation of Burma, 
and, if so, what is tlie purport of it? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter : I am not in a position to disclose 
what communication was sent by the Government of India on the subject 
to His^ Majesty’s Govcniinent. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: In view of the stat-ements w^hich have so frequently 
been made, do the Government of India support the position that Burma, 
if she chooses to enter tho Federation, can never get out of it? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That is a matter which will be 
dibcussed by the lloiind Table Conference.- I do not see how the 
Government of India at this stage comes into the picture at all. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Hftvc not tho Government of India an opinion on the 
subject? 

• The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Oh, yes, undoubtedly the 
Government of India have an opinion as the Honourable Member has an 
opinion. 


« o 
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Mr. K. Ahmed: What is that? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: That 1 am not going to tell you. 


Indians trained as Ground Engineers in England. 

1623. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Will Government kindly state the 
number of Indians trained as Ground Engineers in England who are 
at present in India; how many arc employed and on what pay? What 
steps are Government taking to give them preference over non-Indians 
in employment in Flying Clubs and other companies? 

(b) Is it a fact that “A and C” Ground Engineers cannot be full- 
fledged ones, unless they possess “B and D*’ Licences, which are acquired 
after practical experience and initiative, and arc Government prepared to 
insist on the employment of Indian “A and C’* Ground Engineers as 
Assistants in different Flying Clubs, so that they may acquire the necessary 
experience and initiative for ‘*B and T)** licences? 

(c) Are Government prepared to direct the different Flying Clubs in India 
to report periodically as to whether they have employed Indians as such 
Assistants and also make the grant of subsidy conditional on the employ- 
ment of such Assistants?. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (.a) Government have no definite 
information as to the number of Indians at present in India who have been 
trained in England as Ground Engineers. A list of Indian candidates 
trained in England who have a])])Iied for em]dovment or for the grant of 
Indian Ground Engineer’s licences is laid on the table giving the information 
required, as far as it known. Government have already brought to the 
notice of Flying Clubs that they should give preferenci' to Indians for 
employment, when suitably qualified candidates are forthcoming. There 
are only two aircraft operating companies at present in India, namely, 
Tata Sons, Limited and the Indian Air Survey and Transport, Limited. 
Both these firms employ Indians but Government cannot compel them to 
do so. By the temis of the agreement between Government and Tata 
Sons, Limited, however, the company undertakes to employ Indians when 
suitably qualified applicants are available. 

(h) Owing to the fact that there are at present no aircraft and aero 
engine factories in existence in India, it is not pos^sible for Indians to gain 
the full experience required in categories ‘‘B’* and of the Ground 

Engineer « licence in this country. The statement already laid on the tabic 
shows that the majority of the Ground Engineers trained in England who 
have returned to India have been found or have found employment. In 
addition to those enumerated in the list, other ground engineers who havc 
been trained in India are employed by the Plying Clubs. Government 
have always urged the employment of Indian Ground Engineers as Assist- 
ants where suitable. 

(c) Reports are already received from the Flying Clubs showing the 
number of Indians employed. In view of the facts stated above, it i^^ 
unnecessary to impose the condition proposed. 
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lAsl of Iniiana trained in England aa Ground Engineers who have applied for 
employment or the grant of Indian Ground Engineers licences. 


Name. 

Nature of employment. 

Salary. 

XI. P. Nair . 

Was until recently employed as officiat- 
ing Ground Engineer on a salary in 
charge of the Madras Flying 
Club during the absence of the 
Principal C. round Engineer on leave. 
Is at present employed as honorary 
Ground l^'nginoor at the Delhi and 
U, P. Flying Club, Delhi. 


M. L. Sodhi , 

Is at present employed as Ground 
Enginer in charge of the Kathiawar 
Flying Club. 

Not known. 

T. N. Khatri . 

It is understood that he has recently 
proceeded to England for further 
training. 


H. D. Bharucha • 

Is employed as a pilot with Tata Sons’ 
Karachi -Madras Air Mail Service. 

Not known. 

J« Xj. Oasiiol • 1 a 

Is employed as Assistant Ground Engi- 
neer with the Bombay Flying Club. 
Recently t^ok charge of work at the 
Club in the absence of the Chief 
Engineer on leave. 

Believed to be 

Rs. 300 — 400 p. m. 

M. P. Chablaui 

Is employed as Ground Engineer in 
charge at the Cawnpore centre of the 
Delhi and P. b lying Club. 

Not known but is 
believed to be ap- 
proximately 

Rs, 300 p, m. 

H. S. Bawa , . . • 

Is employed wdth Messrs. The Do 
Havilland Aircraft Co., Karachi on a 
nominal salary with a view to h's 
gaining experience for employment 
as Assistant (Ground Engineer with 
the Bombay Flyifig Club. 

Rs. 100 p. m. 

B. K. N. Rao 

Is at present employed as a pilot with 
the Madras Flying Club. 

Not known. 

A. B. Ray . 

Is understood to have found employ- 
ment with a private aircraft owner 
. in Bengal. 

Xot known. 


Mr. Arthur Moore: Will the honourable ^^elnl)l•r be pleased to say 
whether it is intended to start a scliool for the traiiiin*; of (Iround Engineers 
in this country? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am afraid I must ask for notice of 
that question. 


Mr. F. E. James: In answer to the main question, the Honoiurable 
Member stated that Indians would be given preference. Does the tenia 
“Indians* include Anglo-Indians also? 
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Th9 Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think so. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Does it include Parsis? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I know the number of Flying Clubs in India 
and the number of Ground Enginoer&i these Flying Clubs are capable of 
employing? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Will the Honourable Member please 
repeat his question? 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: 1 want to know the number of Flying Clubs in this 
country and the number of Ground Engineers each Club is capable of 
employing? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There again I have not got the 
information in my head. I think there are six Flying Clubs in India, but 
I cannot state the number of Ground Engineers employed by them. I 
shall be glad to make inquiries and then let the Honourable Member 
know. 


THE CEIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL— contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Further 
consideration of Mr. Jadhav’s amendment: 

“That clause 7 of the Bill be omitted.** 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Even the gallant Knight of Moradabad is dissatisfied with the 
provisions of this clause. His dissatisfaction is not that this clause is bad, 
but bis dissatisfaction is that this clause is not as bad as it ought to be. 
To use his own words, it is not as apprehensive as it ought to be. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural) : Comprehensive I said. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: My "^^onourable friend says that he wanted to 
say comprehensive. But it makes no difference to me, because, according 
to my Honourable friend, the provisions of this clause are not as wide as 
they ought to be. There I congratulate the Honourable gentleman for the 
courage of his conviction, a conviction evidently .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub! Do you mean conviction of the Congress 
volunteers ? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: .... a conviction influenced undoubtedly by 
the memory of a thirst in the bar room, but the agony of that thirst is, 
1 am afraid, lost on this side of the House in our agony over the provisions 
of this Bill during the last four or five days. (Laughter.) I^ut I would 
respectfully ask my Honourable friend from Moradabad whether, as a 
legislator who ought to inspire people with humanity, he would not think 
it better that he should set an example himself. Ho referred yesterday 
to the women who partook in the civil disobedience movement. I would 
request him to show respect to those lives and the circumstances which 
influenced their sensitivities. They have played a prominent part in tho 
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political life of this country at great sacrifice. As a member of the Select 
Committee, I would like the gallant Knight of Moradabad to explain to 
me vvhat this Explanation means. Yesterday one Honourable gentleman 
said that on a perusal of this Explanation, the ordinary meaning which 
one can attach to it, would show that wbat is not an offence under this 
clause is not an offence under this clause. (Laughter.) That seems to me 
to be the plain meaning of this Explanation, The Honourable gentleman 
has not, in spite of the opposition to thi^ Explanation, chosen to explain 
what it really means. The Explanation was added in the Select Committee, 
and it was evidently made for the purpose of satisfying some member in 
the Select Committee that the encouragement of indigenous industries and 
tlie advocacy of temperance are taken out of the purview of this clause. 

1 wish to sympathise with tliat Honourable Member who has undoubtedly 
been the victim of a confidence trick. The clause, as I have said, in no 
way helps the encouragement of indigenous industries or the advocacy '>f 
temperance, and as my Honourable friend to my left is saying, it is 
nothing short of a fraud. We hear so much from day to day in the 
English press that “Buy British’* is a virtue. What is a virtue in England 
appears to be a vice in this country. We know, when the Ordinances 
were being worked, that even some of tJie Swadeshi shops which had 
nothing to do with the Congress movement were closed. In this country 
“Buy Indian” is a crime and '‘Buy British” is a virtue. I remember, 
several years ago, during the clays of the Partition of Bengal, it was a 
crime to cry “Bandc Mataram”. At that time wo were in the schools 
and wc were treated to a substantial dose of loyalty. Wc were asked 
to sing songs of loyalty, and w’hat w’as considered to be a crime was 
transferred into virtue by crying Bande Matapitaram, We must give a 
little bit of credit to students for cominor. sense. Patriotism cannot be 
instilled, nor can it bo discouraged and proliibited by official or executive 
action. The clause is very wide. W’lion we come to some of its provisions, 
we find that even an overt act is not necessary to come within the clause. 
A mere loitering near a shop or the residence of any businessman or 
official is a crime under this clause. Mete intention w’ould constitute an 
offence under the provisions of this clanso. May I ask, how that intention 
iS to bo proved? Who can judge wdiethcr the mere loitering or walking 
up and down a residence is with the intention of depriving a person of the 
liberty of doing his legitimate business. Again, not only loitering, but 
it would be an offence to commit “any similar act”. And yet my Honour- 
able friend from Moradabad would say that the clause w’as not wide 
enough! I do not know exactly wbat is intended to be covered Tiy this 
phrase “any similar act”. T would consider that the mere w’alking up 
and dow'n a street where the house of an official is located or the residence 
of a businessman is located, w’oiild be construed to be an offence, and it 
would be in tlic discretion of the official who is to administer this law 
wliether tlie person concerned liad that intention or not, for it is not 
susceptible of proof in a Court of law when you constitute a mere intention 
as a crime. This clause necessarily must give power to a class of inferior 
men, where a singular necessity combines in its exercise all the causes of 
partiality and all the characteristics of injustice. T would like to add one 
word more, and it is this. Government ought to bear in mind, laws, 
however sanguinary, have always sliowed tendency to render men cruel 
by fear, by imitation and by fostering n spirit of revenge. Mild laws 
humanise a nation. The spirit of Government is reproduced among its 
citizens. 
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Mr. B. N. Misra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): We have heard 
the Honourable the Home Member say that this Bill was intended to 
combat the civil disobedience movement and the terrorist movement. 
As for tlie terrorist, no combat is necessary. They attack others with 
a pistol in one hand and poison in the other, and, after fulfilling their 
object, they take the poison themselves. They .are beyond any body’s 
power. They go beyond the pale of humanity and no law is necessary 
for them. Nor do we represent tliem or like them. As for the Congress, 
they have their own activities and the Government have their own 
activities. In the beginning, the Congress programme was one of simple 
non-co-operation -and it has developed now into non-violent civil dis- 
obedience. The several phases of the movement are known to us all. 
Government have been trying to combat this movement and no aide can 
be said to have been defeated. 


Mr. President ^The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : This general 
discussion has been going on for a considerable time. Will the Honourable 
Member specifically deal with this clause? 

Mr. B. N. Misra ; Yes. Now, take loitering. I do not know exactly 
what it means. Ir it means walking up and down or coming near, I think 
the Hoi .0 Member has committed a blunder in not putting some other 
words there. We have heard of people prostrating before a car. Is that 
also included in the word “loitering”? Otherwise he is guilty of a grave 
omission which will perhaps crumble the British Empire to dust and para- 
lyse the Government here. No one on this side thinks that a man by simply 
prostrating can paralyse the Government. We remember the saying: 
“The dogs bark and the caravan goes on.” The administration will go on 
and Goveniment will not be paralysed by this sort of action. Prostration 
is not molesting a man. Now take the words “similar act” in the clause. 
Can any Magistrate define what “similar act” means? I think the wording 
must be more clear than tliis. I do not know how the Courts will piinisli 
a man for a similar act. Now, as regards ihese loiterers, who invites 
them— the Congress volunfeer or the Government? I have an experience 
of this picketing. A boy of eight or nine years was in front of a grog shop 
asking people not to drinlv. I do not know vliethor that will be considered 
as iemporance movement or paralysing the Government. Then, imme- 
diatelyi four constables, lalpagriwalJa^, rod-turbanned people, turned np- 
That excites the feeling of the people. Tliesc loiterers are invited rnon* 
by the lalpagriirallas than hv the Congress volunteers. Is it a vice to ask 
our fellow brethren not to drink? I think the loiterers gather more owint; 
to tlic action of the Government who send the Inlpnrjriwallas to deal with 
a potty matter like this. You give the dog a bad name and hang it. You 
call a man a loiterer and then punish him. We are not speaking of 
Congrcsswallas. They do not want to bo defended by us. They go to 
jail voluntarily. They do not care to defend their ease. They do not 
require us to oppose this law. The Congress volunteers do not even 
want us to speak on their behalf. What we are speaking about are those 
unfortunate people who come to the place out of more curiosity. They 
see the InlpOjgHwaJllafi and they (‘ome to see v»hat tlu' matter is. Eor thai 
they will be punished. I say, these innocent people should not be 
punished, simply because they are there. With these words, I support 
the amendment. 
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Sir Earl Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : I think there is considerable misapprehension on the part of my 
Honourable friends and others as to the real object we on this side of the 
House have in asking for the deletion of this clause. Looking over the 
various amendments I find from the speeches that have been so far 
delivered that my Honourable friends on this side are against what is called 
peaceful picketing for the promotion of indigenous industry and the preven- 
tion of drunkenness. Amendments wliich are probably similar to the 
amendment by Mr. Jadhav are those of Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi, Mr. Puri, 
Nos. 52 and 55 and 50, and also Mr. Mitra’s. Now, the amendment we 
arc now discussing is the deletion of the whole clause, whereas the argu- 
ments tliat are being addressed to you, Sir, are not arguments against the 
deletion of the whole clause but in regard to this amendment to protect 
peaceful picketing for the purpose of promoting indigenous industry and 
preventing drunkenness. That is the object. That would be amply met 
by moving the amendment to which I have referred which is low down on 
the paper book at page 5. T would, therefore, ask Honourable Members 
whether they should not concentrate on one ^f those selected amendments 
on which the discussion has proceeded so far, namely, that the Govern- 
ment should furthei’ amend the Explanation given in clause 7 and enlarge 
its provisions so as to prevent the prosecution of person.s who are engaged in 
peaceful picketing for the purpose of promoting temperance or Swadeshi. 

T think we are all agreed that that is the object of all these amendments, 
and if we are agreed upon that, there should be no difficulty in uniting 
our forces to concentrate upon that one point, upon which Members on 
this side of the House feel and feel strongly. 

Sir, in addressing this House the other day I pointed out that the 
terms of clause 7 were too wide and that the Explanaiion that had been 
added by the Select Committee did not serve the purpose which the 
members of the Select Committee must have had at lieart, namely, to 
save peaceful picketing for tlie purpose T have mentioned. Let me, there- 
fore, Sir, address you on that point. The Explanation says: “Rucouragi?- 
ment of indigenous industries or advocacy of temi>erance, without the 
commission of any of the acts prohibited by this section.” (Laughter from 
the Opposition Benches.) Now T would ask the Honourable the Home 
Member, is this not a contradiction in terms? ITow can T have jieaceful 
picketing without committing anv of the acts prohibited by this srction? 
My friend, the TTomo ^rember, remembers the great agitation tl.at was 
going on under the a*gis of a gentleman v/ho came to bo ])opularly known 
as Pussyfoot Johnson, who went about picketing liquor shops and who 
was the pioneer of the great temperance movement wliich culminated 
in the whole of America going dry. Now, in India, long before the advent 
of the civil disobedience movement, we have had a very strong movement 
for the promotion of temperance, and Swadeshi. It is wholly unconnected 
with any political movement : it is a purely social reform movement, 
engineered and worked and operated by pure and simple social reformers. 
It is true that the Congress, finding this a very suitable weapon for their 
political practice, have adopted it as paH of their programme: but the 
mere faot that the Congress have adopted it as a plank in their civil 
disobedience platform should *not make us blind to the fact that this 
movement has been existinii in this country quito independently of the 
activities of the Congress : and if you wish to suppress the civil disobedience 
movement, you must at the same time safeguard that other movement 
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against wiiich you have nothing whatever to say. Sir, if I go out in the 
evening on tlie high-way for a walk and I find that that road is also haunted 
by pickpockets, would it behove the Government to close down the whole 

road on the ground that that road is used occasionally by pickpockets? 

and that is what they are trying to do. Sir, under the guise of suppressing 
the civil disobedience movement, tliey arc trying to suppress — not inten- 
tionally but in effect — all peaceful picketing, which might result in the 
suppression of all those social reform activities that are directed towards 
the promotion of abstinoucc and the cultivation of a national Swadeshi 
spirit. T, therefore, submit that those amendments which arc printed 
on pa'jfo 5, particularly amendments Nos. 5/5, ofi and 57, require our seriou.s 
consideration, and I would ask the TTonourablc the Law Member and the 
Honomablo the Kome ’Member to ponder over the suggestion made from 
this side of the House and see that the Explanation is altered so as to 
safeguard this perfecily legitimate, if not commendable, scheme of social 
reform. 


Sir Abdur Rahim (Onleutta and Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Mr. President, I wish just to say one word about this matter, especially 
in connection with what has been said by m;y Honourable friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour. My Honourable friend is ‘anxious that Swadeshi should be 
encouraged and also the cause of temperance. Sir, I entirtdy agree with 
him and I believe the whole country is at one with him in that respect, 
but may I suggest 1o my Honourable’ friend, the Leader of the Nationalists' 
that there is another very effective way of achieving his object and that 
is to give preference to all British goods, including ale, beer and spirits. 
Will not both the cause of temperance aial Swadeslii be equally served if 
we adopt the policy of preference? 


Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Cliauibcr of Commerce : Indian Com- 
merce); bir, 1 aecept the motion moved by rny friend, Mr. Jadhav Wo 
all know of excesses committed by ihe followers of the civil disohedienco 
rnovement. Of course at the same time wo see lhat then^ are excesses 
by the police, pertain mslances were unoted yesterday about Ihe excessca 
committed by the followers of the civil disohedienee movement. I can 
quote hundreds of such excesses, but, at the same time, ] can quote 
thousands of excesses committed hi ihe uanie of law and order by the 
police. But it IS not rny purpose to dilate on tliat subject now We are 
now concerned with clause 7. Now I differ from the opinion expressed 

Singli (jour, that our object is to safeguard the 
activities of social reiorm movernenls and of movements for temperance. 
Our objection is that this clause brings into its meshes everything connected 
with all activities of life, whereas it should have been confined only to 
/r movement; and if by any means it can be stated 

niir niirn ^ u disobedience movement, probably 

our purpose would be served. * ^ 

1 ' P''n»e ta. beon usnd by the 
Mtety". Why have ^ movement prejudicial to the public 

egaiit whTtto cl S r. ic™e "L'';r 11“ 

.uHIremuc, ot . mevemeu. tr^Kty^'T^^^^^^ 
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included in this clause only a movement against public safety and not 
;■ movement which is in furtherance of temperance and of all other social 
activities including the parental duty towards the son. My object in 
rising now is to show that this clause not only covers the civil disobedience, 
but every other activity and it can be used or abused both against the 
innocent as well as the guilty. Sir, in our college days we heard that one 
of the principal ingredients of English Jurisprudence is that thousands of 
guilty persons may escape but not one innocent person should be wronged. 

Now, my object is to examine clause 7 in the light of that adage and I 
will show that it works more against the innocent than against the guilty. 
Now, lot us take the first portion of the clause which runs : 

“Vvloever wiU\ intent to cans© any pers<.>n to abstain from doing or to do any act 
whicii such person has a right to do or to abstain from doing,’* 

The object of this portion is to prevent another person to dominate another 
person’s will and for that purpose certain other acts are mentioned here, 
namely : 

“obstruction, violence^or intimidation.” 

Now, Sir, my son may go astray; it is my duty to control him. For 
this purpose 1 obstruct him, I intimidate him. Do I not come within the 
mischief of this clause? The Honourable the Home Member pointed out 
that as safeguard against the abuse of that clause a provision was 
put in Explanation 2. He says that the Court can only take cognizance 
of an offence under this clause upon a report made by a police officer. 
Of course, he may tliink tliat all police ofiicers are Buddhas or Christs, 
hut I do not think that is so. T say that it will enable a police officer, 
if he so likes, to blackmail me. Similarly, it was stated by Diwan Bahadur 
Sarda only the other day tliat if he wanted to obstruct an old man of 70 
from marrying lu?, would come under this (dause. Sir, the clause is so 
wide that it will bring into its operation everything where for the good of 
somebody else or for my owmi good I want to prevent another from doing 
an act whicli he has every right to’ do hut which is regarded as a moral 
wrong. Tliereforo, I submit tliat the first portion of the danse must be 
confined before* it can ho accepted by this House to the operations of the 
civil disobedience activities. Now, let us take the second portion which 
runs : 

“or loiters at nr near a ])l;irc ^vbcrc .siicli person or member or employed person 
resides or works or carries on business or liappoiis to be,” 


For the purpose of the illustration which T gave just now, I want to 
redeem my son from going to a house of ill-fame. T can’t get hold of 
him. He is keeping himself in such a house. I keep persons there that 
loiter before the house for the purpose of catching the hoy, and they come 
under this clause. 

Then, Sir, it includes: 

“or persistently follows him from plaoo to place,” 

The same remark applies in this case also. Therefore, the first portion 
of this clause prevents every person from doing something which, in the 
ordinary circumstances, would be considered to be beneficial. 
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Now, Sir, let us take the second clause which runs ; 

“loiters or floes any similar act at or near tho place where a person carries on 
business, in such a way and with intent that any person may thereby be deterred from 
entering or apprf)aching or dealing at such place,” 

I may liave a sliop side by side with the shop mentioned here. It is my 
interest that customers should come into my shop and not go to the 
other shop. 13ut I deter his customers by my action of loitering near 
his shop or in front of his shop and prevent them by persuasion from 
entering his shop. No overt act is necessary; mere loitering is sufficient. 
1 am told that this clause has been taken from the English Act, but the 
safeguards there are omitted. In the English Act, something more has 
been given and something more is required. The English Trade Disputes 
Act, wliich was referred to yesterday, says: 

• 

“if they so attend in such numbers or otherwise in such manner as to be calculated 
to intimidate any person in that house or place, or to obstruct the approach thereto or 
•egress therefrom, or to load to a breach of the peace.” 


Therefore, mere loitering by one person will not do. Loitering must be by 
several persons and in such a manner as to cause intimidation or fear in 
the customers who arc going inside that shop. In this clause mere loitering 
has been made a ground for punishment. Sir, these are the factors which 
are to be taken into consideration and tlicse are the factors which may 
be calculated to bring into its purview not only the persons against 
whojn it is intended, but thousands and thousands of innocent persons 
who have nothing to do with the civil disobedience movement 'or with any 
other movement wdiich is prejudicial to the public safety. Under these 
circumstances, and w’ith these observations, T support the motion of Mr. 
Jadhav. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and llajshnhi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Tlnral) : Sir, witli the laudable object of cutting short ihe debate, 
Sir ITari Singh (lour suggested and appealed to the Government to accept 
the amendment that dealt with peaceful picketing. Jlut we, who are 
constantly watching the attitude of the Government in the House, can 
tell him that, however reasonable he may think it to be, Government are 
determined not to accept any reasonable amendment. It has been made 
(dear, times without number, — and imfortiinately Sir Hari Singh Gour was 
not present in tlie House during these debates — that Government mean 
to put a stop to ))eacefiil picketing by this clause. They are not only 
opposed to violent picketing, but they are determined by this clause 
specifically to put a stop to what is known as peaceful picketing. I think 
the Honourable the Home Member will make it (dear again by repeating 
the same thing, namely, that he intends to put a stop to peaceful 
picketing. So, Sir Hari Singh Gour may not have any misapprehension 
on that score. Sir, I have given no amendment for the deletion of this 
clause in the hope that if Government will sec their way to accept any of 
the amendments that are given notice of about peaceful picketing, there 
will be no necessity for deleting the whole clause. We have conceded, 
unlike our friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, that where obstruction 
or violence or intimidation are involved, they should, by law, be prohibited. 
We are sigreeable to go to that extent, but when Government by this 
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very wide clause try to prohibit picketing — ^^^hether by peaceful means or 
attended with violence — and if they put both on the same level, then we ' 
insist that the whole clause should be deleted. 

Not only the Honourable the Home Member, but the other gallant 
Knights, every time they get a chance, abuse the great Congress institution. 
The other day, Sir Muhammad Yakub said that, in the name of the 
Congress, ears have been (3ut off and people have been murdered and other 
atrocities have been committed. I should like to appeal to him that if 
the same logic were to be applied, in the name of religion, not in the 
middle ages, I am not now speaking of the Christian martyrs who were 
burnt alive, but even the other day, in this House, my Honourable friend, 
Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, was arguing that there should be no 
interference by (lovernment for removing untouchability, in the name of 
religion; and, on the same ground, in tlie streets of Calcutta a book-seller 
was inurderod for publishing a portrait of the Prophet of Islam. I can 
cite innumerable instances of wliat lias been done in tlie name of religion — 
much more than what one could conteniplatc having been done by the 
Congress. Sliould we make religion responsible for these atrocities"? in 
the name of freedom, the atrocities of the French lievoliition and the 
Russian Revolution have been commit U‘d. Is that any reason why there 
should be ni> ])ro|)aganda for political freedom or freedom of thought? 
My Hononrablo friend’s argument comes to that. He is an <?ac-Speaker, 
and so 1 cannot lightly brush his argunitmts aside. My Honourable friend, 
Hiwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, made it absblutely clear that what 
Government want to prohibit is the sale of 'Swadeshi goods. Tf that is 
their intention, let them spociti('alIv sav so. If there is obstruction or 
coercion or intimidation, by all means let the (lOVcrnment stop it. But 
do not frame a clause which, under the pretext of prohibiting these 
admittedly wrong things, put a sto]) !<'> all propaganda in this country' for 
the pnrchasi' of indigenous goods. Examples have been given by the 
Leader of the Nationalist Party. It may be said, if there are thefts, the 
effective remedy is to cut off the right hands of the suspects, and thus 
stealing may he put an end to. Biit is that a commendable thing? That 
is the logic <if my friend, Sir ^luhammad Yakub. He has forgotten that 
for the last forty or forty-hve years I ho spirit of nationalism and Sw’adeshi 
that wx> can boast of was from the ins])iration of the Indian National 
Congress, (’ertainly we do not subscribe to every’ phase of the modern 
Congress movement. We have said w’e do not support the Congress 
mctliod of direct action. We have said, this boycott of the Legislatures 
w\‘xs foolish, ^rhat is no reason wdiy people slionld decry the Congress on 
every possible occasion and make it responsible for all possible wrongs. 
About this elaiise wdiere is there anything about the civil disobedience 
movement? If we read it with a fair mind, w'e wdll see clearly that the 
clause is meant to protect the foreign trade in the country and that is 
quite patent to anybody. It is this kind of attitude that makes people 
suspicious about Oovornment. Why should Government not allow the 
people of this country by peaceful persuasion and appeal to their sentiments 
to make sacrifices, if necessary, to encourage the purchase of indigenous 
goods? Thus they will be abie to help the development of national 
industries. If the Congress persuades people to purchase Swadeshi goods, 
why should a third party, the police, interfere and arrest a person? The 
offence is not even bailable; and that is the point I should like to draw 
the attention of the House. As a true Briton, Sir Leslie Hudson says 
we are in the midst of war. He has the true Churchillian and die-hard 
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conservative mentality. If this piece of legislation is really a pretext of 
Duttin-^ down civil disobedience, but actually meant to do propaganda for 
British trade— we cannot accept it. It is that which we are apprehensive 
of We are not thinking of imaginary cases, we believe that true 
Swadeshism, honest Swadeshism, as one of the Viceroys used to call it, 
will suffer 1 will read to the House a letter addressed not to me per- 
sonally but as the General Secretary of the Independent Party written 
bv Virchand B. ‘S'etti and this shows how, in the name of law, even honest 
^ Swadeshi is being hindered. This is tho statement of Mr. 

12 Noon, j^^shiram Laloobhai Mehta, a village schoolmaster and carrying 
on tho work of village reconstruction in the village of Zinzavadar 
(Kathiawar) ; 

“I my sister Veniben and three students of mine, of late, move about in villages 
for the propaganda of Swadeshi and ^^Blinjan kirtnn*\ Wo distribute leaflets about 
Swadeshi and village reconstruction published by Ramji Hansraj of Amreli and printed 
by Saraswati Printing Press of Bhavnagar. One copy of each of the leaflets is 
enclosed. . . . Over and above distributing! these leaflets and singing “Bhajan 
Kirtaii” (religious songs) we exhort the villagers to take to simplicity, to leave off bad 
habits and to use Swadeshi. 


In connection with the above general programme, on the 12th instant, wo happened 
to go to the village Khamhhada in Dhandliuka district where, at the village ehowra, 
a few persons gathered round us. 1 began to read tlic leaflets appended to the appendix 
when the village lieadman came there, thrust mo in the chest with the hutt-ond of his 
lathi and ordered me to stop reading the leaflets. The people were all asked to disperse. 
All the five members of my pai-ty and Oopal, a Kunbi boy of the village, were put 
under arrest and carried to Utara, the village ))olice rhowki. At the rhoirki, they 
released Oopal asking him not to co-operate with ])eople like ns and snatched away 
from us all the Swadeshi literature, blank papers, pencils, holders, etc. We next 
w^ere sent to Barvala, one of the four principal towns of the district, to the assistant 
police sub-inspector there. At night we were not given any food or bedding. 

At Barvala tlie sub-inspector threatened ns for the propaganda of Swadeshi and 
abused one of our party in profane language even though my sister was present there. 

Next afternoon, wo were taken to Dhandliuka, the principal town of the district, 
to the sub-inspector there, whei'o our reception wo • no cs." lM'.«iile, and, over and above, 
abusing us, he threatened to prosecute me for the offence of kidnapping the two students 
who were with me. The same evening we were sent away by a train to Botud, outside 
Dhandhuka Taliika.” 


Sir, my Honourable friond, Mr. Sorloy, cited some cases of abuse of 
Congress propaganda; if you will permit me during tlie third reading, I 
shall cite ten times the number of cases which he has cited of the abuse 
of powers by the police and lower grade officials throughout Bengal. I know 
similar atrocities are happening everywhere, but owing to the curtailment 
of the liberty of the press, the papers are afraid to publish anything. 
I have got piteous letters from editors of papers. They appeal to us and 
say that under the present Press law, they cannot give vent or publish 
oven a hundreth part of the oases that are reported to them. And because 
these cases are not published by the papers, owing to liability to forfeiture, 
that is no reason to think that the country is, under the Ordinances, being 
properly governed. If Government really see their way to be reasonable, 
as Sir Hari Singh Gour said, if they are rcadv to accept the provision 
about peaceful picketing, certainly we shall withdraw all our amendments 
and will be agreeable to pass the clause for prohibiting picketing where 
obstruction or coercion or intimidation is involved. If that suggestion is 
not accepted, we shall support the motion for the deletion of the clause. 
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Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Divioion: Non-Muhamniadan) ; 
Sir, 1 rise to support the amendment on a two-fold ground. First, I 
carefully considered this clause and tried to see whether it was possible 
to amend it. From the attempt of the Select Committee to amend this 
clause, it is fairly clear that they have failed in the attempt. The clause 
is so wide and so involved that it is an impossible proposition to amend it 
and, therefore, I think the best way of defiling with it is to end it. The 

other reason why 1 support the deletion of this clause is that this clause 

is likely to be an engine of oppression in the hands of people who are 

vested with these powers. It is likely to lead to petty tyranny and to 

promote a feeling of autocracy among i)eople. If you are out to give 
people powers of this most vague and indefinite kind, it is just as well to 
.think what use is likely to be made of tliem. In fact it appears that in 
the framing of this clause the means used by the civil disobedience 
promoters were in the brains of the framers and all ideas of legal precision 
have been thrown to the winds in the drafting of this clause. Let me 
take these things one by one. 

First, you find intention. They say that if this man has a certain 
intention, he shall be punished. What is the intention? The intention 
is to cause any person to abstain from doing or to do any act which such 
person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, which is, in short, to 
influenco the volition of a person. You may have that intention with the 
most laudable of objects or with the most perverse of objects. You may 
have the intention of persuading that man to use indigenous things, you 
may have the intention that he should go dry or in the form of a pater- 
familias pcrsuashni you may ask him to do some other thing. ISo that 
intention may be exercised in a variety ol‘ wa\s. All kinds of persuasion 
have tliat intention at its back. Therelore, unless you have that guilty 
intention, yon shall not he punished. I’liis inleiition is the simplest of 
all possible things which a man may have, whether a man is persuading or 
using that moral pressure which wo use every day. With that very simple 
of intentions, some acts are punishable under the Penal Code. First take 
these words : 

“obstructs or uses violence to or intimidates such person or a member of his family 
or person in his employ.” 

That, you will be pleased to notice, is an offence to a person, to a member 
of his family, or twuii to his servant. If my servant, when going to the 
market for purchasing a certain thing, is obstructed, a precarious Idnd of 
complaint will have to be lodged. Anybody can complain for what 
happens to him or to a member of his family or to his servant. A curious 
extension of legal liability is visualized here. The first part of it, ‘‘obstructs, 
uses violence to or intimidates'* is covered by the Penal Code, but even 
in the first part you have a very large extension of it and that is the 
handiwork of the Select Committee. 

Then, Sir, wo go further. It may be possible to amend the previous 
part, but look at what follows. The next is, wliere with that intention 
he loiters at or near the place wliere such person, etc. Loitering is a word 
of very vague import. We used to have it in the Vagrancy section. If a 
man is a vagrant and has no means of livelihood and comes up against 
a policeman, he can be got hold of. But here it does not refer to a 
man without any means of livelihood or anythingf of that kind. ^ You are 
loitering with the intention of persuading somebody. Then, “loitering at 
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Of near a place where such person or member or employed person resides 
or works or carries on business or happens to be". It does not finish 
there. This is what takes one’s breath away. This man or a member 
of his family or his servant goes to Connaught Place to buy a certain 
thing and somebody happens to be there. Immediately, not by the fact 
of tlie loiterer being there, but by the fact of this person going to Connauglit 
Place, the thing becomes an offence. I'his man may be loitering there 
the wliole day and the people of Connaught Place may not have the 
slightest objection to tlie presence of this person. He may be a candidate 
for ouf* of the jobs that lias fallen vacant with the words "No vacancy" 
staring him in the face; but the mere fact of his being there all day is 
no offence until one of these protected persons, a member of his family or 
his servant happens to come tliere. He happens to bo there and, therefore, 
this person’s loitering there, whatever that may mean, becomes an offence. 

I do not Imow whether any Seh^ct Commiitee on earth can improve on 
the words of this clause. "Drafting in <he Oovernment of India used to be 
one of those things which we in <he provinces always commended, but 
this will lead us to change our opinions. T do not know whore words like 
"happens to be" are likely to load ns to. He has no business to loiter 
in any place where a certain person "happens to bo". It is much better 
that snob a "protected pcr.son" be locked np in a certain place. 

Then we go further. A person with that intent "persistently follows 
him from place to place*’. He is like a beggar and, if lie is doing it, 
it becomes an offence. "Or interferes with any property owned or used 
by him or deprives him of or himh'rs him in the use thereof". Now, Sir, 
the conduct of this person qua that man had become an offence, now tlie 
conduct of tliis person qua properly becomes an offence. Sir, look at the 
vagueness of it. Trespass and otlier things you can punish, but now any 
man can come and say that because such a man was near bis place he 
was afraid to go in. All cowards in tlie laud will have a premium placed 
upon their cowardice and unnecessary fright. Tlie man may say that he 
saw a niglitmare and he did not like to enter, because', of the white clothes 
this man was wearing. It really takes one’s breath away and I think 
if is impossible to amend siicli a danse. Then, Sir, we do not stop 
there but go further. Loitf^ring was by itself fairly ambiguous and vague 
so far as legal terminology went. We go fnrtlior and we find "loHers or 
does any similar act". I/atering is bad enough, and doing any similar 
act means that if anybody approaches within a hundred yards of any 
person who does not like the look of his nose or the cut of his face or 
the shape of his coat, then it would be .tn ofl'ence. It is really impossible 
to improve upon this pliraseology. Then ; 

“loiters or does any simi1a.r arf at or near the place where a person carries on 
hn.siness, in such a way and with intent that any person may thereby he deterred 
from- entering or approaching or dealing at .such plac-o.’* 

It would amount to thifc if anybody in the world is told that a ghost is 
white, then he could say "I could not even enter my bouse, beennse T saw 
that man in white and ho looked like a ghost". This is a hopeless proposition 
to lay down and it is imposisible of amendment. Our friends were verv 
happy in having devised an Explnnafion which of all things is the biggest 
of frauds, — and I may he pardoned for using that expression — ^this Explana- 
tion is the very limit of legal tolerance that one can approve of. We are told 
that peaceful picketing and encouragement of Swadeshi or temperance would 
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not be an offence and the Honourable the Home Member and the Law 
Member must have put their heads together and with their tongues in their 
cheeks said: “Yes; we will allow these people to have this Explanation, 
because it explains nothing and it means nothing”, as I shall presently show 
how the two Honourable Members have made a present of this to the 
opposition and to the whole country. If they had said “encouragement of 
indigenous industries or advocacy of temperance is not an offence under this 
•section”, it would be grand, but what do they say? — “without the commis- 
sion of any of the acts prohibited by this section”. What is not prohibited 
by this sectiory? This section prohibits obstruction, use of violence, 
intimidation; it prohibits loitering at or near a place; it prohibits the 
following of a person, interference wdth property and any hindering or loiter- 
ing or any similar act or being near a place which would prevent anybody 
doing anything. I would like most respectfully, without being frivolous, 
to know if it is possible to promote any Swadeshi or temperance without' 
going near a person, without talking to liim. without persuading him and 
using moral force or any kind of force, and without going to him or to his 
place? You cannot use any of these methods under this clause. You 
liave to go near and you must do some propaganda; otherwise how is 
propaganda possible? This clause aims at the right of association, aims at 
the right of propaganda, aims at the right of people to go and ttdk to 
people anci convert them to their views and it aims at all kinds of things. 
A clause liko this, with this foolish Explanation added by the Select 
Committee, .... 

An Honourable Member: It was added afterwards. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Added after the walk-out? I am very glad to 
hear that; if it was done after the walk-out, there if^ ample justification for 
those people to go l)ack as that might lead to some improvement in the 
phraseology. This Explanation takes one’s breath away. This Explanation 
is the most Inrniless and innocuous of Explanations that has ever been 
put into legal phraseology, and Sir Hari Singh (lour, my learned Leader, 
in his next edition of his Law of Oimes, can safely put it as one of the 
most harmless of legal Explanations that was ever brought before a 
hgislative body ..... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Words without any meaning. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Thou we were told that this sub-clause (Q) is 
a great safeguard, and one of luv learned friends pointed out that it was a 
real safeguard c.nd I thought it meant that without the sanction of the Local 
(Livernment or some such thing nothing could hi' done; hut when I read it 
carefully, it means nothing more than an ofiicer of the rank of an ollicer in 
charge of n. police s^'tation can launch proceedings. That is the real thing. 
The whole point is tliat the ])olice have got something on tludr nerves- and 
some thing on their brains; and they see white everywhere: it the white 
that is the. real dinicnlty. 1 do not see why the liberty of a citizen in this 
J:ind should he restricted by a legislative measure of this kind. If you want 
to restrict the liberty of every man in this land for a certain time, do it by 
a regular fiat of the exeeutive ; do not do it under the garb of a legislative 
measure. This is hopelessness in legislation and. ax T said, it is an attempt 
to bring together in a eompendious measure all kinds of sundry things which 
may have no connection with any legal offence. T, therefore, submit with 
oil Vespect that this cljnise is hnposs-ible of amendment and should be 
<leleted. 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhamma4ani 
Eural) : Sir, it is with great reluctance thatl I have to speak a few words on 
the amendment that is now before the House. I rise to support the 
amendment not because I actually want complete deletion of the clause, 
but because the clause has been very badly drafted, that is to say, because 
no law is better than bad law or mischievous law, because the former is the 
lesser evil than the latter. My grounds for rejecting this clause are three : 
first, because it is so badly drafted that it is hardly amenable to amendment; 
second, even if a reasonable amendment is proposed, it is certain that it 
w’dll be refused by Government, and third, that this law has always been 
misused and abused by the police and is likely to be abus^ed by the police 
in future, becaiiw> it has the stamp of vindictiveness which has been made 
manifest in clause 9 (w) that it is going to be made non-bailable. This 
clause 7 is directed against picketing and Swadeshi. I believe that there 
are very few Alembers in thisi House who are more closely connected with 
the sufferings of Sw’adeshi. All those that are near and dear to me — my two 
sons, my brother, my neidiew, my niece, — all have been in jail once, twice 
or even thrice and they have been subjected to tlie most brutal treatment — 
caning, roping, beating and what not; and all thisi for peaceful and non- 
violent Swadeshi, quite in conformity with the Congress manifesto as was 
read out by my Honourable friend, Mr. Sorley, last evening. In spite of 
all this, as a peaceful citizen, from the true Swadeshi spirit w’hich I have 
imbibed from my orthodox culture, I am against offensive picketing, because 
I regard that as a foreign import. T have already made it clear that I am 
not for complete deletion of the clause, because I feel that some of our 
countrymen are developing a tend(?ncy to thrust their own vicwF< upon others ; 
and I now fully appreciate the dictum of John Stuart Mill that “there needs 
protection against the prevailing sentiment and feeling*'. I would accept 
the clause if T could receive a guarantee from Government that it will be 
improved upon with proper safeguards. I say proper safeguards^, not a 
safeguard like the one that has been suggested in the Explanation, Frequent 
references have been made to that Explanation and if I refer to it again, I 
have a f-pccial ground. When the discussion on clause 4 was going on, it 
was enunciated by the Honourable the Law Member that anv addition which 
may be deduced from the principles of jurisprudence should be regarded as 
foolish. When that Avas enunciated by the T-«aw Member, I wonder how 
this sort of Explanation could be allowed by the Chairman who liappens to 
be a lawyer of great eminence. The addition of the clause “without the 
commission of any of the acts, etc.," contained in the Explanation has 
made the reading of this Explanation much more ridiculous tlian it would 
otherwif^e have Ix^cn. If it was not merely for the sake of elariiy, I am 
inclined to take it as a mere hoax, and if the acceptance of my amendment 
which sought to S]}ecifv some special grounds where Magistrates might take 
different views is to be regarded as foolisli. I dn not know how to 
characterise this Explanation, — may I witli ah Immilify call it idiotic"' 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Xon-Miibammadan 
Eural) : That was from your Party. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen; That I do not know. It was allowed by 
the Chairman, and if it is so, I should like to put some question^ to the 
Honourable the Law Member. First, at the time of discussion, did he or 
did he not realise the hollowness of this Explanation, and, second, if he did, 
why did he not point out the hollowness to the Members of the Select 
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Committee? My third question is, is he yet prepared, with the permission 
of the Chair, to delete that clause, that nonsensical clause which, if kept 
on the Statute-book, will be regarded as a reflection of the mental calibre of 
the Members of this Honourable House. (Laughter.) Sir, I do not want to 
prolong my speech as the Government are not in a mood to accept any of 
our reasonable amendments. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners ' Association : Indian Commerce) : 
Sir, I am on principle opposed to incorporating in the ordinary law of the 
land provisions of such a drastic character as are embodied in this Bill. 

I cannot, however, support the entire deletion of this clause which is the 
object of the amendment before the House. I come from a City where 
picketing has been carried to lengths which have made organised economic 
life absolutely impossible. It would be difficult to conceive of the excesses 
which have been committed in the name of peaceful picketing were it not 
for the fact that we live in times which are abnormal. I, therefore, 
cannot possibly support the demand that there should be no provisions 
in the law of the land with regard to picketing., 

A great deal has been said about the motives which have inspired those 
whose picketing activities have been most noticeable during the last two 
or three years. Even when the motives are of the most unexceptionable 
character, after all tliere is something like the liberty of the citizen, and 
\ou cannot allow the liberty of the citizen to bo jeopardised, whatever the 
iiiotives. It cannot, however, be said that in all cases these 
motives have been unexceptionable. Apart from the advocacy of 
temperance or of Swadeshi, there have been innumerable instances 
in whicli picketing has been carried on simply because an unfortunate 
shopkeeper or a householder, as the case may be, has made himself 
obnoxious to those who are organizing this movement. Kow, Sir, if it was 
the case that this clause could not be altered OT improved at all, then 
even if there have been excesses, 1 am not prepared to say that you 
should have a provision of this cluiracter, but I sec- there several amend- 
inents which would make this clause unobjectionable, and which would 
carry out the object which, I think,' we all have in view. I have not 
licard any of mv Honourable friends contend that picketing has not been 
carried on to abnormal lengths. All that they have said is that this 
clause is much too wide and will engulf both the innocent and the guilty. 

T find, however, my friend, ^Ir. Anklesaria, has got an amendment, and 
it is one of many, wliich lays down that nothing in tliis section shall be 
deemed to apply to any act which is done without any coercive intent 
or which is not calculated to cause and docs not cause any obstruction, 
vioh‘ncG, intimidation, alarm or annoyance to any person. I am inclined 
t.) think that if such an amendment were ])resscd, it would do away with 
a great deal of the objection which we entertain to the somewhat wide 
phraseology of this clause. Wliether yon haul up a man because he loiters 
near a house, or because he liarasses a servant or family member of 
another, so long as tlie intention to eocree or tlie effect of coercing is not 
there, he could not be held liable. For these reasons, I am not prepared 
to support this particular amendment, but at the proper time I shall 
support such other amendments as, in my opinion, seek to do away with 
the obnoxious features of the clause., 

Mr, K. Ahmed (Bajshahi Division: Muhammadan Eural): Will the 
Government accept it? 

B 2 
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Mr. H. P. Mody: That is their look out. So far as I am concerned, 

I know what lobby to walk in on the particular amendments. 

There is just one thing which 1 want to point out with regard to the 
Explanation. Several of my friends have characterised this Explanation 
in strong terms, and 1 agree with them. After all, is it intended by this 
Explanation that encouragement of indigenous industries or advocacy of 
temperance are the only things which can be advocated without the 
commission of any of the acts laid down in the clause? Supposing I take 
it into my head to advocate celibacy. Shail I be in trouble over it if 
1 carry on its advocacy without the commission of any of the acts 
mentioned here? I say, this Explanation ought to go out altogether. 
It is not only the advocacy of temperance or encouragement of indigenous 
industries, but any kind of advocacy, no matter what it is, that ought to be 
outside the section, provided the prohibitions laid down have not been 
infringed. The Explanation, therefore, is not only silly, in my opinion, — 
but it is also dangerous. You ought not have a proviso of this 
character, because it seeks to confine the immunity to two classes of acts, 
whereas it ought to extend to every class of act done in a lawful manner. 
While, therefore, I will not support the deletion of this clause, I shall 
certainly at the proper time press for the amendment of it. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Itohdkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Kiiral) : 8ir, 1 was rather taken aback by the speech of the 
Honourable ]\1 ember from Bombay. It is too early in the day to get 
mixed up whether for the Honourable gentleman who just spoke or, for 
that matter, the Leader of his Party who is not present, even though he 
made a rather unfortunate insinuation against the Leader of my Party. 
Sir, the Honourable gentleman who just spoke got mixed up with the 
Explanation which he condemned and the clause which he partly approved — 
Take away the Explanation and the clause falls to the ground, this is 
what he said 

Mr. H. F. Mody: I did not say that at all. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The Honourable the I..eadcr of his Party got 
mixed up with preference and picketing. Coming events cast their 
shadows before 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ghetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum Noi’tli 
Arcot : Non-^Iuhammadan Bural) : He mixed up tde and beer. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Mv friend, Mr. (yhetty, says that he mixed up 
ale and beer. That must make a poor coclctail to go to the head. 
(Laughter.) Sir, to talk of preference, while wc are talking of picketing, 
is a presage of the combat on preference while we are todav combating 
picketing. Coming events, as T said, cast their shadows before, and I 
prefer to deal with the substance when the time comes rather than the 
shadow, because even though the shadow may be bigger in size, yet the 
substance will be better in actuality. So much for preference. 

And now, the Honourable gentleman from Bombay asked, how when 
you take away the Explanation the clause does not Fall to the ground? 
The Explanation has been explained with various adjectives of a detrimental 
kind to the Explanation and the explainer’s reputation. T for my pnrt 
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think that the Explanation is certainly better; it makes the clause better; 
but 1 neither like the Explanation nor the clause. I want the deletion 
of both. You cannot delete the clause and keep the Explanation. 

The Honourable gentleman said he came from a City demoralised by 
picketing. I hope that the Honourable gentleman is not ten years old. 
He is four times ten years to put it moderately. (Laughter.) (Mr. H. P. 
Mody: ‘‘Five times.”) (Laughter.) He says five times. Were it so, he 
would have remembered that even in the absence of this law, ten years 
ago, when there was picketing in Bombay, it was possible to proceed against 
picketers of the kind he described, under the ordinary law. He knows the 
law. He knows the Penal Code. I am not a lawyer. There is a section 
in that Code, and he has read the intimidation section — section 506. That 
section is competent to deal with the class of people who have embarrassed 
him, who have embarrassed his comrades, and embarrassed all those whor 
stand for this Ordinance Bill. I could not understand an Honourable 
gentleman standing on the floor of this House with a constituency to 
represent — I .cannot understand Mr. Mody of all people standing up and 
saying that part of this Ordinance clause is good. Is this Ordinance Bill 
good like the curate’s egg, an parts? (Laughter.) Sir, it is amazing that 
an Honourable gentleman with the reputation that ho has should have 
approved in a kind of manner this clause 

Mr. H. P. Mody: If my Honourable friend will allow me to interrupt 
him? (Mr. Hanga Iyer sat down.) I would sny th-?! if he had studied 
the subject at all, he would have known that the provision in the Penal 
Code, or wherever else it exists, was not at all adequate to the needs of the 
situation even when there was no civil disobedience movement. (Applause 
from Covernmont Benches.) As a matter of fact, there was a demand 
sent np bv several associations, including my own association, for the 
tiglitening up of the law, which is not even as adequate as the English 
law on the subject. (Cheers from the Government Benches.) 

Mr, 0. S. Ranera Iyer: T am satisfied with the punctuation of Offlcinl 
Applause with which Mr. !Mody’s observations were received. H^aughter.) 

.Mr. H. P. Mody: Does not my Honourable friend sometimes receive 
it too? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: l hope to get it. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: You will, after a couple of days. (Laughter.) 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The Honourable gentUnmn is not only a lawyer, 
but a, prophet (Laughter), and when I hope to get it, I believe I will 
get it not on an official motion, but on a motion that emanates from the 
Leader of my Party. (Cheers.) Sir, he said that the ordinary law has 
not been adequate. Does he think that the Ordinance Bill makes it 
adequate? If the Honourable gentleman were worried about picketing, 
he would have all these days not remained idle in this House, but tried to 
improve the ordinary law of the land, instead of applauding a clause in a 
most reprehensible piece of legislation — reprehensible from the Moderate 
and Opposition point of view, reprehensible from the Congress point of view, 
and reprehensible from the point of view of every lawyer or lover of the 
ordinary law. (Hear, hear.) 
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The Honourable the Home Momber was saying yesterday, — while reply- 
ing to my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, who with his character- 
istic stubbornness has been putting up a fight day after day — ^the Home 
Member said that when the Hcnourable gentleman from Bengal described 
them as impatient, they were sitting there day after day and thereby had 
shown that they were patient. I admit, though his “patience be a tired 
mare, yet she will plod”. But our patience, in fighting the Bill before us, 
is bitter, though the finiit that he reaps by the votes is sweet. 

I can only say that if you take away the right of peaceful picketing, you 
are taking away one of the legitimate weapons of our people, and the 
ExpUinalion which talks of encouragement of indigenous industries or 
advocacy of temperance does not justify the picketing of liquor shops, does 
not justify the picketing of shops of a certain kind where when foreign 
articles arc dumped indigenous industries arc put in danger. 

As I said the other day, when we do not have the right of erecting our 
own tariff walls, when we do not control the tariff policy, when we do not 
have fiscal and financial autonomy, we must at least have the right of 
peaceful picketing. That right is being taken away by this political 
measure with a view to jeopardising the advance of the SWadeslii cause. 
For this reason, I condemn this clause. 1 oppose it lock, stock and barrel. 
(Cheers.) 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ghaudhri Lai Ohand (Nominated Non- 
Official): After the suggestion made by the Leader of the Opposition and 
after the speech delivered by ^Iv. Mody, it was expected that the Honour- 
able the JNlovcr will stand iip and ask for the withdrawal of this amend- 
ment. This he has not done, and there is no chance of his withdrawing 
the motion after the speech tliat we have heard last. (Mr. B. V. Jadhav : 
“No assurance from the Government Benches.”) I must congratulate 
Mr. Jadhav on the great courage, 1 won’t say boldness, he has displayed 
in moving, not a toning down of the picketing clause, but its complete 
deletion, after the prolonged debates both at Simla and here and decisive 
verdicts of this House on the previous clauses of this Bill. All of us know 
that if picketing is allowed to continue, the Congress would not mind the 
other clauses, and if picketing is deleted, Government would not care to 
have this Bill at all. In spite of this knowledge, Mr. Jadhav wants such 
an important clause as this to be thrown out; in other words, he wants the 
play of Hamlet to be staged without Hamlet. Sir, there is one more 
reason for my congratulating Mr. Jadhav. If there is any place where 
picketing has made peoples’ lives intolerable, as has been so ably pointed 
out by Mr. Mody, where the so-called riff raffs employed for picketing 
have brought bad name upon the Congress, where an ultimatum was given 
by the Congress which has thrown the greatest man of the day into prison, 
it is Bombay. It is in that Presidency that the Swadeshi miilowners have 
kept the fire «of disorder and lawlessness burning by giving largo donations 
to the Congress for the civil disobedience movement. That being the case, 
it means great courage for an car-Minister of that province to get up and 
ask for the total deletion of this clause. Mr. iSbrley on this side was, 
therefore, fully justified in quoting instance after instance of the high- 
handedness of the agents of the Congress whom Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil 
has tried to brush aside by calling them riff raffs. Mr. Sorley has shown 
the absurdity of the movement in its nakedness, and no further arguments 
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are needed to supplement him. The Honourable the Raja Bahadur, — 
I am sorry he .is not here today — ^treated us yesterday with his old argu- 
ments against the public servants and offered to produce documentary 
evidence from official records. He resented the remarks made by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. G. S. Dutt, the other day and challenged him by 
saying that he was prepared to bring certified copies. I may tell him that 
the instances that he quoted, and certified copies of which he promised to 
bring before this Hous^, related to the period when he was practising in 
the mufassil in the last century. We have been moving very fast and 
conditions have since changed. In order to supplement his knowledge and 
in order to bring him up to date I may quote one instance, with your per- 
mission, Sir, in order to show under what strain the public servants, who 
have been abused so much in this House during this debate, have been 
working. Sampla is a police station BO miles from this Assembly Hall. 
In the last week of October, the police force of that thana, which consists 
of 8 constables, two head constables and one sub-inspector, was subjected 
to severe attacks in three different villages. One constable was shot dead. 
Another constable had his leg broken and is lying in hospital, and the third 
had his arm broken. All this is the result of the propaganda that has 
been preached in villages against public servants. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Hombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eurrfl) : By whom V 

Hony. Oaptain Rao Bahadur Ghaudhri Lai Ghand: Need I answer that 
question? It has been going on for several years with impunity and 1 
must say that Government has so far connived -at it. But for the 
Ordinances things would have been worse. It is these Ordinances that 
have saved the country from revolution. My friend, Sir Muhammad 
Yakub, remarked yesterday that Government had not gone far enough and 
I noticed smiles on the Opposition faces. He did not point out in what 
way Government had not gone far enough and, with your permission, I wish 
to make good the omission. Government certainly have not gone far 
enough inasmueh as Government have allowed the burden of suppressing 
this lawlessness to be borne by peaceful citizens. They ought to have made 
a provision in this Bill in order to ensure that this extra burden that is 
being entailed and the extra expenditure that is being incurred, in order to 
suppress (his movement, should fall on the shouldere of those only who are 
responsible for it. Government will, T hope, soon have to come before this 
House for this purpose and the Honourable the Finance Member will take 
note of it before he frames his budget. 

Sir, I must confess tliat the measure proposed is liable to abuse in 
some cases and is drastic in its nature, but wc ought to realise that 
the remedy oiiglit to be always in keeping with the disease. Poisonous 
drugs are actually administered to some patients by the doctors. Cases 
have happened where patients have died because the doctor was careless 
or negligent. I would go further and say that there are black sheep 
among the public servants as w^ell and we cannot expect everybody to 
be perfect. All that w’o should do is to bring particular cases to the 
notice of the Government and Government will, I am sure, take due 
notice of such negligence on the part of public servants. Times out of 
number Government have been reminded of the spirit of co-operation 
which the Opposition Members have shown in coming to this Assembly 
and Government have been w'arned not t<i tirie their patience. With 
your permission, I may point out ..... 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): Will the 
Honourable Member explain how his speech is relevant to, the clause now 
under considerntiou? 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Gband: The trend of 
the argument that has been advanced so far 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : At present 
\vc are dealing with tliis clause only. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand: .1 am referring 
to the speeches that have been made on tliis clause alone. Speeches 
have been made deploring the idiosyncrasies of police oliicers and other 
public servants. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): Arising 
out of this clause. The Honourable Member has got to deal with this 
clause and tlie amendment seeking to repeal this clause. We have had 
on other occasions a comprehensive survey of the whole provisions of this 
Bill. That ought to stop now. 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: I accept your 
ruling and, without taking more time of this House, I will only submit 
that it wall be expecting too much from this House to agree to the 
deletion of this clause and I oppose this amendment. 

Mr. Amai Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : 
After the exhaustive arguments, both for the deletion and in support of 
the retention ot clause 7, it would not have been necessary for me to 
rise up at ah but for the speeches of the Ollicial Member from Bombay, 
of my friend, Mr. Mody, and of my friend. Captain Lai Chand. To some 
of their remarks I propose to reply, 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : It must be 
relevant to this clause. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Certainly. Mr. Sorley w’as trying to give a 
large number of instances of picketing and I will tell Mr. Sorley how 
those, w'ho were said to have been harassed, have behaved elsewhere and 
they do not deserve to be entrusted with the power of prosecuting for picket- 
ing, though no ollicer below the rtmk of an oHicor in charge of a police 
station can institute complaints under this clause. He began by saying 
that there was law breaking of two kinds, that of mass civil disobedience 
and picketing. I submit that this clause has nothing to do with mass 
law’ breaking, but it has certainly cvcrytliing to do with picketing and 
although we do not find the W’ord picketing anywhere in this clause, still 
I think that was the one word which was in the minds of the framers 
of this clause. So I think the use of the word ‘^picketing*' will be 
allowed by the Chair to be used by me and also be considered to be 
relevant to the subject we are considering at the present moment. My 
friend oyer there said that this clause was necessary, because the definition 
of criminal intimidation in the Indian Penal Code was not sufficiently 
exhaustive. That was his argument and he has a supporter from 
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Presidency, to which he belongs, in Mr. Mody. He also says that the 
existing provisions are not suthcient and, therefore, such a clause is 
necessary. T wonder if the society and the law by which the society 
is kept up is progressing or deteriorating. 

Since the days of Thomas Babingtou Macaulay, who fr»amed the 
Indian Penal Code, my idea was that criminal law should become more- 
humane, more civilised rather than that it should go back to those 
mediaeval ages when “an eve for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” was the 
rule of law : and, Sir, to ask the Legislative Assembly at the present moment 
for a more exhaustive definition of the words “criminal intimidation” by 
introducing such a stupid clause, if I may be permitted to so describe it, 
as that which we arc asked to adopt, is absurd. Sir, I said deliberately 
that this is a stupid clause, because I beg to submit that it restricts 
human right altogether and activities of every kind, however beneficial, 
as has been shown by Member after Member. That being so, I think. 
Sir, no man in his senses would try to put a stop to all human activities 
by the enactment of a clause like this and thus restricting the elementary 
rights and liberties of citizens, about which my Honourable friend, Mr. 
jVIody, whom I do not see here now, waxed so eloquent. 

Sir, the Honourable the Official Member from Bombay was pleased to 
give instances after instances of how Congress picketing goes on in his 
JVesidoncy. I shall not tire out the patience of tliis House by quoting 
on the other hand instances after instances — and if it were nccessan^ I 
would have given him a hundred thousand instances, instances which 
are related in these papers which I hold in my hand and given over 
to me by a responsible person, pointing the other way. It may be 
ncccKsary for tliese papers to be referred to either by one Member or 
ariotlier later on at the time of the third reading of the Bill, when 
Mr. Sorlcy will find to his utter surprise and disappointment that instances 
of police opression are more frequent, far more frequent than instances 
of police being oppressed, as my friend, who has been briefed for the‘ 
Government, Captain Lai Chand, tries to impress upon this House. 

Now, there is one other thing I wish to say with reference to this. 
He has been pleased to say that the extra expense should be borne by 
those who are guilty of breaking a law of this nature. I would invite 
ray Honourable friend's attention to what is being done in my own 
unhappy prov’fincei of Bengal under the provisions of Oijdinance law. 
At Chittagong, they have been fined Bs. 80,0(X), — so he need not advise 
the Government as to what they should do. They know what to do and 
what not to do. My Honourable friend has also expressed the hope 
that Government will take due notice of such public servants as transgress 
the law. Sir, I wish that were so, as not in one instance but in countless 
instances they try to shield the offender and at times encourage them by 
promotion and titles. That being so, 1 beg to submit that to invest any 
officer in charge of a police station with the powTr to institute complaints 
against having transgressed this clause is something to which \ve cannot 
be a party and I do oppose it and support the deletion of this clause. 

Tbe Honourable Hr. H. O. Haig (Home Member); Sir, the amendment 
before the House proposes the deletion of one of the most vit^il clauses* 
of this Bill, for, as Honourable Members are well aware, the method of 
picketing, against which this clause is aimed,, ia perhaps the most 
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.‘Characteristic and the most effective of those methods by which the 
Congress movement of civil disobedience is being supported and continued. 
It is, in fact, in our opinion, a most powerful engine of tyranny. I need 
not enlarge on the details which are well-known to Members of this House. 
The facts were given in a convincing way yesterday by rny Honourable 
fiiend, Mr. Sorley. It has been suggested that while certain undesirable 
conditions may attend this picketing, these are accidental, that they are 
not part of the policy which underlies the movement. Well, I must 
entirely deny that suggestion. The manifestations which attend picketing 
lie at the root of tliis metliod. They are precisely the manifestations 
which picketing is intended to produce and invariably does produce. As 
Mr. Sorley explained to the House yesterday, one of the most common 
things is that when picketers stand in front of a shop, crowds collect, and, 
through the presence of those crowds, that species of intimidation and 
coercion is applied to the shopkeeper which the Congress people intend 
should be applied. But there are also more subtle methods : the picketers 
stand sometimes in front of a shop to watch what happens, and both 
the customers and the shopkeepers know perfectly well what that watching 
is intended to lead up to. What happens is always reported to the head- 
quarters of the Congress organization. It is a species of spying of what 
goes on with a view later on to applying further methods of coercion to 
•those who have dared to disregard the orders of this unlawful organization. 

Mr, D, K, Lahiri Ghaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : The same is the 
case with the C. I. D. men when they loiter. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Well, Sir, what wo wish to prevent 
by enacting this (danse is action which goes beyond plain argument or 
p(irsuasion. It has been alleged by a number of Honourable Members 
that in fact, if this clause is passed into law, people will be unable to 
condiK't the ordinary methods of propaganda. That was the .point that 
appeared to weigh with my Honourable friend, the Lejider of 
the Nationalist Party. He said the Swadeshi or the temperance movement 
might be handicapped because people were not allowed to use, in 
furtherance of them, the methods of picketing. But, Sir, surely all the 
ordinary methods of propaganda are still open to those who believe in these 
j y ^ movements. They can advocate Bwadeshi or temperance by 
speeches; they can advocate them by the distribution of 
pamphlets. The story which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, mentioned 
to us this morning is one which appears to me to have no bearing on the 
actual terms of this clause. Under the terms of this clause, it is no 
offence to distribute pamphlets in favour of Swadeshi or anything else. 
It is no offence at all. It is no offence to write articles in the newspapers 
or hold meetings to condiujt any ordinary, normal, straightforward 
propaganda. What is an offence is to go beyond the ordinary methods 
of reasonable persuasion and to attempt in whatever way to coerce people, 
to intimidate them, to annoy them, to pester them into agreeing with you 
when you are unable to convince their intellects. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Aggarwal, taking, I think, too 
modest a view of his own capabilities, made the same point and suggested 
that no propaganda was permissible under this clause. It is nothing of 
tthe sort. Under this clause, Mr. Aggarwal is perfectly at liberty to 
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persuade in his very convincing language everybody he can. What he is 
not permitted to do is, having failed to persuade them, to follow them 
about, to stand in front of their houses, to threaten them, to intimidate 
them. And why should ho wish to adopt these methods? Can he not be 
content with his own persuasive tongue ? We know. Sir, that the Congress 
is not content with persuasion. We know, if Honourable Members did me 
the honour of listening the other day when I read out an extract from the 
Bombay Congress Bulletin, that their object is, in the first place, if they 
can, to persuade, but everybody is aware that behind that primary 
intention of persuasion lies the resolution to force their opinion on other 
people if they cannot persuade them. They said so in the plainest 
language in that Bombay Congress Bulletin; failing persuasion, they adopt 
direct action. It is that mentality which is at the root of all this picketing. 
They start off by an action which, on the face of it, looks harmless. 

Everybody knows that if they do not agree or fall in with the policy of 

the Congress, then they are going to be coerced by them in one way or 
the other. Sir, what we have in this clause is merely a prohibition of the 
element of coercion. 

Now, Sir, there are certain safeguards attached to tliis clause of which 
little mention has been made. In the first place, we recognise that 
provisions of this nature are unusual. They would not be required if 

there were not in existence a definite attempt on the part of a certain 

section of the community to force other people to their own will. We 
have, therefore, provided that this clause should not come into operation 
except in an area in which the Local Government nifty direct that it should 
come into force. That means, Sir, that unless these methods are being 
followed on an organised scale, the picketing clause will not be in opera- 
tion and, therefore, a grejit many of the imaginary cases with which we 
have been entertained will not and cannot possibly arise. In the second 
place, we have provided in sub -clause (^) of this clause that no Court 
shall take cognizance of an offence except upon a report in writing made 
by a poli(*e officer. Now, the object of that provision is that the terms 
of this clause should not be utilised by private persons who may have a 
grudge to annoy other private persons. It might be that if we had not 
this particular safeguard, the Courts might be asked to investigate various 
frivolous complaints made by one individual against another merely for the 
purpose of annoyance. W’e have, 1 think, by this sub-clause provided 
against that contingency. 

Sir, there has been much criticism of the Explanation wliicli was 
added to the clause. I must make -it plain at once that that Explanation 
was not added at the instance of Government and that Government would 
not be seriously upset if that Explanation were deleted from the clause. 
We were asked by those who felt that it was an advantage to have this 

plain statement of policy, we were asked by them to include this 

Explanation in the clause and we luive no objection to doing so if the 
House so desires, but I quite agree with the Honourable Members who 
have criticised the Explanation, It does not add very much to the 
moaning of the clause. (Hear, hear.) The real point which we want to 
establish is that the advocacy of Swadeshi, of temperance or of any cause 
by legitimate methods is not in any way affected by this clause, but 
picketing appears to me not to be a legitimate method. I admit that 

Honourable Members opposite can talk to me, can persuade me with their 

eloquence, but why should they persistently follow me about? Why should 
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they beset me in my house because I do not agree with them? I call 
that, Sir, an intolerable interference with my liberty. I oppose the 
amendment. i 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That clause 7 of the Bill be omitted.’* 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) in 
the Chair. 


Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, I move : 

“That in sub-clause (7) of clause 7 of the Bill, after the word ‘Whoever* the word& 
‘wrongfully or without any legal authority* be inserted.** 

After the insertion of these words the clause will read as follows : 

“Whoever irrotnjfulhj or ivlfhout an*/ letjal authority with intent to cause any person 
to abstain from doing or to do any act which such person has a right to do or to 
abstain from doing, obstructs or uses violence to or intimidates” . . .etc., etc. 

TJie object of this amendment is to take a\yay from tlie purview of 
the clause certain, what I may call, benehceiit kinds of obstruction 
or annoyance or lawful kinds of obstruction and annoyance. 
I. see the Honourable the Law Member smiling at my saying 
beneficent forms of obstruction or annoyance and at the first blush it 
does sound a bit absurd, but when 1 give* instances of what beneficent 
annoyance and malignant annoyance may be, I think the laugh will be 
on my side. Supposing my son desires to go to a meeting of non-co- 
operators and 1 am strongly against non-co-operation and I obstruct my 
son from going to that meeting, I come within the purview of this clause, 
because my son has got a perfect right to go to a meeting f)f non-co- 
operators and I obstruct liirn and intimidates him in order that he may 
not go to that meeting, b rom my point of view this obstruction or 
intimidation is beneficent in the interests of my son. Take, again, the 
instance which I have given in my Minute of Dissent. I obstruct my 
son from going to a house of ill fame. Though this is obstniction bene- 
ficent in the interest of rny son from) all points of view, I come within 
the purview of this clause. Then there are kinds of obstruction, 
annoyance and intimidation which are lawful. For instance, a police 
man meets me at the railway station and says “I suspect you have got 
contraband opium in your luggage and I want to search you’\ He ia 
obstructing me from going my way. Under this clause the policeman 
can be hauled up, because he annoys, intimidates or obstructs me from 
proceeding on my way. In order to take away these beneficent and 
lawful kinds of obstniction from the purview of this clause, I have pro- 
posed this amendment. 
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Sir, if you read the clause you will find that the only intent mentioned 
in this clause is intent to cause any person to abstain from doing or to 
4o any act which such person has a right to do or abstain from doing. 

T shall, therefore, in obstructing my son, -in the instance of the son I 
have given, do the act, or the policeman obstructing me in the instance 
I have given does that act with the sole intent of making the person 
obstructed abstain from doing what the person obstructed has a perfect 
right to do. There ig no other intent in the obstructor or the annoyer or 
the intimidator. Therefore, I say, this is a perfectly reasonable amend- 
ment and I hope the Government will be reasonable as regards this 
amendment. It might be said, you are creating difficulties for the 
prosecution. But these words — “wrongfully or without any legal 
•authority “ — I have taken from the Bnglish Law on the subject from 
which more or less this clause has been bodily taken. In the English 
Act, these words — “wrongfully or without any legal authority” — do occur, 
and this English Lfva* has been the Law of England since 1825 to our 
present day and it was remodelled in 1927. If the English Judges, the 
English police and English Government do not find any difficulty in 
administering that law, I do not think that difficulty can possibly stand 
in the way of our Indian Government extending protection to innocent 
persons as suggested in my amendment. 1 am conscious of the 
unconscionable amount of time we have taken in discussing this Bill and. 
therefore, to set an example, I shall conclude my speech without any 
further remarks. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

“That ill sub-clause (/) of clause 7 of the Bill, after the word ‘Whoever* the words 
‘wrongfully or without any legal authority’ be ii..sertcd.*’ 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member): Sir, my 
Honourable friend, ]\lr. Anklesaria, is super-subtle in moving this amend- 
ment. He says tliat it is no answer to say that it will be creating 
difficulties for the prosecution. That is not my answer; my answer is 
that in such a case, as he contemplates, there will be no prosecution. 
Therefore, no question of difficulty arises, and I will tell you why. His 
point is that he wants to exclude from the operation of the Act beneficent 
obstruction as a father obstructing Ins son with the intent of preventing 
tlie son from doing something naughty. If tliat be so. does not the 
principle of law emi)odied in section 95 of the Indian Penal Code come in? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: It does not apply to special laws, as I said 

yesterday, according to a IMadras High Court decision. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I did not say section 95 would 
^PP^y: I said the principle embodied in that section which is a principle 
of general application. In the Penal Code there are many sections which 
embody general principles of criminal law; in order to make the code 
self-sufficient and self-contained, those principles are embodied in sections. 
Sir, the principles embodied in iliose sections are of universal application, 
and the principle to which I appeal is tlio principle embodied in section 95: 

“Nothing is nn oiTonro by reason that it ransom, or that it i.s inteudoii to cause, or 
that it is known to he likelv to eaupe. any harm, if that harm is so slight that no 
person of ordinary sense and temjier would complain of such harm.” 
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When a father obstructs his son with the intention of preventing him 
from doing something mischievous, then the harm caused to th.e son is 
of such a character that no person would think of making a serious com- 
plaint of it. That being so, the principle of law which is embodied in 
section 95 comes into play and no prosecution can succeed. Therefore^ 
the apprehension which my Honourable friend has in mind is more 
imaginary than real. 1 oppose the amendment. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: But you punish me under clause 8 for not 
preventing my son from going to a non-co-operation meeting. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That is another thing. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The ques- 
tion is : ^ 

"That in suh-dause (/) of dause 7 of the Bill, after the word ‘Whoever’ the words 
‘wion^rfully or without any legal authority’ be inserted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. 3. C. Mitra: Sir, 1 beg to move- 

"That in sub-dause (/) («) of dause 7 of the Bill, the words ‘or loiters at or near 

place where such person or member ’or employed person resides or works or carries 
Oil business or happens to be,’ be omitted.” 

In moving this amendment, 1 do not like to make any speech. I simply 
refer to a fact to which my attention was drawn by my friend, Mr. Pandian, 
that the other day a blind man was sentenced to six montlis’ imprisonment. 
He was probably loitering at or near a place and the old man being blind 
could not perhaps run very fast or walk fast and so he was punished. 
The wording is so loose and the word “loiters*' may be taken in such a 
wide sense that it will make the wliole clause ridiculous. I think Govern- 
ment may still consider whether they should accept the amendment and 
omit such objectionable features from the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, the story to which we have 
just listened from my Honourable friend is difficult to understand. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: It was reported in the papers. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: My Honourable friend no doubt 
considers tliat that gives it authenticity. I say it is difficult to understand, 
because this blind man was apparently doing iiotliing except getting along 
the road us fast as his blindness periniited. TUit, Sir, the section says 
that tlio act of loitering must be done with a definite intention; and what 
I sliould like to know from my Honourable friend, ]\Ir. Mitra, is how the 
Court arrived at the conclusion tliat the intention of the blind man was 
to cause a person to abstain from doing some act which he had a right 
to do. It is of course well known that one of the common practices of 
picketers, that is, picketers who have not lost their sight, is to loiter in 
front of a shop or place with tifat definite intention. And when they 
have performed that act with that intention, it is reasonable that they 
should be punished. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rabimtoola): The question, 
is : 

“That in sub-clause (2) (a) of clause 7 of the Bill, the words ‘or loiters at or near 
a place where such person or member or employed person resides or works or carries ^ 
on business or happens to be,’ be omitted.** 

The motion was negatived, 

Mr. 3. C. Hitra: JSir^ i beg to move: 

“That in sub-clause (7) («) of clause 7 of the Bill, after the words ‘or loiters’ the 
words ‘in spite of protest’ be inserted.” 

The meaning uf my amendment is quite clear. If the man is obstructed 
or hindered in any way, let liim protest against it. Without even any 
protest from the persons who suffer 1 think the offender should not be 
proceeded against. So I want to add that at least the man who is likely 
to suffer should make some protest before the law is put into operation 
against the offender. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I rise to support this amendment. 1 think Mr. 
Serley will bear me out when 1 say that in the non-co-operation campaign in . 
Bombay when picketing was going very strong, two European shops were 
picketed in that city ; one was Wliiteaways and the other was Evans Eraser. 
Whiteawuys protested against the picketing and there was a good deal of 
rioting and a number of volunteers were ai rested and taken to the police 
cliowlii almost every day. But Evans Eraser did not mind the picketing; 
they offered them cliairs at their doors. The picketers were seated on 
those cliairs and everything went on quietly there ; there was no trouble, . 
and the police also sliowed some sense in not arresting those people. 
We have seen in the city of Bombay desha-sevikas sitting in chairs at ' 
sliops, which sold foreign goods, and spinning on tlieir taklis. There also 
there was no protest from the shopkeepers, and, therefore, such cases of 
j)icketing ought not to be minded by the police. But there is no provision 
lor that in this drastic Bill, and whether the shopkeeper protests or not, 
under tlic w’ordiiig of the present clause, every picketer is liable to be 
hauled up by tlie police before a Court of la^v and punished. Therefore, 

\ think it will not be right. If there is a protest from the man molested, 
then there wull be some justification for bringing such molesters under the 
clutches of the law; but, if there is no protest, then tliero ought to bo no 
prosecution and for that* purpose I heartily support the amendment moved 
by my friend, Mr. Mitra. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Sir, T rise to support the amendment. 
It seems to be very reasonable. Protest from the ])('rson who is alleged 
to have been ohstriieted or aggrieved in any way slmuld be regarded ns the 
eriicial test for the commission of tlie offence. If there is no protest from 
the person molested, then why should ihero be anv prosecution at all? 
T thank my friend, Mr. Mitra, for his suggesting such a simple expression 
which will go a great way in improving the clause which has been so 
badly drafted as I have already said. If i such a safeguard is not added, 
this clause is sure to be manipukted by the police against persons who 
are not in the good books of the Government. So I support the amendment.' 
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The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, we arc dealing with a system 
which really amounts to mass intimidation and it is characteristic of those 
conditions that individuals are afraid to come forward openly and protest 
against the pressure that is being brought to bear on them. If that were 
not tJie case, if individuals were prepared with more courage to face this 
kind of compulsion which it is sought to bring to bear on them, there would 
be far less necessity to enact this clause at alj. But it is precisely because 
individuals are afraid to assert themselves against this species of mass 
intimidation that it is necessary for the law to give them this protection. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, made the point extremely clear in 
liis illuminating contribution. He reminded us that when Whiteaway 
Laidlaws’ shop was being picketed in Bombay, tlie proprietors had the 
temerity to protest, and what happened? The result was that the 
Tongress redoubled tlieir efforts, that they made a very special point of 
picketing Whiteaway Laidlaws* shop with all their forces, of collecting 
large crowds, creating disturbances and in fact in every way increasing their 
efforts to intimidate. If that is, as w’e all know it is, an actual statement 
of the facts, is it reasonable to suggest that people who are picketed in 
this way will be prepared to come forward and say: “We protest and 
we nsk for your protection**? If these words were inserted, I think the 
main object of the clause would be defeated. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The question 
is : 


“That in snlj-clause (/) {n) of clause 7 of the Bill, after the words ‘or loiters* the 
words ‘in spite of protest’ l)e inserted.” 

The motion was negatived. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That in su])-clause (/) [n) of clause 7 of the Bill, the words ‘or happens to 1)0' 
he omitted.” " 

This particular part of the clause reads like this: 

“or loiters at or near a place where such person or mcml)pr or employed persori 
resides or works or carries on business or happens to he. . . .” 

I would like by my amendment to omit this portion “or happens# to be”. 
Even if it is necessary to provide against loitering in all these places where a 
jierson resides or works or carries on biiMncss, why this particular phrase 
“or happens to be” should be- added? I think it is absolutely unnecessary. 
The anxiiity that this Ciovemment are showing for protecting British tradi' 
interests is not at all proportionate to their cares for the interests of the 
unemployed or the poverty-stricken of this poor unhappy land. Why this^ 
phrase should so vaguely be put that any person who may happen to b(' 
anywhere there should not be anybody to loiter about? I suggest that al 
least these words “or happens to be’* be omitted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahirntoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That in sub-clause (/) {a) of clause 7 of the Bill, the words ‘or happens to be’ 
be omitted.” 
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Xr, B. V. Jadhav: Sir, 1 support the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Sir, wc have heard this morning some 
criticism of the drafting abilitios of the Government of India. This is, I 
think, a drafting point and perhaps the* Hou»c will be interested to hear 
that these words to which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, objects are 
taken directly from the English Trade Disputes Act which reads: 

“watches or besets the house or other place where such other person resides or works 
or carries on business or happens to be.” 

I think in order to make the provision comprehcn9ive it is necessary to 
have those words. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Kahimtoola) : The question 
is: 


“That in sub-clause (^) (a) of clause 7 of the Bill, the words *or happens to be* 
be omitted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That in sub-clause (2) (6) of clause 7 of the Bill, after the word ‘loiters’ the words 
‘in spite of protest* be inserted.” 

This is asimilhr amendment which T proposed about sub-clause (I) (a), and 
I would like a similar provision in sub-clause (h) also jmd so I suggest these 
words might be inserted here. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): Amendment 
moved : 

“That in sub-clause (/) (ft) of clause 7 of the Bill, after the word ‘loiters* the words 
‘in spite of protest’ bo inserted.” ' 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I support this amendment. I may point out that 
in Bombay when picketing was going on very strong, some liquor shop- 
keepers encouraged the pickets to stand at their doors in order to claim a 
refund from the excise authorities or to got the shop at a lower licence 
fee. In such circumstances, it in the shopkeepers who ought to be hauled 
up before the Court and not the innocent pieketers. For this reason the 
words “in spite of protest” arc very necessary for their safety. I, therefore, 
support this amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, I have already dealt at some 
length with the general arguments which apply to this amendment. With 
regard to what was said by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, I understand 
that these liquor shopkeepers somewhat dishonestly encourage pieketers 
to come and stand in front of their shops so that they can recover from the 
Government the licence fees they have paid. May I point out to him that 
if the words “in spite of protests” are inserted, it is perfectly obvious that 
these liquor shopkeepers will not make a- protest and, therefore, the 
Government will be unable to stop this picketing and will infallibly be put 
to the loss which my Honourable friend desires to spare them? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May I point out that in that case the Government 
will sav ^ Veil, you hgve not protested and so vou do not deserve any 
rebated * - 


0 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) ; The question 
which I have to put is: 

“That in sub-clause (/) (b) of clause 7 of the Bill, after the word ‘loiters" the words 
‘in spite of protest* be inserted.’* 

The motion was negatived. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That in sub-claiiae (/) (h) of clause 7 of the Bill, the words ‘or does any similar 
act’ be omitted.” 

The sub-clause reads lihe this#: 

“loiters or does any similar act at or near the place where a person carries on 
business.” 


Sir, I hope the Honourable the Home Member in his reply will give us 
some instances of what he mean-s by “does any similar act*’ and also about 
loitering. The example of English law is quite good, but are we following 
the English (lovernment in other ways also? For the rcprcf^sive laws we 
are to follow England, and for beneficial actions we are to follow the 
examples of other countries. Sir, T mov(^ that these words be omitted. 

Mr. N. R. Ounjal (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : (Speaking in the vernacular, the Ftonourable Member supported, the 
amendment.) 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, this is one of the cases in which 
in deference to the views of the Select Committee wc made the provisions 
rather more precise than they were in the original Ifill. If my Honoiirabk' 
friend, Mr, Mitra, looks at the original Bill, ho will find that it waf^ 
provided that “anybody who loiters at or near a plac'O or does any other ad 
which may have a like effect”, we have introduced into the Bill the words 
“does any similar act”. What we had in mind Mere acts of the nature, 
tor instance, of lying down, or a practice which we were told wais quit(' 
commonly adopted of having a numlx'r of j)erwns continuously walking past 
a shop that was being picketed just like a. stage crovd which marches across 
the stage and goes behind and conies' and marches in front again. Acts of 
those kinds .might not he covered f^pecificallv by thr word “loiters” and as 
it is impossible to foresee all the in.gonious plans that may be adopted by 
the picketers we thought it was desirable, and it is essential, to include a 
general expres-sion of this nature “does any similar act”. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
.which I have to put is : 


That in sub-clausc {1) {b) of clause 7 of the Bill, the words ‘or does any sihiibc’ 
act* he omitted.” ' ^ 

The motion wa/s negatived. 

Mt. N. N. Ankle^aria: Sir, T movo: 

“That to sub-clause (/) of clause 7 of the Bill, the fol'owing Proviso be added : 
‘Provided that nothing in this section shall he deemed to apply to any act-whicli 
coercive intent or which is not caUlaied to cause and 
lo^ny peTson- ” intimidation, alarm or onnovance 
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Sir, if the bare statenieut of this amendment doea not commend itself 
to the Treasury Benches, 1 do not tliink from my experience of the last 
so many days that any more words from me would make any difference. 
With these words 1 commend this amendment to the House. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim llahimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“ThiiL to sub -clause (i) of clause 7 of the Bill, the following Proviso be added ; 

‘Provided that nothing in tiiis section shall be deemed to apply to any act which 
IS done wilhuab any coercive intent or which is not calculated to cause and 
does not cause any obstruction, violence, intimidation, alarm or annoyance 
to any person’.’’ 

The motion was negatived, 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Sir, I move: 

“That the Expldnation to sub-clause (/) of clause 7 of the Bill be omitted.” 

1 think, ISir, this amendment at least will commend itself to the 
(Jov eminent. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, 1 explained in my speech this 
inornmg tiiat tliis ExiAunation was not inserted at the instance of 
Government, and if it the wish of the House that it should be deleted, 
We shall raise nut the slightest objection. (“Hear, hear” £i*om several 
parts of the House.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim liahimtoola) : The question 
which i have to put i»: 

“That Lho Exidtination to sub-clnusc (l) ni clause 7 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The motion N\as negatived, 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: iSir, 1 move’ 

“That for the Explunation to sub- clause (J) of clause 7 of the Bill, the following bS 
substituted : 

'ExyUiUHtinn . — Peaceful persuasion or inducement wliich does not or is not 
calculated to involve any obstruction, violence, intimidation, annoyance or 
alarm to any person does not come within the purview of this section*.” 

J . . ^ . 

bir, 1 do nut think there is any ni^cessity of an elaborate argument in 
support of this jnoiion. 1. think Government ought to accept it, but 
from the way in which they Iiave treated tlie ameudinent of my friend, 
Mr. iVnklesaiia, 1 have got very meagre hopes. Sir, i hope the House 
will Bup 2 >ort me. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, I support this amendment moved by my frieudj 
Mr. Jadhav, and 1 also congratulate the Honourable the Leader of the 
House for not raising any objection on a point of order to moving this 
clause, because it was on this very same clause, exactly word for word, 
We quoted in this amendment, that w'e had to come out of the Select 
Committee when the. Honourable the Law^ Member ruled it out of 
order. However, when that question has not been raised, 1 do not 
like to dilate upon it now. We should like to have a categorical 
answer from the Honourable the Home Member whether he 

c 2 
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will aUow peaceful picketing to be continued as regards indigenous 
industries, temperance or in any other matter. That will make our ppsitiqn 
clear. Wo like to have a definite reply on this point. We agreed that 
any picketing that involves obstruction, violence, intimidation, alarm or 
annoyance ot any kind can be taken exception to, but if it is merely 
persuasion not involving any of these elements, 1 want to know if such 
peaceful picketing will be permitted by the Government. With these 
woixls, 1 support this amendment. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, 1 heartily support this amendment. That 
picketing is permissible cannot be denied, iliat pcaceiul picketing is 
allowed by law and by practice cannot also bo acnied. Therefore, to 
make a clause or to enact a section without drawing a line of demarcation 
between violent and non-violent picketing would be meaningless and will 
serve no purpose. It is not at all dillicult to draw such a line, jfrom 
the present clause itself we liiid that a diherence can be deduced between 
Ijicketing which is harmless and picketing which is harmful. The 
iionourable the Home Member himself, as I understand him, clearly said 
that the use of persuasion in picketing is not an qlienee covered by this 
clause. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I did not say in picketing. I said 
persuasion. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Persuasion is no otfenee, then if a man simply 
stands out and then persuades, — picketing means something 
like standing out as a sentinel — or if he stands inside and 
makes persuasion, what dili'orence do^s it make? Excesses may be 
punished, and a line can always be drawn in that direction. Picketing 
has stages. It begins like this. One or two men come and stand at the 
door of a shopkeeper. The man oft'ers no objection^ no protest is made 
from any quarter. They simply stand outside to intluence. That is the 
first stage of picketiing. The second is followed by the men beseeching 
or making entreaties. The third stage is when they persuade by means 
of lecturing or putting forward arguments in order to bring the man 
round. A line can be drawn here, and if any further proceedings are 
taken, such as catching bold of the man or his property, or intimidating him 
or insulting him, let these be made punishable. It has been said that if you 
draw a line of demarcation, it is likely to be crossed over, and the picketers 
will drift into using force or violence. ^J'hat is exactly what I say that if 
excesses of that character happen, they come under the Act, and can 
be punished, but it cannot be said that simply because a particular law 
will be infringed, it should not be made at all. Make an enactment and 
punish the man if he exceeds the legal bounds, but don't punish an 
innocent man. Yesterday, Mr. Sorley, in an eloquent and able speech, 
gave certain instances of how this picketing was done in Guzerat. It would 
have been creditable to him and probably he would have gained the 
applause of this side of the House also if he had honestly and impartially 
come forward with instances of how the police acted in instances, where 
he must have seen that picketing drifted into violence owing to the 
aggressiveness of the police. I put him a direct question if he has not 
seen any sueh instances. I think every District OflBcer has seen such 
happenings. I submit, therefore, that there are instances where the police 
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have been the aggressors and have been re8i)onsible for conveiHiing peaceful 
picketing into violent picketing. The picketer simply stands at the door. 
A policeman passes by. No complaint is made to nim, yet he puts on 
a lace and says: “Why do you stand there?’* The man replies: “I am 
standing here by my own right.*’ The policeman loses liimself and 
directs: “Go away”, and not unoften assaults. The picketer turns round 
and also becomes violent in sell-defence. Have not such cases happened? 
We have ourselves seen them. Therefore, to say that peaceful picketing 
should not be allowed, because it will run over the borders is no argument 
based upon any sense. I think tJie Congressmen themselves have not 
been taught by the Congress or by Mahatma Gandhi to do violent 
picketing, if the Government now put m a clause that peaceful picketing 
IS no otfence, then it will be as ordained by Mahatma Gandhi, and the 
Cougi’essmen will realise that Govermnent nave also drawn a line of 
demarcation which should not be transgressed. At present they think 
that whether picketing is done violently or peacefully, it is the same; thing, 
when they are prepared to go to jail; but if Government come round 
and draw a line of .demarcation, the Congressmen will appreciate 
Government’s, action and will not go beyond the limits. With these 
words, I support the motion. 

Mr. T. K. Ramakrishna Keddi (Aladras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Hural) : 1 have given notice of a similar amendment. 
No. 55 in the new list. J, want to know if 1 will be called upon to move 
that amendment. If not, 1 will speiU^ on this. 

Mr. President (The Honourable bir Ibrahim liahimtoola) : it is not 
exactly the same. The Honourable Aleiubcr can move it when his turn 
comes. 

Sardar Sant Singk. (West Punjab: bikh): 1 support this amendment, 
ihough not very heartily like the previous speakers. (Laughter from the 
Government iienches.) The Government lienches will not be laughing 
when they have heard me through. The point is this, bir. Picketing 
of tail sorts has been made an offence under this clause. The Alover of 
this amendment wants to exclude peaceful picket ng. This weapon should 
be allowed to remain in the hands of the people for the beneht of the 
administration. If it were a Government of the country by the people, 
in that case laws could be enacted to punish man who acted in a 
manner prejudicia;! to the best interests of his country. But we cannot 
forget that the country is being governed by aliens. Unfortunately there 
are Indians who deliberately act in a manner highly obnoxious to their 
countrymen in order to win the favours of the alien bureaucracy for 
themselves. In such cases, there are two courses open to the people, 
vw., either to resort to violence against th^ person or property of such 
person, or adopt peaceful methods, non-violent methods to bring him round 
and make him realise the consequences of his evil ways. Violent methods 
are out of place. The Congress does not recognise them; the country does 
not want them. We are here to condemn those methods. The only 
methods then left are peaceful methods. But the Government do not 
seem to allow the adoption of even peaceful methods. What is to be 
done then? Sir, Austin, the greatest English Jurist, supplies us with the 
answer. After discussing the fimdamenfal functions of a Government the 
great jurist says that when a Government ceases to function for the w’elfare 
of its subjects, a right arises in the subjects to rebel against such a Govern- 
ment. All know. Sir, that rebellion is an evil. It brings in its train 
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undesscribablu luudislMpa. But the people liuve to inuko a ehoice between 
tolerating bad laws or evils of rebellion. i^Jviis oi the rebellion last only 
for a short lime, while the evil intlieted by bad laws are more lasting and 
leave a perniaiieiit sear, and that is why rebellion is justified by Austin 
in certain circunistances. 1 would re^^uest iny Honourable friends, the 
Jjaw Member and the Home Member, to read Austin a second time. In 
the light of the second reading, they are requested to reconsider the 
position whether safety valves should not be kept. It is in their own 
interest and in our interest as well that violence should be eliminated and 
condemned. If such innocent acts are excluded, what are the people 
to do*? ^ou are sure to drive them to violence. It cannot be denied, Sir, 
that people are getting impatient. They have lost all confidence in the 
present administration. What do the (.xovernment want? Do they want 
to win back the confidence of the people or to further alienate them? 
Sir, the amendment says : 

‘•Peacefiil peisiuisioii or induceniLMit which does nut or is not calculated to involve 
any obstruction, \ loleiice, intimidation, annoyance or alarm to any person doey not coino 
within tiic purview of tins section.” \ 

mis ameiidiiient is circumscribed by many quaiihcations. W'iiat more 
safeguards do Uovernmeiit waut? It the uoveruineut ao not tuKe a broad 
view of the situation at the present tune, iiiy submission is liiai they will 
not succeed m discouraging the civil disobedience movement, ana that 
they will on the contrary be encouraging it. With those words, i supfiort 
tills amenament., 

Kao Bahadur B. L. Patil (liombay Southern Division: ^lon-iviuham^ 
inadau liurulj : Sir, Governinent say mat Lungress vvorKers are aggressive. 
On the other hand, the Opposition Members have i>aid that it is more 
often the police wiio are aggressive; but let me bring to the notice of 
the Honourable the Home Member lliat tins modest ameadmuut does not 
in any way alfect the Oovornment point ot view. It is unaggressivo and it 
meets the point of Government as well. Therefore, in my humble opinion, 
1 request the Home Member to yield to the suggestion of the Opposition. At 
the same time I should like to raise my little finger of warning. If this 
amendment is not accepted, the countryside will think that the Government 
are not sincere in what they say. Government have said that they have 
no objection if the picketing is peaceful if it does not involve any acts of 
violence and if the picketers do not resort to force. 1 think the words 
coming from Government are hollow and there is no sincerity behind them. 
Let me also tell them that tlie masses are not so ignorant as not to under- 
stand what is picketing meant for and wliat is fcJwadeshi and for whose 
benefit the Swadeshi movement is being carried on in this country. The 
masses are competent to understand what is peaceful picketing and what 
is not peaceful picketing. If Government deprive the social workers of 
even this right of approaching their fellow citizens with certain economic 
propaganda, .1 am sure the verdict of the masses will go against the Govern- 
ment and liercaftcr the Government may take it from me that they will 
alienate the symjiathies of the masses. I come from the rural districtSi 
I have had talks with several mqderately educated villagers. I know for 
certain that they liave begun to understand what Swadeshi means and 
why picketing is done. Tlierefore, in my own humble way, I request 
Government to think well and allow better sense and wisdom to prevail 
and a-ccept this amendment. 
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Diwan Bahadur Harbilaa Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : As 1 under- 
stand it, there is no question of picketing involved iu tkis amendment. 
The amendment is: 

‘‘Peaceful persuasion or inducement which does not or is not calculated to involve 
any obstruction, violence, intimidation, annoyance or alarm to any person doesi not oome 
within the purview of this section.** 

I do not think there can be any reasonable objection to its acceptance. 

If this clause is to be strictly enforced, I think the first victims will be the 
Honourable the Home Member and the Honourable the Law Member. 
They have been all these days trying peacefully to persuade us to vote 
for this Bill and we have a right to vote against this Bill. If this clause 
is to be strictly enforced, without regard to persons in high places, then 
my friends on the opposite benches will be liable to be prosecuted and 
punished. I do not want this to be done. I hope they will reconsider 
their decision and accept this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: What does this amendment 
mean? The amendment says: 

“Peaceful persuasion or inducement which does not or is not calculated to involve 
any ob.struction, violence, intimidation, annoyance or alarm to any person docs not come 
within the purview of this section.’* 

Who over suggested tluit it does come within the jiurvicw of this clause? 
That is what 1 should like to know. The clause, as it stands, means this 
that in order to constitute the ofTcnco of mok^station, two elements are 
necessary, first of all an intent to coerce and, sccx^nclly, some overt act 
jind four categories of overt acts are mentioned in the clause. The first 
category is obstruction, violence or intimidation. The second category is 
loitering. The third category is wha; is known as besetting and the fourtli 
is injury to property. In order that an ofleneo can be established, there 
must be first of all the intention to coerce and, .secondly, some overt act 
which comes under any of the four categories mentioned. 1 shall confine 
my observations to the first category, that is (d)struction. violence or 
intimidation. What the amendment says is lliis, — that an overt act which 
does not amount to obstruction, violence cw intimidation is not an offence. 
Of (fonrso it is not an offence. The clause docs not say it is an offence. 
Sir, two more expressions are used in this amendment. The words 
‘‘obstruction, violence, intimidation'’ arc covered by the first cattv'zorv I have 
mentioned. Then two other words are used, — “annoyance or alarm”. 
Now. alarm ceftaihly is included in the first category, hecanso “alarm” 
follows “intimidation”. Then !is regards “annoyance”,, obstruction, 
violence or intimidation may cause amioyanee. loiti*ring may cans ^ annoyance 
and besetting inav cause afinoyanco. Therefewe. all tl)e five things which 
tile, amendment says should not be an elenunt in the offence are already 
dealt with in the danse itself. That being so, the amendment is, Sir, in 
my opinion, absolutely meaningless and unnecessary. I oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. K. R. Ounjal: (Speaking in the vernacular, the Honourable Mduber 
supported the amendment.) 

Mr. President .(The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) :• The question 
is : 

“That for the ExiUnuntlon to sub-clause (/) of clause 7 of the Bill, the following 
he Buhstiiuted : ' . ’ * *' 

. ‘ ’ ^ExjUanation . — PcNiceful persuasion or inducement which does not or is. not oalciilatfd 
to involve rtny obstruction, violence, intiinidiitioii, .annoyance or nlai'ln . to' any ’ per^n 
does not come within the purview of this section’.** - - • . ' * 
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The Assembly divided:; 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Aggarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Chandi Mai Gola, Bhagat. 

Chetty, Mr. B. K. Shanmukham. 
Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Goar, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. R. 

Isra, Chaudhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 
Maswood Ahmad^ Mr. M. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 


AYES~30. 


Mitra, Mr. 8. C. 

Muituza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 

Sen, Mr. 8. C. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi l^heb Bahadur, Mr. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


NOES~66. 


Abdul Hye, Khan Bahadur Abul 
Haenat Muhammad. 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Anwar-ul-Azim. Mr. Muhammad. 
Bajpai. Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Bower, Mr. E. H. M. 

Burt. Mr. B. C. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Dunn, Mr C. W. 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Shaikh. 

Fo.y, Mr. H. B. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Gv.ynne, Mr. C. W. 

Haig, The Honourable Mr. H, G. 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie, 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Niharsinpji. 

Ismail All Khan, Knnwar Hajce. 

Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhury 

Muhammad. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur . 

Sardar. ■ 

Lai Chand, Honv. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

The motion was negatived. 


Macqiieen, Mr. P. 

Meek, Dr. D. B. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

j Moore, Mbr. Arthur, 

j Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mnkherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

J Nayndii, Rao Bahadur B. V. Sri Hari 

Rao. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank*. 
Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Rajah. Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rail, Mr. P. B. 

Ryan, Mr. T. 

Sarma, Mr. B. S. 

Schu.ster. The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar. 
Captain. 

Singh, Kumar Oupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Smith, Mr. R. 

Sorley, Mr. H. T. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmlin. 
Tottenham, Mr. G. B. F. 

Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Sir. 


Ip. T. K. Bamakrislma Reddi: Sir, T beg to move the following amend- 
ment standing m my name ; ® 

added^** •“‘’-'’woe of Oauge 7 of the Bill, the following further V»planation ho 
purp^ of promoting >”di«onOTt' Swad^i^ploducta^^^ 
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bir, with regard to the amendment that has just been defeated, 
Government took shelter on the protest that the Explanation is 
covered by the clause itself as all the ingredients in the Explanation 
are contained in the original clause itself and, therefore, the 
Explanation is unnecessary. On the previous amendment. Government 
argued that peacoEiil persuasion and inducement might be carried on not 
only for the purposes of developing Swadeshi enteq)ri8e, but also they might 
be carried on for the purpose of asking persons to join the Congress and 
many other subvertive activities. That is the reason why Government 
opposed that amendment. They feared that it would have opened the way 
for persons to carry on the Congress propaganda. But my amendment 
confines only to two pixrlicular activities. One is the encouragement of 
Swadeshi products and another is to dissuade people from taking to toddy 
and ganja. These arc the only two activities that this amendment is 
directed against. Sir, the Government have again and again stated that 
they have absolutely no objection for carrying on any propaganda for the 
advocacy of Swadeshi or indigenous goods. It is clear from the minute 
attached to the Bill itself. They have stated that this clause is not 
intended to hamper the Ifxw^ful advocacy of Swadeshi or abstention from 
intoxicating liquor. Now, Sir, by this amendment I am only making 
clearer the scope and the operation of the clause. I am only amplifying 
and clarifying it because the Honourable the Law Member has repeatedly 
stated that the law must he clear and unambiguous. Then, Sir, let us see 
what is the attitude of the Government with regard to the improvement 
of Swadeshi products, I will quote from the Gandbi-Irwin Agreement the 
attitude of the Government that was then taken up by the Government. 
They said : : 

“The positi<ai of the (joveuimciit is as follows. They approve of the encouragement 
.of liulinn industries «as pait of the. economic industrial movement designed to improve 
the material condition of India and they i‘a\c no desire to discourage methods of 
propaganda, persuasion or advertisoinont pursued with this object in view which do not 
interfere with the froerlom of action of individuals and are not prejudicial to the 
maintenance of law and. order.” 

So, they are pre[)ared to allow the encoura.Tement of Indian industries 
except under two c.(wlitions, namely, that it should not intertere with the 
freedom of action of individuals or the maintenance of law and order. 
Now, that was the policy adopted then and the sarhe seems to be the policy 
of the Government even today as has been stated by the Honourable the 
Home Member this morning. I was very carefully listening to his speech 
«and he has stated that all ordinary methods of propaganda are open under 
this clause. As an instance he stated, the distribut ion of pamphlets in 
favour of Swadeshi or writing articles in newspapers are absolutely permiss- 
ible. Thus it is clear that Government have absolutely no objection for 
carry’ ing on propaganda for the improvement of Swadeshi industry. They 
have also no objection for £he carrying on of a temperance propaganda, or 
propaganda for abstention from intoxicating liquors. I want to put the 
professions of Government to the test and see if they are going to accept 
my amendment. Under this amendment peaceful picketing, peaceful 
persuasion, peaceful argurnenC for tlie f)urp()sc of promoting indigenous 
Swadeshi products and peaceful picketing of toddy, arraek and ganja shops 
without involving obstruction, violence or intimidation' to any person do 
not come within the purview of this clause. But the Honourable the Home 
Member, while accepting any ])eacefiil persuasion for the furtherance of 
these objects as being lawful, has only objected to the word “picketing**. 
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I again quote from the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement wherein the Government 
have agreed to the use of that term, and I am sure the Honourable the 
Home Member himself musL have had a hand in drafting this clause. In 
clause 7 of that Agreement it is said : 

“In regard to the methods employed in furtherance of the replacement of non- 
Indian by Indian goods, or against the consumption of intoxicating liquor and drugs, 
resort, will not be had to methods coming within the category of picketing except within 
the limits permitted by the ordinary law. Such picketing shall be unaggressive and it 
shall not involve coercion, intimidation, restraint, hostile demonstration, obstruction 
to the public, or any offence under the ordinary law\*’ 

So, they must liavc had absolutely no objection for using the word 
“picketing” under this Agreement. I do not see any reason ^vhy they 
should have any objection for the word “picketing” when it had no objec- 
tionable meaning in the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. If a person goes beyond the 
limits imposed by this clause, he comes under the operation of the law 
and he can he hauled up. With these words, I move my amendment which 
is only confined to two objects, — encouragement of Kwadeshi,. and the 
temperance movement. I 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That to sub-clause {1) «f clause 7 of the Bill, the following further Explfination be 
added : 

*Exidanation , — Peaceful picketing, ]Mjaccful persuasion, peaceful argument for the 
purpose of promoting iruligi'iious Swadeshi products and peaceful picketing of toddy, 
arrack and ganja. shops, without involving obstruction, violence or intimidation to any 
person does not come within the purview of this sei litm’.’’ 

Mr. N. R. Ounjal; (Speaking in the vernacular, the Hoiiourablo Member 
supported the amendment.) 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, .-is far as J understand this 
arnendmont, in effect it differs from the amendment whicli has just been 
iiejccted by the House only in so far as it aiitliorises peaeefiil })ickcting. 
The object of this (dausc is to stop picketing. Picketing, however peaceful 
it may appear on the surface, according to us has a very definite element 
of compulsion in it. It would be stultilying our object if wo were to say, 
after prohibiting tlicse various acts whicii amount to pic-keting, we were 
then to say tliat they are authorised. The amendment further proposes 
that^ this special piivilego in favour of peaceful picfketing should only be 
applied to certain movements. I have not been able to understand why’ two 
particular movements, the Swadeshi movement and tlie temperance move- 
ment should be given this preference ... 

T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: liecause the Government agreed to 
these two activities. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Surely the IFonourable Member does 
not suggest that wo regard all other popular movements as undesirable. 
There are many other movements. TIhtc is the movement in which my 
Tlonoiirable friend, Diwnn Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, is so interested. 
Why is the privilege of peaceful picketing to be denied to them? Sir, 
the form of this amendment is such that it could not possibly, I maintain, 
find a place in our legislation. And I would further, ask Honourable 
Members opposite, why cannot Swadeshi bp pursued except by the methods 
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of picketing? Is it a movement so unreasonable or so repugnant' to the 
feelings of the people that it cannot make progress * without exercising 
compulsion on them? Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Jlr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim liahimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“That to sub-clause [1) of dlause 7 of the Bill, the following further Explanation be 
added : 

*Exijlanation . — Peaceful picketing, peaceful persuasion, })eaL'cful aiguineiit fur the 
purpose of promoting indigenous Swadeshi products and peaceful picketing of toddy, 
arrack and ganja shops, without involving obstruction, violence or intimidation to any 
person does not come within the purview of this section’.’* 

The motion was negiitived. 

Mr. Lalchand ITavalrai: Sir, I move: 

“That to sub-clause (i) of clause 7 of the Bill, the following further Explanation be 
added : 

* Explanation. — Peaceful picketing does not come . witliin the purview of this 
section’.” 

1 will explain why 1 am moving tliis amendment. The former amend- 
nients that have been put before this House contained more or less a 
dclinitioii of what peaceful picketing was. They describe certain matters 

wJiich they consider peaceful. But I was very sorry to hear from the 

Ilorioiirablo the Home Member that the intention of Government was to 
stop all picketing. J think it is not right that Government should go bo 
far. Then the Horne Member qualified that statement by saying that 
picketing was peaceful on the surface of it. Therefore, I am putting only 
Iho words “j)eaceful picketing” and J am leaving it to the magistrates to 
decide in each case what pcjiceful picketing is and it will be for them to 
Jind out wliother it is peaceful picketing on the surface alone or it is 
substantially peaceful picketing. If it is truly peaceful picketing, then 

it should not come under this clause, but if it is merely on the surface and 

considered violent or harmful, then the man should be punished. That 
is the difference I jun making and I am leaving the definition of the words 
“peaceful picketing” in tlie liands of the judiciary. I submit that this 
amendment of mine is very reasonable. If an amendment like this is 
also not accepted, then T think tlie reply will bo that Government are 
getting vindictive. 

Mr. N. R, Gunjal: (Speaking in the vcniacnlar. Urn Hononrablo Member 
su))ported the amendment.) 

The Honourable .Mr. H. G.^ Haig: Sir, I have already dealt with the 
point raised by’ my Hoiunirablc *fricnd, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, in my reply 
to the previous amendment and T have nothing to add to it. 

Mr, President (The ITonourable. Sir Ibrahim Babimfoola) : ^riu* question 
is : 

J'That in sub-clause (/) of clause 7 of <Iu* Bill, (ho bellowing furtlier Explanation he 
added : 

'Explanation. — Peaceful picketing doe.s not come within the purview of this 
section’.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I beg to move: 

. ^‘That in sub-clause \S) of clause 7 of the Bill* for the words ‘officer in charge of .*** 
police station’ the words ‘an Inspector of Police* bo substituted.” 
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Sir, 1 ant to try and see how far Government will go even on very 
reasonable auienduiouts. What I mean by this amendment is to have a 
simple safeguard that when there is such an important question as peaceful 
picketing or no picketing, it should nob lie in the hands of a mere constable 
to decide whether to report against the offender or not. It is very necessary 
that in these circumstances some responsible police officer should handle 
the case and get it tried by a Magistrate. I do not think I am asking 
anything which is unreasonable. I said that imder this clause cases would 
be handled by a constable only. 1 am fortified in that by the very 
definition of "the words “officer in charge of a police station “ in the 
(Jriminal Procedure Code, section 4, which says: 

“Oilicer in charge of a police station includes, when the officer in charge of a police 
station is absent from the station house or unable from illness or other cause to perform 
his duties, the police officer present at the station house who is next in rank to such 
■officer and is above the rank of a constable.** 

J3ut, further on, it says that when the Local Government so directs, 
any other police officer or person may be placed in charge, and that would 
include a constable also. Therefore, a constable can take cognizance of 
the case or a head-constable can, so a sub-inspector, but, I want an 
Inspector to do so and, by virtue of section 551, Or. P. 0., he can act 
as an officer in charge of a police station. This will be a measure of 
precaution? Of course people have lost their faith even in Inspectors 
Police. We know how i)olice officers are treating these cases of boycott 
and peaceful picketing. At any rate, it will inspire some confidence to 
feel that a higher officer has investigated the case, and I submit that this 
amendment should be considered reasonable.^ 

Mr. N. R; Ounjal: (Speaking m the vernacular, the Honourable Member 
supported the amendment.) 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, the officer in charge of a police 
station is the officer who normally investigates a case and sends it up 
for trial. It is for timt purpose that wo have provided that these cases 
should not be instituted v/ithout that procedure having been followed. If 
it wore made obligatory tliat a case of this nature should go before an 
Inspector of Police, that would mean considerable delay in procedure. 
These cases, when the picketing movement is in operation, are very 
numerous and it is particularly essential that they should be dealt witli 
promptly. The amendment moved by my Honourable friend would defeat 
this very necessary intention of the clause., 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The question 
is:, 

“That in sub-clause { 2 ) of clause 7 of the Bill, for the words ‘officer in charge of a 
police station* the words ‘an Inspector of Police’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 

IS 

“That clause 7 stand part of the Bill.” 

^J’he motion was adopted. 

Clause 7 was added to the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 1st December, 1932. 
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Thursday, lat December, 1932 . 


, The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtoola) in the Chair. 


SHOET NOTICE QUESTION AN.D ANSWEE. 

Hunqbr-Strike of the Detenus in the Deoli Camp Jail. 

ICr. S. 0. Ultra: (a) Has the attenion of Government been drawn 
to the statement published in the Hindustan Times, dated the 29th 
November, 1932, under the caption “Deoli Detention Camp — ^Is a Hunger- 
Strike on?“. If so, will Government be pleased to state whether the 
statement of the hunger-strike of the detenus in Deoli Camp is true? 
If so, how many of them are on hunger-strike and since when have they 
gone on hunger-strike? 

(h) Is it a fact that on 2nd November, 1932, there was a serious trouble 
in the Camp and as a result the Gurkha guards have inflicted heavy 
casualties amongst the detenus? If so, will Government be pleased to 
state separately the number of detenus killed and injured as a result of 
the said trouble on the 2nd November, 1932? 

(c) Is it a fact that 30 detenus received injuries of a more or less 
serious nature? 

(d) Is it a fact that the condition of Phanindra and another detenu is 
critical? If so, will Government be pleased to state what medical aid was 
rendered to them? 

(e) Is it a fact that Mr. Satyendranath Sen has been transferred to Ajmer 
Jail from the Deoli Camp? If so, Vhat are the reasons of such transfer? 

(f) Will Government be pleased to state the causes that led to the 
trouble, and do Government propose to appoint a Committee of Enquiry 
to inquire into the causes of the trouble? If not, why not? 

(5f) Will Government be pleased to state whether they have any 
objection to the Non-Official Members of the Legislative Assembly visiting 
the Camp? If so, what are the reasons? 

The Honourable Mr. H. 0. Haig: The facts are as follows: 

During October, some of the detenus at the Deoli Camp disregarded 
the rules about roll-call. On the 26th October, two detenus were found 
absent from roll-call, and subsequently refused to obey the orders of the 
Superintendent summoning them to his office. Ite Superintendent 
awarded punishment to the senior detenu for absence from roll-call and 
deliberate and obstinate disobedience of his orders. The punishment 
awarded was reduction of diet allowance and personal allowance for 14 
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days and the cancellation of the privilege of writing and receiving letters 
for a period of two months. On the morning of the 29th October, the 
Superintendent received a general communication from a number of 
detenus threatening that they would cease to attend roll-call unless the 
punishment was withdrawn. On the 30th, only 9 or 10 detenus attended 
the roll-call, Sjud similar disobedience of orders occurred on the 31st October, 
and the 1st November. Later on that day one detenu, who had not only 
refused to attend the roll-call but for a long time could not be found at 
all, was summoned to the Superintendent's ofl&ce, but refused to obey, 
be was again summoned to attend on the morning of the 2nd, but age^n 
refused. The detenus’ Manager had been asked to persuade the detenu 
to proceed to the office, but he replied that he could give no help in the 
matter. Guards were, therefore, sent to bring the detenu to the office, 
whereupon some 50 detenus crowded round the entrance of the room 
blocking the way and adopting a threatening attitude towards the Superin- 
tendent. The guards were ordered to make a passage for the removal of 
the detenu. They forced back the crowd and a scuffle ensued. The 
detenus abused the jail officers, seized the Deputy Superintendent round 
the waist and tore the uniform of the Superintendent and others. Two 
detenus received small cuts on the head, and a number received contusions. 
There is no truth in the suggestion that 30 detenus received injuries of 
a serious nature. On the 5th November, two of the detenus commenced & 
hunger-strike, and four others followed their example on various dates 
between the 10th and 16th. On the 25th November, all six abandoned the 
hunger-strike, and their condition is understood now to be quite satisfactory. 
The hunger-strikers were looked after by the Medical Officer of the Camp, 
and the Additional Civil Surgeon of Ajmer was also specially sent out to 
Deoli and remained there superintending their treatment. 

Mr. S’atyendranath Sen has been transferred from the Deoli Jail, as he 
v/as the prime instigator of these organized attempts to defy authority. 
The Government are satisfied that the facts are as stated above, and they 
do not propose to appoint a committee of enquiry. 

Mr. S. 0. Hitra: May I take it that the condition of no detenu is very 
critical or serious at present there? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Yes; the Honourable Member may 
certainly take that. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member please explain why 
telegrams inquiring about the health of detenus of the Deoli Camp Jail 
are not being replied to by the Commandant? Because of the rumour 
in the Press, there is anxiety and there were some telegrams sent 
inquiring about the health of the detenus, but no reply has yet been 
received. Is it the policy of the Government that no reply should be 
given of telegrams? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I have not heard about these parti- 
cular inquiries. Did they relate to the detenus who were at the time on 
hunger-strike? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The relations of detenus do not know who are on 
hunger-strike: they complain they wired to the Commandant, but these 
wires are not answered and, as a matter of fact, correspondence has been 
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stopped with these detenus for the last fortnight. Will the Honourable 
Member make an inquiry about that in order that relations of detenus 
may be appeased and they may have some information about the 
detenus? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I will certainly find out whether 
inquiries are being answered or not. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member 
whether in the scuffle on the other side, that is, the Government side 
also, anybody received a beating or any injury or bruises? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I have stated that the uniform of 
two or three persons was torn including that of the Superintendent, and 
the Deputy Superintendent was seized round the waist. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: That is to say, there was no injury: I was 
asking about injury in the sense of bruises or contusions. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I do not think so. I am told that one 
of the detenus came along armed with a large stone, but that they 
succeeded in preventing him throwing it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if this Deoli Jail is intended to 
be a temporary one or a permanent one, because there is a rumour or 
rather a report in the papers that it is going to be made permanent? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: T hope the terrorist problem is not 
going to be permanent, but there is certainly no intention of any early 
discontinuance of the Jail at Deoli. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Will Government be pleased to state how the 
roll-call is conducted?, 

The Honourable Mr. H. G.' Haig: I understand that the roll-call is 
conducted by the detenus being present beside their beds in the evening. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Will Government be pleased to state if any 
humiliation is involved in the roll-call? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Absolutely none. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Will Government then explain why this scuffle 
took place between the detenus and the guard? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I have already explained that it was 
part of an organised movement to defy authority. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Do all the detenus subscribe to this organised 
movement or only a small number of them? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Hidg: The greater proportion of them, I 
think. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: How many detenus are there and how many 
subscribe to this? 
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The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: There are something imder lOO 
detenus in the camp and this crowd consisted of about 60. 

Mr. 0. S. Range Iyer: The Honourable Member was saying that one 
detenu could not be found. Will Government be pleased to state if he 
had run away from the camp? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig : No ; he did not ; but he was apparently 
concealing himself. The Honourable Member will surely recognise that 
it is most important tliat at least once in every 24 hours the authorities 
should assure themselves that all the detenus are present. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Are there facilities for concealment in the 
Detenu Camp ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: There obviously are facilities for 
concealment in any camp. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I take it that the rumour that Phanindra and 
Jnan Majumdar were severely assaulted on the head is not correct? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G.. Haig: 1 have not the names of the detenus, 
but as I have already informed the House, two detenus received small cuts 
on their head. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is there any truth in the rumour that the Govern- 
ment may at some stage deport these detenus to the Andaman Islands? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G, Haig: No, Sir; I have already informed 
the House that no such proposal is under consideration. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: Would it not be a good policy for the Government 
to issue coinmuniqu6s explaining the exact position so that such rumours 
may be discounted? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I thought, Sir, it would be more 
agreeable to the House if information were given in the form of an answer 
to a question in the House rather than that it should be conveyed in the 
form of a communique. The result, T think, is precisely the same. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: What is the difficulty of Government to allow 
some representative men from this House to visit the Detenu Camp? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: No, Sir; T see no reason to agree 
to that proposal.^ 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: What is the nature of the inquiry and by whom is it 
made which satisfies the Government to say that no further inquiry is 
necessary ?, 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Ha^: There is no difficulty in ascertaining 
the facts. The Superintendent reported and the matter has also been 
inquired into by the Commissioner. 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga lyer: The Honourable Member stated see no reason 
why representative men from this House should be allowed to visit the 
camp*’. Will he please say why he sees no reason? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Will the Honourable Member please 
explain why representatives from this House should go to the Camp? 

t 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Obviously because, there seems to be a good deal 
of misapprehension and anxiety, and, if responsible representative Members 
go there, they will be able to make a statement.^ 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: The Honourable Member is well 
aware that anything in the nature of a Committee of Inquiry would have 
an unfortunate efiect on the discipline in the Deoli Jail which, as the 
story I have just given to the House shows, has been already somewhat 
unsatisfactory 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Is there any special reason why a Non-Official Visitors* 
Committee should not be set up in connection with the detention of State 
Prisoners on the lines of the Non-Official Visitors’ Committees for ordinary 
prisoners? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Ha^: I have already informed the House 
last Session that a Visiting Committee has been appointed. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Who comprises this Visiting Committee with regard 
to this particular detention camp? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I would ask the Honourable Member 
to refer to the answer which I gave during the Simla Session. 

Mr, H. P. Mody: Perhaps the Honourable Member will be good enough 
to repeat it for us, as w^e have short memories. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: If the Honourable Member will put 
down a question, I will look up the answer, but I should have thought 
it might have been more convenient if he looked up the answer for himself. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Is Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda a member 
of that Visiting Committee? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: No, Sir. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Will Government be pleased to consider the 
desirability, as Ajmer-Merwara comes under the control of the Central 
Government, of including the representative of Ajmer-Merwara from this 
House in that Committee so that this House may know at any rate in the 
lobby, if not on the floor of the House, as to what is happening in the 
Camp ? 

The Hbnourable Mr. H. G. Haig: The Visiting Committee, Sir, is 
appointed by the Chief Commissioner, but the honourable Member’s 
suggestion will be conveyed to him. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that the Visiting Committee merely consists 
of a Government contractor?, 

The Honourable Mr, H. O. Haig: I have no information, Sir, as to the 
particular qualifications of the members of the Visiting Committee. I have 
only been informefl of their names. 


Mr. a. 0. Hitra: Will he kindly make inquiries and see that independent 
men like Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda are included in that Committee 
and that the Committee does not consist of one man as at present? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: I have already stated that a copy of 
these questions and answers will be forwarded to the Chief Commissioner 
on whom lies the responsibility of forming the Committee. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Can a Committee bo composed of one man? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: There are also official members. 

Sardar Sant Singh: In view of the fact that the non-official members 
who are appointed by the Local Government do not enjoy the confidence 
of the people, is it not in the interest of the administration that the policy 
of appointing non-official members from the nominees of District Magistrates 
should be changed and elected Members should be appointed? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: That, Sir, I do not think arises out 
of this question. I understand the Honourable Member is putting to me 
a general proposition. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1386 asked by 
Mr. M. Ma&wood Ahmad on the 22nd November, 1932. 


BUBaLARY IN TUB DiLKUSHA AND ARAMB\GH SQUARES IN NbW DeLHI. 

*1385. (a) Yes; 

(t) the neighbourhood can scarcely be described as frequented by thieves, though 
there have been burglaries within the last two months; 

.(n) Patrols visit these localities but with the present inadequate staff regular 
patrolling cannot be provided. 

(6) The offences mentioned have been thoroughly investigated and all possible action 
has been taken to check their recurrence and to arrest wrong-doers. 

(c) and (d). Petitions were received by the Superintendent of Police and I under- 
stand that suitable action^ to safeguard the neighbourhood has been taken. Government 
do not consider it necessary to issue any further instructions in the matter. ** 
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Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1119 to 1126 asked 
by Mr. S. 0, Mitra on the 14th November, 1932. 


Bbmission of one Month’s Sentence to a Convict Night Watchman for 

BEATING A POLITICAL PRISONER IN THE CENTRAL JaIL AT AjMER, 

*1119. It is not a fact. 


Standing Handcuffs given to one Jugraj in the Ajmer Central Jail, 
*1120. The answer to both parts of the question is in the negative. 


Beating of a Political Prisoner by the Jailor of the Ajmer Central 

Jail. 


*1121. It is not a fact. 


Denial of J'acilitibs to Political Prisoners in the Ajmer Central 

Jail. 

*1122. (a) Blankets, mats and books are invariably supplied according to the Jail 
rules. Prisoners are not allowed to borrow books from other prisoners. No books, 
which could suitably be allowed, have been confiscated. ' 

(6) Ladu Ram Joshi was punished for using insulting language. 

(c) There has been no such confiscation of books or blankets. Government have 
no information of any such incident. 


Slapping of a Eame Political Prisoner in the Ajmer Central Jail. 
*1123. No. 


Loss OF Weight of Certain Political Prisoners in the Ajmer Central 

Jail. 


*1124, (a) No. It is not a fact. 

(6) Hospital diet is given according to the scales prescribed in the Ajmer-Merwara 
Jail Manual. There is no necessity to alter these scales. The quantity and quality of 
food supplied are in no way insufficient. The diet is varied in individual cases to 
suit medical requirements. 


Ill-Treatment of Certain Political Prisoners in the, Ajmer Central 
" Jail. 


*1125. (a), (b) and (c). The answers to all these questions are in the negative. 
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Supply op*only one Meal to “O’* Class Prisoners in the Ajmer Central 

Jail. 

*1126. A certain number of prisoners were, at their own request, allowed to take 
food only once a day. 


Mr. F. B. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Bailways): Sir, I lay on 
the table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 671 

asked by Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha on the 23rd September, 
1932; and 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred quesd^ion No. 1136 

asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 14th 
November, 1932. 


Ketrenchment of Muslims in the Kailway Cleaiung Accounts Office, 

Delhi. 

*671. (a) The total number of men retrenched between* 3rd February, 1931, when the 
discharge started and 1st November, 1932, was 76 out of which 15 were Muslims. 


(&) The total strength of the staff of Muslims before and after reductions, including 
discharges and other casualties such as normal retirements, transfers, etc., was as 
follows : 



On 3rd February, 
1931. j 

On Ist November, 
1932. 


Total 

strength. 

1 

Muslims. 

Total. 

strength. 

r 

Muslims. 

Permanent and temporary employees 
appointed before Ist January, 
1929 

1,246 

143 

1,152 

136 

Temporary employees appointed 
cdter Ist January, 1929, who were 
on a purely temporary footing 
without claim to confirmation . . 

30 

16 

14 

7 

Total 

1,276 1 

169 i 

1,166 

142 


Purchase op Bags for Hayman-Mohindra Punching Machines. 

*1136. (a) A bag has been supplied to Travelling Ticket Examiners for purposes 
other than carrying Hayman-Mohindra Punches, viz., for keeping excess Fare and 
Journal Books, Distance Fare Tables, Pocket Guide, Time-table and Carriage Keys, 
etc. 

(b) The cost of one satchel is Rs. 2-8-0. The total cost of satchels supplied was 
Rs. 2,032-8-0. 

(c) In view of reply to item (a) this question does not arise. 

(d) No Buch bags were supplied before on the East Indian Railway. Information 
regarding other State Railways is not available. 




THE CEIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL— confrf. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Order, 
order. The question is: 

''That clause 8 do stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr.. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : I move, Sir : 

"That clause 8 of the Bill be omitted.” 

This clause deals with the power to order a parent or guardian to 
pay fines imposed on young persona under the age of 16 years. I admit 
that this principle of guardians being made liable to pay fines for their minor 
wards is not a novel one. It has been in existence in other countries, and 
even in our country in the four major provinces a similar law exists. 
My amendment is made with a view ito seeing that such a provision 
should not exist in an emergency legislation like this, because I find 
that in Bombay, Bengal, Madras and C. P., which are all hifi 
provinces, there is the Children’s Act, and, in sections 26 and 26 of 
that Act, there is a provision analogous to this, and if any fine is imposed, 
it can be realised under that section. So if really there is a necessity, 
let the provinces undertake the legislation where the '‘superstructure'' 
is being built, and it need not be incorporated in the “foundation Bill" 
itself in the Assembly. I agree that the clause hhs been much improved 
in the Select Committee, and the parent will not be liable to imprisonment 
under the amended clause, but T oppose it on the ground that it is 
useless. 

Pandit Ram Krishna Jha (Darbhanga cum Baran: Non-]Muhamiuadan) : 
Sir. I beg to support this amendment, not in the hope that it will be 
carried, for I have seen the fate of 101 amendments already proposed, 
nor in the hope that any reasons .advanced from this side will convince 
the Honourable the Home Member to change his views, because we 
know that he has already made up his mind to pass this Bill, without 
any alterations. But what T want to point out is, is there really any 
difference of opinion between Members on this side of the House and 
the Government as to the necessity of halving some law to control the 
boys? There is none. In fact, no Member on this side of the House 
disagrees with the Government that the civil disobedience movement 
should not be allowed to continue in its present form. There is also 
absolutely no difference of opinion between the two sides of the House 
that the boys should not be allowed to develop a mentality which amounts 
to disobedience to law and order, because that will embarrass not only 
the Government but the family, society and everybody. 

The question is this. Who is responsible for this mentality which 
we now find in the young boys? My submission as that it is not the 
parents. The parents have to send their boys to the schools. There 
jou impart such godless education that the boys develop that kind of 
mental%. You pay no heed to the popular demand that the education 
should be on religious lines. If you impart religious education. I have 
no doubt that the boys will never develop that mentality. My submission 
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is, when you are responsible for this defective education, why should 
the parents be blamed? If there is anybody who is responsible for all 
this, I should say, it is the educational policy of the Government of 
India, and if anybody has to pay the fine it should be the Education 
Minister, Sir Fazl-i-Husain, and not the parents. What can the poor 
parents do? I am sure, nobody will like that his son or nephew should go and 
take part in the civil disobedience movement and thereby bring on them 
the penalty of fine or imprisonment. Nobody likes that. Is there any 
remedy for this? The parent has to send his boy to the ordinary school 
in the village in which he is living. The boy does not get any religious 
education. The boy then argues with the elderly people and says, this is my 
conviction, this is what my conscience says. Things like this go on. How is 
the parent responsible for that? It is for you to find some means of giving 
such sound education that this mentality may not be formed. As I said, ifo 
parent would like his son should go and take part in the civil disobedience 
movement. In fact, parents of that mentality will not be here at all, 
will not care to come here at all. They may be right or wrong, I am not 
criticising them, but what I mean to say is that there should be absolutely 
no difference of opinion between the Government and this side of the 
House as to the need of it, but the remedy suggested, is, I submit, 
not right. I would ask the Honourable the Home Member to consider 
this aspect of the question and then see how far the parent or guardian 
should bo made liable for all this. There is another very objectionable 
feature in this clause. The definition of a guardian is very wide — ^it says, 
anybody having the care of the boy. Out of pure generosity, suppose, I 
am maintaining some poor boys who have no means of living. Thev reside 
with me. I am here, they are there. They are all impressionable boys 
of the age of 11, 12 or 14. They go to the school and they are led away 
by the Congress people, and then they are hauled up. A fine is imposed. 
Am I to pay the fine? Is that the reward for my generosity? I submit, 
the definition is too wide, and the phrase “care of" should be deleted. 
In any case, I submit, df you are not prepared to do away with the 
clause, it should be so modified that there may not be any undue hardship 
to any parent or guardian or anybody else. As I have already said I 
never disagree with you that this mentality should be stopped. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): I rise to support the afnendment. The Mover of the amendment, 
Mr. Mitra, has paid a compliment to the Government for diminishing the 
rigours of the clause as it was originally in the Bill. The punishment of 
imprisonment in default of payment of fine which was in the original 
Bill has been taken away, but as has been pointed out by the previous 
speaker, the definition of the word ^‘guardian" is too wide and is likely 
to lead to great hardship. Take this case. The superintendent of a hostel 
is in control of the boys in the hostel. The boys go out for a walk and 
if they mix themselves up in some Congress activity or other undesirable 
activity, is that superintendent to pay the fine? As a matter of fact, 
at the time the boys go out, they are not under his control. They go out 
for a walk or play or to do some such innocent thing, and one cannot 
expect that the superintendent of the hostel should always be in charge 
of the students and should be held responsible for each and every mischief 
that the boys commit. Of course, sub-clause { 2 ) gives an opportunity to 
the parent or guardian for being heard, but it does not mean that his 
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responsibility on that account will cease, because he is the guardian liable 
for payment of the fine, and that is very objectionable. For these reasons, 
I think that the whole clause should be omitted. 

Mr. K. P. Hiampan: (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : 1 also wish to support this amendment. In the first place, I 
take strong objection to this kind of vicarious punishment. It is an un- 
usual* thing. In this Bill clauses 4 and 7, which are the most important, 
deal with boycott of public servants and picketing. This clause deals with 
such offences committed by minors below the age of 16. I cannot for 
a moment believe that these youngsters have got sufficient powers of 
persuasions to prevent people joining the Government' service or carry on 
an effective campaign of boycott. But even if they are in a position to 
persuade them, and the guilt is proved, the best punishment would be 
to cane them. I do not mind if the remedy is altered and a corporal 
punishment is given instead. But here it is contemplated that a fine 
should be levied, and that it should be recovered from the guardian. It 
is a heavy responsibility imposed on the guardian and I take strong 
objection to that kind of punishment. Now a days boys live in college 
hostels and other institutions in distant towns while the guardians them- 
selves live in their villages. As my Honourable friend, Mr. Jha, said, 
it is absolutely impossible under modem conditions of life for the 
guardian to exercise that kind of control over them as would keep them 
safe. It often happens that on account of associations and surroundings 
these boys take part in political agitations, and the, guardians living miles 
away in the villages cannot be held responsible for the activities of these 
boys, however much they may wish that the boys should not participate 
in these things. Of course, there is this provision: 

“No such order shall be made if the parent or guardian satisfies the Court that he 
has not conduced to the commission of the offence by neglecting to control the 
offender ...” 

But, I submit, it is halting and vague. After the boys leave their homes, 
the parents cease to have any connection or contract with them. They are 
only called upon to make monthly remittances to the boys until their 
return to their homes after the annual examination at the end of the 
year. Till then they are not in actual touch with the boys and cannot 
be held responsible for their activities. That is the real situation. I, 
therefore, support this amendment. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : The provisions of this clause, 
it may safely be conceded, are consistent with its drastic sister provisions 
that have already been discussed on the floor of this House. Though the 
Opposition has tried to explain that the situation in the country, if 
attempted to be controlled by this Ordinance, is likely to become more 
serious, yet the Treasury Benches insist upon enacting this measure in 
its original form. The present clause provides the penalty for the boy's 
parent or guardian for the offences of his children. It is "against all the 
fundamental principles of criminal jurisprudence to visit the sins of sons 
on the heads of their guardians. The provision does not stop there alone, 
but throws the onus upon the guardian to prove his innocence. It first 
dubs a citizen as criminal when he has no criminal intention and has 
committed no act which breaks any law, then throws the onus on him to 
prove his non- liability. In actual practice, Sir, such a provision is likely 
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to lead to curious results. Take, for instance, the case of a father who 
sends his son for education to a central place. The son is out of the 
control of the father for the time being and is living under the control 
of the Superintendent of the hostel or the Principal of the college where he 
is studying. He commits an offence of the kind mentioned in the Bill 
when residing there. According to the definition of guardian in this clause, 
namely, “guardian includes any person who in the opinion of the Court 
has for the time being the charge of or control over the offender** the 
person made liable is either the Superintendent of the hostel or the 
Principal of the College, because either of them or both have the control 
of the offender. Is he to pay the fine? {Sir Muhammad Yahnh : 
“Certainly.’*) Very good. That is the opinion of an able lawyer. The 
clause is" surely open to this interpretation. If the superintendent is 
liable to pay the fine, why not the institution? {An Honourable Member: 
“Director of Public Instruction.**) The Director of Public Instruction 
probably is too remote a person. That is an aspect of the subject that 
cannot be ignored. Difficulty of a different sort may arise for the guardian 
when he attempts to control the activities of his ward. Suppose, for 
instance, I discover that my son has been influenced by an unlawful 
association and he decides to go to picket a liquor shop. I at once take 
hold of the son and shut him up in a room and would not let him out. 
for I do not want to run the risk of being made liable to pay the fine if 
he commits an offence. An associate of my son comes to know of this 
confinement and lodges a complaint with a Magistrate and asks for a 
search warrant under section l(Xi of the Criminal Procedure Code. The 
Court is bound to issue such a warrant. In execution of this warrant, 
the police se(*ures the release of my son. Thus I lose control over my 
son. He goes and commits an offence. I find him in the lock up and 
ultimately he is convicted and fined. The fine falls on me though I 
committed no fault. This is not all. The son may go and prosecute mo 
for having illegally confined him. In such a case, I may be doubly punished 
once for not exercising the control over my ward and, second time, for 
attempting to exercise it. If the Honourable the Homo Member still insists 
on the retention of this clause, I will venture to make a suggestion to 
add an Exception to the Indian Penal Code to the effect that “nothing 
will be an offence, when a parent or a guardian controls his son for tlie 
purpose of preventing him from joining an unlawful association**. Other- 
wise the situation will become very unpleasant and embarassing. In the 
alternative the only way of escape would be to advise young parents to 
practise birth control. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : A similar 
amendment stands in my name, and I support this. Before this Bill W’ent 
to the Select Committee, the House knows that this particular clause was 
protested against and it was considered to be an unnatural one and likely 
to be worked in an unnatural %vay. Hopes were entertained that in the 
Select Committee this clause would be amended in a manner as to suit 
the purpose for which this measure was to be enacted. Some of the 
Members who spoke were keen on seeing that this clause did not find a 
place in the Bill. I do not know what attempts were made there, but I 
submit the amendment made there has not mitigated the rigour with which 
this clause will be worked. We find that the parents are clearly going to 
be punished for the sins of their children. The clause is so wide in its 
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scope, that it will make liable any parent. This will be certainly putting 
a premium upon the harsh enforcement of this clause against innocent and 
co-operating friends. Much reliance is sought to be placed on the fact that 
there are similar provisions in two or three Provincial Acts, such as the 
Bombay Children Act of 1924 and the Madras and Bengal Children Acts. 
Now, it should be realised what was thjs object of those Acts when they 
were enacted. And what is the object of the present Bill? There is a vast 
difference between the times when those Acts were enacted and the present 
times. It will be observed by reading those Acts that they were made at 
a time when the non-co-operation and the civil disobedience movements 
were not in force, and it will also be realised that in those days the children 
were under the control of the parents. There was no wave of unrest of 
the present nature operating to take away children from the control of their 
parents. It was only intended in those diiys to punish those parents who 
would not take care of or support their children or who would fail to act 
in such a manner as to leave the children uncared for. Those Acts were 
intended to provide punishment for defaulting parents who neglected their 
children. But what is the condition now? You all know that the present 
wave is too strong. It has got hold of the youngsters, many of them have 
left their parents, and several parents have lost control over these 
youngsters. Neither the parents nor the Professors, while the youngsters 
remain in schools and colleges, are heeded much. Sir, these are the days 
of freedom, and, especially, with this wave, the provisions of those 
Children’s Acts could never serve as precedents for framing an Act like 
the present one. Now, going further, we find that the provisions of even 
those Acts are more satisfactory than the provisions contained in tl^e 
present clause. I should like to read section 25 of the Bombay Children 
Act, 1924, which says : 

“Where a child or young man is convicted of an offence punishable with fine and the 
Court is of opinion that the case would be best met by th© imposition of a fine, 
whether with or without any other punishment, the Court may, in any case, and shall, 
if the offender is a child, order that the fine be paid by the parent or guardian of the 
child or young man, unless the Court is .satisfied that the parent or guardian cannot 
he found or that he has not conduced to the commis.sioii of the offence by neglecting 
to exercise due care of the child or young person.” 


T am laying stress upon the last proviso that has been added which 
throws the burden upon tlie prosecution. Now, compare this with the 
provision that has been made in the present Bill. Here, the Court is not 
to convict a person unless it is satisfied — not that the accused has to satisfy 
the Court. That is quite plain. Thei’efore, coming to the clause that 
has been added, — I do not know if the attention of the Select Committee 
M^embers was drawn to the fact that the clause as proposed to be added 
is meaningless when it throws the burden on the accused. I will read the 
sub-clause. It says : 

“Before making an order under this section the Court shall give th© parent or 
guardian an opportunity to appear and be heard, and no such order shall be made if 
thp pa'rnit or guardian i^atisfien tho Court that he has not conduced to the commission 
of the offence by neglecting io control the offender, or that the offence was not 
committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the publio safety or peace.** 

Thus it is quite plain that the burden is thrown on the accused. This 
cannot possibly be denied, but if you read the former legislation, tliere the 
satisfaction of the Court was dependent primarily on the evidence of the 
prosecution. There is a vital difference, and we should not be deceived by 
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the fact that an Explana/tiorn has been put which says that the parent could 
satisfy the Court that he had not been neglectful. It must be shown by 
the prosecution that the parent either acquiesced in the doings of his son, 
or that he did not take prompt measures, and, it is then only, that he 
should be made amenable to this clause. Therefore, this clause has not 
at all been improved upon; on the contrary, the burden has been put upon 
the parents, which is absolutely unjust. Then, proceeding further, the 
other difEerence is that in the present clause, no appeal has been provided 
against any order of fine imposed on the parent, whereas we find that 
clause (4) of section 25 of the Bombay Children Act, 1924, provides that 
the parent or guardian may appeal against such order as if it had been an 
order passed in proceedings against himself. Now, no such provision has 
been put in, and people would be misled as to whether the Criminal 
Procedure Code does apply to this clause and whether there will be an 
appeal or not. I have put in certain amendments, which will come on 
later to elicit fully from the Honourable the Law Member as to whether 
punishments and convictions under this Bill are liable to appeal and open 
to revision or not. With regard to the present clause, I would like to get 
a clear statement from the Honourable the Law Member as to whether the 
Criminal Procedure Code applies to this clause or not, and whether the 
omission of this clause about appeals, which appears in the former Acts, 
and its non-incorporation in the present Bill, Ts deliberate, or that it is 
because the Criminal Procedure Ck^ie provides it ... . 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Law Member) : Sir, the Criminal 
Procedure Code does apply, — because it will be an order of an ordinary 
Magistrate : and an order of an ordinary Magistrate is always appealable 
or subject to revision, as the Criminal Procedure Code provides. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: I am thankful to the Honourable Member, 
but the point is this. In section 408 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
it is said: 

“Whoever is convicted of an offence yill have a right of appeal.** 

The words are general no doubt, but where, in a particular matter like 
this, the conviction is against the child or young man, and the fine is 
going to be recovered from the parent, I want to know whether that would 
really be a conviction or sentence or not. I cannot, therefore, understand, 
if that is the intention, why is it that proviso No. 4 to the former Bombay 
Children Act is not incorporated here in order to remove all misunderstand 
ing. Sir, I would also like to submit that many instances have been cited 
in order to show that the parent will be imnecessarily punished and made 
to pay a fine where the children are not living with him, but are living 
at long distances from him in different parts of India. One cannot possibly 
imderstand how a parent is negligent in allowing his sons to join such 
a movement when they have been sent elsewhere either to receive 
education or to join some avocation. Therefore, I submit that cases of that 
nature would be very hard cases and one does not know if such a distinc- 
tion will be made by Magistrates. As the clause is at present, it makes 
the parent punishable for the crime of the son. Even if the fine is not 
paid by the child, it will be recovered from the parent. The clause is 
very oppressive. I, therefore, support the amendment. 
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Rao BBllAdttr B* Ii« Pfttil (Bombay Southem division : Non-Muham- 
madaiji Rural): Sir, 1 have several objections to this clause as it has 
emerged from the Select Committee. However, I am prepared to con- 
gratulate the Honourable Members who worked on the Select Committee 
for the improvements they have done in this clause, but unfortunately 
the improvements are very few and not substantial. Sir, the author of this 
clause seerns to have assumed that all guardians can control all the actions 
of their children. He seems to have thought that children are like toys 
whose movements can be controlled by means of wires, pulling them 
whenever they like to pull them. Unless the author of this clause is 
under this kind of assumption, I think no reasonable person would have 
drafted it in the form in which we see it. Evpn if we look to the provi- 
sions of the Indian Penal Code, we will see that the liability of a child is 
exempted if the child is below seven years of age. Such a child is 
altogether exempted from punishment. Why should not the corresponding 
period be fixed in this case? We know, as a matter of common sense, that 
children, as they begin to grow, come in contact with outside people. Is 
it possible for any parent on this earth to control each and every influence 
that is likely to come upon a child who is allowed to go in the streets, who 
is allowed to go to his school and play ground and who is allowed to come 
in contact with the people in the street. Therefore, if the author of this 
clause had exercised a little practical common sense, certainly the clause 
would not have found any place in this Bill. I am prepared to call this 
clause only a money-making clause. 

Then, Sir, I come to the wording of sub-clause ( 2 ) of this clause. The 
words arc: ‘*a movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace”. It is 
very difficult to know beforehand what are the movements that are pre- 
judicial to the public safety or peace in their very nature. Unless there 
is a movement for committing rebellion or unless there is a movement to 
commit organised dacoities, and so on, it is not possible to say beforehand 
what movements are likely to lead to the breach of the public peace. 
Therefore, it is not proper that such vague tenns should be used in .this 
clause and parents should be held responsible for the acts done by their 
children. For these reasons, I support the amendment. 

Hr. Uppl Sataeb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan): 
Mr. President, I rise only to make a suggestion to the Treasury Benches. 
We have been reading in Aesop's Fables the story of the lion and the kid. 
It will be well if the Bureaucracy revise the Aesop’s Fables and tell the 
world that there was a Bureaucracy which ruled in India and which told 
Indians that, if you have not committed a sin, your son has; so you must 
suffer and be punished. With these observations, I support the motion. 

Pandit Satyendra Bath Sen (Presidency Division: 'Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I rise to support the amendment. This clause, I think, is 
a very wide one. I understand that vicarious punishment is in vogue in 
Western countries as well as in some parts of this country. But I refuse 
to believe that the law of Western countries is our Gospel, and it has 
been shown very ably by my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, 
that the law prescribed in other parts of India materially differs from that 
which is proposed to be enacted here. Sir, the • political condition of 
Western countries and the condition of India are widely different from 
each other. Their peace has not been disturbed so vitally as ours. And, 
as to the genesis of the trouble. Pandit Jha has made a true diagnosis. 
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It was the Government who introduced into the country a system of 
Godless education aud it does not lie in their mouth to say that a parent 
or an accidental guardian is liable for the acts of his ward over whom he 
may have no control. I would have been prepared to support such a measure 
if it were brought forward, say, 50 years ago, but I am not prepared to 
support it today. And what can I do? How can I restrict the activities 
of my son? If I restrict his activities, I come under clause 7, and if I 
do not, I come under clause 8. So I am between Scylla and Charybdis. 
I am helpless and so I support the amendment. 


Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Representative) : Sir, in the old programme of 
this Bill which purports to combat the civil disobedience movement, from 
my point of view and from the point of view of all parents who have 
children, I think this clause is of vital importance. Probably those who 
have no children or who are not likely to have any children in 
future are not in a position to judge the consequences of the 
implications in this clause and, to that extent, I can excuse some 
of those who cannot realise the consequences of this measure. 
It is no doubt true that this particular clause is to some extent an improve- 
ment on tlie section as it was incorporated in the Ordinance Act. 
For the infonnation of the House, T will read out the section in the 
Ordinance Act. 


“(/) Where any young person, under the age of sixteen years, is convicted by any 
(■ourt of an oiffence under this Ordinance or of an offence which, in the opinion of the 
Court, has been committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the public 
safety or peace, and such young person is sentenced to fine, the Court may order that 
the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian of such young person as if it had been 
a fine imj^osed upon the parent or guardian : 

Provided that no such order shall be made unless the parent or guardian has bad an 
opportunity to appear before the Court and be heard. 

“( 2 ) Tn any such case the Court may direct by its order that in default of payment 
of the fine, by the parent or guardian, the parent or guardian shall suffer imprisonment 
as if the parent or guardian had liimself been convicted of the offence for which the 
young person i.s convicted.” 


I mtist sincerely offer my congratulations to the authors of the Bill 
12 No y because we have been saved from the punishment of imprison- 
^ ‘ meat. 


Mr, K. Aluned (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : What did 
you do in the Committee? 


Mr. S. O. Jog: My Honourable friend wants to know what we did 
in the Select Committee. There we did our best to get rid of this clause. 
We suggested several amendments, but we were quite helpless in the 
matter. As regards the point suggested by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Navalrai, as regards the burden of proof, Ve tried our best to throw it 
on the prosecution. I have got in my hand a draft which wUl show 
how we tried to meet the question of the burden of proof. I wrill read 
out the draft: 

“Where any young person, under the age of sixteen years, is convicted by any 
Court of an offence under this Act or of an offence which, in the opinion of the 
Court, has been committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the public 
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isafety or peace and such young person is sentenced to fine, the Court may order that 
the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian of such young person as if it had been 
a fine imposed upon the parent or guardian : 

Provided that no order shall be made under this section unless — 

(i) the parent or guardian has had an opportunity to appear before the Court and 
be heard; 

(it) the Court is satisfied that tlie offence was committed in furtherance of a move- 
ment prejudicial to the public safety or peace;’* 

So it will be seen that we distinctly suggested that the burden of 
proof should be on the prosecution. So long as the prosecution has not 
proved that the offence was committed in furtherance of a movement 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, the Magistrate cannot impose the 
fine on the parent. 

Another safeguard is: 

** The Court is satisfied that the parent or guardian has conduced to the commission 
of the offence by neglecting to exercise due control over such young person.” 

This clause definitely and distinctly throws the burden of proof on the 
prosecution before the parent or the guardian can be called upon to pav 
tlie fine. It is the prosecution alone that must establish that the offence 
was committed in furtherance of a movement and that the parent has not 
done anything by which it can be said that he neglected his duties,, 
responsibilities and obligations. We tried our best in the Committee to 
throw this burden of proof on the prosecution, but to my surprise we 
could not carry this point. I still press that if this "improvement is not 
made in tlie clause, I, for one, would like that the whole clause should bo 
deleted. It is no doubt a great encroachment upon the rights of the 
giiarcliaii or parent and, in future, tlie prospective parent must be more 
careful that he does not come within the operation «)f this clause. I think 
it is also an encroachment against the commandments of God, ‘Tive and 
multiply and there ds great danger in carrying out the instructions of 
God. I submit that this should have no retrospective effect, but it should 
be applied only to the future children and T hope that those who will 
vote for the retention of this danse' wi]] do so with a full sense of 
responsibility. I support the amendment. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official) : I 
oppose the amendment. Many Honourable Members do not realise the 
necessity for this clause, because they have had no personal experience. 
In 1980, when the civil disobedience movement was started, some of the 
lawyers in Dera Ismail Khan instigated the young children to take part 
in this movement. There were processions and young children of six, seven, 
or eight years of age wont through the streets crying “Long live Eevolution’*. 
They did not say so in English, but they cried **Inqilah Zindahad'\ 

Pandit Satyendra Nrth Sen: l^oes the Honourable Member deny that 
there may be innocent guardi.ans or parents? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: I will come to that. Through 
the bazaars ifc was very difficult for an official to pass. Batches of 
children would crowd round motor cars and cry *'todi bacha hoi hai'* and 
**Inqilab Zindabad'\ Naturally the men who felt insulted \vouId not 
beat the young children. On the Circular Road, ladies— European and 
Anglo-Indian — stopped by small children. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: And the parents are liable. 

B 
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Major Kawab Ahmad Kawaz Khan: The Deputy Commissioner 
invited Hindu and Muhammadan gentlemen and said: “You are the 
Leaders, and the City Fathers of this City, you had better exert your 
influence”. Many people came aft-er two or three days and said they 
could not exert any influence. This was the reply. Mr. Yog Eaj, an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, was specially deputed to exert his influence 
among the Kai Bahadurs and Rad Sahibs and the Hindu Congressite 
members. After a few days’ efforts, he came and plainly told about the 
wickedness of these people. They can stop these things, but they did not 
intend to do so. Outwardly they come before you and tell you, they are all 
with you, but when they go home, they tell their children to do as usual. 
So, may I ask the Honourable Members, if tomorrow such a thing is 
started in Delhi and passengers are hooted, jeered, by small children, 
what do you propose to do. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Are we to meet these hypothetical cases? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Naturally we cannot send these 
small children to jail; we cannot beat them so much as to make them 
unconscious^. We thought the teachers and other people would at least 
tell the policemen the names of the fathers or mothers of these children, 
and it was requested by both Hindu and Muhammadan gentlemen that 
policemen should be allowed to slap or cane these boys. After four days,, 
the whole trouble stopped. I think, after all this sad and bad experience, 
if is necessary that parents s^hoiild be made responsible for these children. 
T oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig (Home Member): Sir, I think it is 
common ground on both sides of the House that children have been uwid 
in this movement in a very undesirable way. T think we all equally 
deplore this use of children, this bringing of children into the political 
movement. My Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, has drawn a 
very melancholy picture of indiscipline in the younger generation. In fact 
he thinks that indiscipline has gone so far that there is no remedy at all. 
T shall return to that in a moment, but at this, point T will merely say th.at 
I cannot accept that extremely gloomy picture. But admittedly thero is a 
certain amount of indif^cipline and steps have got to be taken to deal with 
this problem. 

An Honourable Member: With the children or with the parents? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: T am coming to that in a moment if 
the Honourable Member will only exercise a Tittle patience. 

Afy Honourable friend, Pandit Bitim Krishna Jha, while admitting and 
deploring these condition h, suggested. — and T do not want to differ from 
him, — that to some extent thes^ conditions may have arisen from a 
defective system of education. For that he blames Government. Govern- 
ment are blamed alwavs and for everything; but T would just like to 
remind him that for the last ten years education has been n provincial 
transferred subject and that, therefore, during that time one would hope 
that the Honourable Member might have done something to effect the 
improvements that he considers so desirable. But, Sir, the problem 
cannot be dealt with merely by blaming either the Government or the 
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responsible Ministries in the Provinces. We have a practical problem 
which has got to be dealt with now. It is quite true that some 
improvements in the educational system may gradually bring about a 
change in the conditions, but we have to do something now. 

Well, Sir, when children commit offences of this kind it is of course 
possible to punish them. My Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, suggested 
that they s<hould be punished by whipping. Well, Sir, we, the British 
people, I think a great many of us, have a considerable belief in the utility 
of corporal punishment on proper occasions. But I do not think that on 
the whole public opinion in this country goes with us and I cannot help 
feeling tluat if Mr. Thampan put up this proposal before this House, he 
would secure very little} support from the Opposition Benches to the 
suggestion that these children should be whipped. What other 

punis^hinent remains? Imprisonment. Now, surely, it is most 

undesirable that young children should be sent to jail ; I cannot imagine 
anything more undesirable. Therefore, we are driven to give up the 
attempt to find suitable punishment and we try instead to do what is 
always* far better and that is to prevent. How can these activities be 
prevented? Our case is that they can be prevented by enforcing parental 
responsibility. Honourable Members opposite suggest that iparental 
control has ceas^ed to exist, that they are utterly powerless over their 
children and that the children do precisely what they like. Sir, if that 
is the present state of affairs, it has clearly got to be remedied. It is a 
deplorable social condition in any country, and some 'real effort has got to 
be made to remedy it. And this clause wdil do something to bring home 
to parents that they have a rcsponsibilitv for looking after their children; 
and, I think, when they a[)tply their minds to it, they w'ill find that they 
can control their children and that they are not so powerless as some 
Honourable Members opposite suggest. Facts indeed bear out that 
contention. At the beginning of the civil disobedience movement, this 
nuisance from children was* very serious. After this provision had been 
introduced, it dirnini.shed in a most marked manner. W’^e have had reports 
from a number of I.ocnl Governments’ saying that as soon as this< provision 
was introduced, the nuisance from children decreased to a very marked 
extent. Now, what had happened? Obviously the parents* had ajpplied 
their minds to the problem and had been able to exercise control and 
prevent their children taking part in these activities. That, Sir, is a very 
full justification for this provision. I oppose} the amendment. 

Mr. President ('Fhe Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is : 


“That clause 8 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in siib-clause (/) of clause 8 of the Bill, for the word ‘sixteen* the word 
‘fourteen* he substituted.’* 

My main ground is that due to climatic conditions in this< colmtrJ^ 
youths attain maturity much earlier than elsewhere and vsometimes they 
are precocious. So the age of sixteen is too high. Eeferring to the various 
Children's Acts, I find that a child has been defined as a person below the 

B 2 
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age of 14 years. So if i&» necessary to have a provision like this, at least 
the age should not be sixteen years, but fourteen yea-rs. With these words, 

I move niy amendment. 

Mr. N. R. Ounjal (Bombay Central Division Non-Muhammad?in Rural) : 
(Speaking in the vernacular, the Honourable Member supported the 
amendment.) 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Sir, as the House is aware, there are 
various precedents in local legislation for provisions of this nature, and, in 
every case, the definition of young person is one who is under the age of 
16. I think it is* a very reasonable age limit to fix. We certainly do not 
want young persons between the ages of 14 and 16 sent to jail. Sir, I 
oppose. 

I I 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“That in sub-clause (I) of clause 8 of the Bill, for the word ‘sixteen* the word 
‘fourteen’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That in the Explanation to sub-clause (/) of clause 8 of the Bill, the words ‘the 
charge of or* be omitted.*’ 

Mv purj>ose is that in the Explanation “guardian'* has been defined to 
include any person who, in the opinion of thei Court, has for the time being 
the charge of or control over the offender. I think anybody who has 
control over the offender or the young person might be punished; but the 
words “to have the mere charge of" are rather wide. It will be difficult 
for the headmaster of a school, having hundreds of students who are 
technically in his charge, if he has to pay the fines that might be inflicted 
on the students of the school : it will be really an imposes! bility. I think, 
on these considerations, the words “the charge of or’* might be omitted, 
and the only element that has to be considered in making the guardian 
responsible for the conduct of his ward is when he has control over the 
offender. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim riahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

‘‘That in the Explanation to sub-clause {/) of clause 8 of the Bill, the words ‘the 
charge of or* be omitted.” 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Sir, this is a drafting point; 
there is really not much substance in it and I refer my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mitra, to the English drafting. I know he has Stroud with him 
(An Honourable Member: “Halsbury.”), and if he will look at page 842, 
“guardian includofM any person who, in the opinion of the Court, has for 
the time being the charge of or control over the child”. It is, as I said, 
a drafting point and both these expressions have got definite meanings and- 
they ought to be there. 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav: With all due deference, Sir, I may point out that 
the word in the clause is not “guardian”, hue whether a person who is to be 
fined for the offence committed by a young person is to be the person in 
charge of or under whose control he is. And as the two persons, — one in 
who&ie charge he is, and the person under whose control he is, may be two 
different persons, — and, to be in charge of a boy merely makes the clause, 
penal, I think I ought to support the amendment moved by Mr. Mitra. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Si?" Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is: 

*‘That in the Explanation to sub-clause (1) of clause 8 of the Bill, the words *the 
charge of or* be omitted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Divis^ion : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I move the amendment that stands in my name, although from the 
attitude of the Government it were better not to put in any amendment: 
but only to register my protest and to show to the public at large the 
attitude of the Government that T have put down the amendment. I know 
full well that the Government will not accept any amendment whatever 
to what they think ought to be the law of the land under the present 
conditions. Still I move ; 

“That for sub-clause of clause 8 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

‘(J) No such order shall be made if the young person is not under the control of 
^.M'ent or guardian and maintained by such parent or guardian*.** 

If I were to give reasons for the proposed amendment and attempt to 
try to convince the House of the reasonableness of this amendment, I 
think I would not take much time if they were really prepared to be 
convinced and really prepared to accept any argument or listen to any 
arguments on our side. As T have found from day to day that they will 
not listen and it is useless and futile for us to advance any argument, T 
shall refrain from doing so. But at the same time I submit that I do 
move my amendment knowing it to be a forlorn cause and I do not expect 
that the Government will accept even a reasonable amendment like mine. 
If it were necessary T have not got that precious little hook about which 
my friend over there had a hit against me — ^he would not dare hit my 
Honourable friend, Mr. R, C. Mitra — but he knows that he can well hit 
me often and about the precious little book of Rir John Ralmond which 
was road by the Honourable the Law IMembor the other day .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Which volume? 

Mr. Amar Nath Duttt i have not got that book with me, nor do I care 
to go through the book, because I know only such passages will be picked 
up by the Honourable the Law Member which will support his own 
argument and he would not care to look to the argument on the other 
side. That is really the duty of an advocate; in fact, even after becoming 
the chief law officer of the Crown, he has not forgotten that he was one 
of the most brilliant advocates of the Calcutta Bar 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : It is desirable 
that the Honourable Member should come to the point. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: It is to the point in this way.; I do not like 
to put in all tlio .arguments in favour of my amendment knowing full well 
that those will not bo acceptable to them; be that as it may, since you 
have asked me to advance some arguments, I shall do so. In the old 
story in the fables, we know that the father of the lamb did some mischief 
and that was the charge against the lamb and, therefore, the lion devoured 
the lamb. In this case, the process has been just reversed. It is not the 
father who is the offender, but it is the son land, therefore, you must come 
down upon the father. I have heard the Honourable the "Home Member 
while opposing the deletion of this clause and, I wonder, with all the 
pious phrases and the way in which ho tried to convince us, really he can 
refuse to accept the amendment which I have submitted. He began by 
saying that it was common ground that the children had been used in an 
undesirable manner. I do not know where he found this common ground 
that cliildren liad been used in an undesirable manner. I for one can say 
that verv few cliildren of responsible parents have been found to Jbe so 
used. That being so, T submit that it is not common ground, and it is 
merely assuming things which do not exist. 

Then, my Honourable friend a few minutes later contradicting himself 
said that he would not accept the extremely gloomy picture drawn by my 
friend, Mr. Jha, about the present day youths. I do not know which 
of his statements should be accepted. If my friend really believes in the 
first statement which he made, namely, that children had been used in 
an undesirable manner, and if that is so, then certainly parents and 
guardians have control over them, and they are being maintained by them. 
So I say that they not merely cx>n trol but also maintain them. One way 
by wfn'ch parents can punish their children and prevent them from going 
wrong is by denying food and clothes. But it is also a fact that children 
sometimes go astray and parents have no control over them, and so I have, 
used the words : 

“no such order shall l)o made when the young person is not under the control of the 
parent or guardian and maintained by him.” 

If tho (jovonuiicut were reasonable, 1 am sure they will not hesitate to 
accept this amendment. The Honourable Member accused us and said 
lliat the OoveiTiment was always blamed by this side. I submit that 
they blamed sometimes unjustly, it may bo, but mostly they are blamed 
for their unjust and unjustifiable acts. This is one of tlie instances in 
which you inflict vicarious punishment on the father for the sin of begetting 
a son. 

Then, Sir, 1 would not refer to a casual remark of his when he said 
that during the last ten years education has been a transferred subject. 
We all know that, but, I arn sure, he will not deny that the effect of the 
system of education that has been introduced into this country, the 
modern ideal, especially the ideas of communism, socialism and 
Bolshevism, all these are imported from the west — is really deplorable. 
In this land of ours, which is the home of ancient civilization and culture, 
certainly such wild dreams and wild ideas never existed, and I challenge my 
friend to point out to any scripture of the Hindus and the Muslims alike 
which advocates such wild ideas or theories as those advocated by Lennin 
and others. In fact, if you had not interfered with onr civilisation and, 
if you had not imposed your own ideas upon us with a view to producing 
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n few clerks under you to serve you and help your administration, I think 
this class of youth about whom you complain now would not have been 
produced, and so it does not lie in your mouth to blame us. 

Sir, I am really grateful to the Honourable the Home Member for 
the sentiment he expressed, because he said that in the matter of whipping 
public opinion will not favour it. Here we are really glad to find that 
the Honourable the Home Member is paying a homage to public opinion, 
and if he really pays such homage to public opinion, 1 do not think he will 
hesitate to accept this amendment. 

Tlien, Sir, my friend also spoke of the deplorable social condition which 
he said was responsible for all this trouble. 1 say, it is not merely the 
deplorable social condition, but it is also the deplorable political and 
economic condition for which you are responsible .... 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Tlahinitoola) : Order, 
order. . 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: No, Sir, not you (Laughter), because you are 
also a victim like myself. I mean the Government which are responsible 
for our present political and economic condition. This is neither the place 
nor the occasion to discuss lhat aspect of the matter. Here I am in the 
position of an advocate or an appellant before the Government to lessen 
the rigours of that Draconian law, and I do once more appeal, and T hope 
Government will accept this amendment. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I think equity will - induce Government to 
accept this amendment. I support- it. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, what my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, is seeking to do is to give a new definition 
to “guardian**. His definition has two elements, control and maintenance. 
Sir, it is a risky business to play wdth drafting which has been recognised 
in Statutes for many years without oausing any difficulty or confusion. 
As I pointed out a short while ago, the definition of “guardian** in the 
Bill has been taken from tlie English law. It has been on the Statute- 
book for many years and it has given no trouble. Sir, I shall now show 
how my Honourable friend *s definition w^ould lead to absurdities. I 
mean no offence. * Supposing there is a child or a young person, whose 
home is in Burdwan. His father lives in Burdwan and he sends that 
child to Calcutta for education, and the child lives with the father’s 
brother in Calcutta, under the control of the latter. The father month 
by month sends Bs. 50 to his brother for the maintenance of the child. 
There the uncle has got the control, but the child is being maintained 
by the father. If my friend’s definition is accepted, there must be both 
control and maintenance. In that case, the uncle would be excluded, 
althougli he has got the control, because the child is being maintained 
by the lather. My friend's definition would certainly exclude the uncle, 
whom we want to get at. His definition is: “No such order shall be 
made if the young person is not under the control of parent or guardian 
and maintained by such parent or guardian’*. It is conjunctive. Thaf- 
will defeat the purpose of this clause, because in this case we want to 
enforce that guardianship authority is exercised by the uncle under whose 
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care and control tlic child is living in Calcutta. But under my Honour- 
able friend's amendment that uncle would be immune. That is the 
absurdity which 1 wanted to point out. Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“That for sub-clanse (I?) of clause 8 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

*(.?) No such order shall be made if the young person is not under the control of 
parent or guardian and maintained by such parent or guardian’.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I mover 

“That in sub-clause ( 2 ) of clause 8 of the Bill, the words ‘satisfies the Court that 
he’ be omitted.” 

Sub-clause (2), as it now stands, reads as follows: • 

“Before making an order under this section, the Court shall give the parent or 
guardian? . . and no such order shall made if the parent or guardian satisfies the 
Court that he has not conduced to the commission of the offence. . .” 

If the words “satisfies the Court that he” are taken away, the clause 
would read as follows: 

. . no such order shall he made if the parent or guardian has not conduced to the 
commission of the offence. . 

If the words proposed arc taken away, it will bo upon the prosecution 
to prove that the parent or guardian has not conduced to the commission 
of the offence. T am only asking that the fundamental principle that 
burden of proof should always be on the prosecution should be maintained. 
The present clause is an un-British law and I want to make it British by 
the deletion of these words. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muharnmadan Bural) : I support this amendment. In this case it 
is not the offender tliat has to pay the fine. You are asking the parent or 
guardian to pay tlie fine, and that parent or guardian has not committed 
the offence liimself. So the burden of proof must be on the 
prosecution that such a parent or guardian had a hand in the 
commission of tlie crime by the boy. What is the quantum of proof 
that is expect-ed by the Government that the parent or guardian has to 
prove that he had no hand in the commission of this crime? The Courts 
will come with a determ in atdon that the boy has committed the crime, 
and any amount of proof by the parent will not avail them. For the 
last so many days we are trying by moving amendment after amendment, 
some very reasonable, to convince the Government to accept at least some 
amendments. They have come with a determination not to accept any 
amendment, and that will be exactly the position in regard to the Court. 
Though the parent has proved that he had absolutely no hand and that 
he was not at all in the know of what the boy had done, dn spite of that, 
the Court will say, “No, no, without your connivance the boy would not 
have committed the crime*'. So, it is impossible for any guardian to 
prove that he was not responsible for the crime and it is no use simply 
asking the guardian that he should satisfy the Court that be has not 
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conduced to the commission of the crime. This is a case of vicarious 
Buffering and hence the burden must always be on the prosecution to prove 
that the guardian had conduced to the commission of the crime. I beg 
to support the amendment. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian 
Commerce): I support this amendment. In the Select Committee, we 
had a long discussion over this clause on whoni the onus will lie. Precedent 
after precedent was cited. The Bengal Act, Bombay Act, C. P. Act, and 
Madras Act were also cited. They were all in one way and the clause, 
as drafted by the Select Committee, was put before the Select Committee 
which also shows that the onus was on the prosecution. But somehow 
or other that was subsequently changed and we now find the clause as 
it is now here. I will refer you to the Bengal Children's Act. There it 
says: 

**. . . unless the Court is satisfied that the parent or guardian cannot be found or 
that die has not conduced to the commission of the offence by neglecting. . .** 

That has been improved here by stating * ‘unless the parent or guardian 
satisfies the Court that he has not conduced to the commission of the 
offence . . . There the Court is to be satisfied; and here the 
onus is expressly put on the guardian to satisfy the Court that he has 
not conduced. Under these circumstances. I submit that the amendment 
which has been moved is in conformity with all the local 
Acts which are now in existence and also the English Act to which 
the learned T^aw ^Member referred in this House*. I, therefore, support 
the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I hope the House will bear with 
me if I deal with this matter of onus in some detail. From the debate I 
gather that there is a good deal of confusion of idi'as with regard to llu!^ 
question of onus. It is undoubtedly the law tliat onus in tlie first 
instance must be on the prosecution. It is also an accepted principle 
of the law of evidence that ordinarily the onus of proving the negative 
should not be imposed upon any- party. But as Honourable Members 
are aware, all those principles are subject to exceptions and I shall come 
to the exceptions when I deal with the question of proving the negative. 
My learned friend. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, ns well as my learned friend, 
Mr. Sen, assumed that under the Children's Act the onus is upon the 
prosecution. T shall show that it is not so. The Children’s Act says this: 

“Unless the Conrt is satisfied that the p.irent or guardian cannot be found or that 
he has not conduced to the commission of the offence.’* 

Sir, the Court has to be satisfied that the parent or guardian has not 
conduced to the commission of the offence. Very well. Who is to satisfy 
the Court? The test is this. The onus is on the party who would fail if 
no evidence were given. Supposing the prosecution gives no evidence 
as regards the parent's conduct and the parent also gives no evidence, 
then the Court is not satisfied one way or the other. Therefore, if no 
evidence is given, the parent loses. (Interruption by Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai.) If you will kindly allow me to go on, I shall make the point 
perfectly clear. In section i02 of the Evidence Act,, it is laid down that 
the burden of proof in a suit or proceeding lies on that person who would 
fail if no evidence at all were given on either side. Now, in this case,. 
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what happens? The prosecution succeeds in establishing the guilt of 
the child. The child is fined and the prosecution further satisfies the 
Court that the offence was committed in furtherance of the civil 
disobedience movement. The onus of all this was upon the prosecution. 
If the Court is satisfied, then the Court says, this is a case in which 
the fine will be recovered from the father. The prosecution gives no 
otlier evidence. The father gives no other evidence. What happens? 
The father has to pay. In the absence of evidence, the father fails and 
it follows that the onus is on the father. Sir, that is the Jaw in the 
Children’s Act despite what my friend, Mr. Navalrai, said: “Unless the 
Court is satisfied that the parent or guardian has not conduced to the 
commission of the offence.*' 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Why not put the phraseology in that form? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That is another matter. I am 
dealing with one of your fallacies. 1 shall deal with the second fallacy 
now. I have shown that we are doing nothing extraordinary or in variance 
with the Children’s Act. Then comes the question — on whom should the 
onus he placed? I say, the onus ought to be placed upon the parent or 
guardian. Here comes this question of proving the negative. I shall 
draw the .attention of the House to a passage in Woodroffe's standard 
work on Evidence. T suppose even my friend.. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, will 
accept the authority of that book. At page 789, I am reading from the 
8th Edition, it says this: 

“As already observed, the first exception to the j^eneral rule that the burden of 
proof rests with the party who assert.s the substantial affirmative is that it does not 
apply where there is a print n facie presumption one way or the other.” 

That is one exception. T am not now dealing with that particular 
cxci^ption of presumption. The obvious illustration of that is this. A 
man is found in possession of goods recently stolen. The onus is upon 
him to show that his possession is not guilty possession. That is an 
illustration of (this presumption. The second exception is relevant to 
the present question. That exception to the above named general rule is 
stated in section 106 of the Evidence Act, namely, that where the subject 
matter of the allegation lies peculiarly within the knowledge of one of the 
parties, that party has to prove it whether it be of an affirmative or a 
negative character, and even though there be a presumption of law in its 
favour. As regards the quantum of parental control which is being 
exercised over a child, who has got peculiar knowledge of that fact — ^the 
Government or the father himself? It is within the peculiar knowledge 
of the father or guardian what amount, of control is being exercised oven 
the child. That being so, the onus of proving is upon the parent of the 
child. Section 106 of the Evidence Act says this: 

“When any fact is especially within the knowledge of any person, the burden of 
•proving that fact is upon him.” 

Whether it is an affirmative or a negative does not matter. In this 
case what has got to be proved is that on account of the absence of 
parental control, the child has gone astray. That is the issue before the 
Court. The Court says: “Well, here is your child who has been fined 
and you ought to pay the fine, unless you can show that the child was 
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not under your control or you have some other excuse'*. The person 
who has to prove excuse must have the onus .upon him, the excuse being' 
that the child was not under his control, that he lived in a distant place 
under the care of somebody else or whatever the excuse may be. I have 
shown that this is the law in the Children's Act and that ought to be 
the law in any Act. What we have provided for is this, that the parent 
or guardian can satisfy the Court that he has not conduced to the com- 
mission of the offence. The prosecution does not know what the relation 
between the father and the son is. Sir, the prosecution has to prove two 
things, first, that the offence has been committed in furtherance of an 
objectionable movement. That the prosecutdon must prove before the 
parent con be called upon to pay the fine and the prosecution must also 
show that the offence committed is such that fine is the appropriate 
punishment. It is only when these two requirements are satisfied, that 
the parent can be called upon to pay. When the parent is called upon to 
pay, he can come to the Court and prove that he has not conduced to the 
commission of the offence by any negligence on his part. That is within 
his knowledge. He alone can prove it. He can prove further that the 
offence for which he has been called upon to pay was not committed in 
furtherance of an illegal movement. We have given the parent two 
1 PM. defences. One defence is that lie was not guilty of any nogli- . 
gencG, and the second defence is that the offence was not in 
furtherance of any such movement. Sir, where is the objection, either 
in theory or in law or in common sense to this provision? We have 
considerably modified the provisions of the Children's Acts and that was 
in deference to the wishes of the Members " 

Mr, S. 0. Sen: How have vou modified the provisions of the Children’s 
Acts? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendia Hitter: 'riie point raised by my 
Honourable friend is not strictly pertinent to the amendment before us, 
but still 1 shall answer him. Sir, under the Children’s Acts, all that is 
necessary for calling upon the parent to pay is that the young person is 
convicted of an offence punishable with fine. That offence need li-ive 
no connection with an illegal moverhent. Now, we have restricted this 
clause to offences in furth crane Cy of illegal movements. That is a matoiial 
modffi cation. Under the Children’s Acts, whenever a child is fined, the 
parent can be called upon, but here we say, ‘'a i>arent can be called upon 
to pay only if the offence was committed in furtherance of — (not even 
in connection with) — an illegal movement”. Is not that a modification 
and a substantial modification? 

Mr, S. 0. Sen: That was already in the Ordinance. 

The Hbnoutable Sir Biojendia Hitter: What is the relevancy of that 
remark? If my Honourable friend thinks he will annoy me, he will fail 
in that. Sir, so far as onus is concerned, the onus was on the parent 
in the Children's Acts, and the onus is on the parent under this clause. 
I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (Tlic Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The 
question is: 

“That in sub-clause { 2 ) of clause 8 of the Bill, the words ‘satisfies the Court that, 
he* be omitted. “ 

The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. E. P. Thampan: Sir, I move: 

“That in sub-clause { 2 ) of clause 8 of the Bill, after the Words *to control the 
offender’ the words ‘or that the olfender was not in his charge at the time of the 
commission of the offence’ be inserted.’* 

Sir, the object of my amendment is. obvious. I want lo extend the 
scope of the exception a little further, and that a guardian who has not 
got the offender in his charge at the time of tlie commission of the offence 
should not be liable to the punishment. Sir, the Honourable the Law 
Member, in reply to amendment No. 69, moved by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, said that the word “guardianship” postulated two 
things: “the liability to maintain, and also the liability^to control”. Sir, 
my difficulty arises out of that explanation; otherwise I should not have 
cared to move this amendment after the disposal of my friend, Mr. Amar 
Xatli Dutt s amendment. Now, in my part of the country, under the 
Marumakkathayarn and Aliyasantanam laws, the legal guardian of a 
boy is his uncle. Thus my sons* guardians are their uncles. {An Honour- 
able Member: “Not the father?”) No. Now the boy of course lives, 
u’itb me or in the hosted and not in the Tarawad or uncle’s house, because 
under modern conditions wife and children generally live with the husband 
and the father of the cdiildren. The uncle or legal guardian never main- 
t«aius nor controls them. Of course, legally they are entitled to maintenance 
from tlie Tarawad, but very few give it, and cases for maintenance are 
instituted 

Sir .Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kuinaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan liural) : Then mend your own ways. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Yes, mend your own nose first. 

Mr. K. P. TTiampan: What I moan to say is that so far as the parent 
or father with whom the childrefi live is eoncevned, there is neither the 
liability to maintain nor the legal control which the TTonourahle the Law 
Member thinks the guardians have. Ro what T wish to say is that unless 
this clause is explained further and guardians in the circumstances 
mentioned arc excluded from the scope of the clause, tliere will be trouble. 
Sir, T move. ^ 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, I think my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Thampan ’s apprehension is not well-founded. Tf you look to 
the definition of the word “guardian”, it inedudes “any person who, in 
the opinion of the Court, has for the time being the charge of or control 
over the offender”. It is a question not of legal guardianship at all; we 
are talking of guardianship in fact, — ^that is one who has got the control 
of the child, who can control the movements of the child. We are not 
thinking of the legal right of guardianship. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: Then my trouble is more fancied than real? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I should think so. Then, 
further, in the defence that has been given under sub-clause (2), if the 
parent or guardian can satisfy the Court that he has not been negligent — 
and when there is no duty, there cannot be any negligence .... 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: Sir, under our Marumakkathayarn law, the 
uncle is the legal guardian. 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: What I mean to say is that if 
the child remains under the care and custody of A — B may be the legal 
guardian, but we are dealing with A under whose care and control the 
child was living when he committed the offence — ^theri A has to satisfy 
the Court that he has not been negligent. We are dealing with the 
de facto guardian, not the de jure guardian and that is quite clear from 
the definition of the word “guardian*'. We never used the words “legal 
guardian’*. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is: 

“That in sub-clause (2) of clause 8 of the Bill, after the words *to control the 
offender’ the words ’or that the offender was not in his charge at the time of the 
commission of the offence’ be omitted.’’ 

The motion was negatived.. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: Sir, the amendment which stands in my name 
substantially aims at the same object which my friend, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, has in view, but in a different way. The amendment runs thus: 

“That in sub-clause {2) of clause 8 of the Bill, for all the words/ occurring after the 
words ‘to control the offender, or’ the following be substituted : 

'until the Court is satisfied that the offence was committed in furtherance of a 
movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace’.’* 

While making my speech in support of the amendment to delete the clause, 

I made my position perfectly clear as regards the burden of proof. The 
Honourable the Law Alember charged this side of the House with a little 
confusion as regards the legal aspect of the point of burden of proof. So 
far as the other point is concerned, namely, that the parent has not taken 
due care or has neglected his ward, to that extent 1 feel inclined to concede 
that the sectj^ioii quoted by him is right. When the offence is in the 
knowledge of a party, then in that case the burden of proof lies on the 
party who is in possession of that particular knowledge. But as regards the 
other point, I should like to make the position clear. When the case goes 
on against the child tlie clement of offence, so far as tlie child is concerned, 
is not that tlie particular offence with which ho is charged was committed 
in furtherance of a movement which affected the public peace, etc. That 
element is not necessary to prove so far as the liability of the child is 
concerned, but when you want to hold the parent responsible for the fine 
imposed upon tlie child, then a further element is incorporated. If the 
offence for which the child is charged is done in furtherance of a movement 
which is prejudicial to the public peace and safety, then in that case alone 
the responsibility and the liability attaches to the parent. He is held 
responsible, because the child has committed a certain offence which is 
positively in furtherance of a movement which affects the public safety. 
That is a condition precedent in order to make the parent liable to pay the 
fine. Is it not necessary, is it not incumbent on the prosecution to prove 
that before the liability of the parent is established, that particular element 
ought to be proved against him? How can the Honourable Member say 
that this fact is particularly within the knowledge of the guardian, so that 
when the guardian comes forward, it is for him to raise that point by way 
of defence or by way of exemption that the offence was not committed in 
furtherance of a movement prejudicial to public safety or peace. I think 
it is doing the thing in a wrong way. The confusion, so far as this 
particular point is concerned, I submit, is not on this side of the House, 
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but it is more with the Honourable the Law Member. Before attaching 
tht liability to the parent, the prosecution must establish that the offence 
with which the child is charged was committed in furtherance of a move- 
ment prejudicial to the public safety and, therefore, the parent is responsible 
to pay the fine. I can concede that the fact that the child was fined need 
not be proved, because we can take it for granted that the child was fined, but 
there is a further clement which is essential for imposing or fixing the 
Lability to the parent., 

Under these circumstances, I submit that the prosecution must prove that 
fact and in that case the burden of proof must lie with the prosecution. To 
that extent, I submit, that the wording of sub-clause {2) must undergo 
a change. I have already explained what transpired in the Select 
C!oinmittee. We press for it. Not only that, but we had a draft on the 
lines I have suggested in which it was distinctly said that the prosecution 
must prove that the offence was committed in Jfurtherance of a movement 
prejudicial to the public peace. So far as the other element is con- 
cerned, namely, that the parent should take the proper care of the child, 
etc., that burden should lie on the parent. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That in sub-clause ( 2 ) of clause 8 of the Bill, for all the words occurring after the 
words ‘to control the offender, or* the following be substituted : 

‘until the Court is sutisiied that the offence was committed in furtherance of a 
movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace’.** 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, if I have understood my 
learned friend, Mr. Jog, correctly , his point is that the fact that the offence 
was committed in furtherance of an illegal movement should be proved by 
the prosecution before the parent or guardian can be called upon to pay 
the fine. Sir, under sub-clause (2), the onus is upon the prosecution. Sub- 
clause (I) says this: 

“Where any young person, under the age of sixteen years, is convicted by any 
(*ourt of an offence wliicth, in the opinion of the Court, has been committed in 
furtherance of a movement ])rejudicial to the public safety or peace.** 

Sir, unless the prosecution can prove that the offence was committed in 
furtherance of an illegal movement, this clause does not come into play. 
Therefore, under sub-clause (2), the onus is upon the prosecution. Why 
my learned friend, Mr. Jog, tli-nks that the onus is not on the prosecution, 

1 cannot understand. It is only when the prosecution has satisfied the 
Court that the offence was committed in furtherance of an illegal movement 
that the Court can ask the parent to pay the fine.^ 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Sir, there is a similar amendment standing in my name 
also. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Member is entitled to speak and the Chair has called upon him to 
do so. 


Mr. S. 0. Sen: Sir, we had a full discussion about this matter in the 
Select Committee and I then pointed out that the onus ought to be on 
the prosecution to prove that the offence was committed in furtherance 
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Df a movement as mentioned in this clause. The Honourable the Law 
Member has now referred to the earlier portion of this clause, namely, 
sub-clause (I), where it is said: 

“Where any young person, under the age of sixteen years, is convicted by any 
Court of an offence which, in the opinion of the Court, has been committed in 
furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace." 

Now, Sir, before the Court can order or before the Court can call upon 
the parent to appear before it, the Court must be satisfied upon ex parte 
evidence given in the absence of the guardian. A guardian does not come 
in until he is being called upon to come before the Court to show cause, 
whatever it is. ^i'lierefure, the onus, even in tlic* presence of the guardian, 
ought to be on the prosecution to prove as against the guardian, in his 
presence, the atlirmative that the offence has been committed in further- 
ance of sut;h object. How is the onus discharged? On the other hand,, 
sub-clause (2) says: 

“before making an order under this section, the Court shall give the parent or 
guardian an opportunity to appear and be heard, and no such order shall be made if 
the parent or guardian satisfies the Court that he has not conduced to the commission 
of the offence by neglecting to control the offender, or that the offence was not 
committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace.” 

How is the onus then on the prosecution? Whatever the Magistrate may 
say, it has upon cx parte evidence not taken before the.pareiit. The sentence 
f fine is there, the fine against son, and the parent is then called upon to 
pay as if he is the guilty person and, therefore, the onus must be on the 
prosecution to bring home the guilt to the parent, namely, that the offence 
was committed in furtherance of an illegal object. I, therefore, say that 
the amendment moved by Mr. Jog is perfectly in order, and the Honour- 
able the Tjuw Member admitted a few minutes ago that the onus was 
on the prosecution to prove this fact. But this is cx parte, it is in the 
absence of the accused. Is that a proper discharge of the onus? The 
Law Member states that when the guardian is called upon to pay there 
would be tw^o issues. Firstly, the committal of the offence, and secondly, 
tlijit the offence has been committed in furtherance of this object. These are 
to be proved by the prosecution. Thereafter, he said, if the parent wanted 
to get rid of his liability, he must disprove the presumption of parental 
control, the onus to disprove is on the parent himself. We w’ant all these 
things to be clearly put. That is the object of the aniendmont. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Sen, 
has developed apparently a very learned argument, but the point, as far 
as I understand it, is perfectly simple. It is provided in sub-clause (1) 

this clause that if in the opinion (ff th-^ (.'oui’t an offence has been 
committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the public safety 
or peace, the Court may order that the fine should be paid by the parent 
or the guardian, that is to say, the Court must have certain definite 
reasons put forward by the prosec\ition for coming to that conclusion, but 
before reaching its final conclusion and w'hen merely a primd facie case 
has been established, it is nrovided that the Court before making its order 
should give the parent or the guardian an opport, unity to appear and rebut 
that presumption. That appears to me to moot in every w^ny the require- 
ments of justice. I oppose the amendment. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is: 

*‘That in sub-clause ( 2 ) of clause 8 of the Bill, for all the words occurring after the 
words ‘to control the offender, or’ the following be substituted : 

'until the Court is satisfied that the offence was committed in furtherance of a 
movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace*.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Prettdeilt (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is: 

“That clause 8 stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 8 was added to the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Thirty-Five Minutes 
Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Thirty -Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) 
in the Chair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Clause 9. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: Sir, I beg to move: 

‘‘That clause 9 of the Bill be omitted.” 

One could understand the anxiety of Government to punish a man who 
was trying to do some mischief. When a man is found guilty, the Courts 
will no doubt inflict adequate punishment, but why should the ordinary 
procedure laid down for trial of cases be departed from? There are four 
parts in this clause. Tn the first sub-clause, trial is confined to the 
Court of a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class. It 
may be said that it is a precautionary measure and only experienced and 
able Magistrates should try these cases. But I find that, as a matter 
(3f practice, it cuts the other way also. If these petty cases are brought 
before second class or third class Magistrates, whose power to inflict severe 
punishments is limited, there is some chance of the offences being visited 
with lighter punishments. So, why should there bo this provision that 
for these minor offences the trial should be confined to Magistrates who 
can inflict heavier punishments? Sub-clause (n) says that an offence 
punishable under section 2, 8, 5, 6 or 7 shall be cognizable by the police, 
As regards section 2, which deals with dissuasion from enlistment in the 
Military, Naval or Air Forces or even as regards section 8 which deals 
with tampering with public servants, T have not much to say. But as 
to the other three sections, T do not sec why it should bo cognizable by 
the police. It means that the police, ovvm under these sections, will arrest 
without warrant. Section 5 is dissemination of the contents of a proscribed 
book, section 6 is dissemination of false rumours and section 7 is picketing. 
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In these cases I do not ^ee why there should bo an-est by the police 
without w™t ^d why this provision has been speciaUy made In 
sub-clause (m), it is said that an offence punishable under section 4, that 
18 boycott of public servants, shaU be an offence in which a warrant shall 
ordm^ly issue m the first instance. If it is not with the purpose of 
prejudicing the mind of the Magistrate that Government are anxious to 
secure a conviction, why is there this special provision that warrants shall 
ordinarily issue? It should be left to the Magistrate to issue a summons 
or a wamnt. And now the fourth sub-clause kys that an offence punish- 
able under section 7, that is, the picketing section, shall be non-bailable. 
It IS nobody case that the civil disobedience people or the Congress 
people are anxious to escape trial or conviction. So I do not sec why it 
should be particularly made non-bailable. For all these reasons T think 
there is no special ease made why in this emergency legislation the ordinary 
ciiminal procedure should not be followed. Sir, T move the deletion of 
this whole clause as T think it is unnecessary. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I support the amendment. 

Mr. N. B. Gunjal: (Speaking in the *yernacular, the Honourable 
Member supported the amendment.) 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, it has been said in the course 
of these debates that it is difficult to please the Opposition. We had an 
illustration of that yesterday when the Opposition criticised very severely 
the Explanation to clause 7, and then, when we said,, by all means delete 
it, they preferred to retain it. Now, in the same way, with reference to 
the first sub-clause of this clause, in the debates in Simla, a great point 
was made of the fact that these new offences, — some of them requiring 
careful examination and discrimination, — were triable by Magistrates of 
any class. We met that criticism, and provided that they should be 
triable only by Magistrates of the first class, only to find my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, criticising us on another ground. It is obvious that 
wo can do nothing which will satisfy all sections of the Opposition. Wjth 
regard to sub-clause (//), these are offences tho continued commission of 
which it is most important to put a stop to, and for that reason, in order 
that the powers can be really effective, it is most important that tho 
offences sliould bo made cognisable by the police. Take for instance the 
case of picketing. If the police are not able to arrest the picketer, it is 
very difficult for them to take effective action to stop picketing. With 
regard to sub-clause (Hi), owing to the special nature of the offence of 
boycotting, wc have provided a special procedure so that a Court should 
not take cognizance of an offence unless upon complaint made by due 
authority. That makes it impossible for the offence to he cognisable. 
But the offence in itself is a serious offence and I submit that it is entirely 
justifiable that when the complaint is duly authorised, a wari’ant should 
issue. And, finally, sub-clause (fv) makes the offence of picketing non- 
bailable. Th^ro, again, if the picketer immediately he was arrested coulrl 
offer bail and go on with his picketing, it would make the task of the police 
M. difficult one. Rir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Tho quest’on 
is : ' 

“That, clause 9 of the Bill, he omitted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

0 
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Mr. Lalchaud Navalrai: Sir, I move: ' ^ ^ 

**That in part (tt) of clause 9 of the Bill, the figures * *2, 3, 6’* be binitted.** 

figure 2 refers to clause 2 which relates to dissuasion irdm enlistment, 
clause 3 refers to tampering with public servants and clause 6 refers to 
the dissemination of false rumours. My amendment aims at requesting 
that offences under these three clauses should not be made cognisable. 
During the debate on this, the Honourable the Home Member said that if 
these offences were not left to the police to be dealt with as cognisable, 
false or malicious complaints might be made by particular persons out of 
grudge. Now, my reply to that is very clear. If a compleiint is made by a 
private man which is false or frivolous, the first opportunity for the 
Magistrate before whom the complaint will be lodged, will be to follow 
the procedure of satisfying himself whether the complaint is true or false 
by examining the complainant under section 200 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code; and then, later on, if he finds that it is false or frivolous, he can 
fine such a man under section 250, Criminal Procedure Code. In a like 
manner there is a section in the Indian Penal Code — section 211 — under 
which a man can be prosecuted and punished for making a false complaint. 
So these are the safeguards already and, therefore, it will on the contrary 
be easier for private complaints being made to the police out of grudge. 
It is hardly expected that the police officer would satisfy himself in such 
away as to be sure that the complaint is not false. ‘ The second ground, 
in my subrhission, with regard to this, is that these offences are made very 
heinous and very drastic, and they are of a novel character. I think it 
is for the first time that the Legislature is making laws like this : of course 
we know that laws like this have been in this country under the Ordinances, 
but that is a different question altogether. When the matter comes now 
before a responsible Legislature to consider whether they should give 
sanction to these offences, at any rate it lies very heavily upon this House 
to consider whether any safeguards which are reasonable should be put or 
not. Then, my third reason is that I find that more serious offences when 
actually committed — ^here only attempts or fears arc made punishable, — 
against public servants are non-cognisable and bailable. T would only 
refer to Chapter X of the Indian Penal Code which comprises of offences 
committed against public servants. I find section 186 — obstructing a 
public servant in the discharge of his public functions — is not cognisable 
^nd bailable. Then, again, the next section 187 deals with omission to 
assist a public servant when bound by law to give assistance, a much more 
serious offence. This is also non-cognisable and bailable. Then we have 
wilful neglect to aid a public servant for the purpose of execution of 
process and disobedience of an order lawfully promulgated by a public 
servant if such disobedience causes obstruction, annoyance or injury to a 
person lawfully employed, and then threatening a public servant with 
injury to him or to one in whom he is interested, and then threat of injury 
to induce a person to refrain from applying for protection to a public 
servant — these are all offences more heinous; yet they are all bailable 
;and non-cognisable. Thus there is absolutely no reason why the offences 
. under the clauses of this Bill .should be made cognisable. 

lb. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That in part (it) of clausa 9 of the Bill, the figures “2, 3, 6** be omitted.” 
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Tile BtonolUmUe Mr. H. Q. Haig: Sir, I have already by antioipation 
dealt generally with the points made in this amendment. The general 
answer to the contentions of the Honourable Member, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, is that these are all offences the immediate stoppage of which is 
very essential and, unless the ofiPence is made cognisable, it is not easy 
to provide an efiPective and immediate deterrent to its continuance. In 
regard to some of the sections of the Penal Code which the Honourable 
(Member suggested were of a somewhat similar character and were now 
non-cognisable and bailable, I would invite his attention, if he is at all 
concerned with our lack of consistency, to the next clause, clause 10, and 
he will find many of them included there. Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is: 


**That in part (ti) of clause 9 of the Bill, the figures “2, 3, 6’* be omitted.’* 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That Part TV of clause 9 of the Bill be omitted.** 

Clause 4 deals with an offence punishable under section 7. By this 
emergency legislation we are creating new offences. Clause 7 deals with 
picketing, and in future even peaceful picketing will be prohibited. There- 
fore, there is no reason why this offence should be paade non-bailable. As 
I have said previously, it is very unlikely that offenders will try to escape, 
and there is no reason why section 7 should bo made non-bailable. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I rise to support this amendment. When the 
previous amendment was moved by my friend, Mr. Mitra. for the dele- 
tion of the whole clause, the Honourable the Homo Member dealt with 
the various sub-clauses of this clause and said that in order to stop picket- 
ing, the offence should be made non-bailable. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to make this offence non-bailable. because when a picketer is 
arrested by a policeman, he has to be taken to the nearest police station, 
because the policeman cannot afford to accept bail at the place where the 
man is arrested, and, therefore, the offender will have to be taken to the 
nearest police station and there the bail has to be arranged, and, in the 
ordinary course, it will take^ some time. Therefore, the fear that is enter- 
tained that the same man will offer himself for picketing and thus create 
an interminable amount of work for the police is without foundation. 
The maximum punishment for this offence is only six months, and, there- 
fore. such an offence does not deserve to be made non-bailable, I, 
therefore, heartily support this amendment. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamacharlar (Tanjore cum Trichmopoly: Non- 

8 PM. Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I wish to sav only very few words in 

* ' support of this, amendment. Tt has been held in all the 

High Courts that the only criterion upon which an offence should be 
declared bailable or non-bailable, the onlv standard on which a person, 
even though airested for a non-bailable offence, should be released on baii 
er not is whether he would appear at the trial and stand it. That is the 
only condition on which the Oourfs say they would either grant bail or 

02 
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refuse it. Now, whatever may be said in favour of or against these 
pickcters, one thing is clearly declared by them, that is, they are not the 
people to run away. They come to the Courts and stand their trial. The 
trying Magistrates ask them if' they have anything to say. They say 
*‘No’*. Tliey make no defence; they do not trouble the police or the Courts 
by any elaborate arguments in justification of their action, and they are 
not persons who are afraid of Courts. Therefore, why make this offence 
non-bailable at all? 

Then, Sir, T was surprised to liear the Honourable the Home Member 
saying, — T hope T have iieard him pmperly, — I was surprised to hear my 
friend say that if >ou release this man on bail, you will never be able 
to have a proper inquiry. 1 know in the Courts of some Magistrates 
invested with first or second class powers, when a person is arrested and 
brought before them, the police always get up and say: “Oh, don’t release 
him; if you release him, our business is gone*'. Those of my friends who 
arc lawyers will support me when T say that this is invariably the argument 
which is advanced by the police. They have nothing else to say. A man 
is arrested; the Counsel appears and applies for hail, and the only reply 
that the Public Prosecutor or the police have to say is: “Oh. don’t release 
him, because our business will bo spoiled”. Now, what is this business? 
In Hyderabad, there was an old Commissioner of Police who- specifically 
wanted time, that is to say, extending the remand of the accused person 
for Molinma Gowaan, that is to say, tutoring witnesses, and they put 
that in black and white there. T am not exaggerating. If, therefore, 
you want to have Molloma Gowaan, it is all right, otherwise what do you 
want to harass him for? You arrest him for things which are of a doubtful 
nature over which we have had long discussions. Now, you take him 
into your custody .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Pahimtoola) : The Chair 
does nothing of the kind. 

HRja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: T am afraid, Sir, that something 
has gone wrong with me that I have always to appeal to the Chair to 
support me and the Chair will not suppori: me and leave me to the tender 
mercies of the ofTicial block. I apologise to you, Sir. Really speaking, 
the whole argument is addressed to the Government. There is one clause 
which I have not been able to understand, and that clause says, always 
address the Chair. It T address the Chair, the Chair sa5’s ; ”T don’t want 
to hear you”. T do not Imow what to do. 

Mr. President (The TTonourable Sir Ibrahim Pahimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Member’s long judicial experience should tell him that when he is 
addressing the Chair, he has to follow the simple procedure of using the 
third person instead of the second. 

Baja Bahadur O. KrlshhamachaTiar; Very well. Sir, T will try. When 
T make the mistake, T would ask to be excused, but T don’t do it wilfully 
or out of any disregard for the dignity of the Chair. 

Sir, t was speaking on the question of harassment to the pieketer. I 
did not speak on the first amendment, because T wanted to see how the 
Home Member was going to. support clause 4. What- he said was, .this 
argument of a second grade pleader before a second class Magistrate on 
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Ijehalf of the police saying that he will not be able to offer Mollama 
(jlowaan. 1 hope , that is not the ground that compels you to make tliis 
offence non-bailable. Therefore, it is not that you want to bring the man 
to justice, but it is pure and simple harassment, bir, I have no sympathy 
for these people. 1 do hot belong to their party, i have severed all my. 
cohnection with them long long ago, but when 1 find that you are enacting 
a law in the highest tribunal here, and when you are enunciating a proposi- 
tion which, 1 very respectfully submit, — and I ask the Law Member to 
say whether I am right or wrong, — is dead against every principle that 
has been laid down by the High Courts, I feel that you arc not doing the 
right thing, and, therefore, I support this amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G« Haig: bir, rny friend who sits behind me 
as usual has treated the House to various reminiscences dating, 1 suppose, 
from the time when he was not, as he described myself, a s<econd grade 
pleader, but no doubt a first class Advocate. At the same time. Sir, when’ 
this first class Advocate is quoting the arguments which have been used, 
he might have been pleased to do me justice by quoting them with some 
approach to accuracy. He said that I had supported tliis provision on 
the ground that otherwise the police would never be able .... 

Ba]a Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: I spoke subject to correction. 
1 did not hear properly. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G* Haig: i said nothing of the sort. My 
Argument never approached that point. And I would suggest that when 
iny friend does not hear me in future, he should at any rate refrain from 
misrepresenting me. The reason for making this offence non-bailable I 
have already explained in my answer to the first amendment on this 
clause. It is that if the offence is bailable, the picketor arrested goes 
off after getting bail and is back again either the same day or the next 
day engaged once more on picketing. That is not the way in which it 
will be possible for the police effectually to deal with this curse of picketing. 
I do not think, Sir, there i-s any other point that I need make, and I 
c.ppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
1 have to put is: 

“That Part IV of clau.se 9 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibraliini Rahimtoola) : The 
question is: 

*'That clause 9 do stand part of the Bill.” 

'.Jl. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause Q was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): The 
question is : 


”That clause 10 do stand part of the Bill.” 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitrs: Sir, 1 move: 

**Tliat clause 10 of the BiU be omitted.” 

In the previous clause we were dealing with newly created offences and 
we tried to induce Government to make the offences not cognisable by 
the police or make them bailable. This clause deals with the old sections 
of the Indian Penal Code which have been in operation for a number of 
years, and an attempt is now being made to make them more rigorous 
by making them cognisable and some non-bailable. Section 186 deals 
with obstructing a public servant in the discharge of his public functions. 
Section 188 deds with disobedience to duly promulgated orders; section 
189, threat of injury to public servants; 190, threat of injury to persons 
to refrain them from applying for protection from a public servant; and 
section 228 deals with intentional insult to public servants sitting in 
judicial proceedings. That is one group. Another group is section 295A 
which deals with outraging religious feelings; section 298, wounding 
religious feelings by uttering words. Section 505 deals with public 
mischief, and 506 and 507 with criminal intimidation. All these sections 
were so far non-cognisable ; that is to say, the police had no right to arrest 
the alleged offenders without a warrant of arrest from the Court. I do 
not know what special evidence the Government have now that all these 
sections have failed to attain their object during all these years. Again, 
offences under section 188 or section 506 are made non-bailablc. I do 
not know what fresh facts in connection v/ith the Congress movement or 
the civil disobedience movement have come to light for a change in the 
established law which has served the purpose for all these years. So, 
whatever may be the reasons for creating new offences, at least the old 
law should not be unnecessarily tampered with. Sir, I move the deletion 
of the whole clause. 


Mr. S. 0. Sen: I have no desire to take part in this discussion but 
for the fact that I want to point out to the Honourable the Home Member 
that whatever attempt he may make to supplement the provisions of the 
local Acts, the Local Governments do not require his help at all. I refer 
to section 22 of the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act, 1932, 
passed by the Bengal Government only recently. The section says : 

* 'Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable under 
section 160, 186, 187, 188, 189, 227, 228, 505, 506, 507 or 508 of the Indian Penal 
Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1906, shall 
be cognizable and non-bailable. ” 

Mr. S. 0, Mitra: That is more comprehensive. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Here with the greatest difficulty we make the Home 
Member see that these offences should not be made non-bailable, but 
in the Bengal Act they are all made non-bailable. We are, therefore, 
in this dilemma whether the Bengal Act is the correct one, or the Imperial 
Act. We believed that the Home Member brought these forward because 
he thought that the Bengal Government had no power to change the 
Criminal Procedure Code, but we now find that the Bengal Government 
are quite capable of looking after their own interests irrespective of che 
help of the Government of India. I ask the Honourable the Home 
Member to let us know which one ^ will prevail so that we may know our 
position in Bengal. 
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The Bonourable Mr, E. G. Haig: The object of this clause is to secure 
that offences which are almost without exception those that are likely to be 
committed in connection with the civil disobedience movement, or move- 
ments of that character, should, if the Local Governments so require, be 
made cognisable and non-bailable, and the general justification for that is 
that which I have already explained in relation to the clause that has just 
been passed. With regard to the point made by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Sen, I have not with me at the moment a copy of the Bengal Suppres- 
sion of Terrorist Outrages Act, but my recollection of that Act is that it was 
passed for a very definite purpose, namely, to deal with terrorist offences 
in Bengal. Here we are dealing with a much wider and more general 
purpose. So far as conditions in Bengal are concerned, I take it that 
it is only in connection with offences of that type that section 188 and 
so on are non-bailable. I should be glad to be corrected if I am wrong. 
If that is so, I do not think that the dilemma which my Honourable 
friend has presented to me is a real one. 

Mr. Presidsnf (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
which I have to put is : 

“That clause 10 of the Bill be omitted.*’ 

The motion Was negatived. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That sub-clause (^) of clause 10 of the Bill l>e omitted.” 

Having failed to carry the deletion of the whol6 clause, I confine niy 
motion to sub-clause (^) alone. Here offences under section 188 and 
section 506 of the Indian Penal Code have been made non-bailable. 
Section 188 deals with disobedience to order duly promulgated by » 
public servant, and the punishment provided is simple imprisonment for 
one month or fine of Es. 200 or both. The other section, 506, deals with 
criminal intimidation. That is also a compoundable offence. So I think 
that these two sections should not be non-bailablj and my amendment ish 
for the deletion of this sub-clause. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I support the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I do not think I need add anything 
to the considerations I have already referred to in connection with clause 9. 
I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The question 
is: 

“That sub-clause (^) of clause 10 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 10 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahim toola) : Clause 11. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In clause 11, provision is made to the effect that 
the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare an association to be unlawful. Under section 16 of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, the Local Governments had that 
power. Now attempt is made to give the same power for the Governor 
General in Council also. In the areas that are directly under the Govern- 
ment of India, I think there are local authorities and the Chief 
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Commissioners have the right to promulgate these orders. 1 shall be glad 
to know what are the special reasons after so many years for providing 
that the Governor General in Council should have that power also. 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
as originally passed, provided that associations should be declared unlawful 
by the Governor General in Council. At a later date, by a general 
Devolution Act, provision was made devolving these powers on Local 
Governments but, through what I think was inadvertence, while delegat- 
ing these powers to Local Governments, steps were not taken to retain 
them for the Governor General in Council. That is an obvious omission 
in the law and the object of this clause is to remedy that omission. It 
may well be that a particular unlawful asscjciation is not confined to one 
province alone and it may, therefore, be necessary for the Governor General 
in Council to take action in particular cases as well as for Local Govern- 
ments to liaye the same power. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The 
question is: 

“That clause 11 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Tile motion was adopted. 

Clause 11 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Ilahimtoola) : Clause 12. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: X move for the deletion of clause 12. My argument 
is simply the same, that non- cognisable offences should not be made 
cognisable, nor bailable offences be made non-bail able. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: We have argued the general question 
more than once. I woulci say with regard to this clause that it is a matter 
of the very greatest importance and has been found to be so in dealing 
with the present movement — that this particular offence should be 
( ognisable and non-baiJable. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Ilahimtoola) : The 
question is : 

“That clause 12 of the Bill be omitted.” 

ft 

TJic motion was negatived. 

Clause 12 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola): Clause 13. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I move: 

“That clause 13 of the Bill be omitted.” 

That clause provides for the insertion of a number of sub-clauses in 
the Jndian Criminal. Law Amendment Act after section 17 of that Act. 
17A is power to notify and take possession of places used for the purposes 
of an unlawful association. Then 17B and 17C, and so on. These are 
very drastic additions. They take away the liberty of the subject and 
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in a way are very tyrannical. Then there is the question of movable 
property being taken possession of and forfeited to Government. These 
provisions are very objectionable and, therefore, I move that the whole 
clause be deleted. , . , 

Tbe Honourable Mr. E. Haig: Clause 13 confers certain pc>vvca*s 
which I need not specify at length, for they will be dealt wnth in the 
amendments put down on the paper. They have been found particularly 
useful in the Presidency from which the Honourable Member who has 
just spoken comes. They have been found to be most essential 
for coping with this movement of civil disobedience. The organisations, 
particularly in the Bombay Presidency, function from well known head- 
quarters either in the city of Bombay or in various village centres and 
since those headquarters were openly functioning in defiance of the 
authority of Government the effect on the population generally was to 
establish the belief that these organisations were in effect parallel powers 
to Government and were successfully setting up their authority against 
the authority of Government. When powers were taken to. seize these 
headquarters and to forfeit the movable property and in other ways to 
disorganise, what I may call, the headquarters organisation, the effect 
was very marked and rapid and I would venture to impress on the House 
that this clause is one of those to w^hich the Government attach the 
greatest importance. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is: 

“That clause 13 <*f tlie Bill he oiiiiited.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, 1 move: 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, in the proviso to sub-sn-tion {^) of the proposed 
section 17-A, for the words 'women or children’ the words ‘any person’ be substituted.” 

Sir, in this clause there is power given to “the District Magistrate or, 
in a Presidency-town, the Commissioner of Police, or any officer authorised 
in this behalf in writing by the District Magistrate or Commissioner ot 
Police, as the case may be’" to “take possession of the notified place 
and evi(!t therefrom any person found therein, and shall forthwith make 
a report of the taking possession to the T^ocal Government”. Tliere. is 
a provision that: 

“where such place contains any apartment oi'cupied by women or children, reasonable 
time and facilities shall be afforded for their withdrawal with the least possible 
inconvenience.” 

Now, my amendment is that reasonable time and facilities will be 
necessary not only in the case of women and children, but in the case 
of any person Who may be there. I do not see why Government may not 
accept this suggestion that reasonable time and facilities should be given 
to all persons and not women alone. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I rise to support this amendment. In the 
Seject Committee, thq Government were very kind to insert this proviso' 
regarding, the granting of reasonable time and facilities to women and 
Children. Now, tie plea is put forward that the same leniency should 
be shown to even males also, and I do not see why that concession should 
not be so given. If any men are found to be offending against the laws, 
then of course they will be taken away under the non-bailable clauses 
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by the police and the question of ffiying facilities to them does not arise^ 
The concession is asked for persons who are not concerned at all in the 
mrk of the unlawful association; and, so, if women and children are to 
be given facilities — and they ought to be given facilities of^ course — ^the 
same facilities ought to be extended to men also who are not at all 
concerned in the work of the unlawful association; and I, therefore, 
support this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Sir, when this Bill was 
introduced, it was not thought necessary that any such provision should 
be made in the case of the premises to be taken possession of. It was 
contemplated that sucli premises should be vacated without delay. But 
it was pressed upon us that it might be inconvenient for women and 
children to vacate the premises actually occupied by them, all at once 
and that special mention should be made of women and children. Not 
that it is likely that the Magistrate should harass them, but that still, 
for ‘the sake of greater caution, women and children should be specifically 
mentioned. We do not think it is at all necessary, but, in order to meet 
the Opposition, we are quite agreeable to have that provision. The same 
facilities are not, however, necessary in the case of male adults, and 
there is no reason why the concession made to w’omen and children should 
be extended to males also. I oppose the motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The ques- 
tion is : 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, in the proviso to sub -section (£) of the proposed 
section 17- A, for the words ‘women or children’ the words ‘any person* be substituted." 

The motion was negatived. 

Pahdit Satyendra Nath Sen : Sir, I rise to move . 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, in the proviso to sub-section (S) of the proposed 
section 17-A, for the words ‘women or children’ the words ‘a woman or a child or aU' 
invalid’ be substituted.’’ 

Sir, this amendment seemed to me to be so reasonable that I was 
hesitating whether I should move it, because, by moving it, I would be 
giving the Government an opportunity to say that they have accepted 
some amendment which has been proposed by the Opposition. Sir, the 
words that occur in the Bill are “women or children". I do not know 
whethjer the plural number used there is deliberate. However,. I want 
to put the words in the singular and I have also added the words, “an 
invalid". Sir, there is no doubt that women and children are deserving 
of the greatest sympathy and consideration, and Government are prepared 
to make provision for them, but I beg to point out that owring 
to the indefatigable efforts of such gallant Knights as Sir Hari Singh 

Gour and Sir Harbilas Sarda {Some jHonourable 

Members: “He is not a *Sir^“) A prospective ‘Sir*, no doubt, 
the condition of Indian women has been ameliorated and some of them in 
fact are growing to be more masculine than men. But invalids are always 
helpless and utterly helpless. They cannot be expected to vacate immediate^ 
ly if proper facilities and reasonable time are not afforded to them. Suppose- 
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an invalid is suffering from cholera or small-pox. How can you expect 
that he should be able to vacate forthwith? It would be most unreasonable 
and inhuman to expect him to do that. Sir, we have been watching the 
attitude of Government during the last few days and I will not be very 
much surprised if the Honourable the Law Member or the HonourabliS 
the Home Member will stand up and say that there may be 
some bogus cases of invalidism, and that in order to exclude 

those bogus cases they are not prepared to make any 

provision for any such case whatsoever on that ground. If that be their 
position, I might also tell them that if there might be bogus invalids, 
there might be bogus women also. (Laughter.) If they are prepared to 
make consideration for women and children, they should make considera- 
tion for invalids also. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I have no such nervousness about the 
reasonableness of my Honourable friends opposite as my friend has. So 
far as the merits of this Bill are concerned, reasonable or unreasonable, 
they will have it. Well, that being so, my friend apprehended that in 
order to appear to show a reasonable attitude, the Government might 
accept his amendment and, therefore, he said he was hesitating to move 
it. I can assure him, however, as I have been watching the Honourable 
Members opposite, that they are not going to accept his amendment, 
coming as it does from my friends on this side, because the Government 
fear there must be something in it which probably they might not yet 
have discovered, but which might occur to them afterwards. 

Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: I have discovered that. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, on the merits, there is no doubt that my 
friend's amendment is an eminently .reasonable one, and far more than 
women and children is the protection to invalids necessary. But I do 
not expect the Government to accept this motion, however reasonable it 
may be. Then, again, I do not see any necessity for moving an amend- 
ment like that, because you will find that everything has been left to 
the discretion of the officers concerned. If they do not choose to act as 
provided in the proviso, there is nothing to prevent them from doing so. 
That being the case, It is only a pious wish that has been expressed in 
the proviso or it is meant to hoodwink those who will not see the real 
meaning of it. The proviso says: 

“whore such place contains any apartment occupied by women or children, reasonable 
time and facilities shall be afforded for their withdrawal.” 

Am I to understand that if this provision was not there, no reasonable 
time even to women and children would have been given? If the Govern- 
ment assure me that that is their apprehension, then once in my life I 
shall be with them, because in that case, I would take it that they see eye 
to eye with the grievances of the people and they know exactly what their 
subordinates are likely to do. In this state of things, I think I had 
better lend my support to the amendment of my Honourable friend rather 
than depend upon the sweet reasonableness of my friends over there. 

The Honourftble Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, I oppose the amendment 
as wholly unnecessary. We might as well add in tWs clause a woman, 
a child, or an invalid, or*tho blind or the. maimed or the deaf and the 
dumb. We might go on adding to the list. It is wholly uiinecessarv and 
r oppose it. 
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That in clause 13 of the Bill, in the proviso to sub>section (^) of the proposed 
section 17A, for the words 'women or children* the words ‘a woman or a child or an 
invalid’ be substituted.” 
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Hr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I move; 

"That in clause 13 of the Bill, in sub-section (S) of the proposed section 17B, for 
the words ‘forfeited to His Majesty* the vfords ‘kept in the custody of Q^vernmenr be 
snbstituted.’* 
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In thi3 clause 13, certain sections are sought to he. added to the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. The first, section 17A, 
gives power to notify and take possession of a building or a house if it 
is used by an unlawful association, and the second, 17B, to which this 
amendment is being moved by me, relates to moveable property found 
in that notified place. So the whole place is really to be taken over by 
Government with the moveable property that will be found there. Tn the 
case of the immoveable property. Government have made provision that 
after the association ceases to be unlawful, the immoveable property will 
be restored to that association. An unlawful association under this Act 
is not from its inception an unlawful association. It is an association 
which is carrying on its work lawfully and it is recognised as law'ful for 
a number of years. But for reasons known to Government they come to 
a decision and declare it to be an unlawful association and take possession 
of the buildings or offices or whatever there may be. Government are 
so very hard-hearted that they will not .allow any time or concession 
even to an invalid person to be comfortably removed. Be that as it may, 
it is certain ihat they are not forfeiting immoveable property. But when 
they take possession of the moveable property, let us see how they propose 
to dispose of it. The method is detailed in this proposed section 17B. 

“Tho District Map;istratc, Commissioner of Police or officer taking possession of a 
notified place shall also take po.ssession of all moveable property found therein, and 
shall make a list thereof . . ' 

I 

I have nothing to say against this. 

“If, in <ho opinion of the District Magistrate, or in a Presidency-town the Commis- 
sioner of Police, any articles s])ecified in the list arc or may be used for the purposes 
of the unlawful association, he may proceed, subject to the provisions hereafter contained 
in this section, to order .such articles to be forfeited to His Majesty.** 

My objection hero is t() the provision about forfeiture. If the immove- 
able property is not to be forfeited, but is to be lianded over and restored 
to the association when it ceases to be unlawful, then in the same way 
the articles and moveable property found therein ought to be restored to 
the association when it becomes a lawful body in the eyes of Government. 
Hero the 'provision is that s<^me of the properly should be forfeited to His 
Majesty. J congratulate Government on their not being anxious to forfeit 
all the moveabfo property to Government. They are forfeiting to Govern- 
ment some of ibe property and leaving other ]>roporty without being 
forfeited, and they are prepared to restore it to the association when it 
becomes lawful in their eyes. But, further oUj there is a provision that 
any moneys that will be found there or in the account of the unlawful 
association at a hank or with a merchant will be forfeited to Government 
and there is no provision of restoration to the association when it becomes 
lawful in the eyes of Government. So, my contention is that the. clause 
is not a just clause. Government ought not to forfeit the funds of an 
association which they declare unlawful. Government may keep posses- 
sion of those funds andvprevent the unlawful association from making 
use of them in the prosecution of their unlawful objects. But, bevond 
that, Govomnient ought not to go and ought not to forfeit. Government 
ought to restore it along, with the immoveable property which they take 
possession of.^ If Government are going to forfeit the funds of the 
association, then the association, when it becomes lawful, will be deprived 
of the funds and will not be able to carry on its lawful activities, ag funds 
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do not come in a day. This grabbing system of Government ought to 
be condemned. In forfeiting the funds of the association, Government 
are the prosecutor, Government are the judge and Government, at the 
same time, are the executioner. There is no chance to anybody; the 
unlawful association to which the funds belong cannot come forward and 
claim them when the order of forfeiture is passed. They are out of 
Court; their leaders are rotting in jail and there is nobody to represent 
their claims or do anything for them. If, on the ground of that associa- 
tion being an unlawful one, Government come forward to forfeit their 
funds and add them to the treasury, they expose themselves to the charge 
of looting their subjects and looting the people. In the amendment I 
suggest that the principle of forfeiture should be abandoned and the 
moveable property should be kept in the custody of Government. I, of 
course, agree that the funds ought not to be allowed to be used by any 
person for any unlawful purpose. I, therefore, move that for the words 
“forfeited to His Majesty** the words ‘‘kept in the custody of Govern- 
ment** should be substituted. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I support this amend- 
ment. In supporting it, I wish to remind the Government of the sections 
of the Penal Code which originally contained sentence of forfeiture of 
property. These sections were 121, 121A, 123 and probably 124. In those 
sections, as they were originally framed, the offences mentioned therein 
were punishable with forfeiture of property as well. During the martial 
law in 1919 in the Punjab, some high placed persons like Lala Harkishen 
Lai and others were charged with waging war before Tribunals specially 
set up under the martial law and were convicted of streh offences and 
sentenced to transportation for life and the forfeiture of their property. 
Soon after, the Government realised their blunder and the Hunter Com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate into the conditions arising out of 
martial law. The Hunter Committee's finding resulted in securing the 
release of all such persons. Then the Government found themselves in 
an embarnssed situation. The sentence of forfeiture was passed by a 
Tribunal and still stood there. Ultimately the orders of forfeiture were 
withdrawn, but this led to an amendment of these sectidns, and, by section 
2 of the Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Act, 1921, the sentence of 
forfeiture was removed. Taking into consideration that only last year 
the Government had to go to the Congress to enter into a pact with that 
body, it is not unlikely that the same thing may have to bo repeated in 
the year 1933. Suppose it so happens, forfeitures of property would create 
unnecessary complications. Just as in the case of Bardoli a difficulty 
arose and could not completely be surmounted in order to restore the 
properties to the original owners, the same embarrassment may fall on the 
Government again.. It is not unlikely the press reports of opening negotia- 
tions with Mahatma Gandhi to secure his co-operation in the coming 
reforms are persistent. If so, the present enactment may cause unfore- 
seen difficulties in the way of securing the compromise. It will be an 
act of statesmanship to foresee the difficulties and to avoid taking any 
extreme step which may go to create further difficulties in the restoration 
of good relations between the Congress and the administration. There- 
fore, I think it Would be quite well if, instead of ordering the forfeiture of 
the property, the property be kept in the custody of the Government so 
that if the compromise does include such a term as restoration of 
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property, it may be very easy for the executive to restore it. Therefore, 

I will support this amendment. 

TbB Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Hir, my Honomable friend, Mr. 
Jadhav, suggested that because we have been^ as he would 
consider, reasonable, in not forfeiting immoveable property, we 
should, therefore, take precisely the same action with regard to moveable; 
but, of course, the argument might work the other way: we mi^t, if he 
wants us to be entirely, consistent, forfeit immoveable property as well 
as moveable. But, on the whole, the view of the Government is that 
it is reasonable to distinguish between moveable and immoveable property*. 
It is a much more severe and serious matter to forfeit permanently im- 
moveable property than moveable. In the case of these associations, it 
must be remembered that they exist for an unlawful purpose. My Honour- 
able friend, Sardar Sant Singh, suggested that because we did not in the 
case of certain criminal offences order the forfeiture of the property of 
the offender, therefore it is unreasonable that the property of these un- 
lawful associations should be liable to forfeiture. T think it is very 
easy to draw a distinction between the two cases. In the case of an 
individual he does not normally devote the whole of his resources to the ‘ 
commission of a particular offence; but these unlawful associations exist 
for no other purpose than to carry out these unlawful activities and, I 
submit, that the property which is definitely used for these purposes should 
be liable to forfeiture, and that the provision is a reasonable one. I do 
not propose to follow my Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, into his 
suggestions that it might be embarrassing for Government if they enter 
into another pact with the Congress and certain arrangements had to be 
made about the return of this forfeited property, because it has been 
repeatedly asserted on the floor of this House as well as in the House of 
Commons that the Government have not the slightest intention of enter- 
ing into another pact w’ith the Congress. Sir, 1 oppose. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is: 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, in sub-section {2) of the proposed section 17B, for 
the words ‘forfeited to His Majesty' the words ‘kept in the custody of Government' 
be substituted." ' 

The Assembly divided: 
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The motion wm negatived. 

Mr. B.. V. Jadhav: Sir, I move: 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, in sub-section (4) of the pi’oposed section 17B, for 
the word ‘forfeit’ the words ‘kept in custody of Government’ be substituted.” 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, if an instance were needed of the law of 
evolution in law, I think here is one, and lot us hand it over to future 
generations to come as a precious piece of legacy for enlightenment as to 
how the law progresses in lands which are under foreign rule. Here you 
not only punish parents and guardians for tlio sins of their children or 
wards, but you also take away their property and liavc forfeit it. I knew 
that law was intended for the protection of the liberty as well as the 
person and property of human beings. Here, we find that this law is 
intended for the destruction of the liberty as well as security of person and 
property of the people. We are placed absolutely at the mercy of those 
very estimable gentlemen who appear in one garb in decent society and, 
in another garb, elsewhere when they happen to be heads of districts. We 
have heard very eminent members of that service speaking with a sense 
of> responsibility and they assume to call themselves public servants, and 
we have been asked to legalise all sorts of illegal acts for their protection. 
Now, we have to give our property to them and our properties are at their 
mercy. The authority that has been given to these high class officers, 
called District Magistrates or Commissioners of Police, cannot certainly be 
found in any other part of the world except in this unfortunate country. 
I can well understand the introduction of martial law, but I do not under- 
stand such oppression and tyranny in the name of law, and to ask the re- 
presentatives of the people here to approve of laws like these, and this is 
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something which th^^ ought not to do. Sif,i,they have been doing all 
these things. They have been destroying prop^y, they have been taking 
property, they are doing things which 1 cannot describe without a sense 
of horror, and, if necessary, they will be described latfer, im. When they 
are doing all these things, there is no necessity for enatftibg sub-section (4) 
ox the proposed section 17B. That being so, I ask, in the name of 
decency, not to press for the word “forfeit”. What my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jadhav, wants, is that it should be merely detained in your possession, 
though 1 do <taot know how far that detention by the Government officers 
will be of any real benefit. I submit that we should not be asked to be a 
party to such a barbarous legislation as this. I support Mr. Jadiiav. 

Tlie Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: The point raised by this amendment 
is precisely the same as that which was discussed and decided on the 
previous amendment. I, therefore, do not propose to repeat the arguments 
that I advanced on the previous amendment. With reference to what 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Arriar Nath Dutt, has said, I should just like 
to remind him that the property which is liable to forfeiture is not, as he 
suggests, the property of any individual, but it is property which is used 
for the purposes of an unlawful association.^ 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim liahimtoola) : The question 
which I have to put is: 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, in sub section (4) of the proposed section 17B. for 
the word ‘forfeit* the words ‘kept in custody of Governmenr be substituted.** 

The motion was negatived., 

Mr. S. C. Sen: Sir, 1 move: 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, in sub-section (7) of the proposed section 17B, the 
words ‘and the decision of the District Judge or Chief Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
as the ease may be, shall be hnal' be omitted.” 

My reason for saying so is this. When the Bill came before the Select 
Committee, there was only the clause on forfeiture by executive authority 
without any judicial appeal. After considerable discussion, the Government 
consented to refer the matter to the District Judge or the Chief Judge of 
the Small Cause Court for adjudication. But, at the same time, they 
insisted that the decision of tlie District Judge or the Chief Judge of the 
Small Cause Court should be final. Why, I do not know. Probably they 
were following here the procedure laid down in the Civil Procedure Code 
for the investigation of claims, under which the decision of the Court is 
final. But they forgot that that section also provided that a suit might 
be filed by the person aggrieved for a declaration of his right. If. that 
is given here, there is no occasion to interfere with the sub-section. But 
that provision has not been made here. I do not see why the decision of 
the District Judge should be final. Government seem to be very much 
afraid of Civil Courts and, therefore, they do not want any appeal to be 
nicade to the High Court or any otlier Court. In these circvmistances. I 
submit my amendment for the acceptance of the House. 

Mr. JAgan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : This 
clause 17B has b6en amended in several particulars, but I am afraid that 
the amendments have only taken the matter half way through. The 

D 
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House will be pleased to notice that against an executive order o£ forfeiture 
a certain judicial remedy hsuj been provided. If moveable property is 
found in a certain place which is notified and which is likely to be used 
for the purposes of an unlawful association, then a temporary order of 
forfeiture is made. This is subject to a reference to judicial authorities — 
the District Judge in the mufassil and the Chief Judge of the Small Cause 
Court in the Presidency-towns. So far, well and good. From the executive 
order the matter is taken to a judicial tribunal. But what do we find 
thereafter? We find in sub-section (7), the procedure which is adopted 
IS very laconically described as the procedure for the investigation of claims 
80 far as that can be made to apply. The Honourable the Law Member 
and those responsible for the provisions know very well that when a matter 
goes to the judicial authorities as a claim petition, the position is that when 
a claim has been preferred, it is summarily enquired into, but whatever 
the result is, it is subject to the result of an ordinary suit. I would like 
to know whether the same procedure as the Civil Procedure Code authorises 
shall be adopted for the purpose, because the words used in the claim 
procedure section of the Civil Procedure Code are that the decision shall be 
final, subject to the result of an ordinary suit as provided by tha? very 
section. Sir, we do not find any such word. Now that we are giving a 
right of recourse to the Civil Court and we are adopting the procedure of 
the claim investigation section, we should have the whole of that machinery 
adopted, the point being that no man shall suffer in property without 
having recourse to the highest tribunal with a right of appeal and second 
appeal if a law question is inyolved. On an ordinary petty case of 
Bs. 5,000 or so, the decision of the District Judge or the Chief Judge of 
the Small Cause Court is liable to question before an appellate Court, but 
in a matter where a lakh of rupees may be found in a place — it may be 
the amount belonging to the association may run to several lakhs — why is 
it that iJie claim procedure is allowed so far as one stage of investigation 
is concerned, but the District Judge or the Chief Judge of the Small Cause 
Court is clothed with absolute authority and his verdict is not liable to be 
challenged before any superior Court? This is a matter in which, I submit, 
the amendment is very logical. I do not know whether logic has much 
scope for acceptance in the discussion of this measure, but the two-fold 
remedy which is generally availed of in a matter of this kind, either the 
remedy of a regular suit, or the remedy of an appeal, should be adopted 
so far as this provision is concerned. It may be declared that the decision 
of the District Judge shall be tantamoimt to a decree, or it may be 
declared, subject to the result of a regular suit. I commend this amend- 
ment for the acceptance of the House. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: The remedy provided by this clause, in cases of forfeiture 
of property, is a drastic one. When making a provision for such a drastic 
change it is absolutely necessary that facilities should be givto to the 
aggieved party. I must admit tnat when the original Bill was introduced, 
there was absolutely no provision even of this sort and they wanted the 
decision of the executive authority to be final. As the matter was pressed 
to a great extent in the Select Committee, it is no doubt true that 
the remedy *of making an investigation before a District Judge was given, 
but, at the same time, we find that the decision of the District Judge 
shall be final. I think this has no meaning. Whether the District Judge 
decides the case or the Small Cause Court Judge decides the case; the 
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High Court has got the power of supervision' and revision. I submit that 
the words “shall be final” should be omitted and the regular Courts of 
appeal should be open to the aggrieved parties. That will inspire more 
confidence. There will be many cases of forfeiture and people will be 
afraid if these cases are not well thrashed out in the civil Courts and the 
feeling of diffidence will remain. For these reasons. I submit, that the 
amendment should be allowed. 

The Honourable Sir Brolendra Hitter: I oppose the amendment. It will 
be within the recollection of Honourable Members that in the Bill final 
adjudication was left in the hands of the executive. They had the last 
word to say whether a particular moveable property was used for the 
purpose of an unlawful association or not. It was pressed upon us that 
since it affected rights of property, there should be some sort of judicial 
adjudication and it was for that purpose that the change was made in the 
Select Committee. Then the question arose that if a judicial authority was, 
upon a claim made, to adjudicate upon this issue whether a property was 
used for the purpose of an unlawful association or not, what should 
be the procedure. We cast about to find a procedure. We found that 
in the Civil Procedure Code there was a procedure for claims in matters 
between individuals with regard to property. We adopted that procedure. 
It should, however, be realised that this is not a civil proceeding at all. 
This is not a dispute for property between two individuals, and all the 
rights which are given to civil disputants cannot be claimed in a matter 
like this which is criminal in its nature. I am fully aware that under the 
Civil Procedure Code a suit may be instituted by the unsuccessful party 
to a claim proceeding. Title to property is in question there and hence 
the Legislature has given full rights of appeal to the parties interested; 
but iff this case there is no question of title at all. Why should there be 
an appeal? By using the words “the decision shall be final”, the intention 
and the effect are that appeals are barred. These words are not new. 
They occur in many Statutes and the meaning is quite clear. ^Ir. Jog 
says, these words have no meaning, because the High Courts can revise. 
If the High Court has the power of revision, it will revise, but there shall 
be no appeal. That there should not be an appeal would bo manifest 
from the nature of the ease. If Honourable Members will look at 17B, 
(2), they will find that the articles which are liable to be forfeited are 
those which may be used for the purpose of an unlawful association. It 
is a very simple issue and, in spite of the District Magistrate deciding this 
issue, we have conceded to this extent that a judicial officer, namely, 
a District Judge or the Chief Judge of a Small Cause Court should finally 
adjudicate upon it. When an issue is so simple, why should there be an 
appeal — for whose benefit, for the benefit of the legal profession? I oppose 
the amendment., 

Bao Bahadur B. L. FatU: 1 have very little to say in supporting the 
amendment. The Honourable the Law Member said that these pro- 
ceedings were in the nature of criminal cases. I beg to differ from him; 
The question , is whether a particular property belongs to A or B. That 
cannot be called a criminal proceeding and the Court will have to decide 
whether the property really belongs to the unlawful association or to 
another person.. In such cases, it is but right and proper that an individual 
putting forth his claim ought, to, bo given an opportunity to. take these 
mattery to the highest appellatq Courts. For these reasons, I support the 
ajpandmept. ^ - ♦ , - , ^ 

D 2 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Babimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“That in clause 13 of the 'Bill, in sub-section (7) of the proposed section 17B, the 
words ‘and the decision of the District Judge or Chief Judge of the Small Cause- 
Court, as the case may be, shall be final* be omitted.’* 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: sir, I move: 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, at the beginning of the proposed section 17C, the 
words and figures ‘Subject to the proviso to sub-section (2) of section 17A* be added.** 

My reason for this is that some reasonable time shall be given for the 
parties concerned to vacate the place. That is all I have to say. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: 1 really do not understand the 
meaning of this amendment. The proviso to sub-section ( 2 ) of 17A says : 

* “Provided that where such place contains any apartment occupied by women or 
children, reasonable time and facilities shall be afforded for their withdrawal with the- 
least possible inconvenience.’* 

Now, how does that apply to a person who is not in the premises at all 
but who is entering those premises? What reasonable facilities should 
be given to him for withdrawing? There is no question of withdrawing? 
So, to that portion of 17C the proviso would be inapplicable. In the case 
where a person remains in a notified place without the permission of the 
District Magistrate, the proviso may have application. But, Sir, here, 
again, what happens? In the first place, the District Magistrate comes 
and takes possession of the house, and he gives reasonable facilities to 
women and children to withdraw in good time. Then everyone is presumed 
to have vacated it. But if anyone conceals himself in the house and 
remains in the house, what reasonable facilities are expected to be given 
to him? I do not understand this amendment and I oppose it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, at the beginning of the proposed section 17C, the 
words and figures ‘Subject to the proviso to sub-section (2) of section 17A* be added.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I move: 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, in sub-section (1) of the proposed section 17E, for 
the words ‘forfeited to His Majesty* the words ‘kept under the control of Government 
be substituted.” 

The proposed section 17E saya*: 

“Where the Local Gk)vernment is satisfied, after such inquiry as it may think 
that any monies, securities or credits are being need or are intended to be u^d for the 

a ses of an unlawful association, the Local Government may, by order in writing, 
•e such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to His Majesty.” 

I claim, Sir, that this provsion ought to be modified and the provision 
for forfeiture should be taken away. An •‘unlawful association'^ was 
an unlawful association before it was declared to be unlawful, and the 
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funds collected by that association were lawfully collected. Now this 
unlawful association is not likely to remain unlawful for ever; and when 
the declaration about unlawfulness is taken away, the immoveable property 
belonging to that association is going to be restored to that association. 

I, therefore, claim that the funds of the unlawful association should not 
be forfeited, but should be kept under the control of Government so that 
they should not be used for the furtherance of unlawful objects, but that 
they should be available for being returned to the association when it is 
declared once again to be lawful, and, therefore, T move my amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, similar considerations arise to 
those which we have already discussed in connection with moveable 
property. In. regard to funds, Sir, it has been said that these funds are 
the life-blood of the organised opposition to Government. The power of 
forfeiture of such funds has been found to act as a very powerful deterrent. 
It is believed to deter people from subscribing to these unlawful move- 
ments. Now, that detoiTcnt effect would be very much minimised, and 
even perhaps destroyed, if the power of Government stopped short at 
merely holding these funds for some months or a year and if, at the end 
of that time, the funds were to be restored to the association. It is in 
our opinion, Sir, most essential that Government should have the power, 
subject to the safeguards that we have included in this clause, to forfeit 
the funds. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is: 

“That in clnuse 13 of the Bill, in sub-section (jf) of the proposed section 17E. for 
the words ‘forfeited to His Majesty’ the words ‘kept under the control of OovernnienV 
be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I move: 

“That in clause. 13 of tbe Bill, in sub-section ( 3 ) of the proposed section 17E, for 
the words ‘of forfeiture’, wherever they occur, the words ‘for keeping under the 
control of Government’ be substituted.” 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, a point precisely the same as 
the one whicli arose on the previous amendment arises here, and I oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“That in clau.se 13 of the Bill, in sub-section (.?) of the proposed section 17E, for 
the words ‘of forfeiture*, wh(?revev they occur, the words ‘for keeping under the 
control of CFovernment’ ho substituted,” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Sir, T rise to move the amendment that stands in my 
name, namely 

“Tliat in clause 13 of the Bill, in sub-section (/) of fhe proposed section 17E. the 
words ‘and the decision of the District Judge or Chief Judge of the Small Cause 
Court, as the case may be, shall be final* be omitted.” 

Sir, on the last occasion I spoke about a similar matter in connection with 
nioveable property. This is in connection with monies, etc. The answer 
to the point which I raised of the Honourable the Law Member was that 
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it was a case of forfeiture and, therefore, the provisions of the Civil 
Procedure Code regarding a title-suit would not apply. I do not know 
whether the Honourable the Law Member will advance the same argument 
in this case also. Sir, under sub-clause (5), what will be the issue before 
the District Judge or the Chief Judge of the Small Cause Court? “To 
establish that the monies, securities or credits are not liable to forfeiture**. 
That means that in this case the question is whether the Magistrate or 
the Local Government have sufficient material before them to justify 
their action and it will, therefore, be necessary to consider whether the 
monies, etc., can be forfeited or not. This may involve the question 
whether the money belongs to me or to the unlawful association, and 
whether it was or could be used for such association. That is purely a 
question of title, as is known in the mufassil Courts. In the High Court 
there is no such distinction between these two matters. I would here also 
refer to sub-clause (J) : 

“Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has custody of 
any monies, securities or credits which are being used or are intended to be used for 
the purposes of an unlawful association, the Local Government may, by order in 
writing, prohibit such person from paying,** etc. 

and it then goes on to say that the man will be liable to pay. The man 
in whose possession the money is may say that it does not belong to the 
association but belongs to him, that it was never used or intended to be 
used for such association. Therefore, the Local Government, standing 
in the place of the association, has to prove the claim or I have to prove 
the claim as against the association that the money belongs to me and not 
to the association. Under these circumstances, it clearly comes witJiin 
the purview of a title case and, in such a case, there is always an appeal 
from the lower Court. Sir, I move the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, in sub-section { 4 } of the proposed section 17E, the 
words ‘and the decision of the District Judge or Chief Judge of the Small Cause 
Court, as the ca^ may be, shall be final* be omitted.’* 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brai(East Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, 1 rise to support 
the amendment. In this case it may naturally happen that the money 
in the custody, say, of the treasurer, which the Government will allege 
to belong to the unlawful association, may be his own property as an 
individual. In that case the question involved will be that he should 
prove his title to it. And when he has to prove his title, the claims 
procedure will not serve the purpose. The money may run into lakhs. In 
ordinary cases, when the amount will be over 5,000 rupees, a person can 
go to the High Court in second appeal but in the present case it may run 
into lakhs. I do not know why the Government are so much afraid 
of the civil Courts or the civil authority and why do they fear that the 
High Courts will not do justice to the cases if an ordinary procedure is 
resorted to by the person making the claim. In the claim procedure, no 
doubt the District Judge is the final authority, but it gives the right to the 
claimant to file a regular suit. I am personally not convinced what fear 
the Government entertain in allowing the individual concerned to establish 
his title to the property which the Government desire to forfeit by a 
measure of an extraordinary nature and by extraordinary means. I thinK 
the amendment is very reasonable and Government should accept it. 
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Tlie Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: Sir, I dispute Mr. Sen’s 
proposition that any question of title is involved in these proceedings. 
In 17E, sub-clause (3), what is to be established is that the monies, 
securities or credits or any of them are not liable to forfeiture. Now, that 
takes us back to sub-clause (I) — what are the monies, etc., which are 
liable to forfeiture ? They are monies, securities or credits which are 
being used or are intended to be used for purposes of an unlawful associa- 
tion. These are the monies and securities and credits which are liable 
to forfeiture irrespective of the question of title. The money may belong 
to A, B, or G; that does not matter. There is no question of conflicting 
titles there; it is the user of the money which is the criterion and not its 
ownership. In sub-clause (5), it is not a case of forfeiture at all; it is a 
case of injunction. When can an injunction issue ? When the monies, 
securities or credits are being used or are intended to be used for purposes 
of an unlawful association. There, again, I s;iy that it is immaterial who 
the owner of these monies is. It is only the purpose for which the monies 
are used or intended to be used that co'nnts. Therefore, there is no 
question of adjudication of title as in a claim proceeding under the Civil 
Procedure Code and there is no occ«asion for an appeal. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The question 
is : 


“That in clause 13 of the Bill, in sub-section (^) of the proposed section 17E, the 
words ‘and the decision of the District Judge or Chief Judge^of the Small Cause Court, 
as the case may be, shall be final’ be omitted.” 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I move. 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, the proposed section 17 F be omitted.” 

Sir, this section 17F is designed to bar all civil and criminal suits in 
the case of the forfeiture. I will read out the section : 


“Every report of the taking possession of property and every declaration of forfeiture 
[nade, or purporting to be made under this Act shall, as against all persons, be conclu- 
nve proof that the property specified therein has been taken possession of by 
Glovernment or has been forfeited, as the case may bo, and save as provided in sections 
17B and 17E, no proceeding purporting to be taken under section 17A. 17B, 17C, 
17D or 17E, shall be called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal 
proceeding shall be instituted against any person for anything in good faith done or 
intended to be done under the said sections or against Gk)vernment or any person acting 
5n behalf of or by authority of G'overnment for any loss or damage caused to or in 
respect of any property whereof possession has been taken by Government under this 
Act.” 


Sir, it seems that Government are gradually becoming afraid even of 
their own law Courts. Now, after forfeiture, it cannot be said that the 
property or money is in possession of the offender. Government have 
Already taken possession of it. Then no mischief could be committed 
with tihat property or money or securities. When the object of the 
Government has been achieved, why should people be debarred from going 
jjo the Cojirts of justice to establish their right or to' prove if anything 
illegal has been done by the officers of Government in securing the 
forfeiture ? 
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I think Government are no longer anxious here in India for the rule 
of law of which they are so proud in England. This piece of legislation 
makes the position of the ordinary law worse than even that of martial law. 
In the ease of the martial law, the ordinary law is suspended for the time 
being and, before a Bill for immunity is brought in, the officers are very 
much afraid that their eondiK^t may be criticised. But here it seems 
that the Bill of immunity is preceding the nnirtial law. The result will 
be that Governmlent otlicers will bi'come simply reckless, because they 
know that a provision has already been made that no suit, either civil or 
criminal, can ever be broughl against them. If Government think that 
the times are very bad, let them declare martial law, and suspend all civil 
law for the time being. But. in the name of law, to have such drastic 
provisions barring the jurisdiction of all Courts, civil and criminal, even 
after the forfeiture of property, is, I think, the very limit. Sir, the Leader 
of Ihe House, whose great knowledge of legal affairs is well known, says 
today that provisions for appeals are for the benefit of lawyers only. Tf 
this is the deliberate opinion of a gentleman who is the Law Member of 
the Government of India, T think it is no nsc my arguing the point that 
even when no mischi(>f can be committed, when the property is already 
in possession of Government, people should have some right, if they are 
aggrieved, to go to the British Courts of justice. Sir, it is well known that 
the judiciary here is to a great extent under executive influence ; but even 
then Government are so afraid, it seems, that in every now piece of 
legislation in some way or other they arc anxious not only to curb the 
powers of the High Courts, but even of the district and Presidency Courts. 
So, T move that this sub-clause barring criminal and civil proceedings 
shoukl be deleted. 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Sir, I support this amendment. 
I do so with regard to those provisions of the clause which bar the 
jurisdiction of the civil Courts. There was one leading case upon this 
matter from Bangoon in which the Privy Council passed very scathing 
rem.arks about this removal of the jurisdiction of the civil Courts from 
acts done by persona who pretended to show that it was done in good 
faith, but which as a fact, was not so done, or at least could be proved 
to be such. But it is a colossal and superhuman task to do so in 
proceedings specially instituted for that purpose. Sir, there is a book, — 
T do not knov/ if it had a chance to fall into the hands of Honourable 
Members of Government, — written by the present Lord Chief Justice of 
England, named '‘The New Despotism". That book deals with two things: 
first, in allowing a Government department to frame subsidiary rules 
which shall form part of the principal Statute and the next and more 
important item of despotism which the Lord Chief Justice of England 
describes is the barring of the jurisdiction of the civil Courts. Unfor- 
tunately, T have not got the hook with mo here, hut he says, — believe 
T am correctly reporting him, — that the officers of the executive depart- 
ment are so sure of the position that they have taken in connection with 
the various administrative acts which have been entrusted to them that 
they bar all jurisdiction of the civil Courts; and knowing that the civil 
Courts cannot take cognizance of them, they have got a carte blanche 
and they go on acting just as they like. T do not say they are so wicked 
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as that; I do not say that they have got a double dose of the original sin 
that they want to do that sort of thing. But, Sir, power is so tempting, 
no matter in whose hands ^t is kept, that it leads always to the risk and 
temptation of being over-exercised. And once you begin to over-exercise 
it, it is so sweet that no one wants to abandon the position, much less 
does he want to make himself accountable for anything. 

Sir, wo know that there are certain acts recently passed under which 
6 p.Mi jurisdiction of the civil Courts has been taken away. The 

* most important Act that now comes to my mind is the Income- 
tax Act. In the Jncome-tax Act, you will find provision after provision 
each one of which would suffice to* create trouble and annoyance to the 
assessee, if by chance a Government official thinks the man is liable to 
pay income-tax. These men do it. They have absolutely no ground 
for taking the action that they do take and they are not called to account 
h.y anybody, and they are not bound to give finv reasons. For instance, 
when a man submits his return of income, the income-tax Officer imme- 
diately sends a notice wanting to test, the correc.tness of his accounts. He 
cannot bo asked on what grounds he wants to do it. And yet, even if I 
can show that the act was not done in good faith, the civil Court is 
deprived of its jurisdiction. The same thing will happen with reference 
to this piece of legislation; and, this being a political offence, and at a time 
when feelings run high, certain classes of public servants may still be 
under the impression that a subject nation has no right to politics. I do 
not know if my Honourable friends in this House remember that a very 
distinguished District Judge of the Madras Presidency made this pro- 
nouncement that a subject nation has no politics. Well, Sir, being in this 
political field and in the midst of all this trouble, it is quite possible that 
there will bo a class of public servants who think that a subject nation 
has absolutely no business to dabble in politics. And once they get into 
that mentality, you do not know the excesses to which they will go. 
And what is the remedy after all? As my Honourable friend pointed out, 
even in martial law there is such a thing a^ an Indemnity Bill which is 
brought forwJird later when a man is expected to account for wliat he 
did. What is the remedy for all the excesses whieh may be, — T do not say 
will be, — committed under cover of this clause? Sir, I know there 's 
one clause says, “intended to be done in good faith^^ Sir, 

there is a saying, — T hope T am right in qiioting it, — that the 
road to a certain place, is paved with good intentions. You get 
an official doing these acts with a good intention. The result is 
ruinous to me, hut T have absolutely no remedy. The only place which 
was open to me till now is also being banged against mo, against the 
fundamental principle of British jurisprudeneo. What is if that T can do 
after this? It is a most dangerous thing to do. It may please Government 
to have recourse to this sort of remedy when, in a sort of half-panicky state 
of mind, they think they require these remedies when really they do not 
require them. But it is a dangerous principle to introduce in anv piece 
of legislation and I ask that for the sake of peace in the country, Govern- 
luent should delete this provision which takes awav the jurisdiction of the 
Courts and leave ns to fight the m.atter out if we think that we have been 
penalised for no reason whatever. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter* Sir, the proposed section ITH 
has two parts. The first part deals with a rule of evidence. Tt says that 
every report of taking possession of property and every declaration of 
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forfeiture made shall be conclusive proof that the property specified therein 
has been tahen possession of or lias been forfeited as the case may be. It 
is a rule of evidence. This is necessary in order to obviate the necessity 
of calling a number of witnesses to prove the simple fact that on a! 
particular day the District Magistrate went to a house and took possession 
of it and the properties therein or that some properties had been forfeited. 
In order to avoid that that this simple procedure has been adopted. That 
is so far as proof is concerned, and I have lieard no criticism of this portion 
of the clause. The next portion is the indemnity portion^ indemnity given 
to officers acting under this section in good faith. If an officer is not 
acting in good faith, there is no bar to anybody going to any Court. 
Any one who (!fm prove before a judicial officer that a particular item of pro- 
perty was not being used or not intended to be used for the purpose of the 
unlawful association, will get back that property. An elaborate procedure 
has been laid down for establishing bond fide claims. After those claims 
are disposed of, w^hat remains? What is forfeited is what is found to be 
used for the unlawful purpose or intended to be used for such purpose. 
In this proceeding, when the executive officers have to act under the 
scrutiny of a judicial officer, there cannot be any. objection to give these 
executive officers an indemnity against harassing proceedings against them. 
It is only to save the executive officers from harassment that this 
indemnity has been given. Appeals are not desirable in these cases. I 
repeat that too many appeals are a curse in our judicial system. It does 
not conduce to justice. It gives a premium, an unfair advantage to 
the man with the long purse ; he can always w^ear down his opponent by 
means of a multiplicity of appeals. I was attacked for saying this. I 
repeat, that in my judgment we have got too many appeals in this 
country which do not conduce to justice; they give an unfair advantage 
to the richer man. (Official Cheers and Nationalist Party Laughter.) The 
Paja Bahadur asks: “What is the remedy ?“. The remedy is the 
abandonment of the civil disobedience movement. (Official Cheers.) Sir,. 
I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (JuUundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 

I am afraid, Sir, I cannot let go this opportunity to challenge two very 
strange statements made by the Honourable the Law Member. One is 
that there are too many appeals in this country. I would like to know 
what has the Law Department of the Government of India been doing that 
they have not brought forward a Bill to abolish the unnecessary right of 
appeal. It is only in this Ordinance Bill that they have thought of these 
unnecessary appeals when the libert.ies of the citizen suffer. When the 
ordinary litigants are out to fight and when they spend a good deal of 
money, the Law Member, who was till recently in the profession and 
making a bit of money, never made any protest. Now, after coming 
into a position in which ho could remedy the state of the law and amend 
it, is there any occasion, barring this one of the Ordinance Bill, when he 
sought to put an end to this state of things for the sake of the long 
suffering people in this country, by abolishing the right of appeal? I 
was surprised that the Government Benches behind my Honourable friend 
raised cheers on the question that the right of appeal had been abused 
in this country. I should very much like to know what they have done 
in the, matter. It is very easy to indulge in generalities, but if my learned 
friend had said that he would extend his principle and take away the right 
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of appeal dn general, and not merely as proposed in this Bill, we would 
bow to him. He is a distinguished member of the legal profession and 
he is supposed to know the law. But to indulge in vague generalities 
at the expense of the legal profession or the weakness of the law is certainly 
neither sport nor anything else. I would, in this connection, beg leave 
to point out that the right of appeal is not merely for the benefit of the 
legal profession: that was a statement which I expected that the 
Honourable the Law Member would withdraw, but he has not taken 
the slightest notice of it; I take strong objection to the allegation that 
the right of appeal is only for the benefit of the legal profession. It is 
not for the legal profession; the right of appeal is for the litigant. The 
right of appeal is for the aggrieved party; the right of appeal is the right 
which gives a sense of security to the subject and adds to the respect for 
law (Opposition Cheers) and which provides a clieck on the vagaries of a 
judge. There are too many in this land who make mistakes and judges are 
no exception to it; and, if my learned friend thinks it is only for the legal 
profession, I can toll him, it is not so. Is it for my learned friend to turn 
round and say that the right of appeal is for the lawyer only? 

The Honourable Sir Biojendra Mitter: I did not say that. I said it 
is for the man with the long purse. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: That was said now: in the debate on a 
previous amendment, if the Honourable Member will pardon me for 
saying so, he said that the right of appeal was for^the benefit of the legal 
profession. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: No, Sir. What I did say was 

this: this right of appeal — for whose benefit? For the benefit of the 
legal profession? That was the query I made.. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I am glad if the Honourable gentleman 
did not mean that. The reason why we objected to this clause was 
obviously this. The Honourable the Law Member himself pointed out 
two things in the clause : the first was a rule of evidence, as he said. 
But the words are: “It shall be conclusive evidence”. That is where 
the grievance is. Conclusive evidence under the Evidence Act means 
that that thing shall not be allowed to be contradicted. It means that 
the thing is non-rebuttable and the man is not allowed to rebut the pre- 
sumption. In all fairness, the man has a right to say: “You call it 
forfeiture; no forfeiture took place, and it should be a rebuttable pre- 
sumption”. If you had merely said that the Court shall presume forfeiture 
took place, the object would be served; but to make it a conclusive 
presumption is wholly wrong. With regard to the next part, it has 
been pointed out over and over again that you have given indemnity 
in advance. Give it in guarded words; give it for anything which is 
proved to be done bond fide, but do not give it, as you have given it, to 
every act done under colour of the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) ; The questior^ 
is: 


“That in clause 13 of the Bill, the proposed section 17-F be omitted.** 
The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. S. 0. Sen: Sir, I move the amendment standing in my name . . . 
Sonne Honourable Members: Do not move it. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: .... namely: 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, in the proposed section IT-F, all the words beginning 
with the words 'Every Jieport of and ending with the words ‘as the case may be, and’ 
be omitted.” 

We iiave heard the Law Member saying that these are very simple 
matters; this is a matter of evidence only. Ts that so? That is very 
simple. The matter is very simple; and for his edification I may refer 
to a case which has already been cited twice by him and I may refer to 
the same judgment which he quoted here where this particular provision 
was considered, and that is the Comrade case, Muhamm.ad Ali*s case. 
1 need not read the whole thing; but, as you are aw'are, ,in the Press 
Act, 1910, similar words occur. The words are that a declaration of 
forfeiture shall be eonelusive evidence of that fact. That Act provided 
for certain safeguards, one of the safeguards being that before you call 
upon a particular newspaper editor to show cause why his money should 
not be forfeited, a notice giving details of tlie offence should be given. 
That was considered to be a safeguard by the then Law Member, the 
Honourable Mr. Sinha (tifterwards Lord Sinha) when he introduced the 
Press Ai‘t in 1910. Thai was considered to be a safeguard by the judges 
in this case, but, in the case, that safeguard was not acted upon, and 
this is what the Judge says: 

“'i'he notification, therefore, appears to me to be defective in a material particular, 
and, „ huh for sectioni 22 of the Act, it would, in my opinion, he our duty, to hold that 
therf’ had been no legal forfeiture.” 

Therefore, the question is not merely a question of evidence, as has 
been held by Sir Lawrence Jenkins in this (*ase, but it goes against the 
whole case. He said that if there had not been this section 22 which 
contained the provision about the forfeiture being conclusive evidence, 
he would have dismissed the case, but ho could not. Why? Because, 
he says: 

“That .section, however, provides that every declaration purporting to be made 
under the Act shall, as against all persons, be c()nchisive evidence that th© forfeiture 
therein referred to has taken place.” 

The wording is exactly the same here. The learned Judge goes on 
to say : 

“Though T hold that the notification does not comply with th© provisions of the 
Act, still, wc are, in my opinion, barred from questioning the legality of the forfeiture 
it purports to declare.” 

That is the effect of this clMisc, and not merely it bars evidence. It 
gives the power to legalise and not to question the vagaries of the lower 
officials. If the District Magistrate does not proceed in the manner provided 
in the section, if he does ,not follow the procedure as described in the 
section, if the Local Government do not follow the procedure laid down 
in the section, still, as soon as thev make an order for forfeiture, I am 
debarred from questioning any of their acts where the provisions of the 
Act, have not been complied with and, therefore, my point is that this 
portion should be deleted. Why should the Government be in a better 
position than ordinary litigants? 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: We are not dealing with ordinary 
litigants in proposing this measure. We are dealing with an unlawful 
association, and ^ are dealing with property which is used or which may 
be used for purposes of that unlawful association. As regards the con- 
clusive nature of the proof, it is undoubtedly true that when the report 
or declaration of forfeiture purporting to be made under this Act is made, 
it shall be conclusive proof, that property which is specified therein has 
been taken possession of by Government or has been forfeited, as the 
case may be. A great danger is apprehended by Mr. Sen, and what is 
that danger? A District Magistrate takes possession of a house where 
an unlawful association was carrying on its nefarious work, he takes 
possession of the moveable property there and makes a report to Govern- 
ment. Suppose the report is defective. What great harm is caused 
thereby to arouse the ire of Mr. Sen. Supposing the date on the order 
of forfeiture which the Government make is wrong or there is some error 
here or there. What great harm is caused? Sir, we have interposed a 
judicial proceeding. I could understand that if an ordinary citizen's 
rights were affected, then even a slight departure from the procedure 
laid down should be provided for. ‘ But, in this case, we are dealing with 
a particularly obnoxious movement for which this drastic iweasure has 
been proposed. It is not the ordinary law of the land; it is not going to 
be a permanent law of the land; it is a special Act, for a particular 
purpose and for a short period, and, therefore, whatever the consequences 
of this conclusive .proof may be, the danger is not real. Sir, I oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): The 
question is : 

“That in clause 13 of the Bill, in the proposed section 17 -F, all this words beginning 
with the words ‘Eveiy Report of’ and ending with the words 'ae the case may be, and* 
be omitted.’* 

The motion was negatived. 

% 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola): The 
question is: 

“That clause 13 do stand part of the Bill.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 13 was added to the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the- 
2nd December, 1932. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock,' Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 
Eahimtoola) in the Chair. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): With 
your pemiission,^ Sir, I d(‘sirc to make a statement as hi the probable 
future course of Govorninont business. It is our intention, Sir, to resume 
on Monday, the *5th December, discussion of the Ottawa Eesohition and 
that intention is, I believe, in accordance with the wishes of the House 
generally. That being so. Sir, it is in our opinion of the utmost iin])ortance. 
that the procei'dings on the Criminal Law Bill on which the House is at 
present engaged should bo concluded this week. For that purpose, Sir, 
if those proceedings arc not concluded todav,^ wc shall request you, when 
you adjourn the House this evening, to direct that it shall meet again 
at 11 o’cdock tojnorrow morning. 

Our programme for the Ottawa business is to conclude the discussion 
of the Ih '‘Solution and Iherejiftor, if the llosolution is passed, forthwith to 
iulroduco the Bill, which has already been published in the Gazette and 
circulated to Members, and to move that it be referred to Select Com- 
.niiiteo. It is liopod Hint this motion will he passed in sufficient time to 
allow of a direction hc'ing iiisc'rtcd in if to tlio effect, that tlu* report slioidd 
ht' presented <'.u Monday, tlio ll?th Deceruhor. \Yc trust. Si*-, that voi: 
will make a direction tluit, in addition to sitting on AFonday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Tlnirsday rd' next week, the TTouso shall also sit on 
Friday, the, Otli, and Saturday, (he liTth, if the dismission on tlie. ref(*venee 
to Select Cojuinittoe of the Oltawti Bill is not completed on Thnvsda.v. 
Should the reference to S(dect Commiltee of tlie Ottawa Bill be concluded 
(‘arlier than is ('XjiecttHl, Oovermnent will procccal with the other legislative 
business whieh has already been announced. This consists of: 

(1) The motion to take into considorat ion tlu' Bill to snpph'meut 

the Bengal 'rorrorist Outrages Act. 

(2) The motion to take into consideration tlie T5ill to amend the 

IMorohant Shipping Act in connection with the Haj Pilgrimage, 
ns reported by the Select Committee. 

(3) The motion to take into consideration the Bill to prevent the 

pledging of Child Labour, as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee. 

(4) The motion to take into consideration the Murshidabad Bill; 

and 

(5) The introduction of two Bills, namely, a Bill to amend the 

Merchant Shipping Act. for certain purposes and a Bill to 
amend the Auxiliary Forces Act for certain purposes. Tt is 
not proposed to proceed further with these two Bills in this 
Session. 
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Mir President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola); The Chair 
takes it that it is the general wish of the House that the consideratioir 
of the Ordinance Bill should be concluded during this -week; There aru 
two alternatives by which that can be done. One is to sit a little late 
this evening and finish the Ordinance Bill, so that we may not have to 
sit tomorrow and the House may adjourn to Monday. The other alterna- 
tive is to adjourn it today at about the usual time and sit tomorrow. 
These two alternatives I want Honourable Members to consider and let 
the Chair know what their wishes are after Lunch interval today. 

Order, order. The question is: 

“That clause 14 do stand part of the Bill.** 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir. J move for the deletion of clause 14. 

Clauses 15 and 16 also deal with the same matter, that is, the suppres- 
sion of the Press. Because I have tabled a motion for the deletion of 
clause 16, so incidentally T also move for the deletion of clause 14. Under 
this clause, in the long title and preamble of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act. 1931, for the words '‘against the publication of matter 
inciting to or encouraging murder or violence,'’ the words “for the better 
control of the Press” is to be substituted. If the intention of the Govern- 
ment as regards the Press laws is to be adequately expressed, then, 
instead of calling it for the better control of the Press 1 think it should 
be called, for tbe suppression of the Indian Press. This will be the 
proper phraseology. The whole Bill is intended, as I understand the 
Government standpoint, as an emergency measure for putting down civil 
disobedience. If the Government desire to stick to their desire, then if 
they put in the preamble some such words as restricting the operation of 
danse 16 only to matters connected with the civil disobedience movement, 
that will certainly be an improvement, but tbe phrase “for the better 
control of the Press” is simply a misnomer. Sir, T move my amendment 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkimd and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): One must admit that the Press, and especially the Indian 
Vernacular Press in India, has done a great deal to create public opinion 
and interest in political affairs among the masses in this country. During 
the last 15 or 16 years, specially since the Great War, the Vernacular 
Press has played an important part in forming public opinion in India. 
But one will also have to admit that a very great part of our troubles 
and the mischief that have been committed in this country is due to the 
vagaries of the Press and particularly the Vernacular Press. Sir, I do 
not wish to condemn the Press wholesale in this country for what they 
have done. There are newspapers in this country which advocate very 
sound and wholesome opinions, and which are doing very good work id 
civilising the country, but I am sorry to say that a very* large number 
of Vernacular papers is responsible for the conditions which we see pre- 
vailing in this unfortunate land today. Communal bias, Hindu-Moslem 
^iots, hatred between communities and communities— which unfortunately 
riannot be denied — ^they are all due mostly to the Vernacular Press. An 
incident that happens in a small village comes in the Press in a vei^ 
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exaggerated form and it spreads from one corner of the e(jiinir> to another 
like wild fire. You will find that in villages and small towns as well as 
in big cities Vernacular papers are purchased by shopkeepers and 20 or 
30 people assemble at the shop. One man reads out the f)aper and every- 
body else is hearing, and anything that appears in th(' l^rcss, according 
to the man in the street, is considered as a gospel truth. However 
strong the arguments that one may have to conlradi(d the rumours 
published in those papers, the masses will not believe them. So, Sir, 
I say that a great deal of harm is being done on account of the Press not 
being kept in pre^per control. I will not make a very long speech on this 
point, but will recite only one passage from a paper which has come to 
my notice. This is the limit of the vagaries of the Press and the w'ay 
in which they publish defamatory matter and the way in which they 
create hatred among the different sections of the public in this country. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural) : What is the paper. 


Sir Muhammad. Yakub: i will not name the paper nor w’ill 1 give the 
date of it. Honourable gentlemen who read newspapers can find that 
out very easily. The heading is “Unhappy Sir Fazl-i-Hussain. Prospect 
of Asst‘mbly Leadership*’. Then it says: 

“Sir Fiizl-i-Hus8Hin, the father of communal i.sm in its j)rpsent form, is reported to he 
unhappy at the fact that a Hindu Member of the Executive Council should have been 
appointed to he the Leader of the House in the Assembly a second time, and at the 
prospect of an Indian Christian following him in that important office. Sir Fazli*s 
efforts to canvass Muslim votes for the Government on the* question of Ottawa and 
the Ordinance Bill, as already rep»)rted hy me.' are, therefore, said to be not without 
their object, that object being to suggest to His Excellency the Viceroy that his (Sir 
Fazli’s) influence is likely tf) prove much more useful to the Government than that of 
Sir Joseph Bliore, though the fact that Sir Joseph has been successful in causing a 
split in Opposition ranks over the Ottawa Pact (owr/ firre 1 would like to rongrntufatp //»// 
Honourable frivnd. Sir Jos^eph fihore^ on hia fiurre.'ta) is stated to have up-set Sir 
Fazli’s hopes not a little. Tn fact, the feeling among some of the Hindu Members of 
the Opposition is so strong on the subject that they wouhl rather earn discredit with 
their constituents by voting for the ratification of the Ottaw’a Pact than have Sir 
Fazli in the Ix)wer House in preference to Sir Joseph.” 

Sir, this shows in what reckless manner hatred is bidng (U*ealo(l b\ 
these newspapers in the country. Now, thousands of copies of this paper 
have been distributed in India today and the man in the street w*ho will 
read it wdll take it as gospel truth. My Honourable friend, IMr. Panga 
Iyer, is also a journalist. He may try bis best to refute the arguments in 
this newspaper. I suppose all of them arc not alike. There are journalists 
and journalists. My friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, whom I w'ish to congratulate 
on his re-election as Deputy President of his noble p«arty, whatever hv. 
may do, the remarks which have been made will instil poison into tlu^ 
minds of the Hindu public against Sir Fazl-i -Hussain. It is very good 
to maintain the freedom of the Press. I admit that the Press is extrenudy 
necessary for civilising a country. The power of the Press is extremelv 
necessary if you want to run a constitutional Government in India, but 
a Press like this ought to be crushed and the sooner it is crushed the 
better it would be for the country and the people of this country. Now. 
Sir, that is not all. You will find how hatred is being created against 
the Members of this House by this Press. Here is an article by their 

a2 
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Stafi Correspondent. The heading is "What Price Glory". Then it 
says: 

“The Government is not likely to make up its mind with regard to M. L. As. to 
be nominated as dummy members of the Joint Parliamentary Committee of the Bound 
Table Conference to consider the Government of India Bill till the Ottawa and the 
Ordinance legislation is safely through the Legislature. 

But so keen is reported to be the race for seats on the Parliamentary Committee 
that some members of the Central Committee that toured with the Simon Commission 
are reported to have sought the authority of the utterances of the Prime Minister, 
Sir John Simon and Lord Irwin to press their claims. 

One of them is reported to have sought an interview even with His Excellency the 
Viceroy to press his claims. * 

No wonder that the Government consider themselves safe on the Ottawa and the 
Ordinance Bills.” 

1 strongly repudiate, on the floor ol the House, the insinuations which 
have been mnde against the .Honourable Members of this Ihiuse in this 
note and I submit that it is not enough that the Press should be controlled 
only in the matter of violence and murder. To have a better control of 
the Press extremely necessary to avoid the publication of such news 
as I have read out. You may have any number of Unity Conferences. 
You may have any number of talks among your leaders, but if things like 
this apf)ear in papers, it is impossible to attain unity among the com- 
munities in this country, and, therefore, I support this clause and I oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga lyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
Truulnn .Hurnl): Ordinarily 1 should not have spoken on this amendment 
for the very simple reason that the Mover of that amendment lias spoken 
on it and if I rise to speak it is first, to tliank my friend who comes from 
the same constituency as I do for congratulating me on my re-election 
to my office on this side of the House. Even though the Honourable 
Member from Moradabad read out two cuttings, T do not believe under 
the Press Act, as it stands, or, for that matter, under the Ordinances 
the references he has read out could be stopped from — or punished for — 
publication in the newspaper Press. I say as a working journalist that 
unless you suppress all the newspapers in this country, you c.annot 
suppress the publication of news, however inconvenient, however un- 
satisfactory or however ill -balanced or unfounded that news may be. 

I admire Sir Muhammad Yakub's loyalty to Sir Fazl-i-Hussain and I 
also like some of the fine sentiments iliat he has uttered about that 
distinguished Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council about whose 
many-sided talents all of us have such real esteem; but how can voii 
prevent newspapers in 'this country from publishing views of that kind, 
and is the prevention of the publication of such news to the good of 
public life or journalism in this country? 

I remember, while in London, when the great controversy raged against 
Mr. Baldwin and Lord Trwin, how the Daily Mail came out with flaring 
streamer head lines stating how Lord Irwin had secured, the previous 
consent of the then Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Baldwin, for the 
declaration of a- policy on Dominion Status for which His Majesty’s 
Government was responsible. 
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The Hindustan Tim^a which is ably edited by my friend, Mr. Joseph, 
a very reputed journalist, has not got a hundredth of the circulation of 
the Daily Mail whose circulation runs into two millions or perhaps six 
millions. No Indian newspaper has that circulation, and the news that 
appeared in the Daily Mail was wired out to America and it was wired 
out to Europe, and Mr. Baldwin was bitterly attacked in the Eothermere 
Press. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: No paper in England would publish conununal 
hatred. This is the diherence between the public opinion of the two 
countries. In India such Press pubhshes communal hatred and creates 
communal hatred. 


Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: 1 bow to my Honourable friend from 
Alorudabad, and it he brings forward a Bill declaring communal hatred 
as sedition and designed to suppress the communal Press, I shall vote 
for such a Bill. (Hear, hear.) But 1 was saying how the suppression 
of false news is impossible so long as the news is not considered to be 
false. The proper duty for the Government, when their Executive 
Councillors are attacked, — if they feel the attack and it is untrue — is to 
make use of their Publicity Department and issue communiques and 
contradictions immediately. If the news read out by the Honourable 
Member who just spoke is so flagrantly untrue, the Government's duty 
was to issue a communique and to say it was untrue. It is no use 
coming to this House and saying that because such things are published, 
therefore the Press should be suppressed. Unfortunately there is 
cominuiialism in the country : and as Jong as Honourable Members on 
that side stand for separate electorates and we on this side stand for 
joint electorates, and there is no amicable settlement, communalism 
will dare up ... . 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Ask my friend, the Sardar Sahib, — who 
wants a separate electorate in the Punjab. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: I know' my Honourable friend w^ants it, because 
others w’ant it, and 1 do not blame him for wanting it, because this is a 
communal country, I am not attacking those wdio advocate separate 
electorates. I am only pointing out that they create communalism, and 
communalism is a pond that breeds reptiles. (Cheers.) Those reptiles 
find expression in the manner in which they are finding expression in 
the Press of this country. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Bead today’s proceedings of the Bound Table 
Conference and you will find who are the communalists. 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, if you read the proceedings of the Bound 
Table Conference, you will find that everyone who represents a community 
from a communal point of view is a communalist. I have no quarrel 
with communalists. If my Honourable friend and I had been at the 
Bound Table Conference, wc would have measured swords over com- 
munalism. If I had been advocating general electorates and he had 
been advocating separate electorates, we should have measured sw’-ords. 
If communalism is healthily conducted as mv friend, Bhai Parma Nand, 
conducts it in the Punjab or my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, conducts 
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it in the United Provinces, vve cannot take exception, because they are 
entitled to their opinions, but 1 was referring to the publication of false 
news or incorrect news so far as the Daily Mail of London wag concerned 
on a historic occasion; and, then, Mr. Baldw’in, in the course of his speech 
in the House of Commons, had to repudiate the Daily Mail's suggestion. 
He said tliat e^'ery statement and every implication of tliat fact was 
untrue, if in an educated country, the most educated country in the 
world, where the Press is supposed to be restrained, questions involving 
the destiny of the Empire and personalities associated with the making 
of that destiny could 1)0 misrepresented in the manner in which the 
Daily Mail represented them, and if freedom could nevertheless be enjoyed 
by the Pi-oss in that country, then 1 do not see vvJiy the same freedom 
should not be extended in the Press of this country. (Api)lause.) 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Ihinjab: Sikli): Sir, I stand to support the 
ajnendnient tjf my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra. It is unfortunate that 
in tbc discussion of this relatively innocent clause, communal heat should 
have been introduced by no less a communalist than my friend, Sir 
Aluiiainnifid Vakub, the Kniglit from Moradabad. 1he stand tliat he has 
tal\(‘n up against cuimnimalism is also most welcome, particularly to the 
Sikh co)imiuuit\ . I am voicing tlu- feoliiig ot* iny community without 
fear of any contvadicliou Trom any quarler when 1 assert that IIk* Sikh 
(H)inmunit\ will welconu* the day when iIk curse ot cornmunalism dis- 
appears IVnni this (‘Oiintry. 1 liave nothing to say against the person of 
llu' lToiiourahl(‘ Sir I'a/l-i-Hussain, and 1 am not supporting the trutli 
or otherwise of what has afipeared in the Press about his alleged activities 
hut, coming from the Punjab as I do, 1 will be giving expi*ession to the 
general feeling of non-Muslims of the Punjab, when 1 say ihat Sir 
ha/I-i-Hussain did introduce the poison of comrnnnalism in its acute 
form in the Punjab which, later on, found its vepiivcussions in India. 
{I'oiccs: “Question, (piestion*', “Sliame shame.”). 

Mr. President (TL ' Honourable Sir Tbrahim ’Rahimtoola) : Order, 
order. We are drifting too much into the communal aspect, — whicli may 
only be referrtid <o in passing. The Honoiirablc Member appears to be 
(‘oncenti’ating on that issue, and the (hair considers that to be very 
undesirablo on the present issue. 

Sardar Sant Singh: T how’ to \oiir ruling, Sir. hut the question before 
tlio House is wdiethor the Press should be permitted or should not be 
])ermittGd to give vent to the communal feelings to whose tastes they eater. 
Afy friend has takem his stand on the argument that because the Press 
advocates comimmalism, therefore it should he suppressed. T w^oiild have 
welcomed tht' suggestion if the Press alone had been the sinner in this 
respect. Put the reality is that the policy of the whole administration, and 
it is the ])olicy w'hich is advoc^ated and probably sponsored more by my 
friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, than any other Honourable Member of this 
House, fosters and encourages rivalries and bickerings amongst the various 
communities in India. 

Sir Muhammad. Yakub: Even a rnnk communalist like Yakub is henton 
liollow by the Sikhs . 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Order, order. 
The Honourable Member, when ho was addressing the House on a reeent 
occasion, very strongly objected to being interrupted, —and now he is him- 
self indulging in frequent interruptions. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Now, Sir, referring to communalism, I cannot 
deny. Sir, that it had its l)irth in the Punjab and the Punjab Press did 
take it up. The reason was that first of all communalism found its place 
in the appointment to, and discharge of persons from, the public services 
by a particular Minister. The greater part of ilie Press did publish those 
news and commented upon such appointments and discharges on communal 
grounds in inflammatory language. The start was given from the Punjab 
and was \er 3 ’ readily taken np by the United Provinces, with the result 
that when we came to occupy our places here in the Assembly, as elected 
Members lor tlio Sikh comrnunitv, w'e were forced in sheer self-defence to 
defend our claims to nnr share of the public*, services. May T ask iny 
friend how many questions he has put in the Assembly relating to com- 
munal matters? TJoes he or does he not like that his activities in this 
respect should be nublished by the Press? Probably my friend is in 
nhnstenod mood and hence T will irivife him to come and join hands with 
me. T am quite willing and am ready to enter into a pact on behalf of the 
Sikh community wn'th him to tlie declaring effect that in future our respective 
(communities Avould not permit its representatives to ask any oommunal 
(piestions in any Council , and would refrain from asking the Government 
to make appoinments to the public services on cqmmunnl considerations, 
l^u^h a declaration T shall at once welcome and can ax.suro hinn that the 
Sikh (*ornmunity will be tlip first io welcome it. 

Last lime, Sir, when ihu Press Act was on the anvil during the 
September Session, this \(‘ry preamble was changed from “for I he better 
control of the Press’ ’ to its present title — Tlie Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, IPHl. That Press Act is still in force. The Ordinance has 
been now 'ii force for the last one year. May 1. ask. why it has not been 
able to control the Press sulflcienlly so much so that my H'-nourable 
friend now w'ants to control it by enactiiur these provisions for anotlier 
three ycais? If the Oivlinancf' cannot preAt‘nt {lie [TinduHiati Tiniri< fi’om 
publishing such a news, certainly it will rot be able to previ^nt it from 
publisbing uc\vs of tin's character even by (^naeling this measure. The 
liberty of the Press is always healthy. It always provides a safety valve 
for tlie grievances of the public and, once the safety valve is i^losod, the 
<larurer is more to the society and to the administration than to the Press 
itself. T, therefore, support this amendment. 

Sir Harl Sinsrh (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, T did not intend to intervene in this debate, but T feel 
constrained to do so on account of the extremely provocative speech which 
f^ir Muhammad Yakub has delivered this morning. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Not .at nil 

Sir Harl S!n(?h Unfortunately he has suffered from a confusion 

of thoughts and ideas which must be his excuse for delivering that speecB. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: T hnvR bnn*owed it from the Leader of the 
Nationalist Pa.rty. 
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Sir Hart Singh Gour: But in spite of all that might be said in favour 
of iny friend, Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub, ^ there remains a residuum 
which we on this side of the House must indignantly repel. My Honourable 
friend, oblivious of the issue before him, first launched an attack upon the 
Vernacular Press of this country 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Not the whole of it.. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: and then indulged in gratuitous diatribe 

against creating communal spirit in this country. Pinally, he wound up by 
an appeal to the House that the Press in India, not necessarily the 
Vernacular Press, but all Press in India, should be muzzled, because it 
gives vent to views and publishes views which may be or may not be true 
or correct. Sir, the Honourable Maulvi will find that during the last few 
days i have been the central target o!‘ attack by that very paper to which 
reference has beini made by the Honourable gentleman, but that does not 
prevent me from standing here and doing my duty uninfluenced by all 
that has been written by that paper against me personally and against 
persons vvlio represent my views upon a momentous ([iiestion upon which 
tliis House will be called upon to decide in a few days. As regards the 
news that has been given expression to by the paper to which the PTonoiir- 
able Maulvi referred, lc;t me assure the Honourable gentleman that so far 
as we on this side of the House arc cnn(*.erned, wo pay very little attention 
to news which seems especially to intoresl him. W('. are more concerned 
with the ventilaticm of grievances which affect tlu' public and for that 
purf)ose we desire that the Press in India should be absolutely free and 
nnfottcred by ih(‘ trammels of emergency or other legislation. Sir, so far 
as tlu' tightening up of tlie Press Act is concernc'd. lot me assure the 
Honourable Maulvi that only last year we examined the whole 
of the Press and it is tme that ultimately the Preamble w^as changed, 
restricting the Act to the publication of matters inciting to or encouraging 
murder or violence, but Honourable Members of this House should not he 
unaware of th(' fact that when the Bill was introduced in this TTonse. it 
had a wider scope and it was in the Select Committee that the Preamble 
was altered. If Tfononrable Members will refer to that Act, they will 
find that the provisions were intended to deal with all cases of emergency, 
not necessarily an emergency of the character described in the Preamble. 
Sir, at the present moment we are dealin" with one short question, the 
question how to cope wnth the civil disobedience, menace and T cannot 
understand what bearing Sir Mnhammad Yakub's remarks have on the 
question of civil disobedience. Wo are here concerned with one shnri , 
narrow issiu*. — are we justified in gagging the Press so as to prevent it from 
disseminating news and giving expression to views conducive to the growth 
of a civil disobedience movement. That is a short question, but my 
friend never said a word about it. He lannehcd a diatribe against the 
Vemacnlnr Press, against commnnalism and referred to a certain correspou- 
dent's viPM's on the subject of the leadership of this House. Sir,, for the 
last 12 venrs. T. standing as a leader of several parties, have been impressing 
upon the rrovernment that the Law Member should he the Leader of this 
House, because all important legislation is initiated here and we cannot 
allow a subordinate of a Law Member to take bis place as the chief and 
responsible spokesman in this popular Chamber. That is a fact which 
my friend cannot deny and I am very glad that ^nee, at any rate, we 
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have a man who is a custodian of the law and, let us hope, justice of the 
Government of India. (Laughter.) He is able to speak with that unique 
authority as the law giver of that part of the House 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: But you do not accept his exposition of law. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: . . on matters of day-to-day business and 
legislation. Aly friend on llie other side, has raised the wind mikI he will 
not- be surprised if he and bis friends slay to reap the whirlwind. Com- 
miinalism is not a cry on this side of the House at all and let ns dismiss 
for the time being all questions of cominnnalism and think of the civil 
disohedic'nce mox'einf'nt and the question of the Press with that movement. 
Tn that narrow' liiiht 1 w’ish lo ask th(‘ Hononvahle the occupants of tlui 
Ti'easury Benches that so far as ihe Press of this country is concerned, 
wr have sufVieientlv inuzzled il under flu* Ac.l of 

I remembe]-, Sii*. what tlu*. ilonourahlc the Home Alciiiber saifi the 
otlier day that the Act of lO,')! j)jissi‘d in Octobei' last >ear was designed 
to di‘ai with a S]K‘(dal political niaiadx and that it had uo riderence to 
the civil disob* (licaice moveanent. Granting that, I wish to know what 
provisions of that- .\cl would nc^t (apually a])ply to the political dist urbamie 
of wdiich lh(‘ Tloiionrable tlie Home Alembc.a* complains and whether 
the geiier.d law coupled w'ith the emergency law which we have placed 
on tlie Statule-bo('k should not be ri'soroa] to for ilic |)ur|)OSc of dealing 
with this new ])olitical i lovemcnt w'bich the Hoiioiiralde the Home 
Membc]* w islK‘s to suppress. After we liave ox])lc)Ved th(‘ y>ossibilities of 
using the ])res(‘nt law' and found it wanting, then and then only should 
the Hoiiourahk’ the Home' Member come before this House and say: 
“We have tried this weapon that you gave us. It is ’K)t sufliciontly 
effective, and, thendorc, w’e want another and a strongtT weapon to 
cope with the civil disola'dicnce movement whicli is going on in the 
countrx*’. But, as it is, 1 find that this Bill would not only muzzle the 
Press, but it. would prevent the Press from giving the new's which every 
man in this country w'ould like to know: and thi' Honourabh^ the Hoi»io 
Member could not he unaware of the fact that tin* mon' yon muz7.k3 the 
Press, tlie more you sc't a premium upon the dissinniuation of false news 
and rumour from mouth to mouth. It is far more dangerous to let the 
peo])le gossip about w’hat is taking place than to h.ave a Press whi(*h 
publishes news which Government crin contradict and the value of which 
the people can judge for themselves. Tliere is one (diaptev jn the 
Statutory Comm^’ssion 's report drawn np by that trusted journalist of the 
Knglish Press. Lord Burnham; and lie ?>oinfs out tliat if yon renllv 
wish to bring the policy of Government and tlie yirobloms confronfiug them 
to the notice of the public, you have yoursedf to develop your publicity 
department. Alerely asking this House that tho Press shall uot speak 
IS not enough, because, wn’fh the growdh of education and knowh^lge, the 
public of India are anxious to get new^s : and the Press of India is in its 
mfanev. T have known countries \vhore the daily press lias circulation 
l^y the million. My friend, Mr. Pnnga Tver, li.-is referred to the Dailt' 
T know some p«n.pers in the Par East, the daily circulation v^f 
vhieh averages 2^ million copies and everv man. woman and child, from 
the highest to the lowest, is a reader of the newspaper. The new-spaper 
IS the poor man’s university: and if you really wish to eneourage mass 
pdueation, as it is the wish of Government that it should he encouraged. 
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you must encourage the Press in India, it is the cheapest form of mass 
education. You canuot have a Tress which simply publishes items from 
the Court circular and (iovernment news, that Mr. So and So was 
transferred from one place to anotlier. it must take an interest in the 
live issues of the. day, issues in politics, religion and society; and all 
these are factors in which the public are most interested. The recent 
examples of the oppressive nature of the Ordinances in Donibay and 
Calcutta dealing with the indigenous Ihess has made us fear that this 
will again be an engine of oppuission to the growing Tress in this country, 
and it is for that reason that wc are extremely anxious that while 
Government should be given every possible help, wc must call a pause 
in the legislative activity of this House when it wishes to snip out of 
existence the indigenous Tress which will not long suiwive the attack 
that this Hill is intended to make upon it. It is for that reason that we 
on this side of the House will strenuously oppose, imsucci;ssfully though 
it may be, the muzzling of the Press. T know that during the last 
few days, Government, assured of their majority, have dealt with all 
amendments, however reasonable, in a cavalier spirit. T also know that 
we are not able to bring up our reinforcements to give Government 
battle on equal terms. Hut we were assured the othei- day by His 

Excellency the Viceroy that this is a Chamber and a country whore 

persuasion counts. May T remind the Honouiable the Home Member 
of that magic word, persuasion. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (.\gra Division: Muhammadan Enral): 
Hir, T linve got groat regard for my old and esteemed friend, Sir 

TTari Singh Gour, with whom I sat for three years in the same Tarty 

in the first Assembly, and T congratulate him on the moderation of his 
speech and the spirit in which he delivered it. He avoided nil the heat 
which had been created in the House, but hv liis moderate speech he 
brought down the atmosphere to great coolness. I, however, do not 
agree with the points which he made, and T do not hold any brief for my 
TTononrahlo friend. Sir Muhammad Yakub, when T say that what he 
wanted lo urge before the House was not communnlism which h(' was 
condemning, hut ho only gave some instances of the irrcsnonsihle manner 
in which cerinin papers are conducted. What he meant was Din! this 
kind of Tress is doing the greatest disservice fo the eountry and ho intended 
to say that that sort of Press is not a patriotic Tress though they distribute 
news in the name of patriotism, hut in reality promote communal hatred. 
He was the first to condemn commnnalism .and the Tress which promotes 
it hetw('en the people. What mv Honourable friend, Sir MuhamTnad 
Yakub, wanted to urge was this that all the trouhio in India wirch is 
impeding the progress of the country is communnlism which is cmated 
and engendered in the minds of the people by the irresponsihlo Tress 
which unfortunately wc find today in India. 

Sir Hari Sins^h Gout: And the irresponsible people as well. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : Quito right. Irresponsible people when 
their minds are affected bv the irresponsible dissemination of news create 
these troubles. Irresponsible people would not be affected if there was 
nothing to feed their sentiments from the'Press. This is the feeder 
which is pushing them up and creating these disturbances in the country. 
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But, Sir, coming to the point, what 1 want to urge is this, that my 
Honourable and learned friend says that the Press should not be muzzled. 
I certainly would bo the last person to ask tliat a responsible Press 
which might help the creation of good feelings in the country and the 
a(?hievemcnt of progress in tlie country should be in any way touched. 
But what Press has been touched here? No responsible pressman wil- 
ever be affected by this law, but that kind of Press wlr’eii nr.d<es martyrs 
of people who have committed all kinds of atrocities and tried to take 
away not only the liberties, but tlie lives of peopl(\ These people are 
made into martyrs by a certain section of the Press, and that Press gives 
some ])e<>ple. when they commit atrocities, titlos of hero(‘s. and they are 
extolh'd as martyrs, and that leads the other young p(‘op]e who cannot 
pay any attention fo the Inirni it brings and they go up and eonimit the 
same atrocities in the country whieli have been the greatest drawback in 
our progress. T can assure iny Hononvable friend if h(* sees ('oolly- -T 
know he docs not agn^e with those' kinds of activities, if lie did agree, lie 
would not be in his seat lievt' today, l)iit let him judge coolly wliether 
they hav(^ not put the hands of tin' clock hack. Have these' misguided 
])atriotic youths not liave made the (fomitry’s progress retard. Lot him 
judgp cof)lly arid lie will Hud that \ou are losing all \our public opinion 
on account of these h'W misguided youths. 1'heiv actions are r»'sponsihlc 
for this drawback in your public lib' and who has mad(' llicin do lids? 
Tliis irresponsible Press. Tins irresponsible' Press has tnn.gld them to 
do co'rtain kinds of a(*ts which had impeded tin* progress of wmr country 
and if tliis kind of projiaganda is slopnt'd by this measure. 1 tln’nk llio 
greatest service will Ix' done to the connlrx. Two things yon will rc'.qnirc' — 
peaceful nroirress \\y t]io (*oiintry. best und-‘rstandim/ l>ct\et*(*n th(‘ fwo 
comiminitios. Tf von gain tlu'se' two objects, von will march slow]\ but 
siirelv on tin' ])atli of yoiir freedom for thi^ country. Witliont ibis \ou 
can neveM* gain, 7 assure my friend that this Bill is ind Intended in any 
way to hinder or to take away the liherdy of that class of Press wln'cli 
stands or which iriakcs tlie propaganda for tlu' piogri'ss of the t*oiinh‘V. 
With these few words, 1 opiiose tin' amendment. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (IWiinhay (V*nii-nl Bivision: Non-Afnhammadan 

RuralB Sir self-eom])laccncy is a virtue and it lends oni' to admire one's 
own opinions and to condemn those who are preaching against those 
opinions. That has been tlu' gonor.al nracticc .all over the world. Tn 
Bngland also the vellow Pi-ess is condeTuiied bv tin' more moderate opinion, 
because the moderates think tliat tlieir opinions are the best and for 
the good of the country, wliih' the opinions of the yellow Press are 
misleading and are leading people to their ruin. Tn the same way, 
in Tndia, we find some jievsons condemning the Press and some persons 
extolling it. Tlie Prr’Ss has no doubt contribut(.d much to the uplift 

Tndia as a whole. Without the Press education will not spread: 
and if we are to sav that onlv the pernicious part of the Press ghoiild 
be suppressed and the otliers encouraged, T may point out that that will 
he almost impossible. Tt is very ditlicnlt to draw a line between tlu' 
pernicious and the non-pornicions. Broad principles might be laid down 
and something in that way might be tried : but we have to be careful 
that we do not kill the best with the worst. 

The Vernacular Press has always been under suspicion for a very long 
time. Tf I take myself back to about half a century, we shall find that 
m Lord Lytton's days there were the repressive measures for controlling 
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the Vernacular Press. The Vernacular Press had always been the eye-sore 
of the governing section of the community. But now-a-days it is not 
only the Vernacular Press, but also the papers which are published in the 
English language which are found to be very objectionable and various 
devices are utilised to put them down. This Bill is an attempt in the 
same direction. It is not merely intended to suppress the Vernacular 
Press which is charged with misleading the people. The Press 
which is now wanted to be brought under control is the English 
Press, that is the papers tliat arc published in the English language; 
and my friend, Sir Midiamrnad Vakub, gave expression to his feelings by 
quoting passages from an English daily paper published in Delhi. 1 
need not say anything about the subject matter of those quotations. We 
all know and we all feel liow we admire the Honourable Sir Pazl-i-Husain. 
lie has been a vei*y fint' man and a very fine officer and he has been 
d{)iiig his duty very conscientiously. At the same time, persons in 
aiilliorit'. will come in limelight and attract some attention from the 
m<aiih(u*s of the Press to face criticism. It is, I shall say, the penalty 
for being great If my friend, the Honourable the Law Member, or the 
Member for Commerce or any other Member, is criticised in the Press, it 
ought to be taken as a compliment and one need not be very much angry 
with tliose criticisms. The Vernacular Press mostly has got a very poor 
circulation and tliey find it very diffi(!nlt to make both ends meet. There 
are very few Vernacular papers whose circulation goes over three or four 
thousands : and many of them do not come to even 200 or 300. They aro 
(dv’iijg out an existence, and T think they ought not to be troubled at 
all. Their views roach a very few people and, as a matter of fact, the 
editors of those papers have not got the intelligence cr the means to 
displease a powerful Government. But some of the English papers are 
vi'ry bold enough and many a time one might, if one is very critical, point 
out articles whi(*h are objectionable. But as they are published by big 
English syndicates, the Government will not pay any attention to them 
and we, on our side too, rend them and simply laugh at them, because we 
know that they can do us no harm. Tt pleases the English side of the 
Press and it does India no harm 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Tt does great harm. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Tlu' (daim has been made here that the Press is 
the ventilator of the grievances of the public and the gagging of the 
Press is ultimately to the loss of the Government themselves. I support 
that view and urge on this House that the passing of any repressive 
measure, especially gagging the Press, is net a very good thing, and I, 
therefore, support this amendment, 

Mr. B. N. Misra fOrissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, the 
saying goes ‘‘Everybody for himself. Probably every community speaks 
for itself, and perhaps extols its past and thinks of its deplorable 
present condition; but T think the Press is for us all; the Press is not 
for this man or that man or for tliis community or that community or of 
this society or that society. The Press, if you feel offended today, I think 
it will come to your defence and will defend you in so many words and so 
many articles; and when we feel offended one day, I think 
the Press will come for us if we have been offended in so many 
wavs and the Press will defend us also. So also officials; if they seo 
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some day that an unreasonable and unnecessary attack is made against 
them, the Press will come for them and will defend them and will extol 
their goodness, glories, and so on. So to talk of the Press as communalist, 
or this side or that side, I think we are entirely mistaken, to either press, 
oppress or repress the Press (Laughter) on that ground. Some Press will 
take the Congress view and some will take tlie Government view. 

Sir, I am reminded of a saying in Sanskrit **tramelakam nindati 
12 C^ooN. knmdlctsu**. .The meaning of that is the goat always blames 
the camel on the ground that it takes the big twigs and trees 
and does not take the soft green grass like the goat. Now, the Government 
blames the Congress or one community blames the other, and so on, 
but each has its own justification; but the Press at any rate should be 
kept above and beyond all these communal or other quarrels. We have 
got the man power, the wealth power, or power of intellect, and so on, 
but the Press is a power above all these ])owers, because the Press will 
one day blame the (Toveriimont if they do anything wrong, it will blame a 
particular communibv or body or association anotliLT day if it goes wrong; 
similarly it will praise the Government one day if they do any good to. the 
people. Therefore, the Press should be regarded as above all and beyond 
all politics. The Pres's writes one paragraph for the Congress today 
and it writes another paragraph for another connnnnity tomorrow or 
sometimes it also writes against a community or the Government if tliey 
go wrong. Therefore, we should not make any attempt to gag the Press 
simply because it is a Vernaeidar Press or it is a Congress Press. We all 
take a particular view about certain qiicstioTis, according to our training, 
our liking or disliking, some take a corniniinal view, while others take a 
broader view, and so it is (piite clear lliat if commimalism itself did not 
come out of us, how could the Press come out with that news this morning, 
to which allusion was made bore. Therefore, the Press should not be 
blamed on the ground that it is aLvays taking the Congress view. If the 
Congress docs something wrong, then that very Piess will condemn tlio 
Congress instead of praising it. Why should the Press be gagged? Sir, 
in India the Press has got very small powers, though in all the other 
iwvili/.ed eoimtries the Press has - got immense power. Therefore, no 
attempt should bo made to suppress tlio Press hv this Bill, and the amend- 
ment that is brought before the House is really commendable, and every- 
body should lend his support to it. If at any time the Press goes wrongr 
on any particular qiiesiion, then th.at matter can be consid(‘rod and indeed 
on its own merits, but why should the Press be gagged as a whole? Sir. 

I support this amendment. 

' 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig (Home Member) : Sir, the Honourable 
the Mover of this amendment very justly pointed out that his proposal 
was merely incidental. If in fact clause 16 of this Bill is passed, it 
becomes necessary as a matter of: drafting to alter the preamble of the 
existing Press Emergency Powers Act in the manner proposed in this 
clause. It is, therefore, really a matter of drafting. As Honourable 
Members are aware, the Press Emergency Powers Act was passed with 
a very limited intention. It was intended only to control the Press against 
inciting to or encouraging murder or violence, and we propose now to 
extend that control over a much wider field. My Honourable friend, the 
Leader of the Nationalist Party, who has a peculiar affection for that Act. 
in the passing of which, I understand, he took a prominent part, has asked 
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us not for the first time why we are not content with that, why we have 
not tried to see whetlier we can proceed with those powers alone. Sir, 
the answer is tliat we have tried it in the past. Before the issue of the 
first Press Ordinance in 1930 at the beginning of the first civil disobedience 
movement, we found that the J’ress ac^tivities in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement were completely beyond our control under the 
ordinary law. Again, Sir, when that first Ordinance expired at the end 
of six inonths, we did, in fact, do precisely what my Honourable friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Oour, suggests. Wc observed for a period of one or two 
months, and the results, I am afraid, were precisely those that might have 
btcii anti(?ipated. 'Ihe situation deteriorated very rapidly, and, after this 
interval of observation of one or tw^o months, it was necessary to issue a 
second Ordinance. I do not think. Sir, we can justly be expected to try 
another ])eriofl of observation. 

Xow^ Sir, this debate has provided one interesting incident in that my 
Hononrahle friend, Mr. itanga Iyer, has promised in one respect at any 
rate to siipj)ort clause 10 of this Hill, for, he said, that if any proposal 
weri', put forward which would have the effect of controlling the communal 
Press, he for one would vote for it. Well, Sir, I would invite his attention 
t( sub-clause (//) of clause 10. and 1 ('onfidently expect his support to that 
sub-clause at any rate. 

My friend, Sir Han Singh (lour, suggest(xl that we were not duly 
rf‘ceptivii of the arguments addressed to us from the other side of the House 
and he begged us to have some regard to the virtues of persuasion. Sir, 

I think WT, have listen(‘d very attentively to the arguments which have 
been addressed to us during these many days W’hen the Bill has been before 
the House, and 1 would ask Honourable Members opposite to remember 
that wc have »iot made these pioposals •lightly, that \vc had thought over 
tliem very ciarefullv before the\ wewe introdiieod and that we have reviewed 
them ver\ ('arefiillv during the Select Ck^mmittce procedure, and T would 
ask them to think that possibly if w c do not allow ourselves to be persuaded 
by the arguments that arc addressed to us, it may not be that wo are 
obstinate in the WTong. but that we are firm in the right. Sir, I oppose 
the aTnendriient. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
which I have to put is:^ 

“That dause 14 he omitted.” 

The motion 'was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is: 

“That clause 14 do stand part of the Bill.” 

1 

i 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 14 was added to the Bin.) 

i 

M!r. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“That clause 15 do stand part of the Bill.” 
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Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: Sir, I move: 

“That clause 15 of the Bill be omitted and the remaining clauses be re-numbered 
accordingly.” 

Sir, my only rt^ason for moving this amendment is that I belong to the 
Press, and this is one of the two amendments out of a list of 100 that 
I happened to give, but 1 do not propose to take much time of the House, 
for I am eonvineed that the Honourable the Home Member is obstinately 
stiff and persists in his wrong belief. Sir, I would only draw his attention 
to the statement made by his distinguished predecessor wdth whom we 
had i\ very good discussion in the Select Committee on the Press Bill. Sir 
James Crerar said that “Government had already gone a long way in 
reducing the period from three years to two years, and if we went beyond 
that”, be added “wc should be failing in our duty”. His distinguished 
successor has gone beyond that in the opposite direction (Laughter) and 
obviously he is performing his duty. But my duty to the House and the 
Press compels me to oppose his attempt to extend the period of operation 
of the Press Lfiw because all its detrimental effects will be upon the Press- 
for the extended period. 

Mr. B. Sitaiamaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : 1 would like to add only just a word. Government seem to have 
no justification at all for extending the period of these provisions. The 
Press was already penalised under the old Act, and as my Honourable 
friend has just now read a passage, it was a definite undertaking given to 
this House that its operation would come to an end at a particular period. 
We have', boon alienating the*, sympathies of the Press already. I woidd 
like to ask the Government whether this is an occasion to further alienate 
the sympatliies of the Press at a time when, according to them, constitu- 
tional experiments are to be made in this country. With these few words, 

I support the amendment.^ 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: WTith reference to the remarks made 
by my Honourable friend, Mr.. Ranga Iyer, in regard to the duration of the 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, I would merely refer him hi the fact 
that we are here dealing with totally different conditions and considerations 
to those which applied in the case of that Act. As he will remember, tha9 
Act was passed in order to deal specifically with the terrorist movement. 
It was passed at a time when the civil disobedience movement was not 
in operation, when, in the words of the Congress, it was suspended and 
there was some reasonable expectation that it would not be ^ renewed. 
Those conditions unfortunately do not prevail at the present tirne. The 
question of the duration of the Bill generally will come under consideration 
in connection with the amendments that are proposed on clause 1, and I, 
therefore, do not propose to enter into those considerations now. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
which I have now to put is 

“That clause 15 of the Bill be omitted and the remaining clauses be re-numbered 
accordingly.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 16 was added to the Bill. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rabimtoola) : The question 
is: 

“That clause 16 do stand part of the BilL** 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That clause 16 of the Bill be omitted.** 

As 1 have already observed in coniioction with my previous amendment, 
an attempt has been made in tJjis clause not only to widen the scope 
of the Press-controllin;j-le.i'islation, but lo w iden it too iniudi so as to 
bar even legitimate criticism. It is nut better controlling the ITess, but 
rerdly suppressing the whole of the Indian Press. On referring to the old 
Press Law of 1910, 1 find tlmt some of these clauses excepting sub-clause 
(n. and sub-clausc (/) were also in it and when it was repealed in 1922, 
tiicie was no necessity for the next ten years to liave these repressive laws. 
Jn the Ordinances, iliey w^ere all incorporated, but in October, 1931, when 
Act XXI 11 of 1931, the Press Emergency Act, was enacted, only the clauses 
relating to violeiK'e and murder were enacted and the other ])ortions were 
left out. 'riie Honoiirahlo the Home Mi'inhei* said tliat Mu* ex])iirieuce 
of Ihe two <»]• lhr(‘e moiitlis, when tlu're was no sucli legisbition in force, 
as is being contemplated now, was that the freedom of the Press w'as 
abused. He. has not (died any evidenct*, nor are W(‘ in a position to say 
whetlier there was a lu'cessilv during the regime of the Press Ordiiiaru-e 
for ap])licati()n of tlu's(*. (•.laus<‘s. I'he. (*laust‘s are so wide as to include 
almost any hind of eritif'isiii. It hegii^s with — “an\ thing that lends directly 
or indir(a'tl\ "• tlu' word ‘iudirectiN ’ extends the scopt'. of the clause to 
any (^xleiit. 'riieii tlu* claus(.*s d(‘j'.l with “sialiiction of soldiiTs’*. or “hatred 
or bringing into ('nntcannt the British juslica* in India". '^I’lie persoTis 
who arc guilty of tliese olTiautes as also other peo])le (‘oining under the 
newly creahul offeiu'i's ina\ l^e puni-^hed by ])roeeedinL* against tlnan in a 
('(jiirt of law, but if Madi w'ide powers are giv(*n to tlu^ ldx(a*utiv(^ to 
]U':cced against the Press, tlic\ lire sure to he abused. 

ft is known to Members o*' the House that not ()id_\ on f)n(‘ o(a*a<ion 
Imt on man\ an ocr-asion, alter tlu' ]nissing of th(‘si‘ Ordinanees, security 
w.is demanded from ruwvspapi r^- on the vi rv «iav that tlu*. Ordinances were 
promulgal('d. Tn the case of the Hiudnalan Tinier of Delhi, if 1 renumiher 
ariglit, security was demanded on tlui very day the Press Ordinance was 
promulgated. There was nothing to ])rove that they had infringed any of 
the sections of the OrdinaiK'' , hccausi; the seumriiy was demanded the 
very day on wdiicli tlie Ordmaiue (-anui into Fore.e. That shows that the 
Government or the nuigistracy arc not inclined to exercise their ])Ower 
discreetly. Any opinion that is not to Iheir liking, or is found to be hostile, 
is immediately punished with some, demand for security from the paper. 
Before widening a legislation wbicli is already too wide we should sec that 
public opinion in this country is not altogether stifled. As Sir Aruhammad 
ifakub rightly admitted, the Press has an educating effect on the masses. 

If anything and everything that appetirs in print is believed by the villagers, 
the fault is not of the newspaper publishers or editors. The education 
that the villagers have, jiot during the last 150 or 160 years of the British 
rule have not helped them to discriminate between what is wrong and 
what is right and it is no use putting the guilt at the door of the newspaper 
editors. As regards the commimal feelings it is the duty of the Press 
-to ‘give expression to the real feelings that are in the nation. The papers 
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are as much helpful to the Government as to the public for they give 
expression to the inner thoughts of the nation. If Indians are communaly 
I do not see why the Press should not rightly interpret that feeling and 
give expression to it. I have no quarrel with people who sincerely believe 
that there should be communalism, but I regret the intolerance of the 
communalist when he finds that his communalism is replied to by the 
other communalist. Let us be fair to both sides. If we were to enact 
laws against manifestation of communalism which is often evidenced in 
some of the interpellations in this House, I think we should begin with 
ourselves in this House. Sir, I do not see why the papers should not 
publish what is true. It may not be palatable and relishing, and for a 
despotic Government like the present bureaucratic Government, which are 
not resf>onsible to anybody, I think it is to their best interest to encourage 
honest and public criticism of their action. Instead of having a legis- 
lation gagging the entire Press, Government should see that the feelings 
of the people may be properly ventilated. If there is wrong information, 
if there is misleading nows in the Press, certainly other courses are open. 
There is not only one Press which is controlled by the Congress. In this 
House it is always claimed that the Congress inflncuce is not great, that 
they do not represent the majority or the masses or even the cultured 
classes. Why should not other non -Congress people start their own 
newspapers? In all c.ountrics, as Air. Eanga Iyer pointed out, advantage 
is taktni not only by politicians, but by other classes to ventilate their 
views and sometimes it is really very (tifficult to say whtit is the correct 
opinion bc(*ausc judgment is always biased by inclination and interest 
of the particular individual, even uncon.scioiisly. By this measure even 
legitimate (Titicism will be stopped, eliist now I got a letter from the 
Editor of one of Ihe Vornucular papers in Bengal that has the widest 
circulation in Bengal. He writes to me to say that under tlie pretext of 
attaching paddy for realisation of punitive taxes, all the .village rilf raffs go 
with the police and plunder the paddy that has been gathered in the 
granaries of the villagers in Nandigram village of Tainluk sub-division in 
the District of Alidnapur. He says, they have got authenticated reports 
from several persons, but they dare not publish it in the papers, because 
that will come under somo of these clauses as saying something against 
the police as a class. This is not an imaginary case. Every day journalists 
are fooling that they are failing in their duty to the public in not drawing 
attention to those grievances and events that are happening in India almost 
every day in the name of dealing with civil resistors. If this clause is to 
be strictly construed. Government will be found to bo guilty in more 
cases than one, for setting up class against class. T find in my constituency 
of Chittagong, Goveniment have ordered the realisation of punitive taxes 
from. Hindus alone. They have treated the whole Hindu community as 
presumably guilty of revolutionary crime. There are number of 
instances in which attempts are made to set class against class and, if 
this clause is to be strictly applied. Government officers will be found 
guilty. There may be some idea among my Aluslim friends that this 
lawlessness will not affect their fellow brethren. T have got in my hand 
a telegram from Mr. Abdul Maabud, President of a meeting in Chittagong. 
He wires:, 

‘*Gi*OFsly inaiiUing searche.*? of about 150 respectable Moslem houses of Alkarnn in 
the town mado Wednesday 16th instant on meagre information regarding absconders 
indignities caused to jtnrdnnaaJnn ladies some inside the house and some dragged to 
considerable distance and exposed in public street after removing male members under 
arrest to another place some pardanashin ladies roughly handled and rudely treated in 

B 
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the name of searches and Moslem males beaten and some grossly insulted. MosallitB 
stonued f.orn going to mosque. Mouzztn of Alkaran mosque threatened with bayonet 
and revolver to i)reveni Azan of afternoon prayer. In view of these facts learn great 
consfeniation causing l>iitcr lesentmciit and indignation in the Moslem community. 
This large mass meeting assembled at .Jamah Mosque premises on Friday 18th instant 
at 2 P.M., after Jiirna prayer under the presidency of Jamah Mosque Imam severely 
condemns sucli outrageous deed on iniujccnt ]>eaceful Moslem citizens of town and urges 
on His Excellency for an immediate inquiry by an impartial commission of officials and 
non-officials and for proper and adequate redress.** 

Even such n report of i\ mooting will not be published in any newspaper 
in ]Jerigal, liecausc it will come under the present Press Law. So, I 
say, that in this question there cannot be any difference between com- 
munities and individuals. When there is oppression, e.veryboc% in the 
country will suffer from it. Wo are not quoting imaginary cases in which 
this law will he rigoioiisly (‘nforced. Now, Government also claim that the 
civil disoh(‘(lieiu;e movement has been controlled, let there be no more 
drastic legislation, af least as regards the Press, by which alone Govern- 
ment will he in a position to know the sentiments prevailing among the 
masses. Sir, 1 move for the dtdetion of this clause. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, I, on belialf of the Indian Press and in 
my capacity as the Presideait of the l-pper India Journalistic Association, 
beg of the llonourabhi the Home Member not to dnve the lid down the 
seething cauldron. Sir, tlu' Press is the safety-valve, and 1 would ask 
him not to sit on the safety-valve. Sir, it is unnecessary for me here 
today at this late stage, and especially in view of certain considerations 
that you, Mr. President, urged, and with which I atn fully in agreement, 
to prolong tlie agony, for if is agony to me, of this futile debate. T know 
that the llonouralile tlie Home Member has liad for every “why” 
emanating from, this side of the House, a '‘wherefore” all his own, but 
as a working journalist I would ask him to (*onsid(^r and reconsider his 
position, because he is not taking action or contemplating the sanctioning 
of taking action under this measure against the offending editor, but 
against the ni'wspaper Press. If ho persists, as he has been persisting, 
Sir, in tlie evil eourst*, I would only l)cg of him once again to consider 
one or two things. Tlie operation of this law will he in the hands of those 
who will he the vielinis of the attacks in the Press. It is tlu'.y wlio would 
like to set up the criterion of journalistic goodness. 1 would beg of the 
Honourable the Home Member to consider whotlicr, — if he should persist, 
— if he would not af least inform tlie district officers concerned through 
the Local Governments and if he would not give an assurance on the floor 
of lliis House, that not one warning but two or three warnings would bo 
given to the Press before any action is taken. If he does not propose to 
grant tliis sim])l(' request, there will be no otlier alternative but — if my 
Party agree and if my colleagues agree — to press this motion to a division. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Sir, far be it from me to advocate the stopping 
or the crushing of the Press in India. When I made my speech early this 
morning in o]q)osing the motion for the deletion of clause 14, I made it 
quite clear that I appreciated the services of the Press in the country 
and that I recognised the work which it is doing in educating the masses. 
What I said, in that speech, was that there is a section of the Press 
which is creating trouble in this country, which is fanning the civil 
disobedience movement and which is giving encouragement to lawlessness, 
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and I submitted that it was that section of the Press whose activities 
ought to be brought under control. L hold that better control of such 
Press was needed than is the case today. Hir, in tlie j)rcsent clause, an 
effort has been made to enumerate the lInde^il*able activities of the Press 
and this clause aims at sto})ping those activities. Now, can anybody 
deny that there is a certain section of the Press in tliis country wliich 
lives only upon disseminating false and exagg(a*ated news? Can 
anybody deny that there is a section of the Press which lives upon 
‘Creating hatred betwtren communities and ( oinmunities? Can anybody 
deny that there is a section of tlu'. Press which lives upon extortion 
and blackmailing? Sir, it is this section of the Press whoso 
activities ought to bo curtailed, but it does not follow therefrom 
that 1 condemn the Press in this country wholesale. I submit that 
the objectionable activities of the Press enumerated from (a) to the 
end of the clause arc sucli as should not bo tolerated in any civilized 
oountry, and especially on the present occasion when wc find that the 
constitution of our country is on the anvil and wc find that a very 
suspicious atmosphere is being created, it must ho. the duty of every 
well-wisher of the country to help in creating a wholesome, a moderate 
and a peaceful alinospliere at the present time. After all, as has been 
so often said, this Pill is not going to be a permanent measure on the 
Statute-book. Tt has so often been said that an CTnorgcncy has been 
created by the present conditions and, therefore, wc have got to take 
some drastic measures. So long as the present conditions prevail in the 
country, it is extremely necessary that such activities of the Press should 
be curbed or, at any rate, stopped for a short time. With these remarks, 
Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzuffarpur cum Champamn: Non-Mnliam- 
madan) : Sir, T rise to support the amendment which has been moved, 
and r wish to do so in just a v(!rv few words. Sir, the fetters ^^■hich are 
tied round the neck of the Indian jh'oss are already too stilling, and the 
proposal embodied in this clause is of far too sweeping i\ nature to allow 
ns to give onr accord to it. Under the Press Act, a newspaper is called 
upon to dc])osit a sc^curity. This power has been misused in many cases 
in the pasr, and T sliall just mention one instance to show that the way 
in which tin; control is exercised on the Press is so stringent that the 
position is intolerable. Sir, there is a paper which is proposed to be 
published in ibis City of Delhi under the name of The National Call, and 
Mr. Sahani, who was the editor of the Hindusian Timcfi, is going to bo 
the editor of this paper. Now, before this paper has been even called 
into being, it bas been called upon to deposit a security of Ps. 2,000 — 
the maximum security under the law. Now, T ask, why lias the security 
been dema.ndcd? The paper is still in the womb of futurity. !Mr. Sabani 
had previousls been editor for about seven years of the Iliudustau Thnes^ 
and it would seem that because of bis conned with that paper this 
security has now been demanded. During his editorship of that paper, 
it was called upon only once to deposit a security; that was in 1030. The 
matter went up to the High Court, and the High Court declared thjit 
the demand of security w’as illegal. But, under the Press Act, the TIigli 
Court had no power to order refund of the money, or to cancel the 
executive order. This security which was demanded of Mr. Sahani was 
confiscated a few months later at a time when Mr. Sah.ani was in jail — 
about three months after Mr. Sahani had been in jail. In 1932, security 
was again demanded from the Hindustan Times in connection with certain 

B 2 
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articles which appeared in the paper subsequent to his resignation of tho 
editorship of that paper. So it can hardly be said that Mr. Sahani’s. 
antecedents justified the demanding of a security from the National Gall 
in any way, and no reason has been assigned in the order. 

'Jliis, Sir, is the way in which security is being demanded without any 
compunctioii, and without any regard for the provisions of the law, and 
this has luippened in the case of an Administration which is under the 
direct control of the Central Government. What are we to expect in the 
case of those papers which have to depend for their existence on the 
mercies of petty oHicials under different Local Governments? In my own 
province nf Bihar and Ofissa, there was a newspaper called the 
Searchlight. Security after security was demanded from that paper for 
small infringements of the law% sometimes more fancied than real; and 
the result was that that paper has ceased to exist and it has stopped 
publication for many months. As a matter of fact, we have no paper 
in our province. Tliese are the vagaries of the executive officials, and 
the provisions of the clause which is sought to be enacted are of such a 
Drac(nnc nature that I am unable to give my support to them. I will 
just refer only to one instance. In clause (h), it is stated to bo an offence 
to pmrnotc feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects. That is a very laudable object, but is not the present- 
law sufficient to cop(! with these situations? The Indian Penal Code was 
amended only a few years back, and the offence which is sought to be 
penalised under the provisions of this clause has also been provided for 
in the (‘xisiing law. Tlierefoni, I strongly object to any stringent provi- 
sions being enacted in this Bill to make the existence of the nationally- 
inclined papers more precarious than at present. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Ten Minutes Past Two 
of the (Hock. 


The Assembly re-asscinblcd after Lunch at Ten Minutes Past Two of 
the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) • in 
the Chair. 


Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian Com- 
merce) : Sir, I oppose the motion that clause 16 should form part of 
the Bill and T support, the motion for its deletion from the Bill. Sir, 
it is admitted by the Honourable the Home Member that the provisions 
of the Bill are irksome and might hurt many respectable newspapers in 
this country. T do not know whether any distinction can bo made about 
respectable papers so far as the Indian-owned Press is concerned. In his 
recent utterance, Sir Alfred Watson in England mentioned that all the 
Indian-owned papers in this country were against the Government and 
it must be admitted that Sir Alfred Watson knows more about the Press 
of this country than anybody else does. His opinion, therefore, should 
carry weight. According to him. Sir, there is no question of any respect- 
able Indian-owned paper, because all the papers arc brushed with the 
same paint. Under these circumstances, the hopes which were enter- 
tmned by Sir Muhammad Yakub and others* that this legislation will not 
affect the respectable section of the Press falls to the ground. 
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Now, first let us understand what is the necessity of this all-embracing 
legislation. So far as I remember, and I may be corrected if I am ^Tong, 
the Honourable the Home Member did not make out any serious case 
for the promulgation of such an all-embracing, repressing and, according 
to him, irksome legislation. In 1931, the Emergency Press Act was 
enacted and at that lime the predecessor of the Honourable the Home 
Member said that the Act had not gone an inch beyond the necessities of 
the time. It may nofe be necessary for me to read any passage from 
his speech when he was introducing that Bill. I may, however, quote 
a sentence or two. This is what he said: 

“The second point which I wish to emphasise is that this Bill is very narrow and 
restricted in its range. Tlie Government liave not sought to go one inch beyond the 
actual necessities of the case. ThouLdi the emergency is great, we have deliberately 
sought to restrict ourselves to the minimum requirements of the ease.” 

I wish the Honourable the Home Member in the present case had 
followed his predecessor’s steps and restricted the Bill to the absolute 
necessity of the present situation. This he has riol done. He has brought 
in a legislation which will hurt anybody and everybody and will especially 
gag the Press for a considerable time. Now, Sir, as regards the provi- 
sions. Most of the provisions are to be found in the old Act of 1910 
with the exception of the Explavafion conlained in section 153 A of the 
Indian Penal Code. These provisions were the subject of a judicial deci- 
sion in the Calcutta High Court and I may be permitted to refer to the 
judgment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins in the case which has already been 
cited three times in this House during these debates. On page 478 of 
the Indian Law Reports, 41 Calcutta, he says : ' 

“The provisions of section 4 {thnf fho portion to which tre arc. adding all that 
provitionn) are very comprehensive, .and its Language is as wide as human ingenuity 
could make it. Indeed, it appears to me to embrace the whole range of varying degrees 
of assurance from certainty on the one side to the very limits of impossibility on the 
other. 

Tt is difhcnlt to see to what lengths the operation of this section might not plausibly 
be extended by an ingenious mind. They would certainly extend to writings that may 
even command approval. ^ 

An .attack on that degraded section of the public which lives on the misery .and 
shame of others would come within this 'war/e spread net: the praise of a class "might 
not be free from risk. Much tliat is regarded as standard literature might undoubtedly 
bo caught.’* 

Sir, tli.at is not tlie langu.nge of an Indian journ.alist, but it is the 
language of one of the greatest Judges who have come out to this country 
to administer justice and whom at a difficult time Lord Morley chose 
to send out to Bengal for the purpose of restoring confidence in the minds 
of the public. If that is the langu.qgc used by such an eminent Judge, 
I ask the Plonour.able the Hrmc Member whether, in the light of that 
decision, he ouglit not to have restricted the operation of this clause and 
of the clauses wliich arc being added to s.anio so that it could be under- 
stood by an ordinary man and which would not gag the whole Indian 
section of the Press. I appeal to him to sec whether he cannot delete the 
whole clause or sucli portions thereof as he considers to he not necessary 
m the exigencies of the time and thus restrict the operation of these 
portions within reasonable bounds. We know how this Press Act and 
libe provisions contained in the Ordinances are operated on. I can say 
bow they are acted upon so far as Bengal is concei*ned. Even the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Council there are not allowed to be published 
if they contain anything against Government. Sir, no news can be given 
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in the papers and I know that practically every day newspapers get a sort 
of typed form saying that their articles do not come up to the proper 
standard. That being the case, how can the Press which is considered 
to be the fourth State function properly and use its influence even im 
educating the public opinion regarding the things which are coming on 
under the new Constitution. Sir, the object, I am constrained to say, 
is to gag tlie Press and to keen it under control so that it might not 
criticise the inadequacy or otherwise of the reforms which arc shortly to 
be introduced. That is the charge which 1 make and I trust the Honour- 
able the T-Tomc Member will even now find it possible to see that some of 
the very wide provisions are not resorted to. With these words, I support 
the amendment. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, the Honourable Member who just sat down 
has shown how section 4 of the old Press Act, the hlmcrgency Powers 
Act of 1931, is sufficient for the purposes of Government, how wide it is 
in its scope and how wide in its operation also it is; find T shfill point 
out that there is no necessity of the amendments that arc proposed in the 
new clause 10. Put, before that, I should like to point out how the 
present provision in the Indian Press Pmergenicy Powers Act is being 
worked, f shall take a typical case. Tn Bombay, there is a vill.-ige in the 
district of Satfira called Masur and (hero is a religious man who has got a 
press there. Tie generally goes all over the country find ti'fiches a number 
of boys and is doing religious work. The principal work ho has done so 
far is bringing back into the Hindu fold such persons as luive gone out of 
it generations ago. His energies for a number of years have been confined 
to the territory of Ooa where a number of Hindus were converted in 
previous generations to Christianity: but the people do not like that form 
of conversion and they were half-Christians and half-Hindus; and this 
Pawa of Masur hfis been proselytising and bringing (hem back into the 
Hindu fold and, up to this time has succeeded to the extent of some 
three or four thousands. This man keeps a press in that village wliere- 
from ho publishes religious hooks, geiierfdlv reprints of old books of 
Rnmdas. and so on. In spite of all this, he was taken into custody under 
the Ordinance and his press has been fit(?«chod, although, as far as my 
information goes, T do not think that finyihing but religions liliuvitiire was 
published by it; and the Government of Pombay one day issued an order 
of forfeiture of the press and offered the yircss for sale ..... 

Mr. K, Ahmed (Iiajshahi Division : Muhammadan Bural) : Since how 
long has he started the paper and this propaganda? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Five years ago. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Ah. The cat is out of the bag! (Laughter.) 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: There is no cat in it and the bag is almost empty. 
(Laughter.) And although many attempts have been made to get 
justice for this man, the Government arc so hard-hearted that they are 
not going to budge an inch and wo now see in this House the attitude of 
Government towards this Bill. Clause 16 roads: 

.. K) ^ seduce any officer, soldier, sailor, or airman in the Military, 

Niwal^or Air Forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance or his- 
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I (io not think there is any necessity of this sub-clause (c). If any 
individual commits that offence, ample provision has been made in one 
of the previous clauses of this Bill to haul him before a Court of law and, 
I do not think that if any newspaper is foolish enough to print such 
matter, it will have any effect. The editor will he liable to bo hauled up 
before a Court of law, and, as a matter of fact, the Military authorities 
do take precious care of their soldiers and they do not allow any news- 
papers to be read by the soldiers, at all events the Indian soldiers. As 
the Indian soldiers ore 'prevented from reading any Indian newspaper, so 
it does not matter what is published therein, and there is no necessity of 
providing such a sub-clause for protecting Indian soldiers; and, as the news- 
papers in the vernaculars are not read by Indian soldiers, I do not think 
there is any danger of their being seduced to give up His Majesty's service. 
Then clause (d) says: 

“to I)rinf]j into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government established by 
law in British India or the administration of justice in British India . . .” 

I do not think there is any necessity of such a sub-clause, because, 
under the Indian Penal Code, Government are sufficiently protected and 
many newspapers have been hauled up and punished under the regular 
law of the land. And, then, it goes on to say: 

“or any class or section of His Majesty’s subjects in British India or to excite 
disaffeci ion towards His Majesty or the said Ooverninent.” 

T think section 158 A is sufficient protection and sufficient provision 
against offences coming under this part of the clause. Corning to sub- 
clause (c)y where it says: 

“to put any person in fear or to cause aunoyance to him and thereby induce him 
to deliver to any person any property or valuable security or to do any act which he 
is not Icj^ally bound to do or to omit to do any act which he is legally entitled to do,”, 

this offence is usually done by an individual or by a number of men; and 
it is provided for in one of the earlier clauses of this Bill. But if a news- 
paper tries to commit this offence by publishing an article in a paper, his 
intentions will be simply futile. There cannot be any effect and, as I 
have pointed out just now that ’if niiv individual or if any editor or 
printer or publisher of a paper commits this otfence. he will be liable 
under the previous clause. .If a paper tries to do it. it will simply be 
useless, because we need not fear any result. Of course, in the news- 
papers there are sometimes advertisements in my ])art of the country 
wherein the wife gives noti(‘o to the husband that unli'ss he pays soinetliing 
like 150 or 200 rupees to her for money expended by her when he bad 
deserted her, she will marry some other man and will sue him for damages 
or recover from him the arrears of maintenance, and so on. That will 
be construed as a threat to deliver some properly and that perhaps may 
give some work for this sub-clause. But, in other cases, I submit, the 
clause will bo quite useless. In the same wray, sub-clause (/) is of not 
much use. It is intended to protect Government revenues; but I do not 
know whether the revenue of the landlord is protected thereby. So far 
as I can see, the wording is confined only to the land revenue which goes 
into the Government coffers. There is a reference to “or any rent of 
agricultural land or anything recoverable as arrears of or along with such 
rent". I do not think that will protect a landlord against the no-rent 
campaign or a. talukdar or a jagirdar. No provision has been made here 
in that respect 
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The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Why not? Surely it will give pro- 
tection ag&insfc a no-rent campaign. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : If the 
Honourable Member wishes to yield, he must resume his seat. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Yes, Sir, I yield. Has the Honourable the Home 
Member got to say any tiling? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I say, why does the Honourable 
Member suppose that this provision does not cover a no-rent campaign? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: T think my reading of the sub-chuise leads me to 
that conclusion : 

“Tn cncoura^'e or incite nny person to interfere with the administration of the law 
or with the maintenance of law and order/* — 

of course, that refers to Government alone, and a landlord does not come 
in here at all, — 

“or to coiniiiit luiv < Tence or to refuse or defer payment of any land-revenue, tax- 
rate, cess or other di.o or amount payable to Government”. . . 


The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Then go on. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: 


“or to any local authority, or any rent of agricultural land.” 

So T take it tliat this sub-clause protects the Government revenue alone 
and the landlord docs not come in. Government also own lands and 
when such lands are given on rent, it is rent and not land revenue. 
Land revenue is assessment; land revenue is one thing and rent is a 
diflFerent thing. When land belonging to Government is given to a tenant 
at twice or thrice the amount of the land revenue, the amount equal to 
the land revenue will be revenue, and the other portion will be rent 
paid to Government; and not to any private individual. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: Then what is the meaning of cess? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: That is local revenue, municipal revenue. That 
is my reading of the sub-clause. I may be wrong. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member) : That is 
misreading. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Now, with regard to sub-clause (g), my remarks 
are almost the same as those that I made with regard to the other sub- 
clauses. “To induce a public servant”, and so on, that is a clause about 
picketing, and I do not think that any provision is needed here, because 
the public will be sufficiently protected under the previous clauses and 
any article in a newspaper will not be of much use. 

Then, Sir, with regard to (Ji), I have got a particular objection to it, 
because the fear entertained is sufficiently covered by section 163 -A of 
the Indian Penal Code. 
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With regard to (i), I need not stress the point, because my remarks 
are almost the same. 

Therefore, it will be seen that the provisions of this clause are not at 
all necessary. They are superfluous, and, as has been pointed out, the 
inclusion of these sections will only give a handle to the subordinate 
authorities to attach presses and to recover heavy fines or to ask for 
heavy deposits and to forfeit them. In this way the whole Press will 
be disorganised; it will be demoralised, and the clause will stand in the 
way of the right kind of political education of the people. Government 
may desire to suppress the Press altogether, but they should also realise 
at the ^mc time that in these days it is not possible to gag the Press 
at all, and any such attempt at gagging the Press will simply rebound 
and perhaps it may injure Government the most. People ought to be 
properly educated tlirough the Press and then alone discontent will 
subside. If this is stopped, then discontent may boil and burst the 
vessel. With these few words, I support the amendment. 

Mr. 3?. Macqueen (Madras: Nominated Offtcial) : Sir, in rising to 
oppose this motion, I should like to make plain my own p.ersonal position 
with regard to Press legislation. As an Englishman, 1 dislike Press 
legislation very strongly, and I dislike section 1() of this Bill, but, at 
the same time, as a practical man, I realise that we are not living in a 
terrestrial paradise and wo have very often to do things which we may 
dislike. 

Now, in approaching the subject of these Press clauses, it appears to 
me that Honourable Members on the other side of the House have put 
forward two main arguments. The first is that there is no real necessity, 
on the facts :of the casc^ to legislate at all, and the second is that even 
if there is necessity, the clauses of the Bill are excessive or abnormal 
and are unduly repressive, and I do not think that any Member on this 
side of the House lias as yet taken up the challenge that was thrown 
out by my Honourable friend, Mr. S. G. Mitra, tliat there was a lack 
of evidence to justify any drastic action on the part of this House. 
Therefore, Sir, with the permission of the House, I should like to read 
a few extracts from vernacular newspapers that have be^en juiblished 
in the Presidency from which I come, namely, the Madras Presidency, 
and perhaps the argument will be re-inforced when Honourable IMembcrs 
realise that the Madras Presidency always has been and is now much 
less touched by political agitation than probably other provinces in India, 
and if this sort of thing can be published with impunity in Madr::s, one 
can imagine what kind of material will be found in the pnpers published 
in other provinces. Now, the first extract that I should like to read to 
the House is an aidicle that appeared in the Krishna Patriha of Masulipatam 
published on the 28tli March, 1931. It is an instructive article, because 
it exhibits more than one kind of material which Government cannot 
possibly permit to appear in the public Pres^i. It begins with a sort of 
vague general appeal to the religious passions of Hindus, and, towards 
the end of that artielc, it holds up to admiration those persons who were 
convicted and sentenced for murder in the Lahore trial. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : May I interrupt the Honourable Member and 
ask him whether that article was not written in Telugu? The Honourable 
Member is reading an English translation? Whose translation is that? 
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Mr. P Macqueen: Yes, Sir; the extracts which I am going to read are^ 
translations which, as I have said, arc from the vernacular papers. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Translation made by Government, is it not? 

Mr. P. Macqueen: Translation made by Government, certainly. 

Tlie article opens in this way: 

“Drirkness thickens before it is dawn. Where is the wonder that conditions are- 
becominp- more and more critical in the country? Believe that the chariot of the San- 
Clod is coiniim piercing through tlie veil of darkness. See how the flames from th^ 
fuiienil tjyrc that began l)1{izing at the cremation ground on tho banks of We Sutlej 
with streaks of blood liave l..‘en enveloping the whole country like a huge conflagration! 
Are the seven laldis of villages going to fall a prey to that world-destroying fire? 
Will this darkness accompanied by flames, like tho Gooddess Kali dancing on the body 
of Siva forgetting herself in the madness of her death-dance, devour that embodiment 
of peace, too?” 

The reference in the last sentence is probably to Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May T interrupt the Honourable Member and ask 
him under what clause of the ik'w Hill that will bo pimished? 

Mr. P. Macqueen: J take it lliat that would be punislnible under the 
Indian Hcnal Code. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: 'Fliat is it. 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav: Not under the provisions of this clause. 

Mr. P. Macqueen: I am sorry 1 cannot answer that question off-hand; 
What is ohjecitionable in this passage, apart from the application of the 
law, is the fa(‘t that it would inflame passions and is likely to arouse in 
Ihe minds of the people, who read it, hatred and contempt towards the 
Government as established by law. Towards the end of the article we- 
find this : 

“Why .^hnulcl Lord Irwin cause the Lahore hproe.*? to rliuih the gallows and plunge- 
tho country in Mich a .state of fuiy without showing any inrvey to them’” 

Here persons convicted and sentenced to be lianged for murder are 
described as heroes ! This is an infringement of the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, — sub-clause (h) of section 4 (1). Hero is an article 
which appeared on the Tlth Januai’y last in a newspaper called the 
Saiynf/rnJit at Nellore. I will just read oru' or two sentences from this 
to give Honourable Miunbers an idea of its general tenor: 

The domoTi of authority is now making its dance of death in onr rountrv in the 
most wonderful and horrid manner. . . Truth has no place. . . As for the authorities, 
thev make no distinction helwcon young or old, man or woman, literate or illiterate, 
and thoir husinr.ss is to humiliate innocent people calling them foul names and beating 
them with lathis and to open fire on them and kill them.” 

state of mind of people reading and believing 
about tho Government? T do not want to weary 
House with too many of theso extracts, but perhaps the next one 
would be of special interest, because it deals with a debate that was held 
m this Honourable House in the Simla Session : 

“No civilised government 
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— ^This is from Mathurhumi of the 17th September, 1932 — 

“No civilised government will adopt a policy of cruel treatment towards persons 
after they are put in prison, however grave their* offences might have been. But such 
moral principles will not affect our Government. . . Though Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury’e- 
adjournment motion in the Legislative Assembly in oonnection with this matter was 
finally withdrawn, it abundantly reveals the cruel mentality of the Government towards 
political prisoners.*’ 

Then, Sir, one of the activities which it is the intention of clause 16 
to prevent is the incitement of persons to i:cfuse. payment of taxes. There 
has been recently the introduction of re-scttienient in the districts of 
Kisina and Godavjiri in the Madras Presidency, and a newspaper, called 
Ryot PaLrika^ published an article on the 17th July, 1931, which finishes 
with these words; 

“Ryots must take a vow to fight even unto death, unless the enhanced settlement 
rates arc witlidrawii. They must carry out the constructive programme laid down by 
the Congre!<s, organise ryots’ as.sociations, acquire national spirit and strength and be- 
prepared to try to withhold the payment of the enhanced rates imposed by the Govern- 
ment.’’ 

That comes under siih-clauso (/) of clause 10. I do not think, in the short 
lime at my disposal, I need road any further extracts. I should like to 
just touch upon one point, namely, llie effect which sucli publications are 
likely to have on the people who road them. There seems to be a 
tondoncy to visualise the ordinary newspaper readiniT public as an honour- 
«a.blo and cultured Member of this Assembly sitting uj) in bed in the 
Western Hostel, sipping his morning tea and lahguidly turning over the 
p«agcs of the Statesman. That may bo one part of tlie newspaper 
reading public, but we have to rernembor the scrni-Iitorate working men 
of our great towns or the almost entirely illiterate cultivators in villages, 
perhaps 20 or 30 miles aAvay from the nearest railway station or telegraph 
office, who gather I’oimd the? village mantapam in the evening and listen 
while the little Brahmin sclioolmaster reads out extracts from a vernacular 
newspaper. Now, supposing they hoar continual al tacks upon (lovorn- 
rnent, imputations of evil motives, incitements to refuse payment of taxes, 
and so on, — and they liave, we know, «in oxaggeraii'd revonmee for the 
printed or written word, — what is likely to be the effect of having un- 
eontradieted statements of tliat sort poured into their ears? 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, made a slight excursion 
into the history of Press control in this cfamtry, and, if I understood him 
correctly, he said that soini'where about the eighties of the last century 
the policy of the OovUrnment was to kee]) tlio Press frer^ from control, 
and today that policy lias cliaiiged in the opposite direction. I entirely 
deny the aceuracy of that statement of tihe history of Press control in this 
country. The fact is that from the year .1835, that is to say, for the best 
part of a century, the consistent policy of the Government has been to 
maintain the Indian Press as free from control as possible, but not once, 
nor twice, but three times, circumstances have compelled them to impose 
or re-impose executive control. The first occaision was, as Mr. Jadhav 
referred us to, in 1878, when the Vernacular Press Act was passed, and 
it was then repealed four years later. Tlie second occasion was in 1908 
and 1910 wlien the Indian Press Act was passed. Then, 10 years later, 
or 12 years later, Government again decided that they would remove the* 
restrictions on the Press; that was in 1922. Unfortunately, the antici- 
pations of the Press Laws Committee and the Government which accepted 
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the recommendations of that Committee in 1922 have not been justified 
by subsequent events. 

Now, Sir, some guidance can perhaps be had in considering the matter 
in all its aspects if we look at the Press laws of other countries. I have 
heard it said several times in this House that such and such an item A 
legislation is all very well for a self-governing country, but will not do for 
India, and I have heard the argument put round the other way. But 
what do other countries do in the matter of Press control? Practically 
every civilised country in the world possesses a detailed Press Law, but 
they vary in the extent of powers which are given to the executive. With 
the exception of England, every country of any im])ortance in the world 
lias a Press Law. In Italy, for example-, a country in which — like India — 
the sentiment of national unity is recent and more than ordinarily self- 
conscious, the Press Law practically ha oris over the control of the Press 
to the Prefect of the province who is analogous to the Collector or Deputy 
Commissioner in an Indian district. Without his permission, no news- 
paper can siart publication. He can issue a formal warning and, if this 
formal warning is ignored on more than two occasions, he can suppress 
the paper altogetlio*. There is an appeal certainly. The appeal is i.o 
the Minister of the Interior. Or take the other great Asiatic countries. 
Irp China, the Press is subject to a rig'd and unblushing censorship 
controlled by the police. What do they do in Japan? In Japan, every 
newspaper is bound to furnish security, wdiethor it is a newdy started 
publication or one of long standing and there is a censorship or executive 
control in all matters concerning Military, Naval and Foreign Affairs. 
I do not want to weary the House by quoting the kind of matter which 
is defined in these Press Laws as objectionable, but I can assure Honour- 
able Members that if they care 1o look into books on this subject, they 
will find that it is extremely com prohen si vo and, by contrast with foreign 
definitions, our own definitions appear almost timid and moticulous. 

Now, Sir, 1 shall not go into detail with regard to clause 16. I would 
just like to look at it from the broader point of view. Clause 16 contains 
seven sub-clauses and, at first sight, they may appear to be particularly 
drastic, but actually these clauses contain very little that is new. The 
old Press Act of 1910, which was repealed in 1922, contained six definitions 
in section 4 and tlicse have been repeated with very little change in the 
present clause. There are other additions whicli come almost directly 
from the Indian Penal (.^ode, well-known sections like 124A and 15.3A and 
all that is really new consists in three items^ first the provision adding 
Airmen and Police to officers of the Army and Navy in the first sub-clause 
and then the provisions rebating to interference with recruitment for the 
Police which appears in sub-clause (?) and which is more or less conse- 
quential on clauses 2 and 3 of the Bill and, thirdly, the provision with 
regard to the incitement to refuse paymevnt of taxes. This last provision. 
Sir, does not seem to require very much specijil justification. Civilised 
States are based upon a triple foundation, first, the armed forces of the 
Crown, secondly, the Courts of law and, thirdly, and this is the essential 
condition of the other two, taxation and finance. The classical method 
of attempting to overthrow Government has so far been an attempt to 
debauch or destroy the Army and Navy or an attempt to paralyse the 
action of the Courts and it lias remained for the protagonists of the civil 
disobedience movement to attempt by severing the fiduciary tap-root, 
to bring the tree of Government to the ground. 
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Sir, I have attempted to show by quotations and extracts from actual 
newspapers that there does exist an urgent necessity for some control 
of the Press and I have referred, briefly 1 hope, to the history of the 
Press control in this country and to the Press Law in certain foreign 
countries, to show that there is nothing in the provisions of clause Id 
which is unduly oppressive or which is in any way abnormal. Sir, the 
liberty to print attacks on Government, to impute evil motives to Govern- 
ment, to inente to refusal to pay or to acts of violence — ^this liberty is 
not the true freedom of the Press and I would earnestly appeal to all 
Honourable Members, in considering this question, to set aside sentiment, 
not to approach it in the manner of cross-examining pleaders trying to 
demolish the opponent’s case nor yet of hide bound doctrinaires, but to 
approach it as praciical men who are faced with a problem tliat calls 
urgently for solution. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamacliariar ‘ (Tanjore cmn Trichinopoly, : Non- 
Muhammadan iiural) : 8ir, at lids time of the day, with a debate that 
has been dragging on for so many days, I shall try my best to flnish as 
early as possible, so that the agony may be over. Clause 16 is so worded 
that if I want to 1 can go on speaking for hours and hours, but I shall 
take only two or throe sub-clauses. Mr. Macqueen said that this was 
only a i*epetition of various Acts. I would invite the atiention of the House 
to three siib-chuiscs and ask the Govc'rnment to delete them and, if they 
do not agree, ihem to reject the entin? (*l:iuso. Now. sub-clause (d) says ; 

“to bring into Injtrod or ((mtenipl Ifis iSr.ijesty or Ibo Government established by 
law in ■Rriti«!}i India or the adininistridioii ( justice in British India or any class or 
section of 11 is Majesty’s .subjects in Bi itirih india or to excite disaffection towards His 
Majesty or the said (iovernmeiit.’’ 

Now, 8ir, this clause has been the Hubjoct of judicial decision from the time 
when the laio ]\lr. Tilak was prosecuted in. Bombay for his alleged first 
act of sedition. This w^us one important clause that was the subject 
matter of discussion then. Phore were other clauses, but the most 
impoi*taiit is tlic one which I have read out. That clause is to bring into 
hatred or contenqjt the Government established by law in British India. 
Now% I should like to know when is a person siipj)oscd to do that. Supposing 
I do something which brings into hatred a policeman in the corner of the 
street. Is it bringing the Government established by law into contempt? 
I am not drawing on my imagination. This very point was put before 
Mr. Justice Strachey in the Bombay High Court seriously in the Tilak trial. 
Then the words in this clause (d) are : 

“to excito disaffection towards His Majesty or the said Government.*’ 

Now, W’hat is meant by “disaffection’'? Is it absence of affection, or 
what? ^Yb.cro is it defined? When is a man supposed to have 

3 p.M. created disaffection? That, Sir, is the difficulty with which one 
is faced, but the difficulty is in no way lessened by the two Explanations 
that have been added to the clause : 

**Mxp7fwrf/ion 2. — Coinnumts pxprc.ssing disapprobation of tlio measures of tbo Govern- 
ment with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful means without exeitintr or 
attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection shall not he deemed to be of the 
nature described in clause (r7) of this .snh-scction.** 

Now, the difficulty is this. A man disapproves of a. measure and that 
man comments on it according to his temperament, strongly or in some- 
what less strong and mild language, and once he does that, he comes very 
dangerously near the provision — that He creates or attempts to create hatred. 
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coil tempt or disalVection. liccuuse a man must create a sort of contempt 
as against tliu person whose acts he exposes as being against the funda- 
mental principles of justice, else how on earth is ho going to disapprove 
of the inoasui’o in a way that docs not involve to a certain extent his 
crossing the border? Directly he does that, he is pounced upon by the 
criminal Courts and sentenced. Another Explanation to the same clause 
says : 

“Comments expressing disapprolmtion of the administrative or other action of the 
'Government without exciting hatred, contempt or disaffection. . 

Now, that is a ratlicr very important Explanation, But what that means, 
no one luiows. Perhaps the Government know. Perhaps the Courts will 
say tliat when tlie man is prosecuted. Now, I am laying so much stress 
upon this, because the point is iiyportant. 

Mr. Maequecn was referring to the re-settlcment in certain districts 
of the Madras Presidency. There are certa'n irrigation projects also in the 
Madras Presidency and one of them is the Mettur project. Now, so far 
as this settlement of the Godiivari and Kislna districts is concerned, there 
is a rather interesting episode which my friend, Mr. Maequecn, has not, 
I hope, forgotten and that is that the people did the very thing that this 
Act wants that they shoi^d not do, namely, they declined to pay the 
enhanced tax. The uproar was so great and so much trouble was appre- 
hended that the Government appointed a committee, to go into the whole 
thing and the latter found that the people really could not afford to pay 
this onhaiKied rate. Now, if the people had not threatened the Govern- 
ment that they would not pay the enhanced rate, Government would never 
have come forward to reconsider the settlement, as the committee, in 
spite of the tronblvi they took in order to find out favourable facts from 
the evidence, if any, and in spite of the action of tlui settlement effujer, 
was compelled to report that the people wore not able to pay the enhanced 
rate. There is another episode and a more instructive one and one which 
T think gave the lead to this sub-section i' iht‘ sl(V'v of Bardoli. That is a 
long story. Tliero is a book as thick as that in which is related the entire 
story, but I ean sum up the history of it in tlirce sentences. Tn this book, 
it was not printed by Government nor was it the authority of Government, 
there is a very instructive paper which shows that the gentleman who had 
boon appointed settlement officer took into consideration everything that 
had been settled at the previous settlement and all the facts and considera- 
tions which had heon urged in support of enhancing the settlement at that 
time. Tn enforcing the enhanced settlement rate, old women were turned 
out of their cottages, the people's huffaloes ’^vero attaehod, as also the 
very vessels used for cooking food. Then them was such a great trouble, 
and Ihe non-cn-opnraiion in connection with the payment of taxes went 
so far lhat eithoi. fmm compulsion from the Govornment of India ov on 
the inifintive of the TiOeal Government, a committee was appointed. That 
commitlee was presided over by an Bnirlishman. Now. here the true spirit 
of the Bncrlishnnan eamc ont. The result wa?? lhat a report, whi(di cannot 
he more damacinc lhan if it was written hv one, of the so-called ConirrosR 
agitators, was produced. Every aspect of the action taken bv the settle- 
ment officer was condemned, not bv an agitator, not by Gandhi ji, but by 
an English official — ivho, I believe, was occupying the position of a Com- 
missioner of a Division. The poiht of my remarks is that all these things 
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would not have oome into existence, if the people had not agitated and 
threatened that they would not pay this tax, these racasuves would not 
have been taken. 

Sir, in the Tanjore district of the Madras Presidency, we are supposed 
to be going to be benefited by a huge project, called the Mettur project, 
which started with an estimate of two crorcs and, as usual, developed into 
seven crores and I should not be surprised if it would go up in the end to 
thirteen crores. I do. not by the way know why these estimates always 
^o up so high from their original figure. People always try to find out the 
reason, but fail. One reason put forward was that there being the depres- 
sion in trade, the execution of the orders could not be secured in time. 
However, that is a minor point. The fact of the matter is that the settle- 
ment rule is, that for 30 years they cannot enhance the rates of assess- 
ment, once they fix the rate of assessment at the time of settlement. 
The rate is high enough, but that is another story, T won’t trouble this 
House with it now. Sir, the settlement operations have bled the people 
practically white in connection with the land revenue and T ^eel very 
strongly upon it. However, we have got to pay, and we do pay. Now, 
meanwhile this Mettur project comes into existence. We were promised 
water in July, 1932. Now, July, 1932, has gone, hut water has not come — 
that is also another story. (Laughter.) T cannot rielp telling you these 
stories. I am surrounded by stories created for the edification of this 
House by the Government themselves. (Laughter.) What can T 
do? They have now fixed extra assessment under cover of this cess 
or other. Sir, this assessment rate oomes into existence, almost 
immediately and what is it that wc are told? We would be compelled 
to pay, from next year, from the date of collection of the taxes from 
January, we will have to pay the enhanced revenue, altliongh the original 
period of 30 years has not expired. There have boon meetings hold all 
over the Tanjore district and what shall we do except to say that we 
won’t pay the extra rate? Government say — not of course in the regular 
wav of declaring that the rate has been enhanced, but bv a crooked way, 
but yon have got lo pay all thp same, and which really comes to the 
same thing. Sir, the passing of this Bill would prevent ns from stating 
that T would not pay this money. Now this is how the question of “incite- 
ment” comes. T am a large landholder and T preside over a moefinrr and 
T say, for instance, “T am not going to pay this sum”. Now. everybody 
knows that T sav that and so he also snvs he won’t pay, and this is how 
the “.ineitement” cornos in effect. Tf this danse had appeared as danse 
1, T would have, been able to give very manv instances to show Hint this 
danse should he eomnhJoly rejected . T will stop here for it is ah-eady 
time. Sir. T oppose this elnnse very strongly. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I just wish to say a few words regarding this clause 16. The most mis- 
chievous words in this clause arfe as anyone can sec “wliidi tend directly 
or indirectly to seduce, to bring into hatred, and to ])nt any person in fear” 
and then a whole list of that sort is given. Now, 1 have had some experience 
of the difficulty which these words “tend directly or indirectly” can create 
and I defy anyone to say that it is possible for any Court to come to a 
proper conclusion as to whether a certain writing tends directly or in- 
directly to do a certain thing or not. Throughout the Indian Penal 
Code or any other Criminal Law which has not come into existence within 
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the last few months or years, this phrase does not occur. It is the in- 
definitencss and the extremely comprehensive character of these worda 
that give special point to the miscliicf which a clause like this is likely to 
create. Now, what will the Courts have before them? They will have 
certain writings of a newspaper. How can any Court come to any conclu- 
sion whether those writings do or do not tend directly or indirectly to 
produce a certain effect. The Court is habituated to construing words 
according to their ordinary meaning. Now, so far as the construction of 
ordinary words in their ordinary sense is concerned, that is undoubtedly 
the function of the Court and the Court has to discharge that duty every 
day. fhit when it comes to asking the Court to say whether certain 
words tend directly or indirectly to produce a certain effect or not, I say 
it is an impossible task to saddle the Court with. The Court, under 
those circumstances, must accept the judgment of the executive. It has 
no option at all. Sir, lot us take an inst«ancc. Supposing a newspaper 
which is not favourably looked upon by the Executive Government happens 
to praise the conduct of a certain police force by saying that that force 
is extremely loyal to the Covernmont, it is quite possible', for a person to 
say tliat by suggesting that the Indian police force is loyal to the 
present Goveriimt'nt, it indire(*tlv reflects upon tlie character of that 
force. Is not that possibles? That is the sort of danger which a law 
ought to guard against. On the other hand, if this is to bo enafded into 
law, we arc really giving power to the executive to say whether they 
approve of certain writings or not fn <he sense whether they tend directly 
or indirectly to produce a certain result. And then the Court is absolutely 
powerless to say : No, the executive authorities are wrong. You can 
produce a certain number of other writings of that newspaper, but how 
can other writings throw any light iwon the writing in question. It is 
impossible, and if you ask any reader of n newspaper to say whether, in 
his opinion, it does not tend directly or indirectly to produce a certain 
result, then, if he is an honest man, It %vill be impossible for him to say 
whether it does or does not. Sir, by enacting a provision of this character, T 
submit, that the executive are not really forwarding the cause of justice or 
protecting the interests of law and order. It will bo really holding out 
a threat to the entire Press of the country. If thev happen to write 
unfavourably of certain measures of Government or of the conduct of the 
Government as a whole, then there is that sword hanging over their heads 
and tliey are liable to he pv?nalised. That can he the only effect and, I 
submit, that this is not the way of controlling the activities of the Press and 
directing it in the right channels. You are simply paralysing the Press 
and if that is the police , the Govornmont are perfectly entitled to enact .a 
measure of this sort. But if the policy bo to prevent the propagation of 
certain ideas which lend renlly to incitement of certnin classes of crime, 
then that policy cannot he achieved by a measure of this kind. If the 
Government really think that the Press in this eountry is so outrageous 
and it does so much harm to the countrv that it must he muzzled or con- 
trolled in the wav they like, then the only remedy from their point of view 
is to pstahlish censorship. Censorship would bo indeed better, because 
before a writing goes to the public it will be criticised by Government who 
M’ill go through it beforehand. Government officials will then say how 
much of it is objection able and how much is not. But how can a news- 
paper foresee whether a certain article will be liked by Government or not. 
It will bo impossible for any man to foresee that. Besides it is not the 
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responsible editor of the newspaper that writes everything- in a newspaper. 
There are so many correspondents who contribute articles to it. It Will 
be impossible for any newspaper editor to carry out his duties honestly if 
we have a clause like this and it will lead to any number of prosecutions 
if the Government so chose. It will also prevent all frank and honest 
criticism of the actions of Government. I doubt if' the Government think 
that we ought to have as little criticism of public measures as possible. 
If that is not their object, then I submit very respectfully to the Govern- 
ment and to the House that they ought not to put. on the Statute-book a 
law of this indefinite and dangerous character. I lise the word “dangerous’* 
advisedly, because it has a tendency to suppress the entire liberty of the 
Press and I do say that in the circumstances of any civilised country at the 
present day it is not a desirable thing to achieve. 


Mr* H.‘ P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
Sir, I will address myself very briefly to the general aspect of this question. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Macquoen, who just spoke and to whom I have 
listened with great pleasure told us about the c6ntrol which existt in ; 
various countries over the activities of the Press. I agree with a great 
deal of what he said in that connection, but I must draw two distinctions ' 
which he has apparently ignored. In the first place, the profession of 
journalism in this country, is harder, mpre unremunerative and dangerous 
than probably anywhere else. In the second place, the safeguards which 
exist in other countries which prevent the straining of the law and mis- 
carriage of justice do not exist to the same extent -in this country. There- . 
fore, it would be idle to draw any analogies from the control which. is, 
exercised over the Press in other parts of the world. 

Sir, so far as the Press in India is concerned, everybody recognises 
that there is a certain section which indulges in a license which ought 
never to be permitted. But if I have to choose between permitting a little 
license to an unbridled section of the Press and the total elimination of 
all expression of honest opinion, then 1 would certainly plump for the 
fomer. It is idle to say that penajl laws affect only the guilty, and that 
the honest man, the man who pursues his profession in a straightforward way 
has nothing to fear. I say, it would be idle to pretend that in view of 
the fact that in the past few years many innocent persons have been drawn 
into the net along with the guilty. After all, the most effective wav of 
controlling the license of the Press is not by imposing more and more rigid 
restrictions. You can do it up to a point, hut you cannot carry it to the 
point of practically extinguishing all honest expression of opinion. Why 
do not Goveniment organise their publicity department in a more rational 
and better way? The sort of publicity which Government give to their 
acts and policies would not impress even a fourth form schoolboy. Let 
Government, if they want that a gullible public should not be misled by 
the vapourings of the irresponsible section of the Press, put a couple of 
live journalists in charge of the publicity department both at headquarters . 
find in every provincial Government. As a matter of fact, when one con- 
templates the all-embrricing comprehensiveness of the activity of Govom- 
ment in this country, activities which range over the whole of our acts 
and omissions, one is appalled at the inadequacy and inefficiency, of thq 
publicity which Government give to their actions and their policies even in 
iBatters of the most vital, importance. Take the Ottawa 'Pact, the most 
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recent example. Government leave the public to form^ its own judgment 
on insufficient materials, and you cannot find fault W'ith the public if it 
forms its judgment by what it sees in the papers. If 1 repeat, Government 
have only to depend on more and more rigid control of the Press in order to 
suppress the mischievous activities of a section, it would be a dangerous 
and a one-sided policy which will neither pay them nor will it be effective. 
The only cure is the growing healthiness of public opinion, and in many 
directions those healthy influences are at work. Our provincial Legislatures 
are in Session for many months of the year The officers of Government 
have various opportunities of meeting people and explaining to them the 
exact import of various Government policies; and in several other directions 
•the public has got sources of education and infonnation which were 
denied to us in the past. These forces being at work, it is, I think^ .an 
absolutely retrograde step to think of imposing the sort of drastic cdnirol 
which this clause proposes to introduce. It is .all very weU to say that you 
are aiming at the guilty, but the honest journalist has a right to be allowed 
to pursue his avocation fearlessly, and I want to know if, with such' all- 
embracing provisions, the honest journalist can ply his profession without 
constant fear of the law. I, therefore, feel that while up to a point 
control of the Press is essential, and that it is a recognised fortri of Govern- 
ment activity in all civilised countries, you cannot go beyond certain 
recognised limits, and if Government find that control of the Press has 
proved ineffective, there are other ways in whiejh they can make it effect- 
ive than by continually tightening up the reins of the law and punishing 
both the innocent and the guilty. 


Mr, Amar Kath Dutt (Burdw^an Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
Sir, I also support the amendment for deletion of this clause. The clause 
seeks to add more than half a dozen sub-clauses to section 4 of Act 23 
of 19B1. Sir, I think the power which we gave to Government by the 
Act of 1931 was more than what was necessary, but after having that 
power they want to have more powers. There is a proverb in Bengali 
which says that the more you feed a boy the more he wants. So is 
the case here with Government. In spite of our objection and in spite 
of our protests, they had the Act of 1931 passed in this House which was 
against the freedom of the Press. Now, seeing that they have got certain 
powers, they want to add to those powers. With respect to this, I think 
the legal aspect of the difficulty of administering the law, as worded here, 
has been given out by one whose authority here about the difficulties 
of administering the law will not be challenged by anybody, — ^namely, 
the ea-Chief Justice of the Madras High Courti who had to administer the 
law as it stood. I will not waste the time of the House by dilating on 
these points, but what I want to submit is that in their own interest they 
ought not to try to have such powers as these; and I can do no better 
than quote the words of a great statesman with respect to the Press Lav^ 
in India which will convince them at once that what they are attempting 
to do now is not to their own interests. This is what Mr. Gladstone said 
in the House of Commons with regard to the views of the Duke of 
Buckingham, a former Governor of Madras; 

“He thlnke that by this fidgetty attempt to bolster; up power by- a ^ law of an' 
arbitrary, chwacter, the Government of India were not gaining strength, but wero 
bringing upon themselves weakness. “ 
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These words would apply with greater force at the present 'moment 
io the action of Government in trying to muzzle the Press, the fourth 
estate. Then again certain allegations have been made against the 
Vernacular Press of the country. With respect to that, Sir^ we must 
admit that the Press has become far better than what it was in those days, 
and the language in which Mr. Gladstone characterised the Vernacular 
Pr^ss of those times will bear repetition here. He says: 

. “In many cases it might be folly and levity of the things written, but in 

which indications might be ' found of intelligence and right-mindediiess. I hold the 
Vernacular Press to be a useful indication of the under-currents which may be running 
through the mass of Indian population. But if any serious spirit of disaffection or 
hostility is increasing among the people, indications will float to the surface among 
the VernMular papers as surely as the dross is thrown to the surface of molten metal. 
Systematic attempts to excite hostility or sedition I would prosecute ”— is what 
tkt Thikt of Buckingham says — “but for this the present law provides, in the l^enal. 
Code and to my mind sufficiently; and in an emergency, should any su,ch arise, there 
is. the same power of the State to restrain a man who writes as a man who speaks it.” 

That being so, I submit that to deal with all these offences there arO: 
ample powers if you want them save and except powers which should not 
be vested in the executive such as “to encourage or incite any person to 
interfere with the administration of the law**. We do not know what is 
meant by administration of law in this country. Even lathi charges and 
destroying properties and temples also are considered probably part of the 
administration of law. That being so, I submit, the clause is so wide 
that we should not allow it to be inserted in an already too much rigorous 
law which is being attempted to be enacted. With these words, I support 
the deletion of the clause. 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: 8ir, we have heard a varied attack 
on the provisions of this clause and the principle of it. Now I should 
like to address myself in the first place to the question of why these 
powers are necessary and the answer is very simple : the proved in- 
effectiveness of the existing law. Under the existing law — and by existing 
law 1 do not refer to tlic powers we have taken by the Ordinances, but to the 
ordinary law — a paper can only be' proceeded against by a prosecution of 
the editor and the publisher. For many years the Government, who 
take no pleasure in exercising this control over the Press, endeavoured 
to deal with the Press by a system of instituting prosecutions in the 
most extreme and outrageous cases, but that system demonstrably broke 
down in the years during which thig agitation which culminated in the 
civil disobedience movement was gathering strength. There are two 
main reasons why the ordinary law was ineffective. In the first place, 
prosecution for sedition is a very elaborate proceeding as Honourable 
Members well know. It takes a long time; it involves considerable 

expenditure, and all that time there is nothing to prevent the newspaper 

going on day after day producing articles of a similar character. In the 
second place, when a conviction is obtained, in very many cases it is 
obtained against a man of straw. A newspaper which deliberately sets 
itself the task of stirring up hatred and contempt against the Government 
frequently and in some provinces almost invariably provides itself with a 
dummy or jail editor. A man is paid a small sum of money and is made 

to pose as the editor for the purposes of going to jail when a conviction 

is obtained, and the man who is really inspiring the policy of the paper 
and writing the articles sits Safely in the background. By those methods 
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one, cannot really control a press which is detemained to pursue s poBejE. 
of stirring up hatred and contempt against the Government. Under, 
different conditions these powers for which we now ask may not be 
required, I hope and trust that after some years they will not be 
required! If this country will settle down to a new constitution and’ 
work it in a constitutional way, these powers will not be required. But^ 
at the present moment, in the conditions through which we are going, they 
are most essentially needed. 

Now, we have heard in the very admirable maiden speech of Mr-: 
Macqiieen, on which I should like to congratulate him — ^we have heard a. 
practical story of how these charges against the Government, these falsa* 
rumours, affect people, the impression that they create in the villages* 
and among the less educated •population. My Honourable friend, Mr- 
Mcdy, attacked us vigorously for not meeting these charges, these falsa 
rumours, by the issue of communiques. I am accustomed to hearing, 
attacks on our publicity department. Eve^body is ready with their 
criticisms, with their suggestions, except those who have to deal with the 
problem in a practical way and they realise the difficulties. In the first , 
place, it is difficult to get into a deliberately hostile Press the point of view 
of the Government. Ifc is an exceedingly difficult task. The House must 
remember that we are not dealing with what one might call an impartial 
Press, as one sees it perhaps in a country like England, where you have 
one side and the other side, and there is not the slightest difficulty in 
getting into the Press effective representation of any reasonable view. But 
when the great hulk of the Press is ranged — as we must admit it is ranged — 
against the Government it is very difficult to get effective publicity for 
the. Goyernmeut point of view; and, in the second place, surely it is a 
commonplace that it is exceedingly difficult to overtake a lie. Government 
cap publish a contradiction in a communique, but the mischief is already 
done by th^ original false statement or insinuation 


Mr. H. P. Mody: Why are you not first in the field? 

The Honourable Mr, H. G. Haig: ’Because it is quite impossible for ue 
to anticipate the various misrepresentations of our action that a very fertile 
Press pours out. We are not afraid of the truth; we arc not afraid of 
honest criticism; tlio Government of India and all the Local Governments 
are by this time very fairly inured to criticism; but we are afraid of 
falsehoods, wc are afraid of dislionest and malicious criticism; for in this 
country it does an infinity of harm. I do not think that the Press need 
be seriously alarmed; that is to say, the honest and well conducted Press, 
and I do not suggest for a moment that there are not a large number of 
admirably conducted nowepapers in this country. 


, My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Independent Party, accused 
us of drafting^ this clause in very wide terms and referred in particular * 
to the worde “directly or indirectly". I think in the Select Committee 
we. did a good deal to meet that criticism. It is no doubt true that >*f 
the Words stttud, entirely unmodified, “directly or indirectly bring into* 
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hatred or contempt*' (which is perhaps the most important of the sub- 
clause), they may be difficult to interpret. But realising the force of 
that criticism, we inserted certain Explanaimis, and those Explanations 
make ‘it quite clear that certain comments do not in fact come within 
the terms of sub-clause (d). Those are Explanations wliich are taken from 
the existing law of sedition and will not, 1 think, as my friend, Eaja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar, suggested, present insoluble problems to the 
High Courts, for they -have in fact formed the subject of numerous and 
•elaborate rulings already. 

It has also been said that by enacting this claiise we shall be sitting 
on the safety valve. That is the last thing we want to do, and if the 
passing of this clause really closed the safety valve, I should not be 
proposing it. We are doing what we really consider necessary in order 
to check most dangerous incitements to viclence, revolution, disobedience 
of the law and all kinds of feeling of hatred and contempt of the Govern- 
ment. But, Sir, that is not or should not be the normal material that 
is put forth by the l^ress. There is nothing to prevent the Press express-^ 
ing their views frankly and vigorously, as they do at present, on all the 
main topics of the day, on the constitutional issues, on the imtouchability 
question, on the failures of the Government, on the proceedings of this 
House, on the release of Mr. Gandhi, and many other such topies. We 
have the advantage of the views of the Press on all matters that really 
concern the country. Therefore, I submit that we are very far from 
sitting on the safety valve. The safety valve ds working in full blast, 
•shall I say. 

Well, Sir, I do not think 1 need add much more. My Honourable 
Iriend, the Leader of the Independent Party, disliking our provisions 
suggested that he would prefer a censorship.. I do not believe, however 
much editors of the. newspaper press of India may dislike the provisions 
of this Bill, I do not think they would ask for a censorship. If they 
are in any doubt as to wiietlier particular matters might come within 
the provisions of this clause, it is. always open to them to seek advice and 
they will always receive it. But, Sir, that is coming rather near a 
censorship, and for that very reason my information is that they do not 
often seek that advice. Therefore, 1 suggest that tlu' alternative 
suggestion of my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Bahim, would not be 
welcomed by the editors of the Indian Press. 

My friend, Raja Baliadur Krishnamncliariar, took special exception 
to sub-clause (/), in that it prohibited the preaching of a no-rent or no- 
revonue campaign, and he cited the case of Bardoli. Well, Sir, the 
Bardoli question was one of great controversy and complication, and I do 
not myself accept his account of it as giving a complete narrative or 
»explanation of what happened. But, Sir, I would ask him to reflect on 
the moral of Bardoli. The cultivators in Bardoli, after conducting an 
agitation which, I admit, did go beyond constitutional limits and did 
include refusal to pay revenue, eventually convinced the Government that 
there were grounds for modifying their assessment. And what happened 
after that? The cultivators, I am afraid, misunderstood the position of 
Government, and thought that they had obtained this concession not by 
convincing the Government that their case was a good one, but by 
threatening the Government and by adopting a policy of refusing to pay 
their revenue; and the result was that two or three years later, for no 
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reason at all, they tried once more to refuse to pay their land revenue 
and thought once more by following these same means they would secure 
the same results. And did they secure the same results, or did they secure 
for themselves extreme suffering, useless suffering, and, in the end, utter 
failure ? No, Sir, we cannot accept as a legitimate method of afgitation orga* 
nized refusal to pay Government dues. I do not think. Sir, it is necessary 
to add anything more. I oppose the amendment « 


Sir Abdur Rahim: May I say one word? 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Is it a 
personal explanation ? 


Sir Abdur Rahim: Yes, Sir. I never suggested for one moment that 
the Government should institute censorship. I should be the last person 
to make a suggestion of that character. I said all that in order to show 
how far this Bill went, that it would be much better to go further and 
have censorship if they wanted to suppress the liberty of the Press. 

The Honourable Mr, H. G. Haig : I am sorry I misunderstood the 
Honourable Member. It wag merely his method of expressing his 
extreme repugnance to this Bill. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
I have to put is: 

“That clause 16 of the Bill be omitted. “ 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES— 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Cliandi Mai Gola, Bhagat. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Ghinoy, Mr. Rahimtoola M. 

Butt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. R. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Lalohand Navalrai, Mr. 

Maswood Ajhmad, Mr. M. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 


Mody, Mr. H. P*. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Pandian, Mr. B. Rajaram.. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Fatil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Ranga Ivor, Mr. C. S. 

Reddi, l4r. P. G. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna^. 
Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas; 
Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 
Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad.. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P'. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr,. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Br. 
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Abdul Hye^ Khan Bahadur 

Hasnat Muhammad. 

Acott, Mr. A. fi. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana^ Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Anklesaria, Mr. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Bower, Mr. E. H. M. 

Burt, Mr. B. G. 

Dalai, Dr. B. D. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 

Dunn, Mr. C. W. 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Shaikh. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Crraham, Sir Lancelot. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. W. 

Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 
Hezlett. Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lt. Nawab 

Muhammad. 

Ishwarsing'ji, Nawab Naharsingji. 
Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhury 

Muhammad. 

Jameis, Mr. F. E. 


The motioix was negatived. 


Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

La] Chand, Hony. Captain Bao 
Bahadur Ghaudhri. 

Mackenzie, Mr. B. T. H. 

Macqueen, Mr. P. 

Meek, Dr. D. B. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Btii Bahadur S. C. 
Nayudu, Bao Bahadur B. V. Sri Hari 
;^o. 

Bafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Bajah, Bao Bahadur M. G. 

Bau, Mr. P. B. 

Byan, Mr. T. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhairimad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Smith, Mr. B. 

Sorley, Mr. H. T. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla>al-M£miin. 
Tottenham, Mr. G. B. F. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 
Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Sir. 


NOES— 65. 
Abul 


Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I move : 

“That after ExplanatAon to clause 16 of the Bill, the following Proviso be 
inserted : 

‘Provided that no action be taken against any newspaper without at least two 
consecutive warnings being given and disnregarded*.” 

I do not think any speech is necessary to commend my amendment to 
the acceptance of the House. If any newspaper publishes 
indecent or objectionable matter, it is only due to it to give 
it one or two warnings to restrain it from publishing it and then to take 
action if the warnings are disregarded. Sir, I move. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: 1 support the amendment of my friend, Mr. Sarma. 
It is a very reasonable amendment. Being long in the journalistic line, 
Mr. Sarma has tabled it and as he is a Nominated Member, Government 
may be inclined to accept it. It is very difficult for the journalist to 
know what Government are taking exception to. In his last speech, the 
Honourable the Home Mfember said that in the provinces where there were 
officers charged with the duty of censoring, if they were consulted they 
were always agreeable to give opinion. I know personally that that 
is not a fact in Bengal. Some of the journalists and Press agencies 
complained to us that when they receive news from the mufassil they 
want to consult the Deputy Secretary to the Political Department as to 
what things are objectionable and, not infrequently, the gentleman in 
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' charge refuses to make himself responsible by giving any opinion. When, 
there is a European ofiicer, he is free in giving advice but when it is the 
lot of an Indian 1. C. S. officer, he is probably afraid of the G. I. J). and 
he refuses to. say whether it will be considered objectionable or not by 
tlie Government. 1 shall be very glad if the Honourable the Home 
Member gives an assurance in this House that it will be binding on the 
officers in the provinces who are charged with this function to say definitely 
what they consider objectionable. That will help a good deal; but in 
any case the amendment of Mr. Surma is very reasonable. Before 

forfeiture or any drastic step is taken, the editors should be warned. It is 
: known that editors are not generally the proprietors. The provision in 
this clause is so drastic that it is the proprieW or the joint stock company 
of shareholders that suffer. They should get a chance before Government 
take action under this law. So I support this amendment. 

Mr. N. R. Gunja] (Bombay Central Division: Non<Muhammadan 
Rural) : (Speaking in the Vernacular, the Honourable Member supported 
the amendment.) 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, the normal practice in the 
administration of these Press provisions, I think 1 am correct in saying, is 
that warnings are given to newspapers before action is taken against them. 
Buti Sir, 1 cimnot agree to a Statutory provision that there should be 
one or more warnings before any action can be taken. The warning in 
the mrajority of cases may be useful and effective, but there are certain 
cases wliere the offence is deliberate and is known to be deliberate, where 
the warning would be entirely thrown away, and it is necessary in my 
opinion that tlie discretion of the executive should be retained to give 
warning in suitable cases, but in other cases to proceed to take action at 
once if the circumstances appear to warrant it. 

Now, Sir, we have had some difference of opinion between two Honour- 
able Members from Bengal as to what actually happens in that province. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, said that though there was an officer 
whose duty it was to keep in touch with the Press, he was reluctant to 
‘give advice wlitni asked for it. On the other hand, as far as T understood 
him, Mr. Sen, earlier in the debate, made it a matter of complaint that 
editors in Bengal were continually receiving warnings from, apparently, 
the same officer. T must leave it to the two Honourable Members to 
reconcile their statements. 

Mr. S. 0, Mitra: We are ready to reconcile it. It is not contradictory. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: When the Press Ordinance was 
introduced in 1930, I was present at a conference which Lord Irwin held 
with several well-known editors of Indian newspapers, and the difficulties 
that might ririse in the administration of the Press Ordinance were fully 
discussed at that time. As a result of that discussion, wo addressed a 
letter to Local Governmtmis asking them to observe due care in the 
administration of the Ordinance. If it is any satisfaction to Honourable 
Members I should be glad to call the attention of Local Governments 
again, when this Act is passed, to the suggestions we made to them in 
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Ml. President (Tbe Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola): The question 
is : 

“That after ExjUanation i to clause 16 of the Bill, the following Proviso be 
inserted : 

‘Provided that no action be taken against any^ newspaper without at least two 
vconsecutive warnings being given and disregarded’.’* 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES~33. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

A1)dur Rahim, Sir. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

BLuput Sing, Mr. 

Chandi Mai Gola, Bhagat. 

Butt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

HGrour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Ounjal, Mr. N. R. 

Jsmail Khan, Haji Chaudhury 
Mhhammad. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V.. 

.Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Misra., Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 


Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Pandian, Mr. B; Rajaram. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Raaga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Heddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 
Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Sen, Pandit Sat3rendra Nath. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-Mamun. 
Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 


NOES--«). 


.Abdul Hye, Khan Bahadur Abul 
Hasant Muhammad. 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Ahmed, Mr K. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Bajpai, Mr. G', S.. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Bower, Mr. E. H. M, 

Burt, Mr. B. C, 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. i 
DcSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakuroar Sing. 

Dunn, Mr. C. W. 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. 

Fox. Mr. H. B. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Gieenfield. Mr. H. C. 

Gwynne, Mr. 0. W. 

Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, M!r. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur i 
Saifdat. 

Lai Ghand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Ohaudhri. 


Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Macqueen, Mr. P. 

Mas wood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Meek, Dr. D. B. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. 0. 
Nayudu, Rao Bahadur B. V. Sri Hari 
Rao. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Kban Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Ran, Mr. P. R. 

Ryan, Mr. T. 

Schuster. The Honourable Sir George. 
Soott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Smith, Mr. R. 

Sorley, JJr. H. T. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. . • 
Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Sir. 


The motion was negatived. 

<31aupe 16 was added to the Bill. 

• Claused 17 to 20 were added to the Bill. 

• . . . I . j '.J • ■. 
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ICr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I 
move: 

“That after clause 20 of the Bill, the following new clause be added : 

‘21. That all the convictions made and sentences passed under this Act shall be 
subject to appeal to the O^urt to which appeals ordinarily lie and shall be open to 
revision by the High Court*.*’ 

Sir, we have come to the fag end of these amendments and it must be 
a gratification to the Honourable the Home Member that he will soon 
stand congratulated that by his tenacity. I won’t say obstinacy, he has 
shown that he has succeeded in all the amendments being rejected except 
perhaps the one with regard to the sentence in one case having been 
maintained to three months. Sir, I must confess that in putting forward 
this amendment, my main* reason is to get certain doubts removed, in 
connection with the right of appeal and right of revision with regard to 
the offences and the orders that are incorporated in this Bill. Sir, it is 
quite plain that the Bill, as it stands, does not provide for any appeals 
against tlie convictions and the sentences which are governed by the 
clauses of this Bill commencing from clause 2 to clause 8, and also it is 
quite plain with regard to the orders to be passed under this Bill which 
are covered by clause 13, that no right of appeal or of revision has been 
provided by this Bill. Sir, T am conscious of this and it will be a question 
for the Honourable the Law Member to ansNver in clear and definite terms 
whether, under the Criminal Procedure Code, or under any other law, 
there is a right of an appeal and a right of revision with regard to these 
offences and orders contained, in ibis Bill. Sir, it is known to the House 
that, in the beginning, the original Bill intended that these offences should 
be incorporated and made part of the Penal Code. Of course, if they had 
been made part of the Penal Code, I do not think any difficulty would 
have arisen or there would have been any doubt with regard to the appeal 
against such orders and there would have been power of appeal under the 
Criminal Procedure Code. But it was not the will or the wish of this 
House that such drastic measures, which are of a temporary nature, 
should be put on a permanent Statute-book like the Indian Penal Code. 
Therefore, it was wise on the part of the Select Committee to have made 
this a separate Bill for consideration. But it should be made clear that 
on account of these clauses being incorporated in this Bill, the right of 
appeal and the right of revision- do not go away. I said that it was 
mainly with a view to removing those doubts that had moved this 
amendment and it would very much depend upon the reply that 1 get from 
the Honourable the Law Member whether T should withdraw my amend- 
ment or let it remain as it was. 

Sir, it will be seen that clauses 2 to 8 provide convictions and punish- 
ment. Now, with regard to clause 8, while it was being debated yesterday, 
a question arose whether an appeal would lie under chause 8, and the 
given by the Honourable the Law Member was that it would lie. 
But I would like the Honourable the Law Member to say with regard to 
clauses 2 to 7 whether they also are similarly appealable. Also I would 
like to know whether they are such as could be revised by the High Court 
either under section 107 of the Government of India Act or section 439 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Sir, I myself am conscious of a provi- 
sion in the Criminal Procedure Code which is contained in section 408 
and which reads thus: 

“Any pereon collected on a trial held by an Assistant Sessions Judge, a District 
Magistrate or other Magistrate of the first class or any person sentenced under section 
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439 or in respect of whom an order has been made or sentence has been passed under 
section 318 by a Magistrate of the first class may appeal in the Court of Session.*' 

Now, according to this section it is quite plain that an appeal would 
lie, because, in these clauses, you will find that there will be a trial made 
before a J'irst Class Magistrate, who, after the trial has gone on in its 
usual way, will come to a decision. Then, according to this section, unless 
it is restricted by any other section, an appeal would lie. Now, in section 
404 of the Criminal Procedure Code, it is saidr 

**No appeal shall lie from any judgment or order of a criminal Court expect as- 
provided for by this Code or by any other law for the time being in force.** 

Unless it is said that section 408 applies, the appeal would not lie. There- 
fore, there is some doubt about it and it is because of that do\ibt that 
I wish to make it quite clear and plain for laymen if not for lawyers and 
I would like to have a definite statement from the Honourable the Law 
Member. 

Now, with regard to the revision. Section 439 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code allov/s the High Court as a Court of revision to send for the proceed- 
ings and pass orders as if it were a Court of appeal. Tn my humble 
opinion, all sections to which I have referred would allow the High Court 
to call for the records of these proceedings and to pass orders. Sir, the 
word “proceeding" is a very wide word and the powers of the High 
Court are wide enough. There is also section 107 of the Government of 
India Act which allows the High Court to exercise its powers of super- 
intendence. Now, Sir, this much with regard to the sections to which I 
have referred. But, as I have also put in another amendment with regard 
to the orders, I would request the Honourable the Law Member tc answer 
points covered by that amendment also, because it will relieve me from 
moving it separately. Now, these orders come under sections 11, 12 and 
13. One can see that an order under section 11 is to be made by the 
Governor General in Council. “If he is satisfied to the like effect, he may, 
by notification, declare an association to be an unlawful association." 
Similarly, in clause 1'3 also, “The* Local Government may, by notification 
in the local official Gazette, notify any place which, in its opinion, is 
used for the purpose of an unlawful association". Now, these two are 
no doubt executive orders. Coming to clause 2 of sub-section 17A, we 
find that the order has to be made by the District Magistrate or, in a 
Presidency-town, by the Commissioner of Police or any officer authorised 
in this behalf. This clause refers to taking possession of the notified place 
and evicting therefrom any person found therein. Then, Sir, there is 
clause 17B where also the District Magistrate makes an order taking 
possession of a notified place and also of moveable property foimd therein. 
Now, these are orders of Magistrates which, according to my humble sub- 
mission, should be either appealable or subject to revision. 

It might be contended that there is some remedy allowed with regard 
to orders made under section 17B when possession of moveable property 
has been taken and forfeiture has been made. It is only after the 
forfeiture has been made that a remedy has been provided that that man 
can apply to the District Judge to give his own decision thereon, but it 
is provided that the order of the District Judge shall be final. It is, 
therefore, necessary to provide that such an order should be liable to an 
appeal. With regard to that order, there also should be a power of 
revisioai, because, if there is an appeal under the Crinjinal Procedure Coie,^ 
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there is aJso the fiidher power under section 439 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. Such orders as to forfeiture, etc., should not remain final so far 
as not to even allow the powers of superintendence of the High Court. 
These powers are given under section 107 of the Government of India 
Act. Therefore, I submit that this should be open to appeal as well as 
revision. To make such drastic laws and not to provide for apeals or 
revision is extremely unnatural. Therefore, without taking any more 
time, I should like to hear what the Honourable the Law Member’s 
opinion is with regard to this. 


The Honourable Sir Biojendra Hitter: Sir, T hope I shall be able to 
remove the doubts of my Honourable friend, Mr. Navalrai, and that after 
hearing mo ho will see his way to withdraw the amendment. I draw 
the attention of the House to sub-clause (I) of clause 9 of the Bill, which 
says tliat no Court inferior to that of a Presidency Magistrate or a 
Magistrate of the first class sh.all try any offence under this Act. There- 
fore, whenever any prosecution is started, it must be started in the Court 
of a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first calss. The Presi- 
dency Magisi.rate and Magistrate of the first class are creatures of the 
Criminal Procedure Code; and you have to look to the Cnminal Procedure 
Code for their powers and for the ultimate destination of the orders that 
they makt?. Seciioii 408 provides that any person convicted on a trial 
held by a Magistrate of the first class inay appeal to the Court of 
Session. Here then is the right of appeal from a conviction made by a 
Magistrate of the first class. Then, section 411 says that any person, 
convicted c»n a trial held by a Presidency Magistrate, may appeal to the 
High Court. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Only when the conviction is for more than six months 
and the fine exceeds Rs. 200. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Yes, when the conviction 
exceeds six months and the fine exceeds two hundred rupees. In these 
cases an appeal lies to the High Court. What about other cases, that 
is to say, cases in which the Presidency Magistrate sentences a person 
to impi'isonment for a term less than six months or to a fine less than 
Rs. 200? In such a case there would be no appeal to the High Court, 
but there come in the powers of the Court under sections 435 and 439 
apart from the powers under section 107 of the Government of India Act. 
Section 435 says that the High Court or any Sessions Judge or District- 
Magistrate or any sub-divisional Magistrate, empowered by the Ijocal 
Government in this behalf, may call for and examine the record of any 
proceeding before any inferior criminal Court situate within the local 
limits of its or his jurisdiction for the purpose of satisfying itself or 
himself as to the correctness, legalaty or propriety of any finding, 
sentence or order. Therefore under this section a revision would lie from 
^ Presidency Magistrate or from the order of a Magistrate 
. Where there is no appeal, then the Sessions Judge 

or Hismct Magistrate may revise. The powers under section 485 cover 
a niraber of ceases. Then we come to section 439 which is the High 
Court 8 power over all Courts. That says that in the case of any pro- 
ceeding tl^ record of which has been called for by itself or which has 
een reported for orders or which otherwise comes to its knowledge,* the 
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High Court may in its discretion exercise the- powers* conferred -on a 
Court of appeal. All these powers come into play, because the trial will 
have to be held by a Magistrate under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
that is, V Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class. Sir,. 

I hope that will satisfy my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Only about sentences and convictions. 

The HonouraUe Sir Bro]endia Hitter: Yes, that is so far as convic- 
tions, sentences and orders are concerned. 

Me, Lalchand Navalrai: Will these include an order under the pror 
posed section 17 A (2) in clause 13? 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: These are executive acts and' 
they do not come in. It is only judicial orders which come under the 
appjBllate or revisional sections of the Criminal Procedure Code. Here^ 
the District Magistrate or, in a Presidency- town, the Commissioner of 
Police, may take possession. That is not a case, of order or conviction, — 
it is only taking possession. 

Then I come to the order which is mentioned in clause 17B, sub-section 
(7). That is an order of the District Judge or Chief Judge of the Small 
Cause -Court, and it is provided that , the order shall be final. The eflfect 
of that is that appeals are barred. .But that do^ not take away such 
powers as the High Court may have under section 107 of the Government 
of India Act. We cannot touch the Government of India Act, because 
it is a Parliamentary Act. Whatever powers the High Court may have 
under the Government of India Act are left unimpaired. T think that is 
all need say Jind I hope my learned friend will now withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, T feel after hearing the Honourable the 
Tiaw Member that I am satisfied by what he has said and I would, there- 
fore, ask for leave to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): Is it the 
pleasure of the House to give leave to the Honourable Member to with- 
draw his amendment? 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Il)rnhim Eahimtoola) : Tlio qiies- 
i-ion is : 

“That clause 1 stand part of the Bill.*’ 

The Honourable Sir Brofendra Hitter: Sir, I move: 

“That after sab-clause (/) of clause 1 of the Bill, the following new sub-clause be 
inserted and sub-clauses and 13) be rewnumbered as sub-clauses (3) and U), 
respectively : x / . / vv/, 

*(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including r British Baluchistan and 
the Sonthal Parganas*.*' 

explain why . thia . amendment is neeest^. When the Bill' 
to.? aneni-rtin iliidiait Penal Cb&i>and,':..: 
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-therefore, no extension clause was necessary; but in the Select Conimittee 
the Penal Code was left alone and it became a self-contained Bill. We 
omitted then to notice that in the Bill ther^ was no extent clafise; it 
would not have been necessary if we were amending the Indian Penal 
Code. Now it is a separate Bill; but there is no extent clause. That is 
why it is necessary to have this amendment. I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

after sub-clause (/) of clause 1 of the Bill^ the following new 'eub-clause be 
inserted^ and sub-clauses (i) and ('f) be re-numbered as sub-clauses {3) and {4), 
respectively} : 

*{2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Sonthal Parganas’.’* 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, 1 would like to know from the Honourable 
the Law Member if this clause is not inserted to what countries will the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill apply. Are w^e entitled to legislate for 
Timbuotoo or Honolulu ? 1 do not know. We are only entitled to legislate 

for British India. If that be so, I think the insertion of this extension 
clause is not at all necessary. If it is thought necessary by Government, 
then we shall see whether w'e shall or shall not support it. 

^1^ Honourable Sir Brolendra Milter: Sir, if there is no extent clause, 
then you cannot say w^hether it applies to the whole of British India 
or to any part of British India or where it applies. The whole thing is 
in the air. You must have the extent clause. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“That after sub-clause {1) of clause 1 of the Bill, the following new sub-clause be 
inserted and sub-clauses (^) and (3) be re-numbered as sub-clauses (3) and {4), 
respectively ; 

*{2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Sonthal Parganas’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That for sub-clause {3) of clause 1 of the Bill, the following be substituted ; 

‘(5) It shall remain in force for one year; but the Governor General in Council 
may, by a notification in the Gazette of India, extend it to a further period of one 
more year’.*’ 

You will find that the Bill, as drafted, provides for a duration of three 
years. You will find also lower down in the agenda there are proposals 
for restricting the life of this Bill to six months, to nine months an.d two 
years, and like that. This is by way of a compromise. I propose that 
it should last only for one year, but have also provided that the Governor 
General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, if he 
thinks it necessary, extend it for another year. This is practically 
an Ordinance Bill and as Ordinances are generally in force only for six 
months, it is but proper that this Bill has a duration of only six months. 
I have, however, considering the extraordinary conditions prevailing 
provided for one year with ^powers to the Governor General in Council to 
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extend it for another year. I believe that the present conditions .in India 
will attain normal state by the time two years expire. The new constitu- 
tional Eeforms will also come into force by that time. It is sufficient, 
therefore, if the Bill has a duration of two years as I propose. Generally, 
it is these repressive laws that beget revolutiion and it is highly necessary 
that in the interests of the. country, this should have life only for the shortest 
minimum period possible. With these words, I move. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga lyec: Sir, I rise to associate myself with the obser- 
vations made by my Honourable friend from Malabar. It is not necessary to. 
make a long speech on this subject. There is a precedent and I would 
ask the Honourable the Home Member to go to his predecessor and see 
the precedent. In the Press Bill, it was provided that sufficient unto 
the year would be the evil thereof and I would suggest not to anticipate 
the calamitous campaign of civil disobedience for three years ; but to be 
armed with legislation for one year and, if need be, to proceed for another 
year as suggested by the amendment. The Honourable gentleman has 
been unwilling to accommodate some suggestions from this side of the 
House and I do. not know if he proposes to persist in making his Bill 
scariet. 

The Honourable Hr. H. O. Haig: Sir, I am well aware of the prece- 
dent that my Honourable friend, Mr. Range Iyer, refers me to. That 
is a matter of procedure. But this amendment proposes that the total 
period of three years which, after very careful consideration in Select Com- 
mittee, we considered to be essential for the provisions of this Bill should 
be reduced in the aggregate to two years. That is a proposal which I am 
afraid the Government cannot accept. 

Vi. Presidient (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is : ' 

“That for sub-clause { 3 ) of clause .1 of the Bill, the following he substituted ; 

*{ 3 ) It shall remain in force for one year; but the Governor General in Council 
may, by a notification in the Gazette of India, extend it to a further period of one 
more year’.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, j move: 

“That for sub-clause { 3 ) of clause 1 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

*{ 3 ) It shall remain in force for two years only, but the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, direct that it shall remain in 
force for a further period of one year*.** 

From the suporstructural Acts or Bills passed in Bombay and in the 
United Provinces, I should have been disposed to give this Bill the life of 
one year in the first instance with an additional life of two years in 
case the Governor General in Council so decided on representations made 
by the Local Governments affected by this Bill. But as it is. Sir, we 
feel that the Government might accept at least this amendment and give 
us a crumb of comfort, because, if it is pressed to a division, I know how* 
it will result. Sir, I move. 

Ur. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, I rise to oppose this motion. (Applause 
from the Nationalist Benches.) T am, Sir, after hearing the speech delivered 
by the llonourable the Home Member in reply to the very modest request 
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of my friend, Mr. Tbampan, unwilling to humiliate myself and. friend^ 
of my way of thinking by going with a beggar’s bowl to the Treasury 
Benches and asking them for '‘a crumb”, a phrase which my friend and 
L^er used. My party fortunately have not examined this position. 1 
am not a beggar screaming for. alms at the doors of the Government. 
Again and again they have turned down our amendments. We are quite.* 
willing to face the music and the operation of this law in the manner in 
which it may operate. Sir, we do not want this mendicant amendment. 
(Applause.) 

, 0. Mitra: Sir, 1 support my friend, Mr. Banga Iyer. It is a 

mere eye-wash, and 1 do not see how it is an improvement on the clause 
introduced by the Government. That is the attitude of our Party also^ 
and, therefore, we oppose this amendment. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariair: Sir, I oppose this amendment*^ 

I do it for a reason which would be quite new. I was recently reading, 
a book called the ”New Despotism” written by the present Lord Chief 
Justice of England. In tliab book it has been stated tlijit the tendency 
niore and more has been to pass Parliarrientary Statutes but to give* 
the executive power to supplement them by rules. Now, for the last ten 
d^ys I hope my friends have becA quite sincere in their opposition to thia 
Bill upon. the principal ground, that they cannot rely upon the Government 
and their good intentions. Now, at the end of the discussion, they say— 
”It does not matter if we give the Governor General in Council power * 
to extend this Act for another year or two,” it would look ridiculous. 
That is exactly what we have all been objecting to all these days. That 
will be a very inconsistent position to take. If you want to give power 
to the Governor General in Council, give him power for three years, or if 
you do hot want to give him that power, then stop him from exercising 
that power after that period. Let him again come before this House and 
ask that these powers should be conferred again on him. Let the whole 
question be considered on the conditions then existing, and if you find 
it necBs.sary to iriake this law, then, make it for 80 years, or 300 years. 
But to say that you do not want this Bill at all for all these ten days, 
and now on the eleventh day to ask the Government to give it only two 
years’ life if it chose is a j)osition which can only be described as absurd. 

Tt is a position which the present Chief Justice of England declared to be 
absolutely unconstitutional, and it is upon that ground that I oppose this 
amendment. 


The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, T find myself placed in some 
difficulty looking to the course of the discussion on this amendment. 
T. think my friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, must have seen a gleam of benevolence 
in my eye when his Honourable Leader was proposing this amendment, 
and, therefore, following the tactics which have been observed by the 
Opposition throughout these discussions, he was determined not to accept 
anything that we might he prepared to offer, and thereby he would be able 
t6 secure the credit or rather the advantage of declaring that the' Gtevem- 
lAe^^.had - been' absolutely< unbending and» hi^d nob been prepared' ;to 'Xaeet ' 
.file Opposition in any way. Well, Sir, this is a matter of procedure, a 
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procedure which was highly commended by my friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer,, 
on the previous amendment, but when ho comes to this amendment, his 
enthusiasm for that procedure has evaporated. The position of Govern- 
ment is this. If it is any satisfaction to the Opposition, Government are 
prepared to accept this amendment. On the other hand, if my friends 
opposite prefer the Bill as it is, we do not wish to force this amendment 
down their throats. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The question 
which I have to put is : 

“That for sub-clauso (J) of clause 1 of the Bill, the following bo substituted : 

*( 3 ) ft shall remain in force for two years only, but the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, direct that it shall remain in 
force for a further period not exceeding one year’.” 

(After the Division. Bell.) 

Six Hari Singh Gour: As my friends do not want this concession, 
I beg leave to withdraw the amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : As it is 
5 o’clock, the Chair desires to ascertain what the wishes of the 
Houso are in regard to the suggestion it threw out at the com- 
mencement of the proceedings this morning. Is it the pleasure of tho House 
to sit till a late hour today and dispose of all amendments and the third 
reading, or to sit tomorrow and finish off this Bill? The Chair has tried to 
ascertain tho general feeling of the House and tho bulk of opinion appears to 
be in favour of sitting tomorrow instead of to a late hour today. The Chair 
has been informed that there is a fairly largo number of Honourable Members 
who wish to speak on the third reading. It is a very important Bill and 
the Chair wishes to provide opportunity for full discussion on tho occasion 
of tills last stage of the Bill. (Cheers.) The Chair, therefore, proposes 
to adjourn till 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. The House will now adjourn 
till 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of tho Clock on Saturday,, 
the 8rd December, 1932. 




LEGISI.ATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Saturday^ 3rd December, 193‘^. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 
Eahimtoola) in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Mr. T. Ryan (Director General of Posts and Telegraphs): Sir, I lay 
on the table the information promised in reply to part (d) of starred 
question No. 1372 tasked by Seth Haji Abdoola Jlaroon on the 22ad 
November, 1932. 


Late CoMMUNicATiOfT of Govp.enment Orders regarding the Adjustment 
OF Communal Inequalities in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

*1372. (rf) Of the seven other Postmasters-General, five nommunicated the orders 
in l>ceTnber, 1927, one in January, 1928 and one in May,, 1928. 


The Honourable Mr. H, G. Haig .(Home Member): Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1191 asked 
by Sardar Sant Singh on the 15tli November, 1982. 


Number op Arrests and Convictions under the Consolidated Ordinance. 


*1191. 


SteUement, 


Number of i^ersoiiii 
conviotocl not necessarily 

imprisoned under the Namber of persons arrested 
consolidated Ordinanc e uiidc'r sect ion 3 of 

Province, for ofEenees connected Special rowel’s Ordiiianw 

witii the civil disobedience during tho monlh 
inoveinont durinjr of October, 1932. 

tlie month of October, 


Madras . . 


1932. 

7 


Bombay .... 


285 

62 

ItengaJ . . ... 


21 

76 

U. P 


s:i 


Punjab’ .... 


10 

i 

B. & 0 


200 

. , 

C. P 



, , 

Assam .... 


1 

, , 

N.-W. F. P. . 



3 

Delhi . . . 


7 

2 

Coorg .... 


, , 

« , , 

Ajmer-Merwara 


5 

' 

. Total 

* 

619 

144 


▲ 


. . ( 2829 ) 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, 1 lay on the table the information promised .in reply to 
starred q^iiestion No. 842 asked by Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmad on the 26th 
Sef)t ember, 1932. 


AlI.KG.\TT()\S of iLiyrRK.ATMKNT TO InDOOR PATIENTS IN THE DbLHI CiVIL 

Hospital. 

*842. {(i) The enquiries made by Government show that the present strength of the 
Superior Staff is not enough for efficient supervision of a big hospital like the Civil 
Hospital, Delhi. They understand that the matter is already engaging the attention 
of the Municipal Committee. No cases of ill-treatment to indoor patients or extortion 
<»f money from them have come to the notice of the Civil Surgeon. He took discipli- 
nary action recently against a Ward Orderly who had neglected a patient in the 
hospital. 

(ft) There is no Director General of Civil Hospitals. If the Honourable Member 
means the Director-General , Tndiati Medical Service, the answer is in the negative. 

(c) The (^ivil Surgeon, wlio is also the Chief Medical Officer, Delhi. 


Mr. Q. R. P. Tottenham (Army Secrc'tary): Sir, I lay on the table 
the information pmmisod in reply to part (b) (iii) of starred question No. 
1221 asked by Mr. IB. P. Puri on the 15th November, 3932. 


ItESr.MPTION OF BcNOALOWH In’tITE CANTONMENTS OF pKSIIAWAR AND KOHAT. 


i^tatvntent showing the rent of the Bungalows acquired, 
Kohat Cantonment, 


Bungalow No. 6 







Rs. 

. 105 per mensem 

„ s 






. 

. 125 „ 







. 

• 75 y, ,, 

», „ 21 






. 

• 81 1 , ,, 

„ 18 






. 

63 „ 

. , „ 34 




. 



. 10.5 „ 


f N'.. :J4 was boughi on ] 4th November, 1932, by privnto treaty.) 



Prshaxmr Canlcnmcnt, 


Rs. 

. 1? vacant at present. The 

8 dhcr*| Road . 





last tenant paid rent 
at Rs. 60 a month. 

. 100 per menpom. 

8- A. Jheel Road 



, , 


. .50 ,, „ 

1 Worbnrton Road 





. 120 ,. 

3 





- 100 „ 

.6 



, 


• luO ,, ,, 

« 

• 


. 


■ 1.00 ,, ,, 

2 Rooskcppel Lane 



« 


. Tho owmer is in occupa- 

5 Fort Hoad 



. 


tion. In 1931, the rent 
was Ha. .110 a month. 

. The owner is in occupa- 


tion. Rontal value, a« 
assossod under tho Can- 
tonments Act, 1924, is 
Rg. 30 a month. 


51 The Mall * . 






. .50 per mensem. 

6 MichniRoad. 





• 

. Bungalow burnt down. 

21 Tho Mall 



, 


• 

. 82 per inensom. 

9 Willcocks Road 


• 

, 

, 

• 

• 153 ,, „ 

66 The Mall 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

• 115 ,, ,, 


The pri^e offered for 66 The Mull, Peshawar Cantonment, is Rs. 14,378. 



STATEMENTS LAID OX THE TABLE. 

Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial t'oininissioner, Jlailways) : Sir, I lay on the 
table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred qucstionig Nos. 791 

and 79B ashed bv Khaii Bahadur Haji Wajihnddin on the 
26th September, 1932; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1472 

asked by Mr. K. Ahmed on the 28th Novem])cr, 1932; and 

(iii) the information promised in reply to unstaiTed question No. 176 

asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihnddin on the 30th 
September, 1932. 


Control of TuavellixNO Ticket Examiners by the Superintendent, Staff, 
ON the East Indian Railway. 

*791. The Travelling Ticket Exniuiaers are under the oontrol of the Commercial 
Officer on all Divisions except Moradabad, where the (’ommercial Officer was imahle to 
take on the work without an Asaiatant. The work then was undertaken fiy the 
iSuperintendent, Staff, who has an Assistant and who has lieeii carrying it out 
efficiently. The arrangement was approved by the Agent. It does not call for the 
sanction of the Railway Board, since provided the principles of the Moody-Ward 
system are generally followed, Ooveriimcnt do not wish to fetter the discretion of the 
linilway Admiriistratum to make as a result of experience of actual working, such 
modifications of the general arrangements as may he necessitated hy the exigencies of 
local conditions. 


Reports ok Chief iNspECToim of T'kavelling ^I'icket Examiners on the 
Tk.ket Checking System. 

*793. Government are informed that no such report was called for. 


House Rent for the Staff ox the Hardwau-Dkiira Dun Section of the 

East Indian Railway. 

*1472, This is not correct. All staff at Dehra Dun who are eligihle for the house 
rent under the nilos are granted the same. 


Alleged Frauds in the East Indian Railway High School, Tdndla. 

176. {(/) Certain irregularities were reported in Septemhej*. 1951, and the audit ot 
the accounts by the Divisional Ac(MDunts Officer confirmed this. His report is a dej)art- 
mental document which Government do not consider -it would be in the public interest 
to publish. 

{h) The Head Master was first granted leave on account of ill-liealth fi’Oni 16th 

September, 1931, to 7th July, 1932, and on the expiry of that leave was suspended by 

the President of the School Committee pending an enquiry into the irregularities 
i-epcTted. 

(r) Tt ap 2 )ears that a Radio Physics Course, a Soldering Iron and a Water Radio 
Meter were pni'chased by (he Head Master and the transactions a))peared in the School 
arcouiits. As technical classes are held at the School, there is, however, nothing to 

show that they were not purchased for the use of the School. 

(d) A preliminary enquiry, was held and’ as a result of this a charge was formulated. 
Gn receipt of the Head Master’s explanation, a senior officer’s enquiry w'as called which 
included the Officiating Deputy Director of Tnblic Instruction. United Provinces.^ 

A 2 
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Tho report of this (Joimnittee Was considered by the President of the School Com- 
jniltee, who wus of opinion that the case would be met by a severe reprimand and by 
withholding Mr. Banaal’s increase for a period of one year. 

(f.) The Head Master was admitted to the Agra Mental Hospital on the 22nd 
September, 1931, and remained there till about the 2nd .November, 1931. The prelimi- 
najy enquiry was not held until the following June 


THE OEIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL— contd. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs ; Non-Muhammadan 
lirban) : Sir, I move 

“Tliat for sub-clause (J) of c.lau.se 1 of the Bill, the following be substituted ; 

*{:]) It shall remain in force for one year only, but the Governor General in Council 
may, by nhtification in the Gazette off India, direct that it shall remain in force for a 
further period not exceeding two years’.** 

Sir, my object in proposing to extend the duration of this Bill to one 
yejir iit the first instance should not appear to tho House either without 
reason without prc‘eeflent. Those of us who have closely followed the 
proceedings of the several Provincial Legislatures are aware that Bombay, 
Punjab, United Provinces and (.‘ven Bengal Councils, that have recently 
enacted on tho identical lines, have limited the life of such a legislation 
to one year only. Therefore, I sec no reason why the Government of 
India sliould be so anxious to overdo their part in tho matter and mako 
the Bill run a three years’ life all at once. Sir, it is anticipated that 
one year s operation of the Bill will bring about the desired result and 
so to propose to run it for a course of three years at one stretch will be 
galling to public feeling. My proposal does not preclude the Government 
of India to extend tin', life of the Bill for a period of another t\vo years 
after it is in operation for a year, if there u'ill be the real necessity for 
such an (extension. Sir, wc liave got to move quite cautiously in the 
matter of a legislation of tliis character and should not allow ourselves 
to be ^carried away by any sort of over zeal or panic in the matter. . Sir, 
if my amendment is acceptable to the House, it will on tho one hand 
pacify the ])ublic feeling that has grown in this enactment and, on the 
other hand, will substantially take, away the force and vigour at the time 
of the third reading. With these w^ords. Sir, I commend my amendment 
for acceptance of the House., 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig (Home Member) : In earlier debates 
on this Bill, I made it clear on behalf of the Government that we wished 
to ensure that the powers conferred by this Bill will be retained for a 
reasonable period. If there is any uncertainty about that, it will reduce 
considerably the effectiveness of the Bill. One year is not in my opinion 
a reasonable period and if it were supposed that at the end of one year 
these powei’s might be withdrawn, wo should not be securing the effect 
at which we are aiming. If, on the other hand, it is clear that at the end 
•of one year, the Government of India will not be in a position to dispense 
with these^ powers, then there is no advantage, in having a provision 
expressed in this form, which really has precisely the same effect as the 
^provision already in the Bill laying down the period of three years. Sir, 

1 oppose the amendment. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is ' 


“That for sub-clause (5) of clause 1 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

'(.?) It shall remain in force for one year only, but the Governor General in Council 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direct that it shall remain in force for a 
further period not exceeding two years’.** 

The motion was negatived., 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong 'and Eajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I move:, 

“That in sub-clause (.1) of clau.sc I of the Bill, for the words ‘three years* the 
words ‘six months* be substituted.” 

I know there is no chance of my amendment being accepted ; still I 
should like to make it clear why I have tabled this amendment. It is 
admitted even by Government that this legislation is only an emergency 
measure. Emergency by its dictionary meaning is a certain juncture 
calling for imme<liate action. That action has been taken and oven in 
the Government of India Act there is provision for emergency occasions 
in section 72 where it has been provided that Ordinances promulgated by 
the Governor General shall last for a period of six months. If it is an 
emergency measure, the period should bo only six months. Further, when 
Government accepted the period of three years, they were under the 
impression that by that time the new constitution would be settled and 
for this intervening period there should be special legislation. As the 
work of the Round Table Conference is proceeding, it is quite clear that 
within six months it will be settled. The amendment of Rai Bahadur 
Snkhraj Roy, which w{\s not moved, wanted the period to bo for only ono 
month. Even that period is sufficient for us. to know what is in store 
for India under the new constitution. I think the special legislation should 
last only for six months. Therefore, I move my amendment. 

S. G. Jog (Berar Representative): Sir, I have great pleasure in 
supporting the amendment moved by my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra. On 
the face of it, ifc looks no doubt ridiculous that since the amendments for 
limiting the period to one year and two years have been thrown out by 
the Honourable the Home Member, how can there be any chance of this 
amendment succeeding. But I, for one, would say that there is no 
principle in making the amendment for two years or for one year, but 
in making this amendment for six months there is a principle and we 
are following that principle. As explained by my friend, Mr. Mitra, this 
is an emergency measure. No emergency ordinarily lasts for more than 
six months, and, therefore, we maintain that this emergency measure 
should last for six months only. In doing this we are not doing anything 
more than what was done under the Ordinances. We are only assuming 
for the time being the power which the Viceroy exercised, by virtue of 
bis position, with regard to the Ordinances. The issue of subsequent 
Ordinances was either unconstitutional or awksvard and, therefore, this 
matter has been brought before the House. The House has also so often 
said that such measure should be placed before it and the power of issuing 
Ordinances should not be exercised. Therefore, it has come before the 
House in the form of this Bill. 
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From tlie discussions we liuve Lad for such a long time the Home 
Member b\ now probably must be conscioiig; of the fact that the provisions 
of tlio JJili even m tlieir approved form are not approved of by this side 
of the House. However, as a lesser evil we would like to have the life 
of the J3ill restricted to six inonths only. The next six months are the 
most critical in the life of this country as the constitutional changes are 
oil tho -anvil and are being discussed. After six months, if the new 
constitution and the new reforms come up to the expectations of the 
people, 1 hope the so-called civil disobedience movement will be abandoned 
and th(;n‘ will be no necessity for this Hill. Under these circumstances, 
1 submit that as there is a ])rinciple bcliind this amendment of six months, 
it should be acco])tcd. We had a lot of discussion in the Select Com- 
mittee also on this amendment and we had a substantial number on our 
side who pressed for the amendment of six months. '^Ihe same thing we 
aiG doing here and we are not doing anything more than what the 
Viceroy had done by the pioinulgatioii of these Ordinances. 1 think we 
should not go beyond tliat period. 1. wlioleheartedly support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhaminadau liiiral) : Sir, a similar 
amendment stands in niy name. I support this amendment, and my 
reasons for doing so are these. The Preamble itself says : 

“Whereas it is expedient to su])pleiiient the Criminal Law and to that end to amend 
the Indian Press (Emergoiicyi Powers) Act, 1931, and further to amend temyornrilif the 
Indian Criminal Law .Amendment Act. 1908, for the purposes hereinafter appearing;’*. 

Sil*, if an amendment is made and the life given to it is three yeai-s, 
it can never be said (o he temporary at all. Therefore, to keep in 
conformity with the very intention of making this Bill temporary, I submit, 
that six months* time is the time which can be called temporary. Sir, the 
Bill is emergent and we should seek certain precedents and law with regard 
to tile age of an emergent Bill. Sir, under the Government of India Act, 
it is only six montlis that is the duration prescribed for making an 
emergenev J^ilJ. It would be unconstitutional if wo go beyond that. It 
is clear that the Viceioy also made the Ordinances whicli had their life 
only for six months and they were repeated. Of course, this House also 
could repeat the Bill if any necessity arose for doing so. But I cannot 
understand for a moment why is it that the Government are anxious and 
persistent in allowing this Bill to remain in force? for three years. Sir, it 
may be that the Government might be thinking of carrying on the fight 
that they have indulged in with the people for three years, but, I submit, 
that will be a wrong idea. In these days Government should rather 
conciliate the people than irritate them. I submit that the Assembly meets 
not only once, or twice, but now-a-days meets three times in the year 
and if circumstances still require, it will not be difficult for the Government 
to come in again before this House for extension. I, therefore, support 
this amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. H, O. Haig: Sir, the argument by which this 
amendment is supported appears to be that an emergency cannot last for 
more than six months and this proposition is sought to be established by 
reference to tlie powers in the Government of India Act which enable 
the Governor General to issue Ordinances for a period of six months. Sir, 
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I suggest that the reason that a limited period is placed on the powers 

of the Governor General is not that there is an inherent limit of six 

months to the period of an emergency, but that it is not considered 
reasonable that this very exceptional procedure of enacting legislation by. 
the order of the Governor General should have more than a limited period 
of life. The theory is that after a certain period, if the emergency 
or the conditions which necessitated that legislation continue, the 
legislation should be put before this House iUid that is precisely the action 
which we have taken. Now, Sir, it is clear on. the face of it that in the 

particular case we are considering, the situation has lasted already a good 

deal more tluin six months and he would be a very sanguine person who 
could assure me that at the end of six months the civil disobedience 
movement will be not only dead but buried. I would only add this that 
wlien We put a measure like this before the House it takes a great deal 
of our legislative time. We have already been engaged for, I think, fully 
three months in the deliberations on this Bill and if every six months we 
arc to spend another three months on re-enacting a Bill for a further 
period of six months, I fear the business of the House wull be very 
seriously impeded. Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Kahimtoola) : The question 
is : 


“That in sub-elausc (J) of clause 1 of the Bill, fur the words ‘three years’ the 
words ‘six months’ be substituted.” 

The mol ion was negatived. 

Mr. Amar Kath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Kural): 
Sir, I beg to move : 

“That in suh-dause (./) of clause 1 of the Bill, for the words ‘three years’ tUo 
words ‘nine months’ he substituted.” 

I'rom the hiughter with which the motion is greeted on my side of tho 
House, let not my Honourable friends on the Treasury Benches think 
that tliey do not approve of this amendment. It is only a sympathetio 
laughter, because they know what will be the fate of this amendment. 
Sir, I still move it, and my reasons are these. The pow’^ers of the 
Governor General to issue an Ordinance is for six months. When Govern- 
ment have come with a Bill before this House wo take it that His 
Excellency's Government think that more than six months is needed for 
a law like this and, as more than six months is needed, they have come 
to this House. Wc are also willing to accommodate them to some extent 
if that is correct and wo ^vill give them nine months. 

Sir, by September next we will in all probability have the elections 
under the new^ constitution, and that being so, I think we should not 
leave this as a legacy to our successors and bind their hands. Let us be 
condemned throughout the country for having enacted a law like this, 
but let us not bind the hands of those whom the people in September 
next will return to our places and who will see w^hether or not such a law 
is required. With these words I beg to move the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Sir, I think I 'need not repeat the 
general argument I have already adduced for the period of three years. 
I oppose the amendment. 
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. Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): The question 
is : 

“That in sub-clause (S) of clause 1 of the Bill, for the words ‘three years* the 
words 'nine months’ be substituted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. B. V, Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Sir, I move: 

“That in sub-clanso (5) of clause 1 of the Bill, for the words ‘three years* the words 
‘one year’ be substituted.” 

The Honourable the Home Member thinks that a period of six months 
is very limited and that he will be a sanguine person who will assure 
Oovornment that the purpose for which this Bill has been brought forward 
will be fulfilled within that short period. T think, Sir, that when I move 
that the period of this Bill should be limited to one year, the Home 
Member will not think that I am a very sanguine person. Sanguineness 
or pessimism are temperamental. Government have been promising us a 
very liberal constitution at the conclusion of the deliberations of tlic 
Round Table Conference, and if Government are to be taken at their 
word, then that liberal constitution ought to satisfy the reasonable section 
of the Indian public; and one can very sanguinely expect that all the 
unrest that has been created on account of the political disaffection will 
subside and normal times will return. But if Govei'nijaent themselves 
have doubts about the liberality of the future constitution, then of course 
they are pessimists themselves and they expect that the unrest might 
continue. But in that case even three years will not suffice and the 
unrest will not go. But if the constitution is satisfactory, one year will 
be sufficient ; and for this reason I place before the House this amend- 
ment that the period should be limited to one year. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, we w^ant by this Bill to give 
some assurance to those who desire stable conditions for the introduction 
and starting of the new constitution. It has been suggested by my friend, 
Mr. Jadhav, that if in fact the new constitution is a reasonable one, 
there need be no further apprehensions. But that argument rests on th(' 
presumption that the behaviour of the extremists in this country will 
alwfiys be reasonable, and that is a presumption on which we cannot 
proceed. After all we have to remember that for the second time the civil 
disobedience movement was started on what wo regard as quite inadequate 
grounds, and if an opportunity is afforded by a relaxation of those powers 
it may be started for the third time. Sir, I oppose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The ques- 
tion is : 

■‘That in sub-olaiiso {S) of clause 1 of the Bill, for the words ‘three years’ the words 
one year’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I beg to move: 

in sub-clause (.?) of clause 1 of the Bill, for the words ‘three years’ the words 
Tifteen months* be substituted.” 
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Sir, I shall not attempt the impossible feat of convincing my friends on 
the opposite side, for those who are not willing to be convinced cannot 
be convinced. There is a story that a certain minister once promised 
that if any one could convince him of the reasonableness of a certain 
measure, then he would give up everything that he possessed in this 
world. When he went home, his wife was very morose and frightened 
and said: “What have you done? Tf anybody is able to convince you, 
we shall lose everything. “ Then he consoled her by saying: “Why are 
you so afraid? To be convinced and to express that I am convinced 
rests with me, and do you think T am such a fool as to ever acknowledge 
that I am convinced ?“ So is the case with my friends on the opposite 
side. They will never say that they arc convinced with the reasonable- 
ness of any argument whatsoever on our side. But here is a period for 
which I ask the Bill to remain in force for reasons which I shall presently 
give. 

Tt has been said that they want to hand down the present adminis- 
tration to those who will be in charge of the Indian (rovoniment after 
the new constitution comes into force. Sir, considering the haste with 
which framing of the new constitution is going on, and considering that 
almost everything is ready savf; and except the outside veneer of showing 
to the world that they have taken certain Indians into their confidence, 
considering all these things, we may reasonably expect that the new 
constitution will come into working order in the year 1934 — ^it is just 12 
months from now — and that being so — and if you want to give the 
rulers under the new constitution some time, say for three months, then 
one would have expected us to consider whether wo should pass such 
drastic legislation. And if they require a law like this, no doubt they 
can have the necessary legislation. It has been said ironically by my 
friend, the Honourable the Home Member, that it will take three months 
for re-enacting this Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G, Haig: T did not say it ironically. I said 
it seriously. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Whatever it may be, I beg to submit that the 
next Government that will succeed the present one, if it thinks that 
such a measure is necessary, then they will not require so many months 
to pass a Bill like this, for, Sir, I hope that under that constitution 
neither obstructionists, as we are called by some friends on the other 
side, like ourselves will be here nor I hope and wish tliat men who would 
have) such Draconian legislation as we are discussing at present will sit 
on the Treasury Benches. So these two factors which have been res- 
ponsible for taking so much time as three months will not be there, and 
I do not think you can presume that they will be so unreasonable as 
ourselves or the Honourablo Members opposite. That being so, I submit 
that one year for the coming of the new constitution into force phis 
three months is the proper duration for this Bill, and no reasonable man 
can oppose this. Sir, I move my amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Sir, I do not think it is necessary 
to repeat my general arguments, which apply equally to all the various 
fractional periods which my Honourable friend, Mr. Amarv Nath Dutt, 
proposes. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable ^ir Ibrahim Ruhiintoola) : The ques- 
tion is : 

“That in sub-clause (./) of clause 1 of the Bill, for the words ‘three years’ the words- 
‘fifteen months* be substituted.** 

. I’he motion was nogatived. 

Mr. T. N. Kamakrishna Reddi ((luniur cum Nellore: Noii-Muham- 
jnadan Kiiral) : Sir, this is the last of the amendments for fixing the 
tiirie-lirniit for this Bill and T request the Crovernraent to give their various 
consideration to this amendment. Sir, before T move this, I must make 
two things plain. In moving for a certain limitation of the period of 
duration of the Bill, 1 do not admit that the movement exists which 
requires this drastic Bill, and, secondly, that if there was a responsible 
Government, tlicy would jiot havc“ passed such a piece of obnoxious 
legislation. Now that tlic Bill is going to be passed, wo have to face 
the facts now and the only way in which we can mitigate the rigour of 
this Bill is to fix a certain time-limit for this Bill. Now the Government 
admit that this is an extraordinary piece of legislation, designed for some 
extraordinary purpose, viz., to put down the civil disobedience mov(mient 
in all its forms and activities. I ask the Government, then, why should 
tliey fix a time-limit? Tt is because Govemment themselves think that 
this movement will come to an end in the course of three years, and 
that is why they fix this tirne-limit. and various amendmeuts have been 
moved for fixing the time-limit at six months, one year and various 
other periods within that period of three years. Sir, I do not approve 
of any fixed time-liinit. These civil disobedience movements arc planned 
and dc'stined for achieving a certain object. When that object is achieved, 
such movements will not exist. They are not designed to continue for 
some pni*ticular period. They are designed for some particular object 
and when that object is achieved, such movements cease to exist by 
the.rnselves and there is no necessity for the exisicnoo of any repressive 
legishation. So my amendment runs, and T move it, Sir: 

“Tliat in sub-clause f./) of clause 1 of the Bill, For the words ‘tliree years fnini its 
coiiinieiicenient’ the words ‘the time until the new const itiitit)n for India comes into 
operation’ lie substituted. ’’ 

When the new constitution comes into operation, there will be no necessity 
for this legislation, since the object of such movements is to get responsible 
Government for India and that is exactly what His Majesty’s Government 
as well as thc^ Government of India liavc repeatedly been saying that 
they want to give us responsibility at the centre. Now, when that res- 
ponsibility comes, there will be absolutely no necessity for this movement. 
Now the Honourable the Home Member said that this has nothing to 
do with the introduction of responsible Government. Tt would thus 
appear that if the present behaviour of the extremists continue, then 
it is reasonable to presnmo that this Bill will also continue, that is to 
say, that the period of this Bill must depend upon the reasonableness of 
the cjctromists. Now, if that is the argument of the Government, why 
should they fix three years ns the period? Do thev think that after three 
years the whole attitude of the extremists will change? Or, they can 
now come openly and say that the measure will remain on the Statute- 
book for ever and over. Government, however, themselves perceive thai^ 
some limitatton must he fixed for the duration of the Bill, and, T submit, 
this is the only reasonable limitation which ought to be agreed to. 'Further, 
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there is another fact also to be taken into consideration. His Excellency 
the Viceroy and many other responsible persons in England also have 
been stating repeatedly that we should create a favourable atmosphere 
for the working of the future reforms. Now, if that is really in their 
minds, Sir, then licre is a good opportunity for cn'ating such a favourable 
atmosphere for the working of the new reforms; moreovc'r, by removing 
sucli obnoxious legislation, they would afford a great relief to ihe people 
in the country and that will conduce to the creation of the favourable 
atrnosjdiere which is so rmich to be desired. It is for that reason also ihat 
I request that a liine-lirnit sliould be placed and such limit 1 propose 
should be “until th(‘, new constitution for India comes into operation”. 
With these words. Sir. I move rnv amendment, tind I requ(‘.st the Govern- 
ment to give their serious consideration to this amendment. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, 1 support the? ameiuliiiont ol mv friend, Mr. licddi. 
Sir, it is a very rt'asonahle amendinent also. 1 had my apprehensions that 
perhaps it would l)e eonsidcMed to b(^ not in order, not to fix a definite 
period, but if this amendment is in order, then I. wonder wdiat objection 
can Government have to accepting this amendment. T think in this 
matter we will ]iav(‘ flu* co-operation of my friend. Air. Yamin Khan, 
becanso if w’as his suggestion that this Bill should be for the interim period 
till tlie now constitution is laiincdu'd fully; and so, if it is acce]>ta])le to 
oth(‘r Members of the House, wdio usiialK do not vote w ith ns. there is 
some ehance of its acceptance by the Govornmoiit. 

Mr. 0, S. Ranga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Mnham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, I rise to oppose? this amendment, and I oppose it for 
this reason. I refuse to give the? Goveiniiumt so far as I am ooncemed — 
and I speak for a constitueiury from the United rrovineos wdiere there has 
been a great upheaval of public opinion — 1 refuse to give the Ooveminent 
even the r(?strictod — thcuigh I do not think it is restricted — power to 
continue the Ordinance so long as the new* constitution docs not come 
into operation. As 1 said, when I opposed the Ordinance Bill wdion it w'as 
introduced, it is most objectionable to suppress the agitation wdiich is 
bound to surge in the (*ountry during tin* period w hen India w ants to 
agitate and see to it that her agitation succeeds to secure new^ reforms. 
As Dryden said : 

“Mdi’e lil.K'i’ty bep;ets desire for more : 

The Huni^er still increases with the store.’* 

Witlt tilt* store of the Montague reforms, there Inis been growing hunger 
for greater refomis and that hunger finds expression in the Indian Press 
and I will not be a party to granting the Government any power to \vork 
the Ordinances in the country with the sanction of the Legislature until 
the new' reforms come into operation, and, therefore, I oppose this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (liaw’ Alember): Sir, there arc 
two objections to this amendment: one is the drafting objection which my 
Honourable friend, Air. Aliti'a, indicated. li is one of the fiinclaniental 
lilies of drafting that you must have a definite commencement and a definite 
termination for any measure. The amendment suggested is, to say the 
least, indefinite “until the new' constitution conics into operation”. There- 
fore it is objectionable from that point of view'. If, you had said I at 
January, 1934, or 1st April, 1034, or 1st January. 1035, it w’ould liavo 
been a definite date and the objection would not hold ; but this is too 
indefinite. The second objection is this: it is not outside the bounds of 
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possibility that the constitution will coine into operation at different 
times.: for: instance A^c have seen it in the papers that suggestions have 
been made that the new constitution will come into operation in the 
provinces in the first instance and, at some later period, in the Centre. 
(Laughter from the Opposition Benches) {An Honourable Member : “The 
cat is now out of the bag’*.). Which is the date of the new constitution 
coming into force — in the provinces or in the C'entre? T am only indicating 
possibilities. That is the second ground of indefiniteness so far as drafting 
is concerned. Then on the merits. My Honourable colleague, the Home 
Member, has made it pei-fectly clear in the course of this debate that the 
intention of Government is to hand over the weapons to persons who will 
bo running the new constitution and we do not w’-ant to handicap 
them at the start of working the new constitution by the absence of these 
powers. Sir, I oppose. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
;is: 

“Th;it in siib-cl.'iuge [3] of danse 1 of t'ne Bill, for the words 'three years from, its 
r(immericeTnoiit’ the words ‘the time until the new constitution for India comes into 
operation’ he substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr^ S. C. Hitra: Sir, 1 move: 

"That for .suh-daiiso {Jfl of clause 1 of t.hd Bill, the following be substituted : 

*(4) No section of this Act shall come into force at once, unless any Local Govern- 
ment may, by notification in the local official Gazette, direct that any particular section 
shall come into force in any area on such date as may be specified in the notification.” 

In the Government Bill itself in sub-clause (B), there is a provision that 
sections 4 and 7 will not come into force automatically, unless any Local 
Government, by notification in the official Gazette, declare them lo be 
enforceable. My purpose is only to enlarge that sub-clause. It has been 
admitted that the offences that are likely to be controlled by the provisions 
of this Act are not frequent in every province in India. If wo look to the 
scciions, c.g., section 2, that is, dissuasion from enlistment of persons 
entering the Military, Naval, Air or Police Porces, I think a large portion 
of it is not in any way concerned with my province. There are other pro- 
vinces also where this section is not at ali applicable, because there are no 
cases occurring there. If provisions like boycotting of public servant or sec- 
tion 7 dealing with molestation or picketing, if they are optional with Local 
Governments for applying for enforcement, why not the other provisions 
which are admittedly not so frequently happening in other parts of India, 
should not be left to the choice of Local Governments to apply for? Some of 
the provinces are already providing for some of these provisions. As regards 
clause 8, that is, the power to order parent or guardian to pay fine, Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay and United Provinces — four big provinces — ^have already 
legislation to that effect. So, on general grounds, instead of making 
this whole piece of legislation enforceable throughout the length ana 
breadth of India from the day it is enacted, I suggest that Government 
may accept this amendment so that any province that may be particularly 
suffering from any of those difficulties might by notification alone have it 
enforced. The general ground of the Honourable the Home Member that 
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it will take a long time to enact the law again in the provincey will not 
apply, because by merely inserting a few lines ii\ local Gazette they 
?an have it applicable in the province. Sir, 1 move my amendment. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim llahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That for sub-clause (^j nf clause I of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

‘(4) No section of this Act shall come into force at once, unless any Local Govern- 
nient may, by notification in the local official Gazette, direct that any particular section 
shall come into force in any area on such date as -may be specified in the notification’.’* 

Mr. C. S. Eanga Iyer; Sir, I rise to oppose this motion, and if 1 do 
so, it is because 1 refuse to put this powerful eiigim; of oppression into the 
hands of any Local Government; for as Milton said, it is “a devilish 
engine'' which **‘back recoils’*. I refuse to allow this engine to recoil on 
llie struggle for reforms which is going on in the country. I do not have 
any coiitideiice in the capacity of the Local Governments to •admiiiister 
the new measure any better than the Government of India. Therefore, 

I oppose tliis motion. 

Mr, K. P, Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muliainmadan 
Hural): Sir, T have also given, notice of an ameiKlment more or less 
analogous to the one under discussion. Conditions, T mean the present 
unrests, vary in different provinces. In Madras^ for instance, people 
liave imbibed the non-violent chai'actcr which is the essence of the great 
]\ralmtma*s doctrine,' and are confining tliemsolves only to khaJi, peaceful 
picketing of liquor and Dideshi shops and other non-violent activities. 
You must he aware, Sir, that since the lamented murder of the late Mr. Ash 
in Tinnovelly about 20 years ago, there has been no political murder of any 
kind in my Presidency, and there is absolutely ho need of a legislation of 
this kind there. It was widely talked about in Madras that the Local 
Government did not want this legislation. Besides Madras, there are other 
provinces where the political atmosphere is comparatively quiet. Why should 
tliis Bill be made applicable to such places? In the interests of peace and 
contentment, it is higlily desirable that such a weapon as this, which is 
capable of being abused, should not be entrusted to subordinate officials 
throughout the country. I support this motion. 

‘ Mr. Amar NAth Dutt: Sir, I am also sorry ibat T have to oppose this 
amendment, except for the principle laid down by the Law Member. If, 
-instead of the words “no section of this Act shall come into force at once’*, 
my friend had put the words “the Act will come into force from the 1st of 
April’’ like the official year, I would have been the first to accept the 
amendment, but since he has not done so, I am sorry T am obliged to 
accept the principle laid down by the Honourable the Law Member. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: Sir, the provisions relating to the 
Press must clearly be in force throughout India. It is not feasible to have 
these regulations’ relating to the Press in force, in one part and not in 
another, for the fact that certain .areas, were omitted from^ this control 
would at once lead to papers being started there. We 'have in fact recog- 
nised that there are certain powers which it is desirable should not be m 
force if there is no definite organized movement at the moment to deal 
with which those powers are required. We have, therefore, provided m 
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sub-claiiSB (4) that section 4 dealing with boycott and section 7 dealittg 
witli picktding shall not coinc into force without notification. The other 
powers, Sir, I maintain, it is reasonable sluiuld crome into force at onco. 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Tlahimtoola) : The question 
wliicli T have to put .is : 

"That for sub-clause G) oH cLause. 1 of the Bilf the following bo substituted 

‘(^) No section of this Act shall come into force at once, unless any Local Govern- 
ment may, by notification in the local official Gazette, direct that any particular section 
shall come into force in any area on such date as may be specified in the notifioJition.*’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim lfahinitot>la) ; Sir Hari 
iSingh Oour. 


(The Honourable Member WiW. not in. his seat.) 

Mr, K. P. Thampan: Sir, I beg to move : 

"Thnt in suh-clauso (.^) of clause 1 of the Bill, after the words ‘Local Government 
may’ the words ‘on the recommendation of the Legislative Council of the. Province* be 
inserted.'’ 

The c^iject is quite obvious. T want that the (lovernment sltould liave 
the .moral support of the people of the locality before they introduce these 
clauses in any province. It has been said that the Government and the 
Secretary ol State are willing to introdtico complete provinbial autonomy 
Muthout waiting for the next reforms, and so this is the acid test of their 
hona files. Tf they are sincere in their declarations, the Government, 
ought to aecept this amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. H, O. Haig: Sir, we pmfiose by this Bill to give 
(•ertain powers to the executive Government and to provide for eortain new 
forms of offences. We cannot agree tliat these powers can bo rendered 
nugatory by the Eesolution of any local Legislative Council. Sir, T oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibraltiin Baliimtoola) ; The question 
that I have to put is: 

"Thai in sub-clause (..f) of clause 1 of the Bill, after tlie words ‘Local Government 
may’ the words^ ‘on the, recommendation of the Legislative Council of the Province’ he 
in.^ieited," 

The motion was negatived. 

Sir Hari Singh Sour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muhant- 
madan): Sir, may T crave your indulgence to move my amendment? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola): The Hon- 
ourable IVrembcr ought to have been in bis seat. He was called but he 
was absent from tlie House. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: T w’as doing some other work there. 
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lb. President (The Hnnotirablc Sir Ibrahim Jiahiniioolu) : That has 
nothing to do with* it. The Honourable Member must be present in the 
House. 

The question is: 

“That danse 1, as amended, do stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 1, as amended’, was added to the Bill. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Baliinilf)ola) : The question 
is : 

‘ That the Title and the Preamble do stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted 

The Title and the Prt^amhh' wert‘ added to the IViil. 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Sir. I move: \ 

“That the Bill, as aiiiende/l. bo passed.’* 


Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjum cum Vizagapatam : Xon-^Iuhammudan 
Rural): Sir, though form requires before the third l{(?adiug that a motion 
should be made that, ‘Hho Bill, ns ametidcdi be passed’*, I am a%aid no 
aiiiendmenti has been made except the rejection of -an absurd Explanation. 
This Bill has emerged from the Select Committee as an Oidinanee and 
has taken the shape of a steam, roller on tlu* floor of this House, and as 
such it has tliough slowly but steadily crushed every opposition made to 
it. Its easy pa.ssage does not reflect any credit on tlie Opposition, but 
that is another story. Degenerated and disspirited as w(? are, we could 
only appeal to statesmanship and humanity, but, Sir, a steam roller has 
neither statesmanship nor humanity, and we could •not even save an 
invalid from being (?riished by this repressive legislation. However, I 
w^ould welcome the provisions of this Bil] if I wen* a terrorist. The 
provisions of this Bill constitute an invitation to swell the ranks of 
terrorism by suppressing all expressions of political thought in this 
country, and that result is obvionsJi. It is very remarkable that the 
Honourable the Home Member, who was very anxious to spare the future 
Government from the terrors of teiTorist activities, should constitute 
himself as the recruiting agent to swell the very ranks of the terrorists. 
His intention may be good, but the remedy he has employed is the wrong 
remedy, for he is seeking to drive underground all political thought and 
all political activities. Provisions of this character must nccessarilv drive 
political tbouglit underground, political action into secrecy and political 
opposition into violence. The Honourable the Homo Member said that 
the civil disobedience movement had points of contact with terrorist 
activities. Orthodox Congress always dissociated itself from all forms of 
violence. But assuming for a moment that the unorthodox Congress 
. ^ activities have established points of contact, I would like to 
12 Noov. Honourable the Homo Member whether, by the 

provisions of this Bill, he is going to sever those points of contact or going 
to strengthen the bonds between the Congress and the terrorists? I 
would appeal to him to take a dispassionate view of the case. Whatever 
may be those points of contact, it must be admitted that the civil dis- 
obedience movement is, after all, a passive resistance movement, and in 
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a movement of that description one would think that all the advantages 
are on tlio side of the Government. The civil disobedience movement 
is a passive resistance movement. A deseription of that movement has 
been given earlier on this debate by the Hoaoiu‘able. the Home Member, 
but I would like to just describe what the civil disobedience movement 
really is. It is a movement which acts in the open, in a manner pro- 
claimed from the housetops, and to an extent fully advertised. It* goes 
about unarmed to violate a petty law, courting punishment, suffering 
indignities. It offers no defence, nor does it seek any evasion. It 
Surrenders voluntarily and leaves the Government to punish it as much 
as they could, and bears that punishment cheerfully. That is the gist 
of the civil disobedience movement. (Mr. 8. G. Mitra: “Hear, hear.**) 
One would think that if a rebellion against law and order were to take 
tliat form, all the advantages wci’e on the side of the Government, 
because Government would then be able to know with whom they were 
dealing, and they would he able to know to what extent those who were 
opposing them would go. Short of contentment with their. Ilule what 
other form would the Honourable the Home IMember like a naovement 
to take? 

I rememhor the Honourable the Home Member the other day saying 
that wh(.‘n the Congress was taking to direct a(‘tion they were placing 
themselves outside the pale. What was the Congress doing for half^a 
century? For half a century the Indian National Congress never took 
to direct action. That was exactly the record of the Congress before they 
entered upon the course of direct action. For nearly half a century the 
Indian National Congress, with the whole of Indian political thought 
behind them, had carried political agitation in a ihrtnner which even 
Mr. Churchill would approve. In those days the Congress would hot dare 
to think of being frees much loss Avould they ask for it. They asked to 
lie treated only as men, and that in the most orthodox way. They 
petitioned, they remonstrated, and supplicated. And ‘what was the 
result? '^rhose petitions were rejected, the remonstrances were set at 
h(niglit, and theii* supplications wore disregarded. No wonder. Sir, that 
the Congress lost its faith. They had to coine to the inevitable conclusion 
that it is better to rely upon themselves than upon the justice and 
generosity of the riders. They arc* asked to rely on the Round Table 
Conference luetliods. I am afraid, if all that we hear today and we have 
been hearing in the past were to be believed, our chains have been forged 
and their clanking can be heard now in the Robe Room of the House of 
Lords. It rniist. be. said to the credit of the Congress that they have 
chosen a form of activity which is least harmful to the Government or 
to the public, and which has excited the admiration of the disinterested 
world. Notwithstanding all the barbarities to which the agents of law 
and order, have subjected them, they remained essentially non-violent 
under a severe test which did no credit to any Government which call 
^themselves civilised. I might be charged with prejudice if I say anything, 
but I would like the House to know what disinterested American opinion 
has to say about it. 

“Lathi beatings and other forms of governmental ‘firm action* have gone on apace, 
.yet tlio Indians have remained . predominantly non-violent. The longer the repression 
lasts, the deeper and more 'widespread grows the Indian bitterness. Indian Unity 

increases.’* 

That was the opinion of a disinterested American gentleman. 
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I am not a Congressman, nor ever was. I have no sympathy with 
the civil disobedience movement, very much in the same way I would 
have no sympathy with a man who w'ould like to convince a tiger on the 
virtues of a vegetarian diet. (Laughter.) The sacrifice, however little 
it is, is a waste. A Government which put their faith in the mailed fist 
are incapable of appreciating a sacrifice which could appeal only to ail 
that is best in human nature. Had it not been for the due appreciation 
of the consequences that are likely to result by the suppression of all 
political expression, I would have thought the waste of Congress sacrifices 
would be saved under this Bill and that at any rate is a recommendation 
in its favour. 

The Honourable the Home Member and the Loader of the European 
Group have both said that it is not the intention under this Bill to suppress 
nationalism. Nationalism, when once rightly awakened, cannot be 
suppressed. Nobody need take the trouble to tell us that. If it cannot 
be allowed to pass on the highways, it will pass through the byeways and 
if the byeways are blocked, it will pass through underground. 

No repressive laws will have any decent chance of success unless 
public opinion is behind it. The Government ruled with these laws under 
the Ordinances and the severity of that rule has penetrated the busy 
cottage, the cultivated field and the industrial liouses, and even invaded 
the seclusion of the zenana. What is the verdict of the country today 
On that rule? Need I remind what the verdict is? It is a strong con- 
demnation of the measures that have been taken, and today that Ordinance 
regime is consolidated in the form of a legislative Bill, and it is needless 
for me to say that the worst features of that regime arc incorporated in 
this Bill. They are entrusting unlimited powers to the executive officer. 
After all, he is an executive officer. Ho is an interested judge; and in 
some cases he is the sole judge. He is an arbitrary judge, who proceeds 
in secret, condemns without hearing, and decides even without appeal. 
In all thes-e, the public opinion must necessarily rally round the victim 
of official zoolum, and the administration of law and maintenance of order 
will be rendered more difficult. The indulgence of the public will be in 
proportion to the rigour of the Government. I dare say Government can 
successfully suppress the civil disobedience movement as such. But 
suppression of political activities is another matter. The India Delegation 
has remarked that the creed of Gandhi was a shield to Government. The 
Honourable the Home Member was amused when Mr. Gandhi was called 
by them as the best policeman in India to protect the lives of Englishmen. 
He would not have smiled had he refreshed his memory with the very 
passages ho himself road on the Terrorist Bill where those terrorists 
repudiated the policy of Gandhi and condemned the Congress activities, 
saying that it was too soft and no cure for the political evils of the 
country. Does not the Home Member think that hut for Gandhi political 
«activities might have taken porliaps a different course? 

The Honourable Mr. H. 0-. Hals: Who moved the ro.sohition in the 
Congress applauding Bhagat Singh’s character? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaralu: I do not know who moved the resolution which, 
^as moved in the Congress, but- all T would snv is this- T take mv stand 
firmly on the fact that the Congress has never stood for any violence. 

B 
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and it is not the creed of the Congress to indulge in violent ^tivities. 
The Congress has dissociated itself from violent activities. It has always 
done that. If, on that occasion. Congress extolled the personal char^tei 
of Bhagat Singh, it liad nothing to do with the terrorist activities of 
Bhagat ISingh. 1 know that there is nothing which I can say that can 
alter the pre-determination of the Government. They blundered into a 
Great Empire. If they blunder out of it, they would be only following the 
way of Empires, but I would like to say that the consequences of their 
misgoveniment will not only fall on them, but upon us also and we have 
to iis dearly as the Government for this misconceived legislation. 
With these words, I oppose the Bill. 

Mr. P. G. Reddi (Guntur cum Nellore : Non-Muhammadan Itural) : I 
i*ise to oppose this Ordinance Bill at this late stage, because I am 
convinced that it is directed against the rights and liberties of the people 
and of the Press. If the right of holding meetings and conducting papers 
is to be regulated by Ordinances, all [ can say is that our citizenship is 
reduced to a mere mockery, leaving us practically at the mercy of the 
police and the district officials. It looks as though India will never be 
allowed to walk with her head erect in the Imperial family as an equal 
nation, judging from the scope of the Ordinances which interfere with all 
the departments of political activity and even our social well being. The 
temperance movement cannot be promoted any longer than the Swadeshi 
movement by peaceful picketing. The laws invade even our social sphere 
and the tentacles of the Ordinances have been stretched so far that oven 
the sins of the son will be visited on the father. I urge on the Govern- 
ment that they should observe restraint and instruct their officers charged 
with the operation of these Ordinances that thev should observe modera- 
tion. Even the object of the Government will be defeated by excessive 
severity and good statesm«anship demands that this excess should he 
avoided. The other day, my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
disclos('d that it w^as owning to pressure from the Army Department that 
this Bill had to be made more rigorous than before. Whatever that may 
be, and owing to the weakness of the House, it is going to be carried. 

I trust that Government will instruct their officers to observe moderation 
in the working of this measure. 

Mr. N. R, Gunjal (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : (The Honourable Member s»poke in the Vernacular*). 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fvzabad Divisions : Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, I must apologise for not having been able, owing to 
my serious illness, to speak on this Bill, but T do not now think it expe- 
dient that T should record a silent vote. Sir, the principles of this Bill, 
when judged from a juridical point of view and speciallv from the point 
of view’’ of criminal iiirispru donee, seem to bo absolutelv unfounded on 
reason. T say that there is not a principle in this Bill which is not 
against the principles of criminal jurisprudence. The one principle which 
runs in every clause of this Bill is that o? vendetta or vengeance. If we 

*A translation of the speech will appear in a later is.sue of these Dehates as an 
Appendix. 
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•calmly stand here to consider the Bill, we find that it is actually to take 
vengeance not on young children who have committed some criminal act 
.as defined in the I3ill but to wreak our vengeance on parents and I call 
it nothing less than a vendetta. The other principle which I find lurking 
in the Bill is, that when in olden days individual vengeance was to be 
wreaked or satisfied, it was in the form of some monetary compensation. 
But, Sir, those olden days are gone, society has been formed, the State 
«s here, still we find that that very principle of monetary compensation 
runs throughout this Bill. The third principle which runs through this 
Bill is that of terrorism. Government come here to legislate and abolish 
terrorism but, on the otlier hand, what do we find? We find that it is terror- 
ism and intimidation which are the guiding principles of this Bill. If you 
want to confiscate property, if you w^ant to levy fines and realise them in 
the most extortionate manner, it is nothing short of intimidation. Sir, 
in this century, to pass such legislation, specially through this Assembly, 
is simply an intimidation of the whole country and a challenge to rise 
against this terrorism. The fourth principle w^liieh runs through this Bill 
is that of suppression of justice and equity. You do not allow appeals 
to the High Courts, you stop civil actions when you confiscate property 
and you do not leave any remedies for those poor people who do not 
intond to do any act of civil disobedience. It is only a sort of panicky 
legislation, and why? Is there fear of any war on the frontier? Is there 
not peace in India and is there not sufficient army? What is it that you 
want? Without any rising, without any rebellion, you simply want to 
crush the spirit of the country and to destroy the civilisation which exists 
in India. The fiftli principle underlying this Bill is the arresting of 
India’s progress in every line, in every walk of life and in every way, in 
trade, in industry and even in education. You gag public speeches, and 
writings in the Press, even movements in public places you stop and you 
check every form of liberty w'hich so long Indians have enjoyed under the 
peaceful British rule. Sir, the suppression of the Press has been the 
principle for some time of British rule in India, but at present what we 
find is that it will ho absolutely Impossible for any paper to comment on 
actions of Ooverriraont or even of Government officials, even in their 
individual capacity. If you want to stop our lips, hands and feet in every 
way and tie us down to your orders, it will be absolutely correct to pass 
this Bill into an Act, otherwise not. 

Sir, after enumerating these principles which actually underlie this 
Bill I will now enumerate the principles of criminal jurisprudence which 
they set at naught. The first is that elementary principle which you find 
in every system of criminal jurisprudence, that every person is presumed 
to be innocent. In every clause of this Bill what we find is that it will 
be not the business of the Crown to prove a man guilty, but it will be for 
the man to prove himself to be not guilty. 

An Honourable Member: That is the case in France. 

Mr. Muhamimad Azhar All: T do not care what happens in France. 1 
stand in India and I have to deal with British justice. I do not care for 
what the French people do or what the French Government are doing. 
To my friend it may be all right to go to France if he considers that 
country to be more salubrious than India, but it is only British rule that 
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1 want to stay under and fight my battle in my own country. The next 
principle is the principle of mens tea, that is, a guilty mind, which is the- 
root of criminality and which has been absolutely neglected and given 
up in this Bill. 

The third principle of Criminal Law is that burden of proof should 
be on the prosecution — unless it is proved or it appears to a certain 
extent, prima facie that there is some criminality in the offence. That 
principle also has been absolutely abrogated. Sir, 1 find that this enact- 
ment, even if put on the Statute-book, it would not uproot the civil 
disobedience movement. 1 challenge my friends on the Treasury Benches* 
to show that there is a single provision in the Bill to restrict civil 
disobedience. If a person does any act, not with the intention or the 
motive of doing civil disobedience, still he will be punished. Is that to 
restrict civil disobedience? submit not. At the same time, there are 
sections about the boycott of public servants. Is the State to guards tho 
rights and privileges of the public servants alone? Is the State not to 
guard those who amongst the public want to help the Government ? There 
is not a single section to restrict the civil disobedience against the public* 
at large, it is only a form of vengeance on the people. If an ordinary man 
in the street wants to help the Government and if a Congressman goes, 
to him and wants to behave towards him as they say in the Bill and to 
talk of taking measures of civil disobedience or some kind of boycott, 
there is nothing absolutely in the Act to prevent that man. They have 
taken in this Act certain clauses of English Statute and incorporated them, 
but I am sorry to mention in this House that though the Statutes may 
be all right for England, we have not even provided in this Bill any safe- 
guards which exists in those Statutes there; for instance, when you say 
loitering in the public street will be punished. I submit, in the English 
Statute, the manner and number of people loitering is also mentioned, 
and a necessary condition precedents, but there is absolutely nothing in 
this Act which makes only that kind of loitering an offence. The fourth 
and the last is the provision of confiscation of property. Those peoplo 
who know the history of India will support me that it was after the Mutiny 
alone that confiscation was the order of the day. But we find today after 
150 years' rule of the British Governmenlr— a civilised rule — that confisca- 
tion of property is made the rule of the day by tliis Ordinance Bill. This 
monster of a Bill which had its creation in the Simla Session and which 
has unfortunately lingered on in spite of the attacks that were made by 
public representative.s — it has survived and survived, I must say, again, 
with a vengeance. This will be only an index of the relation of the rulers 
and the ruled. I appeal to the Treasury Benches Jo* think what the world 
outside will think of us Indians: after 150 years of civilized British rule, 
is this the condition in which they find India? Is this the education which 
they gave that has brought about such state in the country? Is th’s the- 
reflection of your civilisation in the country which you have ruled for 
150 years? It may be all right for your present purposes, when you are 
going to stifle our industries as well by the Ottawa Agreement, that you 
want to stifle our independence; now it may be all right to crush us 
between these two machineries, but probably this will linger on in the 
minds of Indians and in future generations: and I would appeal to tho 
Honourable the Law Member and the Honourable the Home Member . . . 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: You appeal in vain. 
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Mr. Huhamsnad Azhar Ali: .... to reconsider this Bill and act 
according to the principles of criminal jurisprudence and not according 
to vengeance. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Are you 
likely to take some time? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I will finish my speech in ten minutes. I 
thank you, Sir, for asking mo whether T would take some time. My object 
is to finish this Bill today as suggested by you yesterday, so that we 
might go on to the Ottawa issue and prove to my friend from Lucknow 
whether we propose to “stifle the industries’' of India or not, to use his 
own expression. The actual experience of a calamity is less fearful than 
a prospective view of it, and when tlie Ottawa issue comes, I will be 
able to show whctlicr our industries will suffer or will not suffer as I have 
had the opportunity of studying this question sitting late hours into the 
night and in Committee by day for full fcurtcen days. Now I would 
rather deal with something different from Ottawa, something that strikes 
at tile liberties and rights of our people here. The Ottawa Agreement, 
in my opinion, if closely examined, is calculated to promote Indo-British 
co-operation in trade matters, whereas this Ordinance Bill is going to 
strike at the root of our very existence. These law and order people, so 
wrote Lord Morley to Lord Minto, are sometimes responsible for the 
“fooleries of liistory”; and if T may parody Tennyson I can only say, 
with apologies to that great poet: 

Whatever fooleries of law 
Home Member Haig assume, 

Our work is ours, — the single note 
From that deep chord which Gandhi smote 
Will vibrate to the doom. . . 

Sir Abdiilla-41-Mamun Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural): What poem is that? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: “England and America in 1782“ by Tennyson. 
I would say here, “India and England in 1032’^ .... 

An Honourable Member: By Banga Iyer. (Laughter.) 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Yes. with apologies to Lord Tennyson. I will 
respectfully but anxiously warn the Government and appeal to the Home 
Member to instruct all those out in the country wlio happen to be their 
officials and officers not to override the stimt of law and order, not to 
ride this Ordinance Bill to death and rough-shod over the feelings of an 
exasperated people. Much depends on the operation of a bad measure. 
If a bad measure is operated in a good it will not be so bad as it 
looks at present. Sir, with those words 1 conclude, once again appealing 
to him to instruct Local Governments, to instruct local officers, the men 
on the spot, not to play with the lives and liberlics of a liberty -loving 
people .... 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : Will you then accept the 
law? 
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|fr. 0. S. 9anga Iyer: My Honourable friend from the Punjab asks 
me “Will you tfien accept the law‘/“ I have opposed the Bill, and I still 
1 P M oppose the Bill. I know owing to absenteeism of a most 
deplorable kind on this side of the House, this Bill is going 
to be passed into law. I know the law will legalise despotism. (Hear^. 
hear.) That is why 1 oppose it, but I want the Government, if they 
do not want to disgrace themselves out in the country, to inform the 
men on the spot not to abuse the law further than they would like to 
have it abused., (Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re -assembled after Lunch after a Quarter Past Two 
of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) 
in the Chair. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I oppose the passing of this Bill. We have 
tried in the course of this long debate to make some improvements in 
this drastic measure, but we have failed. I think tlie Government fail 
to appreciate the attitude which actuates u? in opposing such measures. 
It is no pleasure for us to oppose Government me«asures all along, even 
when we find that ultimately we cannot gain anything. The time has 
come when (tovernment sliould seriously think wliy this present state 
of affairs has manifested itself in India. The connection of the Indian 
people with the British people is not an affair of a few years. The two 
nations have been in close relationship for more than a century and % 
half. It was natural that in the beginning of the British connection, 
misapprehension should arise about the .attitude of one towards the other. 
But we find that in the earlier years of British connection, there was 
contentment and mutual admirartion. It is only in the last 20 years that 
the whole country is seething with discontent, and it admits of no denial. 
True statesmanship does require that we should go into the inner meaning 
of the present state of affairs. It has been found tliat the conditions in 
the villages, not to speak of the unemployed educated people, have reached 
their limit. The exploitation that had been carried on for years has 
brought tlic people to the verge of starvation, and any attempt merely 
to suppress the popular discontent will not tend to any lasting result. 
That is one aspect which we on this side of the House wish to bring to 
the notice of the Government. 

As regards this particular legislation, a mere reading of the clauses 
may not make it evident how, in the day to day administration, these 
apparently innocent looking clauses are destroying the peace of the 
illiterate villagers. Discontent was first confined to the educated classes, 
but legislation of the present kind is going to the very basis of society, 
and even innocent and illiterate villagers in remote parts of the country 
will be affected. My Honourable friend, Snrdar Sant Singh, has quoted 
authorities and I can quote from the great English political philosopher 
Burke himself as to what conditions justify even extreme steps for a 
nation. But today T do not want to deal with those general principles 
nor shall I go in detail into the clauses, because we have done it for the 
last fortnight. I shall confine my remarks to the Press clause in some- 
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detail. As regards clause 2, as 1 have said, we in Bengal are not affected 
at all. Clause 3 deals with tampering with pubhc servants. In these 
days of unemployment I do not know even the Congress agitator or civil 
resister will be successful in carrying out their object. As I have said 
many a time, these clauses are not useful or even necessary. But| I should 
like to submit to the House how the application of these innocent looking 
clauses will hamper the people. Clauses 4 and 7 are very wide and will 
affect all clarsses of people. I shall not deal with those clauses now. Let 
me say something about the clause which deals with the Press — clause 16. 
When it is expected that India will have a better constitution, is it good 
even in the interests of the Government to alienate the sympathies of the 
Press? In the coming constitution, those who will be on the Government 
Benches as well as those on the Opposition will greatly need the full 
co-operation of a free and independent Piess. I sincerely believe that 
the present piece of legislation will greatly and seriously hamper its work. 
Let me quote from my own personal experience. 

AVe sometimes hear in this House of the abuses by the police and other 
oflScers. Last time when I had been to Calcutta, I made an endeavour to 
ascertain the actual facts from authentic reports so that we can place 
them before the public. I'he enquiry was made by a gentleman who 
served in the army during the lant war; he was a temporary Captain. I 
have his report before me, and, if necessary, I shall produce it. When I 
got the report, I wanted all those things to be published in the Press, 
because that was the easiest way to draw the attention both of the Govern- 
ment and the public. It is not unusual that high Government ofticials 
who are far distant from these localities arc not in touch with the daily 
administration. So with that purpose T asked the gentleman to have it 
published in the Press, but every Press in Calcutta refused because of 
the Ordinances, though the gentleman had accepted responsibility for the 
statements. This is the hardship that will happen if this drastic legislation, 
which has been in force for the past 10 or 11 months, under the Ordinance 
regime, is passed into law. I should like to- put on the table* for the 
consideration of the Members some extracts from that report, as to how 
the abuses occur and how innocent people suffer. As I said before, it is 
both to the interest of the Government as well as of the people that they 
should know what is actually happening. The report is in Bengali. He 
gives instances under 23 categories of the illegalities that are being com- 
mitted in the villages in the name of law and order. I shall only read 
a few of them. 

I am speaking of two thanas, in the Tamluk Sub-Division of the 
District of Midnapore. This gentleman is a well-known man. He 
personally visited 16 villages, viz.j Kashipur, Dandipur, Dwaik Bari, etc. 
For the realisation of punitive taxes in the villages recourse was taken to 
kicking and other physical inflictions and sometimes they went so far 
as to give villagers a good ducking in the village ponds. The boys were 
beaten in the presence of their father and the parents were tortured 
in the presence of their sons and daughters. The furniture of the houses 
were broken. Paddy and rice were looted from the granaries known 
ns golas. The wooden house doors and windows and even the ploughs were 
us-ed as fuel by the .police stationed in villages. Houses were razed to the 
ground and, in several places, burnt to ashes. He also refers to oppression 
on women. He gives instances of two women on whom rape 
Was committed. I have here their photos together with their statements 


•Placed in the Library of the House. 
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and thumb impressions which I place on the table* of the House for the 
inspection of Honourable Members as well as of the Government. It 
is known that in Eastern countries chastity is so highly valued that 
when a woman loses her chastity, she is outcasted. Therefore, no woman 
in India will ever make a false statement that rape was committed on 
her. I read one of them. In the statement, she says, her name is 
Kusum Kumari Mondal. On the 16th September, on Thursday 
night, she was sleeping with her husband. At about midnight, 
a contingent of police came find took away her husband and all the 
male members from the adjoining hous#e. Sometime after, her brother- 
in-law alone returned. Afraid to live alone, she went to her brother- 
in-law’s house. She was in bed with her sisters-in-law and other females 
when a Pathan police came and again took away her brother-in-law. 
That poli(;e man came back and with the help of a torch light picked 
Kusum and forcibly dragged her to her house and bcat.lier, when she 
screamed, gagged her, and committed rape on her. Her thumb 
impression and statement are laid on the tablc"^* of the House. Another 
case of rape is that of Susliilo Bala Pradhan of Sutahata. I place alsK) 
her statement with thumb impression on tiie table* of the Hous^e. To 
save herself from police, she took shelter in the house of another woman, 
Puti, a neiglibour, who was not a^^essed with any punitive-tax, because 
she was too poor. Tlu' police knocked at the door and asked if there were 
any volunteers in tlu? house and wanted to see the house and personally 
satisfy themselves. Tliey opened the door. Instead of looking for 
volunteers, they closed the door and forcibly thrust Janaki and the other 
female into another room, •.riion she was threatened and raped. These are 
the statements of the women and there are their thumb impressions also. 
I place them on the table* of the House so that Honourable Members 
can see them if they want to. There are here six other statements 
of Khomankari Banick, Giribala Boy, Bilashini, Parul Bibi, Bishnu 
l\faiti and Saraswati Pal who definitely allege that attempts were 
made to outrage their modesty. I shall not go into details. The state- 
ments are in Bengali. 

Now, I shall deal with cases of wanton destruction of property; 
I shall only read a few. On the 28th September, 1932, in the village 
of Hadia, in the house of one Piirna Chandra Das, the police destroyed 
everything, not sparing even religious books, co-operative bank accounts, 
and the plougli was also burnt. Here is a picture of that. (Shows the 
Photo), ^('hen there is another photograph — it is of Kashipur— of the 
house of Hirday Nath Das, Pleader, showing how the Pathan police were 
cooking their food lincluding fis^h and meat and how' they destroyed some 
of the properties, and their family “Laxmi Thakur” was removed from 
the pedestal. That is a photograph to demonstrate how it has been done. 
There is another. The time of occurrence is 10th September, 1932. In 
the house of Maliendra Nath Jana of Dalimba Chauk, Sutahata P. S. 
All his moveable properties were looted, and even tlie image of the goddess 
“Laxmi Devi” was thrown away from its place. The other is about the 
occurrence of the house of Jogendra Nath Kalsa of Dundipur on the 22nd 
Septom])or, 1032. TTonj the District Magistrate, Mr. Burge, and the S. D. 0., 
Mr. Bichardson, were also present when the police destroyed their granary 
and spoilt the paddy collected th('rc. This is the photograph of that place. 

* Placed in the Library of the House. 
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(Shown.) Here is another case where, in the village of Bar-Basudebpur, 
in the house of Brojalal Kniti, the Bhagwat-Geeta was tom to pieces 
and put into the boiling handi, and the man was beaten. This is the 
statement, and this is the photograph, which will indicate how these things 
are done. 

Mr. E. Ahmed (Kajshahi Division : Muhammadan Eural) : These were 
in the pre-Ordinance days? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I am giving you the date at every time — September 
last. In the village of Hadia, in the house of Kartick Chunder Das, the 
punitive police burnt the teakwood furniture and burnt the doors and 
windows. In the same village, in the house of Pran Krishna Das, they 
entered the temple and stole ornaments even from the Jjody of the image 
of the family-god. I particularly give these iiih^tanceg to show that in 
eastern countries people are very sensitive when their religious sentiments 
are liurt in this way, so that the mighty (xovernment at Simla also 
should know liow the day to day administration is being carried on under 
the Ordinances that are now going to bo made law. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Did not the parties file complaints before the 
Magistrate or lodge information at the police station? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: There are number of pictures taken. I am now 
showing to the House a few only to prove that' wo do not draw these 
pictures from our more imaginaiioii. Here is another case where, on the 
24th September, 1932, in the house of Bihari T.al Haiti, for a tax of 
lls. 24-9, B20 maunds of paddy were taken away in the absence of male 
members. Then this is another picture of a place where Swadeshi Khadi 
is sold, and they have destroyed all these things. Of course they may 
have a special grudge against the Swadeshi -Wall as. (Photo shown.) This 
ig the photograph of the housA? of Ajit Kumar Haiti of Dari-Bera, where 
the doors and windows have all been taken away, and property destroyed. 
Here is the photograph of a place of they house of Haklial Chandra Samanta 
of Hadi wlierc the corrugated tin shed has been destroyed. Here is a 
picture of a house belonging to Gora Chand Kalsher of Dnndipur village 
where the cottage has been destroyed and all the thatched roofs have 
been brought down. In the picture here it is so clear — showing how the 
mischief has been done. 

Honorary Captain Rao Bahadur Ghaudhii Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Official) : Arc these instances of operations during the no-tax campaign? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: They are mstanccs of the administration of 
British justice. 

(Further interruption by Honorary Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhuri Lai 
Chand.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Order, order. 
The Honourable Member docs not yield. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, I am not yielding. Here is a photograph of a 
place where all the trees, banana trees, were cut, etc. How all these 
things are necessary for the realization of a tax one can easily imagine! 
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Here (showing the Photo) on the 24th September, 1982, at about one- 
o’clock, the second officer of the thana, Dhirendra Nath Chatterjee, went 
to the house of Siikumar Maiti for collecting the tax, but he destroyed 
his thatched house and his walls. This is another picture of a house of 
Keshab Chandra Mandal of Dundipur where all the ceilings have been 
destroyed. How the destruction of property or the ducking of a man in 
the tank helps the realisation of punitive tax has got to be explained. 
This is- another picture of a stationery shop belonging to Nagendra Nath 
Das where the entire property was destroyed. Now, this is the picture 
of a pharmacy where all the medicine bottles have been thrown out and 
destroyed. 

The other day, my Honourable friend. Sir Muhammad Yakub, was very 
anxious for rendering medical assistance to the public servants, but perhaps 
in a village there is only one pharmacy and that being destroyed — of course 
the public servants can go to town — all the villagers are deprived of medical 
assistance at least for months. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Pohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Eural) : Probably they w^erc induced by the Congress volunteers. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: But that is no reason why the officers of Government 
should take law into their own hands and destroy the property of these 
villagers. It might be, as Sir Muhammad Yakub said, that they have 
been led astray. That may be admitted; but even then, where is justifica- 
tion for such tyranny? T have given instances of at least two occasions 
where women have bc'en raped and six or seven cases where attempts have 
been made at outraging the modesty of women, and several cases where 
the people’s religious feelings have been wounded by throwing away their 
family-gods, and cases where even the District Magistrate was present 
when some of these atrocities were committed. I place all these things 
before Honourable Members; there are a few others but I do not like 
to take more time. I place them all here so that the Government might 
know that what they consider to be so simple — passing a law here, sitting 
here in the cool climate of Delhi — is* not so simple; these laws are to be 
administered by unscrupulous officials, and T want to show that the people 
who are so “perverse-minded” like the Congress people are not the only 
sufferers, but so many others who are innocent. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Some of the officers here are laughing! 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I do not like to refer to those who, upon hearing all 
these atrocities, may be laughing. Let them enjoy it to their heart’s 
content. ‘When Rome was burning, Nero was fiddling’. 

What I say is, that these laws arc not so innocent as they look, and 
day-to-day administration of such drastic laws generally leads to tyrannies. 
Most of the illiterate people, as iSir Muhammad Yakub said, might have 
been misled by the Congress people. Even conceding for the sake of 
argument that they refused to pay the taxes, why should Government 
officers go beyond the scope of the law? They went there to realise the 
punitive tax and they should certainly be entitled to do that, but there are 
innumerable cases to show that for the sake of realising two dr three rupees 
they have destroyed property worth two or three hundred rupees. If in 
these hard days this sort of administration goes on, I can assure the 
Honourable the Home Member that no amount of further legislation wilt 
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help him. He may have martial law if he likes, — and perhaps the only 
difficulty in having martial law is that Government are short of military 
officers. My main contention was that if wide powers are given by any of 
these sections, they are sure to be abused, especially when some of the 
officers have the impression, as the Honourable Sir Leslie Hudson did say 
in this House, that they are in the midst of war and “everything is fair 
in love and war”. So, they are out to punish the people in any way 
possible, fair or foul. (Interruption.) My Mend says, they want to strike 
terror. If that be the object, then let them do it by declaring martial law 
or suspending civil laws for some time, but not under the cloak of a law 
which was formerly an Ordinance for which His Excellency the Governor 
General alone was responsible and now this House is asked to 
share the moral responsibility of all those enormities that are being 
committed in the name of law in these villages in Bengal. Sir, these are 
the reasons why I oppose this Bill. I have in this report in my hand 
detailed instances how these two police stations of Sutahata and Nandigram 
in the district of Midnapore, in Bengal, are being dealt with, but, because 
of the Press law, it is impossible to ventilate the feelings of the people 
and give an account of the facta and occurrences ^at are happening every 
day. I think it is as much dangerous to the Government as it is to the 
people to suppress the Press by this drastic legislation and I oppose it. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam : Muhammadan) : Sir, I have got 
in my hand a copy of a telegram that was sent to the Private Secretary 
to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal by the Imam of the Jama 
Masjid of Chittagong. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra: I have already read it in the Souse. 

Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudhury: I understand this telegram Mr. Mitra 
read out to the House yesterday. It gives a picture of the Ordinance rule 
at Chittagong and the incident occurred there during the days that the 
Honourable the Home Member was expounding before this House the 
exquisite beauties of the Ordinance. I think I had better read out to the 
House this telegram so that it might attract the attention of the Members 
that it deserves. It runs thus; 

“Grossly insulting searches of about 150 respectable Moslem houses of Alkaran in the 
town made Wednesday 16th instant on meagre information regarding absconders, 
indignities caused to pardanashin ladies, some inside the house and some dragged to 
considerable distance and exposed in public street after removing male members under 
arrest to another place. Some pardanashin ladies roughly handled and rudely treated 
In the name of searches and Moslem males beaten and some grossly insulted. Mosallies 
stopped from going to mosque. Moazzen of Alkaran mosque threatened with bayonet 
and revolver to prevent Azan of afternoon prayer. In view of these facts learn great 
roristernation causing bitter resentment and indignation in the Mo.slem community. 
This large mass meeting assembled at Jameh Mosque premises on Friday 18th instant 
at 2 P.M., after Juma prayer under the presidency of Jameh Mosque Tmam severely 
condemns such outrageous deed on innocent peaceful Moslem citizens of town and 
larges on His Excellency for an immediate inquiry by an impartial Commission of 
officials and non-officials and for proper and adequate redress.** 

The Stonomable Mr. H. O. Hldg: Will the Honourable Member also 
wad out the reply given in the Bengal Legislative Council to these 
allegations? 

Mr. Abdul Matin OhaudbUry; No copies wete sent to me and I am not 
tiware of them. Sir, I have read out this telegram for the benefit of 
those of my co-religionists here wiio are \mder the delusion that this 
Ordinance is meant only to deal with civil disobedience movement and 
only the Hindus will be affected by it. Sir, His Excellency the Governor 
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of Bengal in the St. Andrew’s Dinner testified* that the Mussalmans had 
no share in the terrorist outrages. I am sure, my friend, Mr. Anwar-ul- 
Azim, will very vehemently protest that the Muhammadans kept them- 
selves away from the civil disobedience movement. Not only that, when 
Inspector Alisanullah was murdered, the Mussalmans went to the length 
of committing excesses on their Hindu neighbours. (Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : 
‘'Question.”) My friend, Mr. G. S. Dutt, reminded us the other day of 
the Bengali adage — “the man for whom you commit theft calls you a 
'thief”. The Mu&csdmans of Chittagong must be pondering over the 
wisdom of this adage these days. Sir, to give the Government the credit 
where it is due, it must be said that they arc impartial, impartial in the 
abuse of tlieir power where the Indian community is concerned. Speaking 
as a Mi.issalman, T feel that our community has been and will be the worst 
suffejvr under these Ordinances because our power of resistance is the 
weakest. Under these Ordinances, the Frontier Mussalmans have been 
terrorised; the Bed Shirt movement has been crushed; the Ahrars have 
•been suppressed; the Muslim Press has been throttled; and even in this 
Imperial City of Delhi, under the very nose of the Government of India, 
the sanctity of the Muslim mosque was violated. Wherever the Mussal- 
mans have shown any sign of life, activity or vigour, they have been put 
down witli an iron hand and there is nothing to be surprised at this, 
.because when you give this autocratic power to the irresponsible executive, 
it is bound to be abused. When pestilence like malaria or plague or 
Ordinance sweeps over the country, it makes no discretion of Hindus and 
Muhammadans and I hope my friends who are going to support this Bill 

• will ponder over this. It must be apparent to the Honourable Members 
that my attitude towards the Bill is one of uncompromising opposition, 
because I agree with most of my friends on this side of the House that 
the remedy suggested will not cure the disease. If, Sir, I am permitted 
to draw an analogy from the medical science to which most of the Honour- 
able Memh(5rs have resorted for analogies, I would say that the Honourable 
the Homo Member lias failed to diagnose the temperature in tho body 
politic of India. Finding, Sir, tho rise of temperature in the patient, he 
'has prescribed the quinine of the Ordinances, sugar-coated, if I may say 
so, with the genial smile of the Honourable the Home Member. But this, 
^Sir, is a quack remedy. What India is suffering from is consumption, 
slow gradual decay of the vitality of the nation, the vitality which has 
been sapped and undermined by years of misrule and maladministration. 
It will not merely do to put down the temperature by an injection of 
Ordinances. Whal is necessary is the revitalising elixir of complete self- 
government, if wo are to effect a radical cure. Quack remedies will only 
aggravate tho malady. This civil disobedience movement owes its origin 
to misrule and maladministration, as I have said, and it gathers strength 
and momentum becjansc of tho continued stifling of the legitimate aspira- 
'tions of Indians. The remedy for tho present state of affairs does not lie 
in crushmg the civil disobedience movement, but in putting an end to 
that system of administration which gave rise to tho civil disobedience 

• movement. For a radical cure you must deal with the ultimate causes 
and not merely with the approximate causes. 

Now, Sir, what are these Ordinances? They restrict our freedom oi 
movement, ban onr freedom of association and gng our freedom of ex- 
pression. So ii. practically means the strangulation of all healthy political 
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activities in the country. And yet the Honourable the Home Member 
thinks that we are so demoralised that he asked for our co-operation in 
passing this Bill and forging fresh fetters for our bondage. I for one 
refuse to be made a cat*s-paw' of the bureaucracy. It is their narrowness 
of outlook and short-sighted policy which has brought about this crisis 
in the country and it is no business of mine to draw their chestnuts out 
of the fire and help them in administering the country. Sir, I claim no 
originality for the remedy that I suggest; it has been placed before the 
House times without number. The remedy lies in granting full responsible 
Government, federation or no federation. These Honourable Members who 
are occupying those Treasury Benches have no right to bo there, — those 
seats belong rightfully to the elected representatives of the people. They 
will have to be ousted from those seats. Those gentlemen who are sitting 
behind them have also no business to be there. That entire block ought 
to be chucked out of the House. 

An Honourable Member: Then who will remain in the House? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudbury: We will remain, Sir. If that means: 

3pm capitulation, I am afraid, the Honourable the Home Member 
will have to swallow that bitter pill sooner or later; and the 
sooner he docs it, the better for all concerned. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, with a great deal of reluctance, b\]t with a 
certain degree of confidence engendered by a recent ruling of the Calcutta 
High Court upholding your decision given the other day, I wish to recall 
my objections to this Bill; and, in doing so, I shall categorise the points 
upon which I invite your ruling. If you turn to clause , 13 of the Bill 
and the various provisions which are intended to be added to the Criminal 
Law Am.endment Act (XIV of 1908), you will find under the proposed 
section 17B, after the forfeiture has been incurred and made, an adjudi- 
cation under sub-section (6), that is, a limited adjudication: 

“Where any such representation is rejected, the representation, with the decision 
thereon, shall be forwarded to the District Judge, in the case of a decision by a 
District Magistrate, or, to the Chief Judge of the Small Cause Court, in the case of a 
decision by the Commissioner of Police, and no order of forfeiture shall be made until 
the District Judge or Chief Judge of the Small Cause Court, as the case may be, has 
adjudicated upon the representation. “ 

Then, sub-section (7) says that the decision of such Judge shall ha 
final. A point was raised yesterday by one of the occupants of these 
Benches that the use of the word “finar’ precludes an appeal and an 
application for revision to the superior Courts: and my Honourable and 
learned friend, the Leader of the House, assured him, and through h!m 
the House, that the Unality of the order mentioned in this sub-socticii 
would not preclude the filing of an appeal or the making of an application 
for revision. My Honourable friend, the Law Member, nods his head. 
Well, I am then fortified by the nodding of my friend’s head in my view 
that he did not mean it and that final means final. But he will have his 
chance to translate his dubious nods into audible words. In the mean- 
time I may be permitted to state my objection. There have been rulings 
by the High Courts and by the Privv Council, and the cases are all 
collected in the latest case that I have been able to' get, namely, I.L.E. 4 
Bangoon, p. 608, and the point under discussion is at page 511. The 
point th8,t arose in the Bangoon High Court was that under the Land' 
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Acquisition Act, the decision of the Chief Court, as the Eangoon Court 
then was, was made final; and the question arose as to what was the 
meaning of the word “final”. Did it preclude an appeal to the Privy 
Council or did it not? And the language of the learned Judges at page 511 
is as follows . 

“It has been argued for the appellants that the word ‘final’ here used means nothing 
more nor less than the same word thjit is used in the Code of Civil Procedure as the 
opposite of interlocutory. In my opinion, however, and having regard to the special 
statute, the word ‘fiiiiil’ is used in quite a different sense, and the word ‘conclusive* 

, represents its real meaning.” 

Then they go on to cite several cases including Lord Macnaughten’s 
judgment in the Privy Council case and fortify their arguments which they 
have stated. And the conclusion to which they arrived was that whenever 
in any s])( 3 cinl Statute the word “final” is used, there can be no appeal. 
And their Lordships of the Privy Council have further said that it is 
the policy of the law that where the Legislature did not give a direct 
appeal, there cannot be an interference by the superior Courts in an 
indirect manner through the backdoor of revision. 

Now, iliese were the cases that confronted us and do confront the 
learned oecui^ants of th(» Treasury ‘Benches. On the last occasion, in 
connection with this Bill and another previous occasion in connection 
with another Bill of the same character, T raised the objection that portions 
of this Bill or portions of that Bill which precluded the subject from filing 
an affpeal to ihe High Court and took away the jurisdiction of the High 
Court ^ver(3 ultra vires, and you. Sir, upheld my objection. Since then a 
case arose in the Calcutta High Court. Unfortunately T have not been 
able to get the full facts of that case, because the only telegram I have 
is the Associated Press Telegram, dated the 2nd December, 1982: it came 
this morning and I will read a summary of the decision of that High 
Court : 

“Treating petition of appeal filed by Manmatha Nath Biswas from jail as application 
under section 107 of the Government of India Act, Chief Justice and Justice Pearson 
at High Court today directed acquittal of appellant (Biswas) who was convicted by 
S. K. Sinha, Chief Presidency Magistrate, sitting as Special Magistrate under section 
19(/) of Arms Act read with section 34 T. P. C. and sentenced him to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. Chief Justice in course of judgment observed that on 
Magistrate’s own view of fact, Lordship did not know how he could in law convict 
accused under section 19(/) Arms Act as in Lordship’s view this conviction rested 
upon no evidence and Lordship think it should be set aside under section 107, Govern- 
ment of India Act. Neither Lordship could convict appellant on charge of abetment 
of offence in view of evidence.” 

The point that arises in this case is this : The Government have made 
the decision of the District Judge as final under that clause. The Privy 
Council and all the PTigh Courts have held that the word “final” means 
conclusive; in other words, whenever the Legislature says that a certain 
thing is final, it precludes the possibility of an appeal; and Their Lordships 
of the Privy Coundl have held that when there is no appeal, there cannot 
be any revision, because the Courts cannot do indirectly what has been 
directly forbidden by the law 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Has my learned friend any 
authority for the astounding proposition that where there is no appeal 
there is no revision? 
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Sir Hail Singh Ctour: You want that? It is a case reportj&d. ^ 12 
Bombay and 1 will give the very words shortly. I am quoting from* the 
words of the High Court Judges. Now the position i&i thi-s: we are driven 
to this position. The Government propose to enact in this Bill a clause 
making the decision of the District Judge as final and the question, there- 
fore, arises as to whether the jurisdiction of hearing an appeal by the 
High Court is not excluded by the provisions of this Act. I have read to 
you the summary of the judgment of the Calcutta High Court. Let me 
recall to you the facts of that case so far as I have been able to gather 
them. I speak subject to correction, because my Honourable friend, the 
Home Member, must be in full possession of all those facts 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, may I ask a question? Suppose a First Class 
Magistrate fines you five rupees for a certain offence against the byelaws 
that you commit and then there no appeal lies against his order, because 
he is a First Class Magistrate; but there is a revision. Is that not so 
according to the Criminal I’rocediire Code on which you are, one of the 
authorities ? 

Sir Harl Singh Gour: I am afraid my friend has not understood the 
point and I am not, therefore, able to reply to his question. 

Mr. K. Ahmed; You cannot give reply, because you are caught and 
cannot get out. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Thi'^ a law point you cannot understand. 

Sir Hari Slncrh Gour: My h'arned friend asked me, where is the 
authoritv for this astounding proposition? Here is ihe authority for that 
proposition. Ameer Mi’s Civil Procedure Code. p. 4fin. and the footnotes 
give all the cases. The authority is : 

“An erroneous decision of a (;Ourt having jurisdiction can only properly be 
corrected by appeal ; and if the right of appeal does not exist, the same results which 
an appeal would give cannot be arrived at indirectly.” 

Mr. K. Ahmed: AVhat is that again, the Civil Procedure Code? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Now the point is very briefly this : the decisions 
of the Courts are as I have stated; and the use of this word “final” would, 
therefore, preclude not only an appeal but a revision. But I go further. 
If the intention of the clause by using the word “final” was to prevent an 
appeal being filed, then, I submit, it contravenes the provisions of the 
Government of India Act; and my authority is the latest ruling of the 
Calcutta High Court; and also the ruling which you, Sir,’ gave the other 
day. T submit that this Legislature, as a subordinate body, has no juris- 
diction to take any case in which the participation of a judicial officer is 
invited from the cognisance of the High Court under section 107 of the 
Government of India Act. The position that has been created by this 
enactment is so absurd that I shall in a few moments explain it. All the 
Chartered High Courts are protected by section 107 of the Government of 
India Act under their power of superintendence, direction and control. 
Consequentlv thev can defy anything that this House or the other House 
may do. But this Act is an all-India Act; it applies to our Frontier 
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Pro^tice aad other provinces; they have got no charter; the iDgh Courts 
there are constituted by local Acts, and though in those local Acts the 
power of superintendence has been given, the fact remains that being. 
Acts of a subordinate Legislature, even more subordinate than this, those 
Acts cannot give the non-Ghartered High Courts the jurisdiction which 
the Cliarterod High Courts possess under section 107 of the Government 
of India Act. The position, therefore, under this Act would be an 
anomaly. Those who live under the direction of the Chartered High 
Courts can go to the Chartered High Court and defy this law and say 
“we come under section 107'*. Here also the attempt was made that 
whenever there is a trial by a Special Tribunal constituted under the 
Bengal Act, there would be no appeal; the decision would be final except 
in the cases where the sentence is of longer duration, and the Calcutta 
High Court held that they have jurisdiction in spite of the provisions of 
the Indian Act. But other Courts will be bound by the provision of this 
Ijegislature, because they have not the protection which is given to the 
Cliartered High Court by section 107 of the Government of India Act. 
You are, therefore, giving some people justice and withliolding it from 
the others. Is this fair? Is this just? Consider it and you will at once 
see that this objection that I am raising is not without force. This is my 
first point. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Will the Honourable Member 
kindly formulate what precisely his objection is? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I hope, Sir, I have made my point clear to you, 
but I will now try to make it clear to my Honourable friend on the other 
side. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I do not want my Honourable 
friend to make the point clear to me, but I want him to formulate his 
objection that this Bill is ultra vires of this Legislature, or whatever his 
objection may be. 

Sir Hari Sinsfh Gk)ur: The objection is that by enacting that the 
decision of the District Judge is final, this Legislature would be excluding 
the right of appeal which must be expressly given, and unless it is expross- 
Iv given, it cannot bo impliedly given hv this Act, and so far ns the 
Calcutta High Court is concerned, the Calcutta High Court shields itself 
by saying that though there is no right of appeal, it has the general right 
of power of supervision and, therefore, can hear an appeal. T hope the 
point is now quite clear. That beinor the case, the Calcutta High Court 
and the other Chartered High Courts will possess the appellate inrisdiction 
over all decisions under this Bill when it hocomes law, but the same relief 
will he denied to the other Courts which are not chartered and established 
under the enactments of this country. That is mv point. 

My second point is this. I have been stating in this House for some 
years in connection with the legislative activity of the Government of 
India that it is against the fundamental rights of the British subjects that 
the Legislature should enact forfeiting a man’s property without giving 
him a remedy in the civil Court. It would he an arbitrary executive act 
which can only be justified by the State when it is in a state of war. 
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Conliscation of private rights is only permissitle when the State is ai- war 
and not in u state of peace. 1 pointed out the other day that section 05 
of the Government of India Act supported rny view, and I further added 
that, apart from section 05 of the Government of Jiuiia Act, this Legis- 
lature cannot do what the British Parliament cannot, and this Act l)ein‘.r 
passed by the British Parliament, it is not competent for this Legislature 
as wielding authority from the British ParJiament to fieifoTin an act and 
confiscate property which it is incompetent for the British Parliament to 
confiscate without recourse to the civil law. That was the point I made. 
I know what my Honourable friend on the other side will say. I know 
all the cases from A to Z on the subject from the earliest days of Amir 
Khan. The last case was that of Bugga. There Sir Jolin Simon appeared. 
It was a case tried by the Marticil Law Tribunal. Sir John Simon argued 
that under section 65 of the Government of India Act, the Indian Legis- 
lature had no authority to constitute a Special Tribunal for the trial of 
certain political offences, but Sir John Simon did not argue the other 
point, namely that neither the Indian Legislature nor the British Parlia- 
ment had the right of taking away the right which had been settled under 
the Act of Settlement to which I referred the other day. That he did 
not argue. Their Lordships of the Privy Ooune/il referred only to scudion 
65, and, in so doing, they said that it was perfeotlv competent for the 
Indian Legislature to my by whom a person should be tried. There is 
the original Court A, and it^ is competent for the Indian Legishdure to 
establish Court B for that matter. Their Lordships did not go into the 
further question that T have raised, and it has never been decided by any 
Court in India nr England, that the Act of Settlemc'nt, to which I referred 
the other day, which embodies and incorporates the bundle of rights which 
constitute the fimdarnental rights of the English citizen and. therefore, 
•onstitute the fundamental rights of all British citi/.ens wherever they 
are domiciled, cannot be derogated from by any Act of Parliament or by 
any Act of a subordinate TiOgislature, because the King and the people 
have entered into a coniract and the contract was allerdance on one side, 
preservation of these rights on the other side. That being the position, 
it is nof competent for any tribunal, much less for the Indian Legislature, 
to take away those rights which constitute the very basic rights of every 
British subject. That is the point which T wish to raise here and which, 
T submit, is not covered by any ruling. My friend will cite Bngga’s case. 
T have road that case over and over again, and may I he permitted, in 
passing, to mention that, with the utmost deference to Their Lordships 
of the Privy Council, this TTouso wdll recall how often wo had the mis- 
fortune to overrule Their Lordships’ decisions in this TTonse? T remember 
at least half a dozen cases 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahirhtoola) : The Honour- 
able Member admits that this House has the power by legislation to 
override the decisions of all High Courts in India. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: This House has got the power of overriding 
the decisions of all High Courts including the decisions of the Privy 
Council, but this House has not got the right of, overriding the Habeas 
Corpus Act, upon which is based the oath of allegiance and loyalty to the 
Crown. In fact, as I have said before, Their Lordships’ decisions have 
been overruled by this House in several cases. I remember at least 6 

c 
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or 7 cases, but every second or third year we have the misfortune to do 
that. We can overrule all decisions, but we cannot overrule, and the 
British Parliament cannot overrule, the fundamental rights created by 
the Habeas Corpus Act and embodied in the Act of Settlement to which 
I made more detailed and pointed reference in the course of my argument 
the other day and to which my Honourable and learned friend has not 
yet vouchsafed any reply. T am only anticipating the reply that he 
would give, and let me tell him in reply that he is leading a forlorn hope 
if he thinks that he can shelter behind 1, Lahore or Amirkhan’s case, 
because they have no .application to the objection I am raising here. My 
point is this, that is not also covered by any Indian case, or an English 
case. 

The third point I raised the other day was that Government propose 
by clause 13, sub-clause 17E, page 7, of the Bill, to protect all officers 
acting hand fide for anything in good faith done or intended to be done 
under the said clauses. The language is : 

*‘foi' anything in good faith done or intended to be done under the said sections. . 

The point I make is this. There is no law here, and no law in England 
or anywhere else that can tell a man, “You can go and pillage and 
plunder anybody you like, but so long as you act bond fide, however 
illegal your act may be, you are protected in advance of your illegality". 
I explained the other day at some length how a clause in favour of 
indemnity in advance was ultra vires, and it has long been settled in 
England that such a clause cannot be legitimately inserted in an Act of 
Parliament. If my Honourable friend on the other side consults any 
on constitutional law, he will find ample authorities for that pro- 
position. And we stand here upon a very higher pedestal than mere 
authorities of decided cases. This House, as the custodian of the rights 
and liberties of the people, must be most unwilling to give indemnity in 
advance to any servant without reference to his acts, whether they are 
legal or illegal. Protection, therefore, that has been given for his illegal 
acts under this clause is, I submit, too wide and cannot be conferred 
upon him under any constitutional law or practice. These are my points 
of order. 

Mr. President (The Honourablei Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): Before the 
Honourable Member resumes his scat, the Chair should like him to state 
definitely in the form of issues, the points on which he desires the ruling 
of the Chair. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The points of order are these: 

1. Whether this Legislature has authority to mcake a judicial order, 

passed by the District Judge, final? 

2. Whether it is competent to the Indian Legislature to enact a 

law enabling the executive to confiscate property without 
compensatdon and preclude the party aggrieved from 
challenging its legality and propriety in a Court of law? 

3. Whether^ it is competent to the Indian Legislature to enact a 

law indemnifying in advance the executive officers and 
servants without reference to the legality of their acts? 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibralnm Bahimtoola) : The Chair 
understands that the Honourable Member’s points of order are three, and 
they could be put in a very few words. The first point is, whether this 
Legislature has any authority to enact that the dticisions of the District 
Judge and the Chief Judge of Small Cause Court are final. The second 
is, whether forfeiture of property with or witliout compensation, without 
providing a remedy to appeal to the (/ourts is within the competence of 
this Legislature; and the tliird is, whether the indemnity clause can be 
enacted by this Legislature before any cause for it has arisen. Is that so? 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: Yes. 

Mr. President (The IFonourable Sir Ibrahim ilahirntoola) : In the first 
place the ('hair should like to remark that it would have been better if 
the Honourable Member had raised each of his points of order when the 
relevant clauses were before this Legislature. It is perfectly true that 
our Iiules and Standing Orders give wide authority to raise a point of 
order at any stage and at any time but, in the opinion of the Chair, it 
would have been more appropriate if each point of order had been raised 
when the relative clause was under consideration. 

The Honourable Member'' contends that under section 107 of the (iovern- 
mont of India Act, this Legislature has no power to make the decisions 
of subordinate Courts final. His contention is ... . 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: As against the power conferred under the 
Charter Acts? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim llahimtoola) : The (Jliair 
is trying to place before the House', in clear perspective the issueis involved 
before asking whether any Honourable Member wishes to speak on them. 
Section 107 of tlio Government of India Act on which the Honourable 
IMember relies uses the word ‘‘superintendence” only. The Chair knows 
of Acts ■ passed by Local Legislaturc.s enacting that the decision of the 
Chief Judge of the Small Cause Court shall be final. Section 107 of the 
Government of India Act merely confers the power of “superintendtmee”, 
and it appears to the Chnir that by the eiiactincnt of the ])roposi‘d clause, 
no bar is placed against the exercise of that power. If that view is 
correct, the point of order on the first issue would not stand. Most part 
of the Honourable Member’s observations in support of the points of order 
were arguments on merit. Whether forfeiture of property should be 
allowed by this Legislature within the powers conferred upon it without 
an appeal or a reference to Courts, appears clearly to be an argument on 
the merits of the case. I have not heard the Honourable Member cite 
any authority in support of his contention that this House has not the 
legislative power to pass the clause in its present form. The same thing 
applies to the third point. The. Chair has not been told on what authority 
the Honourable Member contends that the powers of this Legislature are 
restricted in the matter of providing an indemnity clause in a Bill in 
anticipation of claims which may arise hereafter.' On these issues the 
Chair would be glad to hear any Honourable Member who may desire 
to address the House. 


o2 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I have heard more extraordinary 
propositions of law' this afternoon than I have during the whole course 
of niy practice at the Bar. The first proposition which my learned friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gouv, lays down is that if there be no appeal there is 
no revision; and in suppoi’t of that extraordinary proposition he cited a 
passage from Sir John Woodroffe*s book on the Civil Procedure Code. 
^’110 j)assagc is this: 

“An erroneous decision by a court having jurisdiction can only properly be 
corrected by appeal and if the right of appeal does not exist the same results which 
an appeal w^ould give cannot be arrived at indireclly.” 

Sir Hari Singh s suggestion w^as that the results of an appeal must be 
the same as the results of a revision. They are not the same and that 
is all the passage means. The proposition laid down by my learned 
friend was if there be no appeal there could be no revision. That pro- 
position T contest. Revision lies only when there is no appeal. They 

cannot exist concurrently. In supi)ort of this T shall only draw the 

attention of the House to section 11.6 of the Civil Procedure Code, which 
is the Revision section. Tt says this: 

“The High ('ourt may call for the record of any case which has been decided by any 
Courl subordinate to such High Court and in which no appeal lies thereto and if such 
suhordinate Court appears to have exercised jurisdiction. . j 

then the various grounds arc given. Therefore the right of revision exists ^ 
when there is no appeal. There cannot be a concurrent right of appeal 
and revision. The proposition stated by niy learned friend was that if 
there he no appeal, there could be no revision. Section 115 lays down 
that revision can take place only in cases where there is no appeal. I 

think that disposes of that wonderful argument. I eomc to the next 

point. My friend says “fmaP’ means conclusive. Who ever said it did 
not? Who over said that when wo said that ‘"such decision shall be 
final” there was an appeal? I made it perfectly clear yesterday in 
answer to Mr. Lalchand Navalrai that appeals were intended to be barred 
by the use of ihe \vord '‘final”. My learned friend's argument is this 
“Oh, this Legislature has no power to bar an appeal”. I shall only 
remind him of a section in the Presidency Small Cause Courts Act and 
there is a similar section in the Provincial Small Cause Courts Act. I 
have not got tlie Provincial Act with me at the moment. The Presidency 
Small Cause Courts Act is an Act passed by the Indian Legislature. 
Section 37 says : 

“Save a.s otherwise provided by this Chapter or by any other enactment for the 
time being in force every decree or order of the Small Cause Court in a suit shall be 
final and conclusive.” _ 

Tins was passed 50 years ago. The Indian Legislature laid down that 
evorv decree or order of the Small Cause Court should be final and con- 
clusive. Sir, if the Legislature could make a decree or order final and 
conclusive in 1882, what has happened during these 60 years to take 
away that right of the Legislature? Why cannot we say now that in 
certain cases there shall he no appeal, as this Legislature said in 1882? 
Before I go away ifrom the passage cited by my learned friend from 
Woodi-offe's book, T find, after the passage which he read out that the 
same results cannot be obtained by revision as by appeal, there is a 
footnote and it says : 

“Clause 16 of the Letters Patent does not give a right of appeal where none exists 
at all.” 
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That is really what was decided in the case quoted — that where the 
Letters Patent did not give an appeal under section 15, in that particular 
case no other appeal lay. Sir, this Legislature, under section 65 of the 
Government of India Act, has got plenary powers of legislation, subject 
of course to the limitations which are mentioned in the Government of 
India Act itself. The Legislature can say that in certain cases there shall 
be an appeal and in other cases there shall be no appeal. This would not 
be ultra viren of tin's Legislature. Sir, I have drawn the attention of the 
House to section .‘17 (>f the Presidency Small Cause Courts Ai:t. I now 
draw the attention of the House to the. Criminal Procedure Code, which 
was also an Act passed by this Legislature. Section 118 says this: 

“Notwithstanding .anytliiiig hereinbefore contained, there shiill be no appeal by a 
convicted person in cases in which a Court of Session passes a sentence of imprisonment 
not exceeding one month only or in which a (^oiirt of Session or a District Magistrate 
or other Magistrate of the iirsi class passes a sentence of fine noL exceeding Rs. 50 
only.” 

PTcrc is another instance where this Legislature says that in certain 
eases there shall be no appeal. Tliere are lumiorous iiistniKjes (Mr. 
Muhammad Yamin Khan : “Purther on, there are provisions about 
summary trials”), but T do not want to tire lh(‘ pati(^nee of tin' House 
by (dting more instances. Sir, the next point of my learned friend is 
still more extraordinary — about tlit‘ right of forfeiture without compensa- 
tion. H('. not onl\ sa>s that this House has no right lo pass :m\ such 
legislation but even the P>ritish Parliament has no right to pass am such 
legislalion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: ‘ Without compcmsatioii, without indemnity." 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter; My learned friend s point, as 
1 imdei’stood him, is this, — that neither the- British Parliament luw the 
Indian Legislature can pass any law by which pro])erty can he forfeited 
without paynumt of compensation. Sir, in mv younger days when I 
began the study of consiitiitional law one of the first things which I 
learnt was what is known as tire Sovereignty of Parliament. There are 
two fundamental doctrines upon whieh the British ccaistitiition is based — 
one is fclie Severcignty of Parlia.ment. and the other is the Rule of Law. 
Sovcvi'ignty of Parliaiiient means this that Pai'llament can enact 
anything. Oiu* powia's are not eo-extensivo with tiu‘ ])owers ol the British 
Parliament, because our Legislature is not a sovereign legislatur(‘ ; it is 
derivative. Mlie British Parliament can (uiaet anything; we can enact 
only within the limitations of the Government of India Acd. Wc cannot 
go beyond that. 

^ Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly ; Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Except that the British Parliament cannot make 
a woman man, or a man woman, as pointed out by Dicey. 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: As regards the right of forfeiture 
without payment of compensation — I have had no time to look np the 
authorities, but it is an elementary point. T can refer the House to the 
case reported in 41 Col., known as the Comrade or Mahomed Ali case. 
What happened there? Mahomed Ali had a copy of a book which had 
fccen proscribed. Government forfeited that, and Mahomed Ali went up 
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to tho High Court to have that order of forfeiture set aside. Sir, that 
case wias hoard and decided by one of the greatest Judges who came out 
to this country, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, and if I remember aright, the 
case was argued by Mr. Eardley Norton on behalf of Mahomed Ali and. 
the Advocate General represented the Crown. It cannot be said that 
proper legal knowledge was not brought to bear upon that case. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: This point was not raised in that case. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Pleiaso hold your soul ;n 
patience, Mr. Sen. Even Mr. Eardley Norton had not the temerity to 
advance the ai-giiment that tlio order of forfeiture was bad because the 
Legislature had no power to legislate for forfeiture without compensation. 
The argument on the face of it is so ridiculous that it was not thought 
of nor advanced. When I mention the counsel who appeared in the case, 
it is only for the sake of suggesting that if there was anything in a point 
like that, it could not have escaped the notice either of Mr. Eardley 
Norton or the Advoca^te General or Sir Lawrence Jenkins. Then as 
regards “indemnity in advance** — there again my learned friend said, 
“you cannot give indemnity in advance**. Sir, where does my Honour- 
able and learned friend get his law? Where has anybody, any lawyer, 
either a constitutional lawyer or a municipal lawyer or any other lawyer 
said that you cannot legislate for indemnity in advance? Sir, we start 
with the proposition that Parliament or our Legislature has plenary powers. 
Unless it is shown that in a certain direction these powers are restricted, 
they can exercise those powers. My learned friend has not shown any 
restriction on the powers of the Indian Legislature in this matter. That 
being so, the powers exist and can be exercised. Sir, my learned friend 
goes further and says that even the British Parliament cannot do it. Sir, 
that is about the limit. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : (To Mr. 
Anklesaria) I trust the Honourable Member will be brief. 

An Honourable Member: I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): Order,, 
order. The Chair is not bound to hear any Honourable Member on a 
point of order. ^ 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, my Honourable and esteemed friend, the Leader of the 
Nationalist Party, has really put his foot in it as he always does when 
he tries to expound questions about constitutional law. Sir, the Bombafy 
ruling which was cited can be explained by the comments in a case 
decided only last year in which I myself was counsel. The High Court 
of Bombay said that it will not exercise its revisionary powers, which 
are absolutely discretionary powers, in cases where the party aggrieved 
has got another remedy in law. In that case the remedy open to tho 
party was a remedy by suit. I shall explain in a few words what that 
case was. That was a case which went up to the High Court in a 
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revisionary petition from the decision of a sub-judge on clause 15 of the 
Third Schedule to the Civil Procedure Code. It was a matter of arbitration 
in which the First Class Sub- Judge under clause 16 refused to file the 
award. The party aggrieved then took that case to the High Court and 
the Bombay High Court said that he had no right of appeal under Schedule 
III of the Civil Procedure Code. Counsel for the aggrieved party said 
that if that petition did not lie by way of an appeal, it may be treated 6s 
a revision petition. The reply was that the High Court will not exercise 
its revisionary powers,, because the party aggrieved has got a right of 
suit as regards the matter of that award and the party, by invoking the 
revisionary powers of the High Court, was depriving the exchequer of 
the amount of court and stamp fees, which he would be obliged to pay 
if he filed a regular suit. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The Chair 
would like to point out to the Honourable Member that the issue raised 
by the Honourable the Leader of the Nationalist Party is that the enact- 
ment of these three clauses in the Bill is outside the powers of this 
Legislature. That is the point on which the Chair would allow the 
Honourable Member to address the House briefly, if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: The Honourable the Law Member has already 
expounded the law on the matter. I only wished to bring to the notice 
of the House the decision of the Bombay High Court. 

Sir Harl Singh Gour: Sir, in Forsyth’s cases and opinions on Consti- 
tutional law, this very point has been the subject of long discussion and 
he sums up the decided cases thus: 

“The right conclusion upon the whole matter seems to be this : Martial law may 
bo justifiably imposed as a terrible necessity, and an act of self-defence ; under it there 
is a suspension of civil rights and the ordinary forms of trial are in abeyance. Under 
it a man in actual armed resistance may be put td death on the spot by anyone acting 
under the orders of competent authority; or, if arrested, may be tried in any manner 
which such authority shall direct. But if there be an abuse of the power so given, 
and acts are done under it, not hona fide to suppress rebellion and in self-defence, but 
to gratify malice or in the caprice of tyranny, then for such acts the party doing 
them is responsible.” 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Order, 
4 p Mj order. We have taken considerable time in dealing with this 
point of order. I want the Honourable IMembcr to give the Chair 
specific replies to the point the Chair has made. The Chair does not want 
any further discussion on the merits as to whether these clauses should 
be accepted by the Legislature or should not bo accepted by it. T will 
give another opportunity to the Honourable Member to point out on what 
authority he relies that these clauses in the present Bill are outside and 
beyond the authority of this Legislature. ’ I want nothing more than that. 
If the Honourable Member has anything more to say, T will hear him. 

Sir Hari Singh. Gour: On the first point, I have pointed out, with as 
much clearness as I am capable of, that tlie High Court of Bangoon baa 
laid down, in a special Statute, where you have the word ‘final’ , which 
means ‘conclusive’, and no further proceedings can be taken under *t. 
This is a special Statute; that is the point. My Honourable friend has 
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recited from tlio Civil ih’ocedure Code. Wliat the Government should 
have said was: Nolhing lierein contained shall take away tlie power u£ 

the Migli Court luider section 435 of the Criminal Procedure Code to 

revise ;m order ])assed by tlic District Judge. If my friend wants to 

luake il elear, it will make that point deal. The second point and the 
lliii’d point deal willi a constitutional (jiiestion. I relied on section 35 
of the Government of India Act and pointed out on the last occasion — 

1 do not wish to road it again — to the full chapter dealing with the 
fundMinontal rights wliich cannot he derogated from, and they are under 
the jMagna Charta, Chapter IV, in the English Constitutional History 
by Taswdl-Langniead (l^"ii;!ith edition). In my speedi on the last 
occasion all these points were set out in gieater detail and my Honourable 
and learned friend never gave any reply to them. He cannot now 
complain .... 

Mr. President (The llononrable Sir Ibrahun Eahiintoola) : Tlie Honour- 
able IFemher should restrict himself h) the point io wliich his attention 
has been specifically drawn. 

Sir Hari Singh Goiir: 1 have nothing more to say. 

Mr. President ('riu' Hononrablo Kir Tbraliim Kaliiir.toola) : The Chair 
does not wish to go int<' the varions interesting and learned legal points 
made by the. Honourable Member. 1he (‘hair is coneemod only with 
one point, namely, wliether the chuis(',s ohjc^ctcd to are within the powers 
of this Legislature or arc outside' thos(* i)oW(a's. The powers whi(di this 
Jyc'gislatnre possesses are given in section 05 of the Government of India 
Act, and ihe (’hair \\{ai1cl lik(' to invite the atteniion of Hononrahlo 
IMeinbcM’s to (lie wide words used in that section, giving authority to tills 
Legislaliiiv to orniel la\''<. Section 05 runs as follows: 

“'I'iio liidinii uvo lins ])nwcr to make laws : 

{n) for all persons, for all courts and for all places and Ibings within British India; 
and 

{fj) for all subjects of His Majesty and .servants of the Crown within other parts of 
.India.” 

Can words be more eomproliensive than these? These wide powers are 
restricied in certain \\ays and in certain cases, and that was the reason 
wliy the Chair nu'ire tlian once asked the Honourable the Leader of the 
Nallonalist Party to point out how these wide powers were restricted bv 
other provisions of the Act which would make these three clauses ultra vires 
of tliis lieirisbd nn*. Honourable Member has not done so. The Chair 
in giving its ruling must say that, so far as the Cliair is concerned, it 
Avill nev('r be a partv to restrict the rights of this House in any way 
without eh'ar and definite authority in support of such a contention. It 
appears to the Chair that Honourable Members of this Legislature ought 
to be very sensitive in the matter of their own rights and privileges and 
the Chair will stoutly ufjhold tlami, unless clear and definite anthoritv is 
sliown to th(‘ ecjufrarv. The Chair holds that this Assembly is fully 
competent to enact the three clauses to which objection has been taken 
and rules that the points of order raised cannot stand. (Applause.) 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, neither T nor those for whom T speak can 
reconcile ourselves with tlie drastic provisions of this IMll which are about 
to be enacted into law, iii spite of the emphatic tind indeed vehement 
protest of IMc'inbcrs on the popular Bcnclies. We had hoped that, when 
tlyj Hill onio’ged from tJie Select Committee, the Honourable occupants 
of the Ti’casury Honchos would at least extend to us that co-operation 
which we have extcnd(!d to tliem time and again and give us the same 
facility wliich we might onjov, if those Honchos ii.Mcl not been so dosiatod, 
as T laniont they are. ' 

[At this stage Mr. Presidonl (I'he Honourable Sir Ibrahiiii Eahimtoola) 
vacated the Chair, which was taluai by Mr. DepuU President (Mr. 
li. K. Shanmukham Cliottv).] 

Honourable Aleiubers on the other side must lemember that this Hill 
was announced to he taken at a special Session of the Le'gislative 
Assembly, of which a very short notice was given to the Honourable 
Members at tlie Simla Session. And I do not complain that many 
Members of ibis Mouse, who had already made engagement^ during this 
moiilh and the loi. found it impossible to can(‘el them and subordinate 
th('ir persona] interests to their public duty. Tliat may bo some excuse., 
but I venture t . submit that it is hardly any justilication for the absence 
of so many i ej)! esentatives (d‘ the jiiiblic, on an occasion when a measure 
of sucii iijoiueutoiis importance. atTocting the lives and liberties of the 
jieuple, is about to become law. As I said on the last occasion, 
Ordinances were passed, but they were passed by the executive without 
ihe consent of the rcpieseiitati ves of the i^cojile.' But today technically 
and to ail appeai*anc.c tin's measure is becoming law’ with the' consent of 
Uie ])»;i)nlar (Jhamher, And it is on that ground that I deeply lament 
I he absence of so many Hononrablo IMcmhcrs. who might liave been here 
to repi’esont the views of their various const itnents. 

Having said that, 8ir, T mnv turn to the provisions of the Hill. I 
liave made it abundantly clear, on previous occasions, that while we are 
anxious to arm (jlovcrnment with exceptional powers, we are equally anxious 
to sjiieguard those legitimate rights of the pco])le against which abuses 
bsiv(‘ been rojxated nr abuses (fan be*, foreseen. \nd it is on those points 
that i had a]p)(aih’d to the TTonoiirabh* tin* Home .M(‘nd)er to Jiiodifv 
the Draconian terms of many sc^ctious of this Hill. Jhit that w'as not to 
bo. Sir, r know tluit this Hill wall be now’ traiisferrc'd 1o ruiother splierc, 
and so far as w’c are concerned, our vcdcos sliall liavt; betai raised in vain. 
But one thing T c.an ask the Honourable Mcnd)ers still to consider. There 
is lime yet to consider. T gave tw’o amendments, one of wdiicli was with- 
drawn, whicli my friends behind me now find was si good amendment; the 

other amendment went by default while I w-as hunting authorities for the 
points of order w’hieh 7 have since raisv.il. T ask my esteemed friend, 
the Home Member, to pilot those tw^o amendments in th(' other House, 
under the power of attorney whicli T hereby confer upon him. 

'I'lierc is a third point on which T should like the Honourable the 
Home Member to mitigate^, the provisions of tin's Ihll. We on this side 

of the .House feel very strongly on two points in tins Hill. One is the 

prohibition and the complete interdiction of peaceful picketing by bodies 
and associations entirely unconnected with the civil' disobedienci^ move- 
ment. You have a very large number of temperance leagues, a large unni- 
hor of missionary societies and other social reform societies, which liave 
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been in existence in this country long before the Congress and the civil 
disobedience movement were heard of. The plenary provisions against 
picketing, provided in this Bill, endanger the activity, the perfectly 
legitimate and, let me add, laudable activity of those large bodies of men 
engaged upon social reform. 

Tlie other point, which 1 should like the Honourable Member to 
seriously consider, is the very drastic provisions that have been added to 
those already existing in the Press Emergency law. I am not connected 
with the Press and, as I said tlie other day, I should be the last person 
in the world to prevent the passing of a law that would exercise a' 
salutary check upon the illegal activities of that body. But, at the same 
time, the Press is the cry of the public, and 1, as a representative of the 
public, would be deprived of any communication from them through the 
medium of their accredited agency. To that extent the Members of this 
LegisltMtiire would be the poorer. The Honourable the Home Member 
could not be unaware of the provisions of the orders that have recently 
been passed demanding exorbitant securities from two organs of the 
nationalist Press : and I, therefore, ask the Honourable the Home Member 
that if he is still obdurate, he might at least relent after he has had his 
pound of flesh and he I'etires into the room of that composure and 
calmness, in which he works, undisturbed by the verhoaum forum here or 
elsewhere. May he then exercise a temperate and judicial judgment and 
reflect in his mind, as to whether the provisions of this Bill are^ not 
likely to be abused, not by high officers, but by irresponsible subordinate 
officers, against whose excesses complaints have frequently been made 
and are being daily multiplied. I hope, Sir, my appeal to the Honourable 
tlio Home Member will not go in vain. 

Mr. Muhammad YAmin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Kural) : 
Sir, befoic this Bill was introduced in the Assembly, we had only the 
Ordinances, and before the Ordinances came into force we knew what the 
condition of the country was. \Vc knew that the state of affairs was 
getting from bad to worse every day, which forced the hands of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in promulgating the 
Ordinance. Tlie result which had been achieved was a marvellous one 
and we found that on account of the Ordinances a groat deal of peace had 
been restorc?d in the country, and that was the justification for the intro- 
duction of this Bill before the House. I am glad that the House realised 
tlieir responsibility and, by a huge majority, referred this Bill to the 
Select Committee, a majority wliich had never been, as far as T remember, 
obtained in ibis House on any serious measure introduced by the Oov- 
ernment. Sixty-four members voted for the consideration of the Bill, 
thus adopting the principle of the Bill, while they were opposed by only 
32. Now, that voice of the Members had been justified again by their 
rising to ilic occasion, and they have realised their responsibility as repre- 
sentatives of the constituencies, that their first duty is to help the Gov- 
ernment in roptoring law and order, and thus bringing peace and prosperity 
without wliich no progress is ever possible in any country. Again I am 
very glad that this House has passed all the clauses practically in the 
shayjc that had boon amended by the Select Committee. (An Honourable 
Member: “Why practically ?“) Because there has been a little change 
in the case of one section, about the military. Without any serious change 
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if any Bill passes through the Assembly on all occasions by a huge majority, 
that shows that proper care had been taken to amend the law in hhe 
shape which might find response from all sections of the House. This 
Bill will go as an Act after sometime in the country, and I am sure that 
this Bill will have the same effect in keeping peace in the country as the 
Ordinances had brought it into the shape as we stand today in the country; 
and that- is the greatest justification. I am not concerned with this ques- 
tion that it is not liked .by certain classes of people. Undoubtedly there-- 
will be some people who will not like the provisions of any law which 
is enacted, but the support which the whole country will give to this 
Bill is knowm by the majority which we found on each clause, and, after- 
wards wdien the people will come under the new reformed councils, they 
will know and will realise what a Iwon had been given to them by this 
Assembly (Ironical Cheers from the Opposition Benches) in keeping the 
country into proper order. I think this Bill will be appreciated by the 
whole country and, though there may be some difference of opinion 
between mo and some of my Honourable friends who may deny it, but 
if they will go and search the feelings of most of their dumb constituents, 
they will find that they really appreciate this law and they will whole- 
heartedly support it. Sir, 1 support the motion. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : Sir, wo have come to the last 
stage of the Bill. Not all the eloquence of my friends of the Nationalist 
Parly, who are not in their seats now and whose seats are all empty, 
nor even the eloquence of my friend, the Leader of the Nationalist Party, 
has moved thf hard heart of the Honourable the Home Member to with- 
draw’ even an inch from the position which he took up. I must compliment 
him on tlie very drin fight he put up on bclialf of the Government, and, 
yet if I pet up to say a fe\v words, it is because I do not want that ^he 
country should know that I have recorded a silent vote, and that T should 
even at this last stage tell the Government and the country exactly what 
men of my view of thinking consider about this Bill. Ibroughout the 
stages of this Bill, the Honourable the Leader of the Nationalist Party has 
been hammering away on certain questions of constitutional law 
which, nnfortunatclv for him, nobody eared to take into cognisance, — 
nor even be, as I shall show presently. I am not »a constitutional lawyer 
nor have T the capacity to write three volumes of annotation on a 140 
section Act. T was a plain practising lawyer who has been for some time 
at the Bar. and, with tlie common sense, which I hope, I am endowed 
with, T shall tell him presently that all his questions of constitutional law 
are eiitiiely misplaced and out of order in this Assembly at least. (An 
Honovrahlc Member: “Why?*’) I shall answer immediately why. The 
most important question, that he raised and which T know he lias care- 
fully avoided, as the Honourable the President pointed oid when the 
question itself was being discussed, is about the forfeiture. Unless T am 
seriously mistaken, unless I have forgotten the whole procodun' -I believe 
1 was here when the debate on section 17F was going on in this House — 
that is the clause which deals with forfeiture — my friend the Honourable 
the Leader of the Opposition was, I believe, mum: he did not raise any 
objection to it; he never tabled an amendment asking that it should be 
omitted, nor did he put forward a single argument, yvn'th which we may 
now deal elaborately, in order to show how this provision is not ultra 
vires of the Legislature. Let me not be misunderstood. T do not support 
that provision. I say that provision is a very wrong one, and it ought 
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not to have been allowed to find a place in an enactment deliberately 
passed by this Legislature which is supposed to be a popular legislature. 
But at the same time I very strongly object, even after the objection 
carijc from the loader of a distinguished party, ihat that objection should 
be formulated regularly, should be debated upon, that humble individuals 
lilfe myself should be given an opportunity to show that : 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: IMay T intervene for one. second and point out 
that if T had raised it hv way of amendment before, it would have to 
be siibmifi('(l to the decision of tlic wliolo House, whereas by raising it 
in the maoma’ T did,'l left it to llic President as the custodian of the 
rights of Htanb(‘rs t-o deeide ihaL point? 

Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: 1 quite understand the position. 
Tile Rononrahle M(‘ml)(‘r has made his position v(‘rv very unfortunate by 
gi\i!ig that explanation. TF you rtaid tlie i*eport of the Select Committee, 
tlier(‘ is a long statement nuide .... 

Mr. Deputy President (.Mr. 11. K. Shunmukliam Chetiy) : I must remind 
the Hononrabli' g('ntli'nam that, so far as the ])()iut of ovdc'r was ^‘on- 
C(‘rned, n rnline: has !)iH‘n givcai hv the Ch.aii*, and F would rfapK.'st the 
Hoiionrahh' Ahnnhor (o contine hiniself lo the flisenssion with regard to 
the merits of the Bill. 

T?.a1a Bahadur G, Krishnamachariar: T do not. know that F was going 
to si v anything against the dcic.ision on the? point of oi’der. AVhat I beg 
to saibmit and, if 1 inav be wrong I stand eorri'oted. not being eonvc'rsant 
with th(' proc-ediire of tlu* FTonse so rnneli as olhei^ gendiMiKm perhaps, 
yon will oaaise my la])so — if I try to exiilain m\^('lf.- -hee.aiiso T do not 
want even (f) bo thought of by anyhoeb.' that 1 am in any 'way lacking* in 
respect (o the Chair, to question its order, which lias In^en giv(‘n afti'r a 
great deal of labour and \vaste of time of a wliole luair. What T wanted 
to submit was. tliat the procedure adopted by my friend in getting a 
decision iqjon a (pu'stion, which he called a point of (wrler, w'hicli is iiot 
a point of order so far as F can nnderstand ii, T say that tla' explanation 
w'hich lie l as submitted to this House has mad(' his position vei v nn- 
fortiinate, lor this reason .... 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Beneal : l^hiropean) : On a point of order, Sir. Is it 
in order to discuss a point of order tvhicli is not a point of order? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: It is not a point of order, and if 
I may he nermitted to explain a little 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: On a point (^f order. Is it proper for any 
Honourable gauitleman in this House to comment upon the ruling tvhich 
has hi'eii given by the Chair? 

Mr. Deputy President (Air. B. K. Shanmukiiam Ohettv): I would not 
p(?rmit any Honourable M^-mber to start a discussion on a point of order 
on Avhich a definite ruling has been given by the Chair, and T must, 
therefore, request Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar once again to confine 
himself to the remarks on the third reading of the Bill. 
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Raja Bahadur G, Krishnamachariar: On a point of personal explanation, 
Sir. I am not trying by any means to trespass upon the decision of the 
Chair on the point of order 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member, so far as 1 am Rble> to understand him, is again trying to 
discuss the point of order raised by the Leader of the Opposition. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: You will kindly allow me to 
express myself in my own bumble way. I am not so familiar with- the 
English language, and, so I hope, you will permit me to express myself 
in my own way for just a few minutes. I have ‘^ot as much, if not 
more, resi)ect for the ruling of the Chair than anybody else, but what 
I want to submit by way of personal explanation is this. In the report 
of the Select C5ommittee, it was suggested that this question was going 
to be d(;batcd before the House, and I said the Honourable Member 
occupied an unfortunate position by inviting the. ruling of the Chair. 
What that ruling is, T am not concerned with, but my point is this. I 
otijcct to the Honourable Member’s procedure that he did not bring it 
as an amendment. He said he took a more favourable opportunity by 
getting a ruling from the Chair. That I say has placed him in an 
unfortunate position, because he did not give an opportunity for debate, 
and that is what 1 wanted to point out. Anyway, it is useless to pursue 
the matter further. But the most important point, as T said, was about 
this forfeiture, and, as far as I understood the ruling of the Chair, it was 
not concerned with th(‘. correctness or the merits of the question. It was 
only (‘oncerned with the ])owcr of this Legislature, and on that, Sir, I 
do not want to say anything. But, so far as the rights of this Legis- 
lature are concerned to enact section 17E, the position is perfectly clear, 
and, while I again say that I do not agree with the provisions of that 
section, 1 think the House is entitled to know what the position in law 
is and how it is entitled to enact provision like this. Sir, there was 
a famous case in the Madras High Court, in which property belonging 
to Dr. Annie Besant was confiscated, and the case was taken before thq 
Privy Council. In that case an identical objection was raised that, arf 
order of forfeiture under a law passed by the British Indian Legislature 
was ultra vires without the safeguard which my friend wants that this 
section should have. The case was reported in I. L. R. 43, Madras, at 
page 160. It says : 

“Ft was contended in the Hiirh Court and before this Bonrd that it was beyond the 
competence of the Indian Legislature to enact section 22 and possibly to enact the 
Press Act. Now, section 22 . . 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras : European) : May I rise to a point of order, 
Sir. As far as I understand it, the argument, which my friend is develop- 
ing, is the argument which was developed by the Leader of the Opposition 
and disposed of by the President in his ruling. I, therefore, would like 
to put it to you that the whole of that argument at this stage is 
not in order., 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Do I under- 
stand the Honourable Member to say that so far as the forfeiture clause 
is concerned, this Legislature has not got the right of enacting that law? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: No; but it had the right to do so. 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): On that 
point a ruling has been given, and a discussion on that point at this stage 
is wholly irrelevant. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: I bow to your ruling, Sir. It 
saves 15 minutes of my arguments. 

Then with regard to the question o1 constitutional law which has 
troubled some of my friends, I at least cannot understand where the point 
of order ends and where the question of merits begins, and, therefore, I 
do not want to trouble the House over that matter. But, before I deal 
with one or two points of the merits of the Bill, I would like the Honour- 
able the Home Member to consider one point, and that somewhat seriously. 
The Leader of the Opposition has invited the attention of this House to 
the fact that we were summoned here at very short notice, and I hope 
it will be admitted that some of us have got something else to do and 
not merely to knock about from place to place, merely for the pleasure 
of attending the meetings of the Legislature at a time when the cold 
weatl'.er is fast increasing and when we can really do nothing useful. We 
come here all the way and we offer co-operation. We do not belong to 
the civil disobedience movement, some of us at least have been sufferers 
at the hands of those who are propagating the civil disobedience moye- 
ment. Our constituencies have elected us, and so we come here to offer 
co-operation. It is a matter which 1 cannot understand, probably 1 am 
very dense, — why outskh* the discussions wliich have been going on in this 
Legislature, most of us have l)eeu credited with a right to advise people 
upon difficult and knotty questions of everyday occurrences, and they have 
bcitai safely acting up to our advice, and the world has been going on 
exactly on tlic lines on which wo have been giving advice to our 
constituents, hut, directly we come into this House, directly we say that 
a certain measure of the Government is not correct, wc* all of us become 
quite useless, not one of our suggestions is uccedod to. And what is it 
thcTefore we arc asked to co-operate exc.ept to register what the Govern- 
li'K'nt thinks is right? Is there no alternative view? Is it the idea 
thnt we should merely make sf)ccchcs here and tlie Government 
should, by their majority, carry all measures, whedher good or bad 
without j)roporlv considering our views? We know you have got the votes 
secui’c. ^riierc is an old story in the Tamil country. There was a 
j^cmiiidar who was not particularly conversaiit with music. Some of his 
friiMids brought some eminent musicians who began to show their musical 
skill. This zemindar got comploiely bored very soon. He sat for a few 
minutes and told the servants: “Look Iktc, listen to the whole thing, 
and when the show is over, close the doors and go away”. Is that the 
reason for wliich we come here? Is that the co-operation that you want 
from us, unless it be the co-operation of agreeing entirely with the 
Government, which results in, what my friend Mr. Vamin Khan said the 
other day, the peace of the grave and not the peace of a living community, 
which is quite satisfied with what has been done, and that is what is 
being attempted to be done. I want Government to take particular note 
of that fact, why it is that, directly we enter this House, we are supposed 
to have been deprived of all intelligence, of all sense of being able to 
discriminate between good and bad, and every time we get defeated. I 
have not been able to understand! why., 

This Bill is intended to safeguard the community from certain aspects 
.of the civil disobedience movement. You run your eyes through the 
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*scctioiis of the Bill, even cursorily, — the operative clauses of it, — and 
there is not a field of the nation’s activity which docs not come within 
the purview of this legislation. Wliat are those other phases of the 
civil disobedience movement that you have omitted from this Bill? 
Nothing. Snakes? No snakes in Iceland — that is the only answer L can 
give to this, because every phase of activity that a honest man is entitled 
to pursue has been roped in here, and it has been made so dangerous 
v\ith Explanations explaining nothing, that it is impossible for any honest 
man, 1 say deliberately, T say advisedly, to do anything with a sword 
hanging over his head to fall at any .time. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) 

resumed the Chair.] 

I submit, therefore, that this piece of legislation is very objectionable and • 
ought not to secure the assent of the House, though it be a cry in the 
wilderness. I do not think it is any use my going over the ground that 
has been covered here from beginning to end, but there is one point which 
I have not been able to understand, although I believe I tried to follow 
the debate, and that is with reference to what they call peaceful picketing. 

I do not know whether there can be peaceful picketing or whether there 
cannot be peaceful picketing. There are differences of opinion between 
Honourable gentlemen. We are all honourable people on both sides, and 
therefore it is impossible for me to decide between them as to who is 
correct and who is not correct. But surely when- my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Anklesaria, who is not a particularly rabid Congress agitator, has 
thrown in his weight in favour of this peaceful picketing 

Mr. N. N, Anklesaria .* On a point of personal explanation, Sir. I have 
never said anything about peaceful picketing. I am against picketing of 
all sorts. That is what I say in my Minute of Dissent. I said peaceful 
persuasion. 

Ra]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachafiar: Beg your pardon. As I have said, 

I am not sufficiently conversant with the English language to understand 
the nicety of difference between persuasion and picketing. But if you 
refer to the Oxford Dictionary, persuasion and picketing come so very near 
that the line of demarcation, — I do not say in all matters, — in matters 
to which this particular Act relates, is somewhat difficult for a man to 
draw, and it is difficult for a man to differentiate between persuasion and 
picketing. I apologise to my Honourable friend for having stated picketing 
instead of persuasion, but t am concerned with the substance of it. He 
flays : 

“Peaceful persuasion or inducement which does not or is not calculated to involve 
any obstruction, violence, intimidation, annoyance, or alarm to any person does not 
come within the purview of this section.*’ 

It is stated in this printed book that this clause was finally given shape 
to by my Honourable friend, Mr. Anklesaria. What was the objection 
to that? Government would not agree even to that. That is my com- 
plaint. The reason why I brought in Mr. Anklesaria s name was that 
it was drafted by a person who has not committed himself to civil 
disobedience and who has absolutely no sympathy with that. Government 
are going to have this power, and I do not know whether I should 
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congialulatci thf3in or not. But, if 1 am alive this time next year and 
continue to be a Member of this House, I hope vve shall Itave some record 
of the JiiainicT in wliieh this Act, — it would have been an Act by that 
tinic, — has j)ecn administi?re.d, and hr)w the country, which is now claimed 
to have lost its; peace, lias got back its peace. 1 do not think I need 
take u|) tile time of the House any more. I oppose this motion. 

^Some Honourable Members: Let the question be now put. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: T ha\e no intention of troubling the House with a 
long speech, nor do J want now to go into tlie merits of this measure. 
We have discussed tlu^ matter very thoroughly all these days. My point 
is this, ^riiis is a measure, as has been said by the Honourable the Home 
Mernlier, intended to cope with tlic civil disobedience movement, but 
unfoilunately, so lav as T can see, the provisions of the Bill have not 
been restricted to the civil disobedience movement only. I find from the 
newspapers that in Allaliabad they have made their Bill restricted only 
to the no-reiu campaign. T do not know whether we can even now make 
the Bill restricted to civil disobedience only. I congratulate the 
Honourable tlie Home Member on the fact that he has got all he wanted, 
and he has not allowed even a “t” to be cut, or a comma to be added, 
or a dot to be put on. That is a matter on which lie can well congratulate 
himself. Tliere arc one or two clauses on whicJi I should like to say a 
few words. 1 am not eoiu'Oined much with the first few sections, as we 
find that in Bengal lliose things caimot happen. We have no military 
thcic, nor have* wc Jiny [iolic(‘ officers wliom we want to dissuade from their 
service. The couulry is so poor and the i)eople are so starved that they 
want to get inio a.nN service they can enter, whether in the regular 
service oT the polices oi* as spi(‘s and inf(*rmers. My giMcvance is as regards 
foTfeiturc. I pointed out in the 8(‘locl Committee that tliere ought not 
lo he a lorfoilure of property or monies by executive order without 
lefercnee lo I he civil (h)urt. Tliat. would be an uncivilised method of 
grabbing somebody else’s property. The Honourable the Home Member 
was kind eiiougli to acuedc to rny arguments and to put in a clause for 
referring the matter to the District Judge or the Chief Judge of the Small 
Cause Court. If he had left it there, T would liave been satisfied, but 
he made the decision of the District Judge or the Chief 
Judge of the Small Cause Court final. We know that the Small Cause 
Court cannot have ordinary jurisdiction over Rs. 2,000. But in this case 
the claim may be for over Rs. 2,000, it may exceed Rs. 6,000, or Rs. 10,000 
in Presidency-towns. In that case to provide for no appeal is I think 
wrong. It may be argued that this is a Court of special jurisdiction which 
has been created, and, as no appeal has been allowed, the High Court 
has no jurisdiction even in revision. T do not know whether that argument 
will succe ed or not, but T may point it out to the Honourable the Home 
Member, so that he may consider even at this last stage whether he should 
not do something to remedy that defect. 

As regards the Press, T have told the House that the proposals are 
very repressive and drastic, and will gag the activities of a very important 
section of the public. The result of the gagging of the Press has been 
shown by my friend, Mr. Mitra, this morning as regards the excesses 
practised by the punitive police and other police officers in Bengal. If 
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the Press had been free, these matters could have been disclosed in the 
Press and could have been brought to the notice of the Honourable the 
Home Member, but this 'Cannot be dene, in these circumstances, it is 
questionable whether this gagging of the Press is for the good of the 
country or the good of the Government which has to keep alive its good 
name, as good and civilised admiiiislration. Jn this connection I may 
refer the flume Member to a passage from the speech of Lord Minto when 
he was Governor General of this country and when the Newspaper Incite- 
ment to Ort'ences Bill .was being considered by the liegislative Council, 
lie says that he was given advice by the public that the Government must 
be stern and must govern the country as has been done in this instance. 
We know that all the repressive measures, which have been put on the 
Statute-book, were more or less at the instance of other persons and 
because they insisted upon governing the country in the strict senSe of the 
word. Lord Minto says: 

“The public hus that v.e ure weak, that wo have failed to maintain order, that the 
glory of England has depai’ted, that sti’cng measures have been neglected. I am no 
believer in hysterical demands in the hour of danger. I maintain that the strength 
of thtt liriiisli raj ha.s been built up upon justice ot‘ its adcnnistiatioii. Heaven knows 
that it v.af, not weak but it has been a just one and I l.opo it will continue to be so.’* 

I appeal to the Home Member to consider this passage of Lord Minto 
und consider vvlicthcr the provisions of this Bill are just. The Home 
Meinbci* has got all he wanted in the nature of the provisions of the Bill. 
I appeal to him to issue strict instructions to Local Governments and 
subordinates as regards the execution of the measures contained in this 
Act, and, as regards the policy which the Government of India would 
ordinarily take for the purpose of pacifying public opinion, I ask him to 
SCO that the drastic powers are not exercised except in extreme cases. 
I do not know whether the instances given by Mr. Mitra are correct or 
nob. It seems to me that they are correct, and, if that be so, I appeal 
to tlie Honourable the Home Member to see that there is no repetition 
of such gross repression and, in the interests of justice, in the interests 
of the good name of British administration in this country, and in the 
int.erests of the good name of the Britishers, I ask him to make a public 
inquiry, — do not (jare if it is by officials — a thorough inquiry into this 
matter. 

Several Honourable Members: I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: T cannot support the passing of a Bill like this. 
This Bill contains provisirms restricting the rights of citizenship in every 
sphere of human activity, both with regard to property and freedom of 
person. Tf T look at tlie history of this Bill, which we are now asked 
k) pass, we find tliat there was a time when the Government thought that 
tlie condition of things, for which the Bill like the present one is necessary, 
will exist for all time to come, and that provisions like these in the Penal 
Code itself were necessary and that the Bill will have a lease of life till 
eternity. Fortunately they found the unwisdom of asking the House to 
pass a legislation like this, and in the Select Committee they restricted 
the life of the Bill to a duration of three years. In addition 
to the Indian Penal Code, to have a legislation like this shows 
that there are certain extraordinary conditions for which we are asked to 
legalise the illegal acts of the public servants. The Bill as it has emerged 
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from the Select Committee is no improvement upon what the Government 
wanted at one time. The duration ot its life may be shorter, but it takes 
away the valued right which a citizen possesses. Clause 2 says : 

“Whoever willully dissuades or uttempls to dissuade the public or any person from 
entering the Military, Naval, Air or Police Service of His Majesty shall be punished.’* 

I think it is the inalienable right of every human being .to offer advice 
to a friend or relation and one’s own children. It is for me to decide 
whether my son will be a member of the bureaucracy or whether he 
will join the Bar. It is not for them to compel my son to accept 
service under the present political conditions in the country ; and if I 
am to advise my son and say, “no, you must pass your law examination 
and join tJie Bar”, I am liable to be hauled up, because thereby I 
deprive the Government of a very valued servant of theirs. T cannot 
dream of any civilised society where guardians, far less parents, can. be 
compelled to act in the way in which this section wants us to act, and 
r think it will be more lionoured in the breach than in the observance, 
and that our people will be more willing to undergo imprisonment rather 
than see their way to becoming the subservient tools of the bureaucracy. 
Then again, as has been suggested by several friends, considering the 
economic distress in the country, there is hardly any need to prevent 
people from joining the services, and the Government will never be in 
want of men for their services, unless the attendant danger be such as 
will dissuade them from doing so. Apart from the physical danger that 
it entails, there is also the moral dangc'.r of entering especially one of the 
services named in the Bill, T mean the police service; wherein, as soon 
as you get into the service, you have to do acts, willingly or unwillingly 
which your conscience won’t approve of. Sir, the other day we had 
the sorry spectacle of an Englishman who came to India to serve India 
as they say and for our welfare, and he gave us a long list of the wrongs 
to which the members of the police service are subjected. Sir, he forgot 
the rights of thei people for whom the police exists. It is common 
experience with us, if not with the ofhcM.rs of Government themselves, 
that the police, instead of being our servants act as our masters. I 
remember that only a few days ago a police officer prevented me from 
entering this very Chamber, where I am by the suffrages of the people 
and where, under the Government of India Act, I am entitled to be. I 
do not know who gave that order and from whom that order emanated, 
and when I complained to the superior officer, he said, “that man did 
not know and he had no such instructions”. Look here. Sir, if in the 
very place, whore you are to enact laws for the protection of these men, 
these men behave in the way in which they did only a few days ago, 
you can easily imagine how they behave outside with the people in the 
country; and I ask you to answer this question: “Can you honestly say 
that you have no experience of police oppression and zoolum?*’ If not, 

5 p . I invite your attention to the lurid picture that was drawn 
by my friend. Mr. S. C. Mitra, a few minutes before, with 
respect to Midnapore. Sir. there are still heaps of papers with him 

showing how the people are being treated by the police, and I shall not 
tire the patience of this House by reading all those which will cause 
one's blood bqil within himself. Sir, who is the manufaeWer of these 
terrorists? Who is responsible for the advent of these terrorists in this 
land? It is legislation like this, and it is the attitude of Honourable 
Members on the Treasury Benches. Here in the name of law and order 
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they are manufacturing terrorists. Sir, remember the statement made 
by Miss Beena Das who was accused of firing at the Governor of Bengal, — 
and she gave out what impelled her to take the step, which she did in 

'the very hall of her own alma mater. Sir, if you want to suppress 

terrorism, if you want to suppress all these revolutionary movements, 
it is up to you to bo acting as you ought to, as membeis of a civilized 
administration. Sir, repression and mere repression will breed more 
revolutionaries. That * is the history of all human institutions. You 
cannot expect me to love you. {A Voice from the European Benches : 
'‘No, no.*') They cannot expect mo to love them if they will behave 
with me in the way in wliich they are behaving. Sir, in a land where 
even the life of ilie smallest creature that breathes in this world is 
considered to be sacred, tlie birth-place of Buddhis’iri and Jainism, there 
to find young men, with all the fervour and enthusiasm for the love of 
their country, taking a revolver and shooting, surely there must be 
some reason behind that. Will you not try to understand the situation? 
I ask you, Sir, for your own interests, as my friend, Mr. Gunjal, has 
advised you, not to listen to those flatterers, those toadies and title- 

hunters and job-seekers. You cannot live with them. Take our advice 

if you want to be here, — and I believe that your destiny and our destiny 
are bound up together for some time yet, and that is my desire and, I 
believe, the desire of everybody, that we may work hand in hand and 
peacefully in this land for the common benefit of us all. But if you 
do not listen to us, if you enact legislation like this, T submit. Sir, 
that there will be no end of these terrorist crimes. What you liave 
heard today from Mr. S. C, Mitra, would exasperate the mildest amongst 
us and incite us to put an end to the perpetration of the outrages at 
Midnapur. 

Sir, is there any honest man, any decent man, who would not lay 
down his own life in order to protect the honour of our women? Cer- 
tainly one would not be worthy of being called a man if he did not do 
so. And I know you also will do the same thing if such things are 
perpetrated before your eyes. All these things are not brought to your 
notice, or it may be that you do not care to look into these complaints. 
Here photographs are submitted with those detailed accounts of outrages 
upon women, and these statements are signed and bear the thumb 
impression of the outraged women themselves. There may be men, of 
course, like Lord Lytton who would say that, in this country, women 
come forward and charge the police falsely. Sir, he has misread the 
history of this ancient land, and a fitting reply was given by Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu at the overflowing meeting held near the Calcutta Town Hall, 
in which she said that anyone who would accuse Indian womanhood like 
that was wholly wrong. 

Then, again, we have got clause 3 about tampering with publio 
servants 

Mr. B. S. Sanna (Nominated Non-Official): On a point of order, 
Sir. Is it open to the Honourable Member to traverse clause by clause 
and discuss the Bill clause by clause, or has he got to confine himself 
to the general observations on the third reading? 

» 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola): Only 
general observations are usually made on the third reading. We have had 
enough of detailed discussion. It is not a point of order, but it is a point 
for oonsideration by the speaker himself as to what he should do. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Duit: I shall try to be as brief as possible. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Order,, 
order: The Chair proposes to sit till the Honourable Member concludes. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, a» it is the desire of my friends that 1 
should conclude and, as 1 do not wish to trouble the Chair by a long 
sitting, I will not take up the Bill clause by clause. All that I wish to 
say is that a Bill like this should not have been brought before this 
Legislature. If tliere are extraordinary circumstances and conditions 
prevailing in the country, then Government have already got sufficient 
powers to frame Ordinances, and they ought to have recourse to that. 
Sir, there is a limit to liuman patience. With these few remarks, I 
oppose the Bill. 

Several Honourable Members: The question be now put. 


STATEMENT OE BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mltter (Leader of the House): Sir, 
the course of business for next week will bo that on Monday we go on 
with the Ottawa Besolulion and the amendments to it. If this Eesolution 
is passed, we shall go on with the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 
After that, the Ottawa Bill will be introduced. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, 
the 5th December, 1932. 



LEGIST, ATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 6th December, 1932. 


The Assembly met ih the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 
Eahimtoola) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Illness of certain Political Prisoners in Jail. 

1524 . •Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the fact that a large number of the important political 
prisoners Messrs. Subhas Bose and J. M. Sen-Gupta) have been 

suffering very seriously from various ailments in various jails and other 
places of detention? 

(6) Are Government aware that the late Mr. C. R. Das and the late 
Pandit Motilal Nehru also fell victims to their sufferings in jail ? 

( 0 ) If not, have Government considered the desirability of making 
sifting enquiries by impartial experts as l-o the food and meals supplied 
to such prisoners? 


Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Before question 1524 is answered may 
I point out that in clause (c) of the question the words “If not“ are 
entirely out of place? These words had reference to a previous clause 
which has been disallowed. Therefore, the words “If riot“ should be 
changed into “If so“, or they should be deleted. 


The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: (a) and (c). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the replies given by me in this House to Mr. S'. C. 
Mitra’s questions Nos. 201 and 878 on the 18th and 19th September, 
1932, regarding the health of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and Mr. J. M. 
Sen-Gupta, respectively. Government receive frequent reports on the 
health of these two State Prisoners and have taken every care to provide 
them with suitable medical attention. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was 
transferred in the beginning of October to Bhowali Sanatorium for the 
treatment of the disease from which he was believed to be suffei^ing. 
Government have recently acceded to his request to be further examined 
by a medical board which will consist of two doctors of his own choice 
and two doctors selected by Government. Mr. Sen-Gupta was brought to 
Calcutta towards the end of October and admitted into the Medical College 
Hospital. He is under careful treatment and I understand there is at 
present no cause for alarm. I shall shortly receive a more detailed report 
from the Government of Bengal and will then be able to communicate 
further information to the House. 


(b) No, Sir. 


( 2881 ) 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it a fact that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
is suffering from slow fever along with other diseases? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: I am afraid I cannot give a detailed 
description of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s symptoms. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it a fact that the late Mr. C. E. Das 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru suffered from the same disease, and that they 
contracted that disease in jail? 

The Honourable Mr. H. <G. Haig: No, Sir. The suggestion is that 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose is suffering from tuberculosis. I have never 
heard it said that either Pandit Motilal Nehru or Mr. C. B. Das suffered 
from that. 

Forfeiture of Deposit Money of the Free Press Journal. 

1525. *Pahdit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government lay on the 
table a copy of the article reproduced from the Young India by the. Free 
Press Journal for which its deposit money has been forfeited? 

(6) What was the exact offence on which action was taken by Govern- 
ment? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: (a) A copy of the article has been 
placed in the Library of the House. 

(6) The article was held to contain matter falling under clauses (d) 
and (h) of section 4(1) of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 

1931, as amended bv section 77 of the Special Powers Ordinance, X of 

1932. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Was it a mere reproduction of the 
article or was there any comment on it by the editor? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: It was a reproduction of the article. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government prepared to point out the 
objectionable passages in the article so that other newspapers may be 
more careful in future? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I understand that in the order of the 
Bombay Government certain passages were specified. If the proprietors 
of the journal are not satisfied, as the Honourable Member is aware they 
can take the matter to the High Court. 

I 

Separating the Hindus prom other Reltoionists in respect 
OP their Meals in Jail. 

1526. •Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Are Government aware that 
Hindus in general are very keen about their meal being not touched by 
other religionists? 

(b) If so, are Government prepared to consider the desirability of 
separating the Hindus from the other religionists in respect of their 
meals in jail? - 
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Is any food forbidden for Muhammadan prisoners given in jail diet? 

{d) If so, what is that? 

(e) If not, why is the onion given to hisrh caste Hindus? Are Govern- 
ment aware that it is forbidden for them? 

The HonouraWe Mr. H. O. Haig: (a) and (6). The Jail Manuals of all 
Provinces provide that due regard shall be paid to the religious scruples 
and caste prejudices of prisoners and Government see no necessity for 
any further action in the matter. 

(c) and (d). The articles of diet and dietary scales for prisoners are 
fixed by Local Governments and as 1 have just said due regard is paid to 
their religious susceptibilities. 

(e) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply which I gave 
on the 7th November to his starred question No. 899. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: In reply to that question the Honourable 
Member referred to the anti- scorbutic properties of onion. May I know 
if onion is the only substance in the world which contains that property 
or is there any other thing also? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O'. Haig: I am afraid I must ask the Honour- 
able Member to refer to medical opinion on that point. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is the Honourable Member aware that 
beef and ham also contain some good qualities and are those also going 
to be introduced in the jails? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: No, Sir. They have nothing to do 
with anti -scorbutic properties. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : They have got other good qualities. 

Transfers of Station Service Tbleoraphists. 

1527. •Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that the service 
conditions of a station service telegraphist make him immune from 
transfer outside the stations to which he is attached except in time of 
war or any other national emergency ? 

(b) Is it a feet that the Post and Telegraph Sub-Committee of the 
Retrenchment Advisory Committee, 1931, recommended transfers of tele- 
graphists to combined offices as an “emergent measure*’ designed to absorb 
the surplus? 

(c) Is it a fact that only station service telegraphists are picked up 
for such transfers! 

(d) Is it a fact that under para^aph 64 (4) of Posts and Telegraphs 
Manual, Volume IV, transfers of signalling staff can be made to meet 
the general requirements of discipline and efficiency? 

(e) Is it a fact that under paragraph 69 of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Manual, Volume IV, telegraphists under orders of transfer are on no 
account to be struck off duty until their advances have been arranged for 
and paid to them? 

A 2 
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(/) If the answer to part (e) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether the general service pay and status will be given 
to such station service telegraphists? If not, why not? 

(g) If the answer to part (/) be in the negative, what are the causee 
for such distinctions? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) So far as Government are aware no station service telegraphists 
have been deputed to work in combined post and telegraph offices in 
stations other than those to which such telegraphists were attached, and 
this part of the question does not therefore arise .j 

(g) Does not arise in view of the reply to part (/) above. 

Appointment op Apprentices on the East Indian Railway. 

1528. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to the answer 

given in reply to starred questions Nos. 1306 and 1308 (b) of 16th Novem- 
ber, 1931, is it a fact that Mr. Platts was not discharged after the 
completion of his training but w^as in servii-e in the Paint Shop? Is it also* 
a fact that he failed in the Technical School? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state the reasons for not selecting any successful ex- 
apprentices from the waiting list and what were the grounds for selecting 
an unsuccessful man for the post? 

(c) Do Government propose to appoint eoj-apprentices in all future 
oases from the waiting list according to seniority and the result of the 
Technical School as it is done in Jamalpur Workshop (East Indian Rail- 
way), which is under one and the same head? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 1528 to 1534. I have called for information and will lay 
a reply on the table, in due course. 

Appointment of Apprentices on the East Indian Railway. 

11529. ♦Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that one Indian 
apprentice who completed his training on the 9th February, 1930, from 
the East Indian Railway Workshop, Lillooah, worked in the Drawing Office 
for a longer period than all other apprentices of 1930 and 1931? Is it also 
a fact that he stood first in the Technical School among Jamalpur, 
Lucknow and Lillooah apprentices? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, with reference 
to the answer to starred questions Nos. 13^6 and 1308 (b) of 16th November, 
1931, will Government please state the reasons why Mr. Gibbons 
was selected for the post of Gnrriage and Wagon Draughtsman 
in preference to the Indian caj- apprentice of 1930? Do Government propose 
to take steps to replace him (Mr. Gibbons) by the caj-apprentice of 1930 ? 
If not, why not? 


+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1528. 
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Appointment op Lillooah Appeenticbs as Electbioians and Train 

Examiners. 

tl530. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to the answer 
to Mir. Bhuput Sing’s starred question Nd. 631 of 4th March, 1932, will 
Government please state whether it is a fact that the said Anglo-Indian 
had no training in Carriage Eepairing, Train Lighting or Wagon Eepairing 
Shop? Is it also a fact that he failed in the Technical School? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state the reasons why he was selected for the appointment? 

(c) Do Government propose to take in other ca;- apprentices to such 
posts, who have similar training according to seniority and result of the 
Technical School on the same grade and issue orders to Divisional Super- 
intendents tD this effect? If not, why not? 

Vacancies in the Grade of Train Examiners, Electricians and 
Electric Inspectors on the East Indian Railway pilled by 
ex-Apprentices of the LmLOOAH Workshop. 

fl531. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Govcrnim-nt ])lcasc state how 
many vacancies in the grade of Train Examiners, Electricians and Electric 
Inspectors occurred in the East Indian Eailway, since March, and how 
many of them have been filled up by the ca?- apprentices of Lillooah 
Workshop ? 

Appointment op Apprentices op the LmLOOAH Workshop. 

tl532. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (n) Will Government please state 
whether it is a fact that 81-8 per cent. Euro[)ean and Anglo-Indian and 
18' 2 per cent. Indian ccr- apprentices of Lillooah Workshop (who completed 
their training from Lillooah Workshop), East Indian Railway, have been 
appointed in the Workshop establishment at Lillooah, since 1929.? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to consider the case of Indian aa;- apprentices and arrange to 
give them their share? 

(c) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will Government 
please lay on the table the names of those who were appointed after the 
completion of their apprenticeship training from Lillooah Workshop since 
1929 with the following: 

(i) date of completion of apprenticeship, 

(it) date of appointment, 

(iii) percentage of marks obtained in final examination in Technical 
School, and 
(tv) starting salaries? 

Appointment of Mechanical Apprentices of East Indian Railway 
Workshop at Lillooah in other Departments. 

tl533. *Pandlt Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government please state 
whether a mechanical apprentice of East Indian 'Railway Workshop at 
Lillooah is allowed to work ns api'T entice in otlior departments? 

tFor answer to this question, itee answer to question No. 1528 
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( h ) Is it a fact that one European or Anglo-Indian who was appomted 
as apprentice in Mechanical Department, Lillooah, in 1928, is working in 
Electrical Department since his appointment? 

Hotjbs of Employment of Electricians, Train Examiners, etc., under 
THE Divisional Superintendent, Howrah, on the East Indian 
Railway. 

fl534. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government please state 
what are the hours of employment of Electricians, Train Examiners, etc., 
under the Divisional Superintendent, Howrah, on the East Indian Railway? 

{ b ) Is it a fact that in the Howrah Division (East Indian Railway), 
Electricians, Train Examiners, etc., perform 56 hours of duty in a week (9 
hours 20 minutes daily), whereas in other Divisions such as Dinaporc in 
the same Railway, Electricians, Train Examiners, etc., perform 48 hours 
duty in a week (8 hours daily)? If so, will Government please state the 
reasons for the same? 

Indian Medical Department Assistant Surgeons on the North 

Western Rahway. 

1535. *Mr, S. G. Jog (on behalf of Mr. Ooswami M. R. Puri): 

(a) Will Government please state the total number of the Indian Medical 
Department Assistant Surgeons emf)loyed on the North Western Railway? 

( b ) What is the quota of the Indian Medical Department fixed by 
the Railway Board for the North Western Railway? 

(c) If the number of men from the Indian Medical Department is in 
excess of the quota fixed, what steps have been taken to reduce the excess? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: Information is being collected and a reply will be 
laid on the table in due course. 

Repairing and Tarring of the Maude Road in New Delhi. 

1536. *Mr. S. G. Jog (on behalf of Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri) : 

(a) Are Government aware that Maude Road which is one of the important 
thoroughfares running through the Indian clerks' quarters in New Delhi 
has not been repaired for a long time? 

( b ) Is it a fact that almost all the important roads in New Delhi have 

been macadamized and tarred? If so, will Government be pleased to 
state the reasons why the said road is not tarred or repaired ? Are Govern- 
ment aware of a strong feeling amongst Indian clerks that the said road 
is uncared for, as the road is used only by Indians? If not, do they propose 
to inquire into the matter? If not, why not? | 

(c) Are Government prepared to ask the New Delhi Municipality to 
take early steps for the repairing and tarring of the road? 

. Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (o), (ft) and (c). With your permission, Sir, I 
would answer parts (a), (ft) and (c) together. It is true that Maude Road 
has not been repaired, nor its surface tarred, but this is due entirely to 
shortage of funds resulting from the prevailing financial stringency. A 
number of roads in the area where the Indian Clerks* quarters are located 


+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1528* 
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Id New Delhi, such as Park Lane, Punchkuin Eoad, and others have been 
repaired and their surfaces treated, and Honourable Member may rest 
assured that Maude Eoad would be dealt with in the same way when the- 
financial situation allows. 

Posts created in the Security Printing, India, Currency Note Press 
AND the Central Stamp Stores in Nasik. 

1537. *Mr. S. G. Jog (on behalf of Mr. Goswami M. E. Puri) : 

Will Government be pleased to state the number of posts created in lihe 

Security Printing, India, Currency Note Press and the Central Stamp 
Stores in Nasik since their establishment carrying salaries between Es. 150 
to Es. 1,500 a month and how many arc held by Indians and how many 
by Europeans and Anglo-Indians? 

! 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 133, of which 97 are held by 

Indians and 20 by Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 16 are vacant. 

Appointment of Mr. Frederick Jones as an Apprentice in Printing at 

Nasik. 

1538. *Mr. S. G. Jog (on behalf of Mr, Goswami M. K. Puri) : 

(a) Is it a fact that one Mr. Eredc'riclv Join's has bec'u appointed as an 

apprentice in printing at Nasik? Ji so, is he a paid apprentice or an 
unpaid one? Is it a fact that he is being given officiating appointments 
every now and then? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Workshop Supervisor and the Store keeper 
are two brotlujrs and the apprentice, Mr. Jones, is their nephew? Will 
Government bo pleased to state whether the appointing authorities were 
aware of the relationship of all these employees? If so, will Government 
be pleased to state who appointed all the relations in that Security Print- 
ing? 

The Honourable Sir George .Schuster: (a) Yes. Mr. Jones is a paid 
apprentice. He has not held officiating appointments. 

(6) The answer to the first two parts of this question is in the 
affirmative. The appointments were made by the Master, Security 
Printing. 


Railway Quarters on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

1539. ♦Mr. S. G. Jog (on behalf of Mr. Goswami M. E. Puri): 
(a) Is it a fact that the Eailw^ay quarters on the Eastern Bengal Railway 
are still being classed as European and Indian? 

(6) W'^ill Government be pleased to state whether the staff member of 
the Railway Board circulated a statement stating that racial discriminatiotJ. 
in matters of quarters and other respects has been abolished on the 
Indian State Railways? If so, will they be pleased to state why racial 
discrimination in the matter of quarters is still being maintained as stated 
in part (a) above? 

(c) Is it a fact that Indian guards are drawing higher salaries than 
European guards, but that the Indian guards are being given “W*' type 
quarters at Soaldah? If so, why? 
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(d) Is ifc a fact that European guards with less pay than Indian guards 
are being given special class quarters? If so, will Government state why 
no Indian guards with higher salaries than European staff are being 
provided with these special class quarters? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Railway Board circulated a statement stating 
that quarters will be allotted according to an officer's grade and not on 
the basis of race, such as European or Indian? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 1539, 1540 and 1541 together.. I have called for information 
and will place a reply on the table in due course. 

Quarters for European Staff at Sealdah. 

tl540. *Mr. S. G. Jog (on behalf of Mr. Goswami M. 11. Puri): 

(a) Is it a fact that the European Controller and other European staff 
at Sealdah, Eastern Bengal Railway, drawing less than Rs. 200 are being 
provided with “Z” typo quarters though on the salary basis they are 
entitled to “W** type quarters only? Tf so, why? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what is the total rent they 
are at present getting from all the “Z" type quarters at Sealdah and what 
rent they would have got if all the “Z” type quarters were mfwlo available 
to officers with higher salaries irrespective of whotlier they are Indians 
or Europeans? 

(c) W'ill Government be pleased to state the maximum rent of only the 

building which can be recovered from the tenants of type quarters on 

the Eastern Bengal Railway? Will Government be pleased to state the 
maximum rent of only the building which can be recovered from the ‘‘Z’* 
typo quarters on the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

Racial Discrimination in the Classification of Quarters at Sealdah 

AND other Places. 

'H541. *Mr. S. O. Jog (on behalf of Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri): 

(a) Is it a fact tliat some quarters have been built for Indian guards with 
less accommodation and of inferior type than the quarters being occupied 
by their European colleagues with lesser pay? If so, why? 

(b) Do Government propose to do away with this racial discrimination 
in the classification of quarters at Sealdah and other places on all the 
State Railways? If not, why not? 

Resolutions passed at the Allahabad Unity Conference. 

1642. *Rai Bahadur Sukhra] Roy: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if their attention has been drawn to the tentative resolutions passed 
unanimously at the Allahabad Unity Conference recently? 

(b) Have these resolutions affected or will they affect in any way the 
Communal Award given by the Premier? If so, how and under what 
circumstances ? 

(c) What is the meaning of “the communities agreeing among them- 
selves”? 

(d) Will the generally accepted “greatest good for the greatest number” 
principle of political economy apply in such a case or not? 

(e) What is the general policy of Government on the question? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1539 . 
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The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: (u) Government have seen the 
resolutions published in the Press. 

(6) to (e). I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to 
paragraph 4 of the Communal Decision which states the position of His 
Majesty’s Government in this matter and to which I have nothing to add. 

DiSABHiiTY Pensions to Discharged Military Men. 

1543. *Mr. S. G. 'Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the terms of enrolment of 
the Indian ranks promised them as provided in clause II, paragraph 1063, 
Army Regulations (India), Volume I (1915 edition), that injury pensions will 
be given to those discharged as unfit for further service owing to : 

(/) illness contracted on held or foreign service, and 
(7?) illness solely attributable to field or foreign ser\-ice? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the personnels referred to in the statement laid 
on tlie table on the loth September, 1932, in reply to question No. 141 (c) 
and (d) were passed medically fit for lield scrviiie immediately before 
proceeding thereon and aftenvards contracted disability both on field and 
foreign service? 

(c) Will Government please state whether they have some records to 
hold that the said personnel did not contract the disability while on hold 
and foreign service? 

(d) If Government have no record to show' that the illness was not 
contracted otherwise than on field and foreign service, how do Government 
conclude that the illness was not contracted on field or foreign service? 

(e) Is it a fact that in the new rules for disability pensions, a note 
was introduced in September, 1925, to the effect that when a disability 
is conti-acted in peace conditions, strict proof that the disability is attri- 
butable to military service is required? 

(/) Have Government got any rule as regards proof for the aitributability 
of disabilities contracted on field or foreign service? 

(g) Will Government please state the distinction between “strict proof” 
and “ordinary proof” as applied to field or ordinary military service? 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Sir, I find that my question No. 1543 has not been 
properly reproduced, and that there is a material mistake to which 1 
should like to draw attention. Between clauses (?) and (ii) of paragraph 
(a) of the question the word has been printed as “and”, whereas in my 
manuscript I find that the word is “or”. I hope the Honourable Member 
will be prepared, when replying to the question, to read “or” for “and”. 

(Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) With the correction that the Honourable 
Member has just pointed out, the Honourable Member has quoted the 1915 
Regulations correctly, but these regulations were subsequently altered. 

(6) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
The answer to the second part is that the claims of these persons have 
been most carefully re-examined and in no instance 'has it been established 
that the individual was suffering from a pensionable disability contracted 
on field or foreign service. 
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(c) No, 

(d) Because there is no evidence to show that the disability was con- 
tracted on field service., 

(e) Yes., 

(/) The Honourable Member's attention is invited to para^aph 414 
of the Eegulations for the Medical Services of the Army in India, a copy 
of which is in the Library. 

(g^ The term “ordinary proof" is not used in the regulations; so there 
is no distinction between it and “strict proof". The term “strict proof" 
is probably tantologous but means that special care must be exercised in 
accepting the evidence tendered., 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it not a fact that these are two distinct things — 
illness contracted on field or foreign service, that is one thing, and illness 
solely attributable to field or foreign service? A man may come under 
one category, while another man come under another category. Arc not 
these two quite distinct things?^ 

Mr. G, R. P. Tottenham: Yes, Sir; they arc two different things. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: 'J^hat moans wdien a man contracts illness while on field 
service, th(\ question about the attribut ability does not arise? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Under the old Eegulations it was certainly 
possible for a soldier who contracted an illness on field or foreign service 
to be eligible for pension, whether the disability from which he was suffering 
was due to military service *or not; but the regulations, as I have said, 
were subsequently altered, because it was realised that this provision was 
unfair to the taxpayer. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know when this regulation was altered? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: I think it was altered in 1922 or 1923. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May T know if the persons who were recruited 
under the earlier rules are subject to the altered rules? 

Mr.. G. R. P. Tottenham: I should like to have notice of that question. 

Sardar Sant Singh: It is a very simple question, whether persons who 
were recruited under the conditions given in the regulations of 1915 were 
or were not entitled to the pensions imder the rules of 1915 but were 
ineligible under the rules of 1922?^ 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: I should like to have notice to look into 
that point. Persons who are enrolled are generally subject to the regula- 
tions as they are altered from time to time. I do not know whether any 
special provision was made under which these people were to be subject 
only to the 1915 regulations. It is quite possible that their terms of 
service made it clear that they would be subject to any regulations for 
the time being in force, but I will look into that point. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Does the Honourable Member mean that by the 
change of regulations they can change the rules under which these people 
would be entitled to some pension, and can these people be deprived of 
that pension by introducing the new rules? 
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Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: That is the point I will look into. Actually 
there is no question about the people mentioned in this question; they were 
brought in under the 1916 regulations and their case was dealt with under 
the 1916 regulations. There was no question of their being dealt with 
under any subsequent regulations. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May 1 know . . 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Kahimtoola) : Order, order ; 
next question., 


Disability Pensions to Discharged Military Men. 

1644. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that under Financial Ptegiilations 
for the Army in India, Part I, paragraph 84. the date of commencement of 
pension is the one in which the pensioner ceased to he borne on the 
effective establishment, i.e., the date following that of discharge, but in 
practice disability pensions are being given with effect from the date of 
sanction allowing no arrears at all? 

(b) Is it not a fact that Government, in their publication entitled 
“India’s Contribution to the Great War” admitted that no member of 
community has a greater claim on the Slate than an incapacitated soldier? 
If so, are Government aware that arrears of 12 years and over are being 
disallowed in cases where disabilities have been certified as attributable to 
field and foreign service? If so, why? 

(c) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that arrears for 
disability pensions in cases whicli, in the first instance, were admitted to 
disability pensions provisionally for three years and were to be reboarded 
on the expiry of the provisional grant on the initiative of Government to 
see if the disability warranted continuance of their disability pensions 
have been disallowed? If so, why? 

fyi) Is it a fact that under paragraph 4 of the Financial Eegulations for 
the Army in India, Part I, paragraph 84, of the aforesaid Financial 
Begulations admitting pension from the date of discharge, is assumed to 
have received th^ sanction of the Secretary of State for India in Council 
and Audit Officers are authorised to admit pensions under the letter of 
the said paragraph? 

(e) Will Government please state why the provisions of paragraph 84 
of the Financial Reguliations is being contravened, /.e., why pensions are 
being given from the date of sanction and why not from the date of 
discharge ? 

(/) Is it not a fact that sometimes the very correspondence between 
different offices takes from two to three years for which petitioners are not 
responsible and disability pensions have been disallowed even for this 
aforesaid period? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) and {e). The rule is as stated by the 
Honourable Member, but it applies only to pension claims preferred within 
the period prescribed in paragraph 44 of the Financial Eegulations, Part I. 
With regard to the question of arrears, I would ask the Honourable 
Member to refer to the reply given on the 12th February, 1932, to part (h) 
of starred question No. 289. 
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(6) A soldier who has been disabled as a result of military service 
certainly possesses a very strong claim on the State ; but this view is not 
'inconsistent with the view that where there has been extraordinary delay 
in submitting a claim for a disability pension, the amount of the arrears 
to be granted should in the interests of the general taxpayer be determined 
according to the merits of the case. 

(c) If a person who has been granted a pension for a fixed period 
allows some years to elapse before talcing action to have it renewed, it is 
reasonable that the arrears finally allowed to him should be limited. In 
some cases the disability may have diminished or disappeared during the 
interval. 

(d) Yes.^ 

(f) I should doubt whether there have been any cases m which as 
much as two or three years have been spent in correspondence between 
different offices alone, but if the Honourable Member will give me nny 
spe cific instances I will certainly look into them. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Is there any specific rule under the Army Instructions 
that after a certain period the right to pension lapses? 

Mr. O. S. F. Tottenham: No, Sir; there is nothing in my answer which 
would warrant that conclusion.^ 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Is there any rule that an application for pension should 
be made within a particular time? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Certainly, we have laid down some time 
limit for claims for disability pensions in respect of service during the 
war. That is merely following the practice at Homo under which a 
definite time limit has been laid down; but, as I have explained, if in 
any particular instance a sufficiently good case can be put forward, 
Government are always prepared to look into it on its merits. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know whether the charge of these pensions 
is borne by the British Fjxchequer or the Indian Exchequer? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I do not think. Sir, that that question arises 
out of the answers I have given. 

Disability Pensions to Discharged Military Men. 

1545. ♦Mr. S. G. Jog: {a) With reference to the statement laid on the 
table on the 15th September, 1932, in answer to question No. 145 of 9th 
March, 1932, will Government please state how withholding of appeals by 
Officers Commanding is reconciled wuth the answer given by Government 
to question No. 285 of 29th March, 1032, saying that statutory rights 
have been conferred for disability and family pensions by the War Pen- 
sions Act of 1919 and 1920 in the United Kingdom and the same are 
conferred by rule in India? 

(6) Is it not a fact that in England a person has got a statutory right 
to appeal against the decision of the Ministry of Pensions on the grounds 
that: 

(z) disability is not attributable to or aggravated by service in the 
Great War, or 

(ii) disability is due to the serious negligence or misconduct of the 
claimant? 
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(<?) Is it also a fact that petitions and appeals bearing applicant’s 
signatures and convenient addresses of the claimants have been viewed 
as drafted and typed by claims agencies and the claimants have been 
advised not to have recourse to such agencies? 

(d) With reference to the general Regulations given on page 108 of 
the “Notes On War Pensions’* (issued by the Ministry of Pensions) 
according to which an appellant may be assisted at the hearing by counsels 
or solicitors or by a member of local War Pensions Committee or friend, 
will Government please state why such a procedure is being denied to 
Indian ranks? 

(e) With reference to the statement laid on the table on the 15th 
September, 1932, in reply to unstiirred question No. 302 (c) and (d) of 
30th March, 1932. will Government please state if they are satisfied that 
it was pf»ssible for the pension investigating officers to approach every 
disabled scipoy and illiterate widow? Will Government please state if they 
were in a position to conduct their further correspondence on their behalf? 

(/) If the reply to part (e) above be in the negative, why are the 
claims of disabled sepoys, widows of deceased soldiers and minor children 
being declared as time-barred? 

(g) With reference to the statement laid on the table on the 15th 
September, 1932, will Government please state if the existence of soldiers 
board committees was fully advertised so as to bo known by every 
disabled sepoy and widow? If the Indian ranks and widows could not 
avail themselves of this official facility, will Government please state what 
are their objections, if they avail themselves of the service of some non- 
official persons at their own expense? 


Mr. O, R. F. T6tt6nhaixi: (a) The answers quoted do not require 
reconciliation because they refer to two different things — one refers to the 
withholding of appeals and the other is the withholding of pensions. 

(5) Yes. 

(o) Yes’, when the petitions have been so drafted and typed. 

(d) Because the existing simple and direct means of preferring claims 
are considered sufficient. 

(e) It is certainly just as easy for a disabled sepoy or illiterate widow 
to approach the official authorities direct ae through a professional claims 

agency.. 

(/) Does not arise, but I may add that there is no time bar to the 
submission of claims for family pensions., 

(g) The existence and functions of the Indian Soldiers’ Board have 
been very widely advertised. Government have no objection to petitions 
written by petition writers on behalf of claimants, but, in the interests 
of the ciaimants themselves, they advise them not to make use of 
agencies, which charge a commission for their services, when they can 
get similar or better services for nothing through the official channels. 


Unofficial Faballel Postal Service in the Bombay Presidency. 

1546. •Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Has the ' attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to an A. P. I. message under the caption “Rival Postal 
Service” published in the Madras Mail, dated the 22nd October, 1932? 
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(6) Is it a fact that enormous revenue is being taken away from the 
Government Post Office by a secret unofficial parallel service in various 
districts of the Bombay Presidency? 

(a) Is it a fact that competition with Government is being carried on 
in certain parts of Guzorat where letters and parcels are conveyed in 
motor buses by private agencies at rates considerably cheaper than those 
charged by Government? 

(d) Are Government aware that this sort of business is being carried on 
since the enhancement of the postal rates? 

(e) Are Government aware that the fall in the postal revenue is due to 
the enhancement of postal rates? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing 
the total number of post-cards, envelopes and stamps sold and the number 
of articles posted during the years 1926, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932? 

(g) Are Government prepared to restore the old postal rates in view 
of the fall of revenue due to increased postal rates? 

(Ji) With reference to the questions above, do Government propose to 
educate the public as to the illegality of sending letters and parcels 
through unofficial agency however cheap it may be to them? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) Government have seen the message in question. 

(b) and (c). There has been some competition in parts of the Bombay 
Presidency with the Government Post Office. Government have no reason 
to believe that the loss caused in this way justifies the use of the 
adjective '‘enormous’'., 

(d) There is reason to believe that the practice referred to was in 
existence before the recent enhancement of postal rates. 

(e) No, The volume of postal trjiffic has no doubt been affected, but 
the indications are that the postal revenue is at present larger than it would 
be had the postal charges not been enhanced., 

(/) The precise information asked for is not available; but informatioil 
regarding the sale proceeds of postcards, envelopes and stamps of all 
denominations sold to the public for all purposes during the years referred 
to is as follows: 


Value 

Year. (in thousands of rupees). 

1926 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 (first 9 months) 

Information regarding the total number 
available. 

(a) As I have just explained the Honourable Member’s assumption 
is incorrect. Government do not at present propose to restore the postal 
rates previously in force. 

(h) Yes. Steps have already been taken in this direction. 


7,21,80 

7,60,98 

7,62,92 

7,42,39 

7,08,65 

6,47,84 

articles posted is not 
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Delhi Conspiracy Trial. 

1547. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: Will Government 

•give the fr.'lowing information about the Delhi conspiracy trial : 

(a) total cof.t spent up till now; 

(.6) cost on prosecution up till now; 

(c) *‘Ost paid for defence up till now; 

(d) the terms on which the different lawyers were engaged for con- 

ducting the prosecution case; and 

(e) under vbat head this expenditure is shown in 1932-33 and the 

amount budgeted and spent? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: (a) Rs. 2,87,589. 

(b) Rs. 82.869. 

(!c) Rs. 34,536. 

(d) The prosecution is in tlie liands of two counsel, each of whom receives 
Rs. 1,500 a month. In addition, the senior counstd draws Its. 150 for 
each day of hearing of the case. These cmoliniKUits arc subject to the 
10 per cent. cut. 

(c) Account ni Administration of Justice — C — Civil and Sessions 
('ourt. The amount- budgeted for the financial year 1032-33 is Rs. 2,44,040 
of which Rs. 1,02,060 had been expended up to the 30th September, 
1932. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the assurances given during the last 
two years that this (!asc would come to an end in the cun*ent financial 
year, may I ask whether the case ^\i]\ come to an end during tliis year 
or whether ho will ask for more money in 1933-34? 

The Honourable Mr, H, G. Haig: T am afraid the course of the case 
is not in the hands of Government, but in that of the tribunal. 

Tenders for Stall.aoe of Meat Market, Bakery and Dairy Shops by 

THE JULLUNDUR CANTONMENT BoARD. 

1648. *Mr, K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal): 
(a) Will Government kindly inform the House if it is a fact that the 
Cantonment Board, Jullundur, called for tenders for stallage of meat 
market, bakery and dairy shops for the year 1932-33? 

(h) Is it also a fact that such stalls are the property of the Cantonment 
Board and used to be let on monthly rent to the occupants before? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Cantonment Board has now granted a monopoly 
to the occupants of the stalls for the next year and has refused 
licences to the vendors of the various articles mentioned above who bad 
been carrying on this trade in the cantonment for several years past? 

(d) Will Government kindly inform the House 

(i) of the cost to the Cantonment Board of constructing such stalls, 

(ii) of the rent charged annually for the same during the past five 

years, and 

(ill) of stallage fees that have been realized from or contracted to 
be paid by the stallage contractors for the year 1932-33? 
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(e) Are Government aware that trade in the above articles in the 
Cantonment was previously only subject to a licence fee and such licences 
could not be refused if the licensee was prepared to pay the licence fee 
and abide by the regulations? 

(/) Are Government aware that by the grant of the above contract a 
monopoly has been created in favour of the stall-holders and that prices 
of the articles concerned have gone up and that there have been various 
complaints of deterioration of quality? 

(g) Are Government aware that the persons who desire sub -leases* of the 
shops in the market are referred to the stallage-contractors and that such 
contractors demand exorbitant rent for the shops or refuse them on 
unreasonable grounds? 

(h) Are Government aware that shops in the Cantonment outside the 
iriarket are not allowed to be opened for the sale of above articles and 
such applications have been refused? 

(i) Are Government aware that the Cantonment Board had tried to 
create a monopoly of the stalls of meat in 1926, but the said attempt was 
defeated by the orders of Northern Command? 

(j) Are Government further aware that the dairy shop is located next 
to the beef market and such contiguity is highly objectionable to Hindus 
who have to go there to purchase dairy products? 

Mr, G. R. F. Tottenham: The information has been called for and a 
reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Deportation oe Mr. Ranbir Singh. 

1549 . *Bliai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Ranbir Singh, B.A., 
son of L. Khushal Chand, Proprietor of the daily Milap, has been deported 
under Regulation III of 1818? If so, to what place has he been taken? 

(b) Are Government aware that at the time of his arrest Mr. Ranbir 
Singh was getting Rs. 200 for his pocket allowance? How much allowance 
do Government propose to give him during the period of his deportation ? 

(c) How long do Government propose to keep him under deportation? 
Will he be permitted to continue his studies? 

(cl) Will Mr. Ranbir Singh be permitted to write articles or books of a 
purely literary and innocent nature? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: (a) Yes. I am not prepared to 
state the place of detention. 

(b) T have no certain information at present as regards his income prior 
to his arrest. The question of the allowance to be granted to him while 
detained as a State prisoner is under consideration, and will be decided 
shortly. 

(c) and (d). He will be detained so long as this course is necessary 
in the public interest. He will be permitted to continue studies of an 
unobjectionable nature and to do such writing not for publication as is 
ordinarily permitted to State prisoners. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state whether this man has been deported for his past sins or whether he 
has done anything fresh after he was acquitted by the High Court? 
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The Honourable Mr. H. Q. Haig: The case against him is being referred 
to two Judges and 1 cannot say anything more than that. 

Mr. liElchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member *be pleased to 
state what is the age of this boy? Is he 21? 

The Honourable Mr. Ht G. Haig: I am afraid I must ask for notice of 
that question. 

Recruitment of Staff by the Superintendent of Post Offices, 

Derajat Division. 

1650. *Bhai Parma Band: Will 0.)V(5rnment be pleased to state: 

(а) the number of Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims who have been 

recruited by the Superintendent of Post Offices, Derajat 
Division, as Lower Division clerks; when they were nominated 
and when examined; and 

(б) tlio number of Hindu, Sikh and Muslim officials, (/) in the non- 

chu'ieal siqx'rior grade, (ii) lower grade staff, and (Hi) the 
number of candidates for each community for the above grades 
in the Derajat Division? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Vviih your permission, Sir, T pro- 
pose to takt‘ (piestions Nos. 1650 and 1551 logether. Information has been 
called for and will be placed on the table of the House in due course. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that in this area under Derajat 
Division Muslims an*, iu a overwhelming majority? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: As I have said, information in 
regard to the question is being called for. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member please inquire 
of this thing also? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: C.irtrjnly. 

I 

Recruitment of Staff by the Superintendent of Post Offices, 

Derajat Division. 

j*1651. *Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that the Superintendent of Post 
Offices of the Derajat Division called for about 100 applicants from different 
places and examined them in July last for recruitment in the clerical line? 
If so, how many candidates have been declared successful and how many 
of them are Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs? 

Non-Family Stations for Postal Employees in the Derajat Division. 

1652. *Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that in the Derajat Division 
there are Post Offices in which the employees of the department cannot 
keep their families? Is it not a fact that the Postal employees are sent 
to such non-family stations only for one year and that the present 
Superintendent of Post Offices has practically given up that usual practice? 
If so, are Government aware that this involves grqat hardship to certain 
persons ? 

tFor answer to this question^ see answer to question No. 1550. 
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Mr. T. Ryan: The reply to the fir«t part of the question is in the 
affirmative. . As rc'^arcls the second part, the fact is that officials are not 
ordinarily required to serve at ‘non-family’ stations for more than two years 
and iii(juiri(\s show that the present Suptwiniendcnt of Post Offices has 
observed this rule ('xcopt in the case a few officials at their personal 
request. Tlic last pai't of the question docs not arise. 

f 

Punishments inflicted on the Clerical Staff by the Superintendent 
or Post Oeftces, Derajat Division. 

1553. *Bhai Parma Nand: Will the Honourable Member for Industries 
and Labour please lay on the table a comparative statement showing the 
punishments inflicted on the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh employees of the 
clerical staff by the present Superintendent of Post Offices, Derajat Division, 
upto 30th June, 1932, from the day he took charge of his office, and also 
a similar statement of punishments by his predecessor during the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year? Is it also a fact that during one of 
his visits to D. f. Khan, the present Superintendent ini])osed fine on a 
Sikh and a Muslim employee for the same fault and later he remitted 
the fine on the Muslim employee and allowed it to stand on the Sikh in 
spite of his representation? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce; Government have no information; 
it would require a great deal of time and labour to collect, and it would 
be of little significance unless supplemented by an analysis of all the 
circumstances of each case. 

Appointment of Hindus and Sikhs in the Postal Department in the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

1554. *Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that in order to prevent the 
preponderance of any one community in any line orders were issued by the 
Director-General of Posts and Tclogr{q)hs in April, 1931, that one-third of 
the vacancies should be reserved for the less represented communities? 
If so, do Government propose to see that these orders arc complied with 
in case of the Hindus and the Sikhs in the Nortli-West Frontier Province? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Tlio Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply given to Kao Bahadur M. C. Kajah’s starred 
questions Nos. 930 and 931 in this House on the 24th Sc])tcmbor, 1931, in 
which the orders that were issued in April, 1931, are explained. Govern- 
ment have no reason to suppose that those orders arc not being complied 
with in the North-West Frontier Province, but a copy of the question 
will be sent to the Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier. 

I 

Retrenchment in the North Western Raii.way Accounts Department. 

1565. *Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that there has been heavy 
retrenchment in the North Western Railway Accounts Department? Have 
Government considered that this would have been unnecessary had the 
Audit and Accounts Departments been re-amalgamated? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: There has been a certain amount of retrenchment; 
but, so far as I can see, amalgamation would have resulted in large retrench- 
ments. 
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Ebductton in the Emoluments and in the Number of Traffic Inspectors. 

1556. Parma Nand: (a) lias been reduction in the emolu- 

ments and also in the nutnber ol Traffic Inspectors? 

(h) If not, why not? Is it a fact tliat the inajority of them were Anglo- 
Indians ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table in due courser. 

Abolition of Posts of Waitino Room Inspectors, Platform Inspectors, 
Luccage Inspectors, Water Inspectors and Lady Ticket Checkers. 

1557. ’•'Bhai Parma Nand: Have Govi'nimont considered the question 
of the abolition of posts like Waiting liooin rns])octors or Ins])ectresses, 
Platform Inspectors, Luggage Inspectors, Water Inspectors and Lady 
Ticket Checkers in these days of financial stringency? If so, with what 
result ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T3iiring the recent econonay campaign Railway 
Administrations liave abolished or hold in abeyance many such posts and 
I have no doubt that reductions have been made where practicable. 

Reservation of Posts of Assistant Accounts Officers, North Western 
Railway, for Travelling Inspectors of Accounts. 

1558. ♦Bhai Parma Nand: Have the Kailway Hoard considered the 
question of reserving the three posts of Assistant Accounts Officers, North 
Western Pnilvvay. for 'Fravelling Inspectors of Accounts of that Railway, 
in conformity with the Auditor Oenorars instructions of 17tli Jtmiiary, 
1922, to the Chief Auditor, North Westeru Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The question will be considered in consultation with the 
Auditor General. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I, in this connection, draw attention of 
the Honourable Member that this thing was considered l)y the Railway Board 
and that the Financial Commissioner of Railways also passed orders on 
it? Here it is: 

“The Auditor General has approved the proposal contained in para. 10 of the 
above mentioned note that with a view to increasinj^ the prospects of Travelling 
TnspectiOrs of Accounts, the three apj)ointments of Assistant Audit Odicors recommended 
as a permanent measure in place of Travcllinj; Auditors of Accounts be reserved 
ordinarily for Travelling Inspectors of Accounts, discretion being, however, retained 
to fill them by qualified accountants, if suitable men in the Travelling Inspectors class 
are not available.’* ^ 

And the Fincancial Commissioner noted: 

“In accordance with the accepted policy all changes introduced will provide for the 
protection of the existing rights and privileges of those already in service.** 

I thought it was a settled question. Why this consultation again? 

Mr. P. R. Rau; My Honourable friend is reading from some instructions 
of 1922; there was no Financial Commissioner at the time. * 


b2 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am reading from paragraph 67 of Memorandum: 
by tlie Financial Commissioner on the separation of Accounts from Audit 
on Indian Eailways. 

“ Discharge ” and ‘‘ Acquittal ’’ of Postal Ofmcials Accused in 
Criminal Cases under Section 209 of the Code of Criminal. 
Procedure. 

1559. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 

the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, in his Circular Letter No. 106/ 
S. JL-31, dated the 28th Jaiiuary, 1931, with a view to removing any 
misunderstanding, has directed his circle ofliccrs that “Discharge” of an 
accused in a criminal case under sycction 209 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code operates more favoural)ly the.n “Ae([nittal" ])('(*aus(‘, when an 
accused is discliargcd in a (’ourt of law, it means tliat the trying Magistrate 
does not find suificient evidence on which to charge the accused; an. 
acquittal is pronounced when tlie evidence against the accused is sufficient 
to charge him and on calling for liis defence the Magistrate finds that he 
has rebutted the prosecution evidence? If the reply to the above question 
bo in the affirmative, art' Govcrninent prepared to consider the cases of 
those postal who had fallen victims on account of such 

misimderstandiiig? • 

(h) Is it a facd llial undew Tlule u4 (a) of the Fundamental Buies, an 
official is entitled t(; [nil pay and lu liahh; to bo ('-onsidered as on duty 
and to count liis sneh jicriod towards s-ervicc, for leave, pension and 
increment for the period lie rcrnaiiicd under suspension during trial of the 
case on his acquittal and subsequent reinstatement by his department? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) The reply to both parts of the 
question is in the affirmative. 

(b) Buie 54 (a) of the Fundamental Buies provides that the revising 
or appellate' authority may grant, for the yieriod of abscmce from duty, 
in case of lionourable acquittal, full pay, and any allowance of which the 
Government servant concerned was in receipt prior to his dismissal or 
suspension. Itule 54 further provides that in a case falling under clause 
(a) the period of suspension or dismissal will be treated as a period spent 
on duty. 

Absence of Post Offices in certain Localities in Lahore City. 

1560. * Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Are Government aware of the fact 
that in the Circles of Farooq Ganj, Shariefpura, Faiz Bagh, Misry Shah, 
Vassanpura and Chob Miran, Lahore City, there is not a single post 
office ? 

(6) Are Government aware that the combined population of the above 
places equals the population of a town? 

(c) What is the reason for the delay on the part of Government not to 
make arrangements for any post office in the above localities? 

(d) Have Government considered the question of opening at least one 
branch post office somewhere near Misry Shah? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) to (d). Government have no information. The 
matter is within the competence of the Postmaster-General, Punjab 
North-West -Frontier Circle, to whom a copy of the question is Joeing 
sent. 
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Interpretation of Leave Provisions under Funda!mental Rule 81. 

1561. "^Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Government of India (Finance Department) had issued a 
letter No. F.-42-C. S. R./24, dated the 23rd August, 1924, to all Provincial 
and Local Governments giving the true interpretation of sub-clause (0 
of Clause (c) of Fundamental Rule 81 of the Fundamental Rules, 
ordering therein that leave not due on medical certificate may be granted 
to an officer, without limit of amount of time and without reference to the 
prospect of his returning to duty and. earning leave equivalent to that 
amount of leave and had this letter remained in force up to the 6th May, 
1929? If a reply to the above question be in the affirmative, are 
Government prepared to consider the cast's of those officials who have 
suffered loss on account of misinterpretation of the Government orders 
referred to above? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The n\p\y to the first sentence 
of the question is in the affirmative and to tla^ second in the negative. 
In connection with the ruling rontainod in the Gov(?rnmcnb of Indiu letter 
of August, 1924, referred to by the ironourablc Member, the question was 
considered whether an authority is bound to grant ‘leave not due’ in a 
case in which a medical certificate is submitted. It was ruled that since 
leave cannot be claimed as a matter of right and since the wording of 
Fundamental Rule 81 (c) (i) is permissive, an authority is not bound to 
grant ‘leave not due’ in such a case. If, therefore, in any such instance 
a sanctioning authority has refused ‘leave not due’, no misinterpretation of 
the rule has in fact occurred. 

Employment of Muslims as Compounders in the Civil and Military 

Dispensary, Simla. 

1562. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Is it a fact that only one Muslim 
compounder is employed in the whole of the staff of the Civil and Military 
Dispensary, Simla? If so, will Government please account for the dispro- 
portion in the staff? 

(b) Will Government please say whether they propose to tiihe steps 
to remedy this grievance by employing more Muslims there? 

(c^ Is it not a fact that only during this current season an unpaid 
apprentice as compounder has been engaged in the Civil and Military 
Dispensary? If so, will Government pleixsc state the circumstances under 
which the said apprentice has been engaged, and whether any such 
apprentice has in the past been engaged in the Civil and Military Dispen- 
sary? Will Government also please state whether the intention in 
engaging the unpaid apprentice in the Civil and Military Dispensary is 
to appoint him as a paid apprcniico when a vacancy occurs there? 


Hr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). One of the seven compounders at this 
Dispensary is a. Muslim. The question of increasing the Muslim proportion 
can be considered when a vacancy occurs. 

(c) An unpaid apprentice was engaged during the last summer season 
to cope with the increased work, but this gives him no preferential claim 
to appointment when a vacancy occurs. 
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Aixbqations against the Head CJomfoundeb in the Civil and Militaby 

Dispensary, Simla. 

1668. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Arc Government aware that the Head 
Compounder in the Civil and Military Dispensary, Simla, has been utilizing 
Government Medical Stores in his private practice? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Head Compounder of the Civil and Military 
Dispensary, Simla, was in the month of September caught red-handed 
taking out Government Medical Stores from the Stores Koom, and giving 
them over to an outsider? 

(c) Is it a fact that the matter mentioned in part (a) was brought to 
the notice of the Civil Surgeon in charge of the Civil and Military Dispen- 
sary, Simla? If so, will Government please state what action has been 
taken against the Head Compounder? 

(d) Is it not a fact that the present Head Compounder, Civil and 
Military Dispensary, Simla, was some years ago detected misappropriating 
Government Medical Stores and in consequence was fined? If so, will 
Government please state what action against the Head Compounder for 
his behaviour referred to at parts (a) and (6) above is intended to be 
taken ? 

(e) Is it a fact that there is an order prescribing penalties for Govern- 
ment Medical Stores being misappropriated by compounders, etc. ? If so, 
will Government please state wbotber this order bas over been enforced 
in the cases of persons found guilty of the offence? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Head Compounder of the Civil and Military 
Dispensary, Simla, indulges liiinsclf in private practice ? If so, will Govern- 
ment please state whether compounders and Head Compounders are 
entitled to such private practice? 

{(]) If the reply to part (/) be in the negative, will Government please 
state why the Head Compounder has been allowed to do private practice? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) No. 

(b) and (c). TJic case to vrbich the Honourable Member refers was 
found, on enquiry, to be one of bona fide issue of medicines to an entitled 
patient on an urgent prescription of liis authorised medical attendant, but 
the Head ('ompoiuidcr was wrong in issuing the medicines from the Store 
Hoorn instead of from the Dispensary. For ibis mistake the Head 
Compounder’s duty w^as (^banged from the Store Hoorn to the Dispensary. 

(d) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. The second part 
does not arise in view of the reply to parts (a), (h) and (c). 

(c) It is the practice to punish compounders found guilty of mis- 
appropriation of Government medical stores, but there are no special orders 
on the subject. 

(/) and (g). Compounders are allowed private practice with the permission 
of their superior officers outside duty hours, provided that it docs not 
interfere with their official duties and that Government medical stores are 
not used. The Head Compounder has been granted the necessary per- 
mission subject to these conditions. 
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PUBLIOATION OP THE INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPINa (AMENDMENT) BiLL FOB 

Elioitino Public Opinion thereon. 

1564. ^Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) With reference to the Merchant 
Shipping Amendment Bill, are Government aware that the Muslim public 
generally and the orthodox classes pai'ticularly consider the clauses of the 
original Bill, as introduced in the Legislative Assembly, most objectionable 
and, if so, arc Government prepared to have the Select Committee’s report 
and amended Bill extensively published for eliciting public opinion thereon; 
if not, why not? Why are Government hurrying up in the matter? 

(h) Will Government move tlie motion for consideration of the Bill in 
this Session? 

(c) Are Government aware that even if the Bill be passed this Session, 
its clauses cannot be given effect to in this Ilaj season? 

Mr. G. 3. Ba]pai: (a) Government have seen the comments on the Bill 
that have appeared in I he Press. The Honourable Member has doubtless 
seen amendments that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion, 
notice of which has been given by other Honourable Members in this 
House. Government’s attitude towards this motion will be disclosed at 
the proper time. Government do not consider that the Bill has been or 
is being unduly hiuried. 

(h) This is Government’s intention. 

(c) Not necessarily. 

Embezzlement of MoNEy in the Government Htoii School, Atmer. 

1665. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please enquire and state whether it is a fact that public money amounting 
to thousands of rupees in the Government High School, Ajmer, has been 
embezzled ? 

(b) If the reply to part {a) above be in ibc aflirm alive, will Government 
please enquire and state, (?) tlic amount embezzled, (//) the years in which 
the cmhez/.Irment took place, (m) the name of the Hc'ad Masters of tho 
said ITigh School in tho period of ilie emboz/lemciiit and (/?;) the number 
of the inspections of the said High School by the Superintendent of 
Education during the period of the said embezzlement? 

(a) Is it a fact that the accounts of the said High Sc^hool were checked 
in connection with the preparation of tho quinquennial rc'port of education 
under Ajrner-Merwara for tho years 1923-27? If so, were the accounts 
found to be correct? 

{(1) Is it a fact that the period of embczzlemont covered the years 
1923-27? If so, why was not the embezzlement detected in connection with 
the preparation of the said quinquennial report? 

(c) Will Government please enquire and state, (/) wJiicli olhccr collected 
and checked the statistics relating to the preparation of the said 
quinquennial report, and («) which officer compiled it? 

(/) Is it a fact that under the Civil Accounts Code, Vol. I, the Head 
Master is responsible for the custody of Government money in the said 
High School? 

(g) Is it a fact that all papers and books dealing with Government 
money transactions and accounts of the said High School are checked and 
signed by the Head Master of the said High School? 
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(h) Have Government called upon the persons who were Head Masters 
of the said High School during the period of the embezzlement to explain 
how and why the embezzlement had taken place? 

Mr, G, S, Bajpai: With your permission, Sir, I shall deal with 
questions Nos. 1565, 1567, 1568 and 1572 together. The information asked 
for is being collected and will be laid on the table of the House in due 
course. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Shall we not be dci)rived of the opportunity of 
putting supplementary questions? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I can assure my Honourable friend that it is not 
with the intention of burking supplementary questions that I have given 
this reply. I have not had enough time to get the requisite report from 
the Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara. 


Deoamtiko oe an Employee op toe Government Nazarat, Ajmek- 

KWARA, WITH GOVERNMENT MONEY. 

1566. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
an emi loyee of the Government Nazarat, Ajmer-Merwara, decamped with 
a sum of about five thousand rupees belonging to Government in 1932? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Ajmer-Merwara Administration was unable to 
trace out the said employee and the Government money taken away by 
him? 

Mr. H. A, r, Metcalfe: (a) Yes. The actual amount involved is 
Es. 4,791-11-3, including a sum of Es. 3,010 belonging to the District 
Board, Ajmer. 

(h) Yes. The matter is under investigation. The question of respon- 
sibility for the loss is also under consideration. 

Non-Audit of Accounts of Government Educational Institutions in 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

tl567. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Is it a fact that the 
accounts of the Government educational institutions in Ajmer-Merwara have 
never been audited during the last ten years? If so, why? If audited, 
when was it? 

Purchase of a Cinema Machine and its Appliances by the Assistant 
Superintendent of Education, Ajmer-Merwara. 

tl668. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheh Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
a Cinema machine and its appliances were purchased, in 1928, by the 
Assistant Superintendent of Education, Ajmer-Merwara, from Messrs. 
J. Nath and Son, Ajmer, for Es. 5,000? 

(6) Are Government aware that tlie said Messrs. J. Nath and Son had 
purchased the said Cinema machine and its appliances for Es. 900 from 
a firm at La We? 

fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1565. 
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Unqualified Persons appearing for Litigants as Legal Practttionbrs 

IN Ajmer-Merwara. 

1569. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please enquire and state wliethcr they are awriro that in Ajmer-MerwarS 
several persons who are not qualified as le^al practitioners have made it 
their profession to appear for litigants under cover of special powers of 
attorney and are thus virtually doing the work of legal practitioners and 
defeating the provisions of the law relating to the appointment of legal 
practitioners in the Courts in Ajincr-Merwara ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the persons referred to in pai’t (a) above appear 
in Ajmer-Mcrwara Courts, not in place of, but along with the litigants fur 
whom they purport to appear as authorised agents? 

(c) Do Government propose to take any ste])s in the matter? If so, 
what? If not, why not? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: The information asked for has been called for 
and a ref ly will be laid on the table in duo course. 


Complaints against the Education Department, Ajmer-Merwaka. 

1570. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please state whetlior it is a fact tliat a letter dated the 20th August, 1932, 
containing serious complaints «against the ^ Education Department, 
Ajmer-Merwara, under a registered cover, addressed by Swami B. Anand 
of Ajmer, was received by the Honourable the Education Member of the 
Government of India? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India and the Superintendent of Education, Delhi and 
Ajmer-Merwara, have also received copies* of the letter referred to in part 
(a) above? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Government of India have forwarded the letter 
referred to in part (a) above to the Local Administration of Ajmer-Merwara 
for disposal? 

(d) Is it a fact that a number of letters containing serious allegations 
against the Education Department, Ajiner-Mcrwara, addressed to the 
Government of India by the said Swami B. Anand of Ajmer have been, 
for five years, forwarded to the Local Administration, Ajmer-Merwara, 
for di&posal ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Local Administration, Ajmer-Merwara, have 
never inquired into the allegations made by the said Swami B. Anand 
of Ajrner? If so, what arc the results of the imjuirics made by the said 
Local Administration ? 

(/) Will Governiuent please inquire and state (?) how many times the 
said Swami Anand of Ajmer complained against the gross rni^nanage- 
ment of the Education Department, Ajmer-Merwara, to the Government 
of India during the last five years, (if) how' many times the Government 
of India forwarded the said complaints made by the said Swami B. Anand 
to the Local Administration, Ajmer-Merwara, for disposal and (Hi) what 
were the results, in each case, at which the Local Administration of 
Ajmer-Merwara arrived? 
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Mr. O. S. BajpiEd: (a), (6), (c) and (d). Yes. 

(e) and (/) (Hi). Information has been asked for from the Local 
Administration and, when received, will be laid upon the table of the 
House. 

(/) (i) and (ii). The Government of India have received letters from 
Mr. B. Anand from time to time complaining against the Education 
Department of Ajmcr-Merwara and have forwarded them to the Local 
Administration for disposal. No record of the number of these complaints 
has been kept. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether the Government of India 
have e\f)rcssed their opinion, or have acted mer(‘Iy as a post office? 

Mr. Q. S. Bajpai: I liave stated that we have passed on these numerous 
complaints to the Local Administration for disposal. We did not express 
any opinion. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Are the Local Administration expected to give 
their opinion to the Government of India, or will they dispose of them 
themselves? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: As T have stated, these letters or complaints were 
sent to the Local Administration for disposal. Iliey were not sent to 
them for an expression of their opinion, but in relation to ibis question 
we have asked the Lo(;al Administration to let ns know what action they 
took upon the complaints. 

False and Counterfeit Certificates issued during the Time of the 
Present Superintendent of Education, Ajmeu-Merwara. 

1571. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur; (a) Are Government 
aware that (/) false certificates for appearing at the Kajputana Board’s 
examinations and (ii) counterfeit certificates for passing the said Board’s 
examinations even before appearing at the examinations have been issued 
during the time of the pi’csenl. Superintendent of Education, Ajmcr- 
Merwara? If so, what steps do Government propose to take in the matter? 

(b) Will Government please state the names of the officers who have 
been issuing the false certificates referred to in part (a) above? 

(c) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that the Local 
Administration of Ajmcr-Merwara have secured some counterfeit and false 
certificates of tlie type referred to in part (a) above, and what action do 
Government propose to take in the matter? 

(d) Will Government please ]ay on the table of the House a copy of 
the letter referred to in part (a) of the preceding question? 

(e) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that the allegations 
made by the said Swami B. Anand of Ajmer in his letter referred to in part 
(a) of the preceding question related to the issue of false certificates, 
counterfeit cert ifi cat leaking out of the examination question-papers, 
unnecessary appointment of outsiders, unjust superses&ion of teachers, 
wrong po&ting of officers and bad examination results during the time of 
the present Superintendent of Education, Ajmer-Merwara ? 

(/) Will Government please state whether the complaints made by the 
said Swami B. Anand of Ajmer referred to in part (e) above are true or 
false? If true, what steps have been taken, or are proposed to be taken 
in the matter? If false, why was no action taken against the complainant? 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a), (6), (c) and (/). The information asked for ia 
being collected and will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

(d) and (e). Government regret their inability to lay a copy of the 
letter referred to by the Honourable Member on the table of the House, 
or to disclose the sub tance of its contents. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is that a confidential thing? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: No, it is not confidential. It contains personal 
statements which arc really defamatory in character if they are not true, 
and Government do not think that this gentleman should be given the 
opportunity of giving publication to these statements through the privi- 
leged proceedings of tliis House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the allegations made in this particular 
question also be referred to the Local Administration for disposal, or 
will the Government of India have an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: They have already referred these letters, which were 
received last August, to the Local Administration for disposal. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Since the Government of India are the final 
authority in educational matters as far as Ajmer-Merwara is concerned, 
it is very desirable that the Government of India should assume respon- 
sibility and not shove it on. to the Local Administration. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 can assure my Honourable friend that the Govern- 
ment of India have no disposition to shirk responsibility in regard to any 
matter, but when suggestions arc made affecting matters of detailed 
administration, surely it is obvious that the right thing to do is to refer 
them to the authority immediately concerned, which is the Local 
Administration. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The (diargos are of a very serious nature. They 
have been referred to the Local Administration for th(*ir opinion, but 
the final authority ought to be the Government of India, and I think the 
fjovernment of India are not prepared to lake responsibility. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir . Ibraliim riahimtoola) : The. 
Honourable Member is making a statement. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I just want to nsk the Government of India 
W'hether they W'ill or will not lake responsibility for settling this question. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourahlc friend may rest assured that if, 
on receiving the report f^oni tlie Local Administration* tlu3 Government 
of India find that it is necessary or desirable for them to take some action, 
that action will be taken. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: The Honourable Member has said 
that the charges were of a serious nature. How does the Honourable 
Member know that the charges made arc of a very serious nature? Have 
they been published? If the Honourable Member is i.n the confidence 
of the person who has made these charges, that is another matter. But 
this House knows nothing, and unless the House knows what the charges 
are, we are not in a position to ask the Government to do this thing or 
that thing. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The charges are in the question. 
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Disorimination in Matters of Admission and Promotion oi Students 
IN THE Government High School, Ajmer. 

tl672. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Are Government 
aware that a great deal of heart-burning among the poorer classes of pupils 
has been caused by the arbitrary discrimination in matters of admission 
and promotion of students in the Government High School, Ajmer, since 
the appointment of the present incumbent as the headmaster? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that 
during the time of the headmastership of K. S. Pt. P. B. Joshi in the 
Government High School, Ajmer, Jagdish, Bishnu Datt and Peer 
Chand who passed tlieir'VernaciiIar Final Examination in 1032 w ere admitted 
into the 81 h class, hut Bhanwar Lai and Ganpat Lai Nai who also passed 
their Vernacular Final Examination in 1932 were admitted into the 7th 
class of the said High School? 

(c) If wluit is stated in part {b) above bo a fact, will Government please 
give the reason for differentiation in the admission of the boys referred to 
in part (h) above? 

(d) Is it a fact lhat the students holding fresh Vernacular Final 
Examination certificates are to be admitted, as a rule, in the 7th class of 
any high school ? If so, why was the differentiation in the admission referred 
to in part (b) above brought into being? 

“India in 1930-31 

1573. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government state when the volume 
“India in 1930-31“ was published? 

(b) Will Government state the object of this publication? 

(c) Was there any delay in the publication of this volume? If so, are 
Government prepared to take steps to publish these volumes without delay 
in future? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: (a) On the 14th September, 1932. 

(b) The publication is prepared for presentation to Parliament in 
accordance with the provisions of section ;2G of the Government of Indirf 
Act. 

(c) The delay in publication was mainly due to the deputation of the 
author for three and a half months as Publicity Olliccr to the Indian 
Franchise Committee and to the fact .that the report was very detailed 
and comprehensive. The question of how such difficulties can be 
surmounted is under consideration. 

Suspension of the Recognition of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Workers’ Union. 

1574. *Mr., S. G. Jog: (a) Are Government aware that the recognition 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Workers’ Union had been suspended 
by the Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, has 
reported to the Railway Board on page 83 of the annual report of 1931-32 
that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Workers* Union is the only 
representative union on the line? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1565. 
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(c) Did the Agent usk the Union not to support the Wadi Bunder 
workers^ in their struggle and that its non-compliance would result 
suspension of the recognition? If so, why? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Agent had threatened the Great 
Indian Peninsula Pailway Workers’ Union to change their policy and he 
submissive to the Pailway authorities? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to place on the table of this House 
the whole correspondence that passed between the Agent and the Union 
(Great Indian Peninsula Pail way Workers’) for the information of this 
House ?, 

(/) Will Government state if they are f?oing to take any action against 
the Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Pailway for his action in with- 
drawing the recognition of the Union? 

IMLr, P. R. Ran: With vour luTinissirvi, 8ir, I sh;;!! answer questions 
Nos. 1574 and 1575 togetluir. 1 have "ailed for certain information and 
will lay a reply on the table in diu' eoni‘s(‘. 

Suspension of the Pecoonitton of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway WoRKi:Es’ Union. 

tl575. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Arf^ Government aware iliat ])romincnt 
union w'orlccrs, Messrs. L. S. Tikekar, kluthuswami, G. IT. Kale and Yaze, 
fcrrnerly Great Indian Peninsula Pailway employees, are the direct or 
indirect victims of tlie attitude of the Agent towards the Great Indian 
Peninsula Bailway Workers' Union? 

(b) Are Government aware that the orders of the Pailway Board issued 
in Uieir communiqiu'' of the 1st March, 10:V2, regarding Mr. I). 1^. Kulkarni, 
late Sub A. S. M., Manmad, has not y(*t boon carried out by the Agent of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Pailway? 

(r) Are Government aware that Mr. Kulkarni was put off duty by the 
Divisional Transportation Superintendent on the ‘2nd January, 1930, and 
discharged on the 21st May, 1930, on the gr’oimd of unauthorized absence? 

(d) Are Government prepared, to assure this House that proper enquiries 
will be made into tlie case of the suspension of the recognition of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Pailway Workers* Union and discharges of men mentioned 
in parts (a) and (b) and immediate steps will be taken to put the matters 
right? 

(e) Is it a fact that Mr. Kulkarni s case has been represented to the 
Railway Board by A. I. P. F. for the last two years and no definite reply 
has yet been given? 

Terminal Tax on Passengers going to Bhubaneswar, Sakhigopal and 

Puri. 

1676. ♦Mr. B. N. Misra: With reference to the answers given to my 
starred question No. 1397 of the 22nd November, 1932, and No. 1082 of 
the 9fch November, 1932, as regards the imposition of a terminal tax on 
passengers proceeding to (1) Puri (2) Sakhigopal and (3) Bliubaneswar, 
will Government bo pleased to state: 

(a) in what year or years the said tax was imposed and with what 
object ; 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1574. 
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(b) what is the amount of money that was collected in each year 

till April, 1932, since its imposition; 

(c) in what year for the first time the said tax was imposed; 

(d) what is the total amount of collection under that head till April, 

1932, since its imposition; 

(e) whether the said sum has been given to any municipality or 

Jjocal Government for expenditure? 

(/) if not, where the money lies; 

(j) whether it is still being collected or not; 

(h) wliuilier Government have stopped the collection, and since what 
year; and 

(/) iJ: the information is not available, whether Government are 
prepared to collect the information and lay the same on the 
table of this Housoi? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I laivc already given a full answer to most of the 
questions asked by my Honourable friend, but I am quite willing to 
recapitulate the replies for his benefit. 

(a) , (o) and (e). 'fhe tax was impcsr^l in 1921. by the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa under section 23 of the Bihar and Orissa Places of 
Pilgrimage Act, 1920. It is collected through the agency of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway, which is required to pay the terminal-tax to the Puri 
Lodging House fund or to such officer as tlic Government of IBihar and 
Orissa may direct, after deducting theretom sums whicdi that Government 
may approve to meet the expenses incumed in connection with the col- 
lection of the tax. The tax was imposed in order to provide funds for 
the improvement of sanitary condition of Puri. 

(b) , (il) and (i). I luive already explained to my Honourable friend 
that in the opinion of Government the collo(?tion of information regarding 
the taxes collc'cted and the expenditure tlierc'from from 1921 onwards 
will entail an expenditure of labour inconuiunsurate with its value and 
are unable to comply with his request in full; but I have obtained figures 
for the year ending Mandi, 1932, from the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. The total net amount paid to the President, Puri Lodging House 
Fund Committee in that year on account of this tax was Rs. 27,543 made 
^p as follows: 


Puri 





Bs. 

23,857 

Sakhigopal 

. . 

. . 


• • 

1,696 

Bhubaneswar . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2,090 


(/) Docs not arise. ^ 

((/) and (II). So far as Government are aware, it is still being collected. 

Mr. B. N. Misra: When pilgrims come from all parts of India, why 
should the tax be collected only by the Bengal Nagpur Railway and not 
the other railways? 


Mr. P. R. Rau; It is collected through the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
but the tax is collected from all passengers, travelling partly by the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway, and partly by other railways. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May we take it that all the passengers that go to Puri 
or Sakhigopal have to pay the tcriiiiiial-tax, whether they book at Howrah 
or other station? 


Mr. P. R. Rau; All passengers wlio arc travelling from beyond a cer- 
tain limit prescribed by the Act. 


Reasons for rejecting Applications by an Officer of the Postal 

Department. 

1577. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Will Government please state 
whether on any occasion when a certain application submitted to an oflicer 
or the Head of the Postal Department is rejected, the applicant is entitled 
to know the ground on which the application has been rejected? 

(b) If the applicant is not entitled to know the grounds, why; and are 
there any Government orders to that effect? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. 

(b) There are no Government orders on the subject and it is obvious 
that Government must leave to its officers complete freedom to decide 
whether or not the reasons for the rejection of an application should be 
communicated to the party concerned. 

Definition of “ Orthodox Hindf Community ”, 

1678. *Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: With reference to the answer given 
to starred question No, 1421 on the 23rd November, 1932, will Government 
state : 


(a) if they have laid down, and if so, -what is the definition of the 

term “Orthodox Hindu community”; and 

(b) whether the “ Orthodox Hindu community ” comprises of 

Brahmins or non-Brahmins ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: With your permission. Sir, I propose 
to reply to question Nos. 1578 and 1579 together. 1 arn afraid my informa- 
tion on these sub jects is defective, and I would suggest that the Honour- 
able Member should address his enquiries to one of the learned Pandits 
opposite (Laughter) who would no doubt be prepared to give him a 
complete answer. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Who is the Pandit referred to ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: One of the learned Pandits is behind 
the Honourable Member. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: From parts (b) and (c), do Government 
realise that high caste Hindus are not severe upon the so-called Depressed 
Classes, but treat them with proper consideration? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I am quite prepared to accept any 
Assurance my Honourable friend gives me 
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Protection against Temple Entry by Untouchables. 

fl679. *Rro Bahadur M. 0. Rajah; (<a) With reference to the answer 
given to question No. 1422 answered on the 23rd November, 1932, are 
Government aware that the orthodox Hindu community holding orthodox 
views is only a microscopic minority of the whole Hindu population? 

(b) Are Government aware that Nanda, a Saivaite Saint and Tirupan 
Alwar, a Vaishnava Saint are worshipped in Saivaite and Vaishnava 
temples respectively as gods along with the other gods and that these 
saints belong to tlie so-called untouchable community? 

(c) Are Government aware that in the temple of Jagannath in Puri, 
all Hindus are allowed into the temple and that they eat together the 
Maha Prasad offered to the god? 

Posts abolished in the Central Circle and Railway Mail Serviob 

Branches. 

1680. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: (a) Will Government be pleased 

to state the iiurnber of posts abolished in the Central Circle and Railway 
Mail Service branches from the 1st duly, 1031, in the matter of: 

(1) Departmental ]h.anch Postmasters; 

(2) Overseers; 

(3) Postmen and Village postmen; 

(4) Mail Peons; 

(5) Packers; 

(6) Messengers or runners; 

(7) Clerks; and 

(8) Postal and Railway Mail Service officers? 

(&) Will Government l^e pleased to state the number of men thrown out 
of employment in each of the above cadres in the Central Circle since 
1st July, 1931? 

Mr. T. Ryan; (a) Up to 1st May, 1932, the latest date for which accurate 
figures are available, the number of posts abolished since July, 1931, was as 
follows : 


(1) Departmental Branch Postmasters 

. . • • 

24 

(2) Overseers 

. • • • 

11 

(3) Postmen and village postmen 

. . • • 

118 

(4) and (5) Mail peons and Packers 

. . details are 
available. 

not 

(6) Messengers or Runners . . 

• • • • 

102 

(7) Clerks 

.. 

108 

(8) Officers 


2 


(b) Government have no information as to the exact number of men 
finally thrown out of employment as a result of these measures. 

tFor answer to this question, see ansiver to question. No. 1578. 
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Indian Forest Sbbyics OFnoBRs. 

1681. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) How much have Government to spend 
pn the training of each directly recruited officer for the Indian Forest 
Service? 

(b) What is the total number of Indian Forest Service officers in each 
province and how many of them are Europeans, statutory Indians and 
Indians, and what percentage does each of the community form? 

(c) How many of these officers are directly recruited and how many 
of them are promoted from the lower ranks in each of the province and 
why does their number differ in each province? 

(d) What reduction in the strength of the Indian Forest Service in 
each province has been effected and how many of the retrenched personnel 
are Indians and how many Europeans, and with how much .service? 

(e) What more retrenchment is oontemplated in each of the Provinces? 

(/) What was the proportion of Indians before the retrenchment and 
what is it at present? 

(g) Who are the Indians who have been or being retrenched on grounds 
of inefficiency from each of the provinces? 

(h) Do Government propose to recruit and spend on the training of 
any more Indian graduates for the Indian Forest Service only after all 
the young Indian retrenched officers are absorbed? If not, why not? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Since 1926, Indian probationers for the Indian 
Forest Service have been trained at Dehra Dun and the cost of training 
them has averaged Es. 27,300 per probationer. This figure includes the 
contribiitipns made by Loc«al Governments. No expenditure has been in- 
curred on the training of European officers recruited in the United Kingdom. 

(6) and (c). A statement giving what is understood to be the informa- 
tion asked for in part (b) and the first part of (c) of the Honourable 
Member s question is laid on the table. In 1920 it was decided to allot 12 J 
per cent, of the superior posts in (^ach province to promoted officers, to 
be filled as vacancies occurred, and in 1930 the proportion was raised to 25 
per cent. Variation in the number actually promoted in different provinces 
is due to the varying strengths of the provincial cadres and to the rate at 
which vacancies occurred amongst the directly recruited officers. 

(d) A statement is laid on the table. 

(e) Proposals for the reduction of tlie strength of the Indian Forest 
Service cadres in the Punjab and Assam are under consideration. 

(/) The percentage of Indians, including statutory Indians, before 
retrenchment was about 30*9. It is now 31*8. 

(^) One from the Central Provinces and one from Eurma. 

(b) Recruitment to the Indian Forc?st Service, both by direct appoint- 
ment and by promotion, has been suspended pending a decision on the 
'recommendation of the Services Sub-Committee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference that the Indian Forest Service should be provincialised. This 
part of the question does not, therefore, arise. 


0 
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iStotemen* »/iottitno <Jk« num6«- 0 / o#oer* on Indian Poreat Son^o codro of Oa 
provineea, iheir ntUionahUy and the method oj reeruitmen^ on MJanuartf 1932* 


Province. 

Europeans. 

Statutory 

Indians. 

Indians. 

•8 

d 

i 

No. of promoted officers. 

No. of direct recruits. 

1 


No. of Statutory 
Indians. 


No. of Indians 


Madras 

29 

61 

2 

4 

26 

46 

67 

7 

HIRI 

Bengal . • 

16 

68j 

• . 

. . 

7 

32 

22 

2 

20 

Bombay . 


80 

. • 

• • 

6 

20 

26 

2 

23 

United Provinces 

24 

68*6 

. • 

. • 

11 

31-6 

36 


28 

Punjab . • 

18 

fi6-2 

. • 

• • 

14 

43*8 

32 

K1 

28 

Bihar and Orissa 

8 

60 

1 

6 

7 

44 

16 

2 

14 

Burma 

71 

94*7 

1 

1*3 

3 

4 

76 

2 

73 






(Barmans) 





Central Provinces 

19 

59*4 

1 

3 

12 

1 37*6 

32 

3 

29 

Assam 

12 

63*1 

1 

6*3 

6 

I 31*6 

19 

2 

17 

Total 

216 

69*01 

6 

B 

91 , 

29*07 

1 

313 

31 

282 


Statement showing the redtustiona made in the Indian Forest Service cadres of Burma, 
United Provinces, Central Provinces and the Punjab as a measure of retrenchmenti 




No. of 
officers 
who 


No. of officers retrenched. 

Province. 



Europeans. 

Indians. 


retired 

on 

superan- 

nuation. 

No. 

Total service (approxi- 
mate),' 

No.' 

Total 
■ service 
, (approzi* 
mate). 

Burma • 

12 

3 

8 

2 with 22 years* service 

1* 

6 years. 

United Provinces 
Central Provinces 

3t 

n 


i 

1 with 20 years* service 
1 with 16 years* service 

1 with 11 years* service 

2 with 10 years* Service 

I with 7 years’ service 

• • • a 

II years . 

'i 

9 years 

Pimjab 

1 

•• 

1 

27 years . 

•• 1 


Total • 

19 

3 

1 

• a • • 

2 

•• 


* Biimian. 

t Three vacant posts were abolished. 
tThe third post will be absorbed as soon as a vacancy occurs* 






























QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

, Facilities pboyidbd fob keeping of Miloh Gows in New Delhi. 

1582. *Sardar Sant Singji: (a) Will Government please state wbat 
facilities have been provided for the tenants of D. I. Z. Area, New Delhi, 
for keeping milch cows for their use? 

(6) Are Government aware that cow-byres built for the purpose are 
insufficient to meet the growing demands of the tenants in the above area 
and that there exists no cow-byres ib Joffre, Edward, Diaz, Foch, Haig, 
French, Market, Baird, and Baja Bazar Squares? If so, do the tenants 
concerned keep milch cattle in their quarters? 

(c) Is it a fact that the above arrangement is not permissible under 
certain bye-laws of the New Delhi Municipality and that tenants are 
threatened with prosecution, under paragraph 182 of the Punjab Municipal 
Act, 1911, for tethering their cattle outside their quarters on the space 
belonging to those quarters towards service roads? 

(d) Are Government aware that it is not possible to keep the cattle • 
w;ithin a quarter for 24 hours? 

(e) Is it not a fact that the space referred to in part (c) above does 
not form part of the street and that the general traffic has nothing to do 
with it? If so, do Government propose to protect the law-aebiding citizens 
from harrassment by the Municipal Committee and to see that no 
unreasoniable obstacles are placed in the way of tenants who maintain 
cows for their requirements? 


Mr, O. S. Ba]pai: (a) Eight cattle-byres have, been provided in the 
D. I. Z. Area, New Delhi, which provide accommodation for 368 heads 
of cattle. 

(b) Yes, but there is also a tendency to keep more cattle than are 
required to meet the needs of the area. 

(ic) Although the legal position is as stated by the Honourable Member, 
clerks residing in Government quarters have been temporarily exempted 
from the operation of the ‘‘Stable and Cow-house bye-laws'" for the reason 
mentioned in part (6) of the question. The Honourable Member will 
appreciate that in the interests of the health, not only of this area but of 
the city as a whole, this exemption cannot be extended to those who keep 
an unreasonably large number of cattle within their quarters or tether them 
outside their houses, or on public roads and passages. 

(d) No. The interior ^of most quarters includes an open space where 
cattle can be tethered. 

(e) The answer to the first part is in the negative. The second part does 
not arise. 


Betibement, bto., of Members of the Sxtperiob Services under the 
Eetbenchmbnt Scheme. 

1683. *Sardar Sant SinglM Will Government be pleased to state how 
many members of the Superior Services have been made to retire under 
the Betrenchment Scheme and how many appointments have been 
abolished in this connection and, in oases where these appointments have 
been filled, what emoluments have been given to the incumbents? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information is being collected 
and will be laid, on the table in due course. 

0 2 
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Re-Employment of retrenched Officers of the Superior Sebviobs. 

1584. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government be pleased to state how 
many of the retrenched officers of the Superior Services Have been re- 
employed and what pay they have been given in the case of re-employment? 
Have tliey been treated on a footing different from that of the retrenched 
clerks? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Tf the Honourable Member is 
referring to the re-cniploynient of retrenched officers of the All-Tndia and 
Glass I Central servicjcs in posts under the (ycntral Government, Govern- 
ment are not aware that any such appointment has been made. The latter 
part of the question therefore does not arise. 

Occupation of the Eastern Hostel in New Delhi. 

1585. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 

state : 

(a) the class of people that have been occupying at present the 

building called the Eastern Hostel in New Delhi; 

(b) whether they are all Government s^ervants; 

(c) to what department or departments they belong; 

(d) how many of such servants have been in occupation of the flats 

and quarters; 

(e) the total monthly contributions they arc making by way of rent, 

etc. ; 

(/) whether such contributions are charged according to the propor- 
tion of their jpay ; 

(g) how many among the occupants are (1) Hindus (2) Muslims, 

(3) Anglo-Indians and (4) Europeans; 

(h) whether the building was originally constructed for the 

occupation of such people as are occupying it now ; 

(0 the monthly contributions obtained from the Telegraph and Post 
Offices, respectively; and 

(j) whether electric current and water consumption are charged 
separately from the occupants? 

Mr. T. Ryan: Information is being obtained and a complete reply 
will be placed <'>n the tabic of the House in due course. 

Preferential Treatment in the Supply of Uniforms on the North 

Western Railway. 

1586. *Eunwai Hajee Ismail All Khan: (a) Is it a fact that the North 
Western Railway, Delhi Division, gives uniform to its running staff twice 
a year, but this year winter clothing has been stopped owing to retrench- 
ment? 

(b) Is it a fact that in this winter uniforms have been supplied by the 
North Western Railway to their European, Anglo-Indian and even Indian 
Chi'isfcian staff in the Delhi Division? 

(c) If the answer to the above be in the affirmative, will Government 
kindly inform the House why this preferential treatment was made between 
Christians and non-Christians? 
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Mr. P. B. Ba,u: I have called for information and will lay a reply cn 
the table in due course. 

Low PSBOENTAGE OF MUSLIMS IN THE OFFICE OP THE DrBEOTOB-GBNERAL, 

Indian Medical Service. 

1587. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
the percentage of Muslims in the office of the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, is very low as compared with other communities? If- 
so, what steps arc Government taking to increase their proportion? 

(6) Is it a fact that a stenographer in that office deals with cases 
relating to appointments and other establishment matters? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: (a) A statement giving the communal composition of 
the clerical establishment of the Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
is laid on the table. The general policy of Government to prevent the 
preponderance of any one particular class or community has been adopted 
in this office. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given by me on the 9th November, 1932, to starred question No. 1081. 


Statemevt 

There are seven Muslims, five Europeans and Anglo-Indians, one Indian Christian, 
one Sikh, and twenty Hindus in the office of the Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service. 


Appointment os’ a Muslim Stenographer in the Office of the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service^ 

1588. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: Is it a fact that 
there are three stenographers in the office of the Director- General, Indian 
Medical Service? Will Government please state how many of them are 
Muftliras? If there is no Muslim stenographer, will Government please 
state whether they propose to appoint one when the next vacancy occurs? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: None of the throe stenographers is a Muslim. The 
Honourable Member will appreciate that Government’s policy to avoid the 
preponderance of any one community has to be applied to a service or 
establishment as a whole, and not to a particular section or branch of it. 
He may, however, rest assured that, when a vacancy occurs amongst the 
stenographers in the office of the Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, the claims of duly qiialihed Muslims will be considered. 

Abolition of one or two Posts of Stenographers in the Office of the 
Director-Genbral, Indian Medical Service. 

1589. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: W^ill Govern- 
ment kindly say whether they have considered that the stenographers' 
work in the Director-General, Indian Medical Service office justifies the 
existence of the three posts of stenographers ? Is it a fact that one of 
the stenographers is employed practically as a typist only and has no 
shorthand work to do ? If so, will Government say whether they have 
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• 

considorcd th© abolition of on© or two of th© posts of stonographeirs? If 
not, why not? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpajl: No stenographer is employed as a typist only, 
and Government are satisfied that it is not possible to abolish any of the 
three posts. 

Bulbs fob Rbsbbvation of Berths from Intbrmbdiath Stations on thb- 

East Indian Railway. 

1590. *Fandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) What is the rule for reserving 
a berth from an intermediate station on the East Indian Railway ? Is the 
passenger bound to pay fare from the station from which the train starts 
or can he pay fare from the station from which he intends to entrain, 
taking the risk as contemplated in the last paragraph of rule 14 on page 
184 of East Indian Railway Time Table? 

(6) If the latter, will Government be pleased to state, whether any 
instruction can be issued by the Divisional Superintendent to the booking 
clerk of an intermediate station to realise fares from the starting station 
of the train, from a passenger who entrains at an intermediate station 
although he is willing to take the risk as contemplated in the last paragraph 
of rule 14 of page 184 of the East Indian Railway Time Table? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state under what rule such instructions are issued to the booking 
clerk of the station from which the passenger wishes to entrain? 

(d) If the answer to part (b) be in the negative, do Government propose 
to put a stop to the practice of issuing such instructions by Divisional 
Superintendents? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: (a) Rules regarding the reservation of such berths are 
contained in the Time Table issued by the East Indian Railway and avail- 
able for sale to the public. According to these rules, a passenger can pay 
the fare from the station at which he intends to entertain, provided he 
accepts the condition that the Railway assumes no liability in the matter 
in the event of the berth required not being available. 

(b), (c) and (d). I have sent a copy of this question to the Agent 
of the East Indian Railway for such action as he may consider necessary. 

Hr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that now-a-days no 
firet and second class compartment is attached at the headquarters of 
Bihar and Orissa, Patna, for the upward journey on the East Indian Rail- 
way? 

Mr, P, B. Bau: No, Sir; but I cannot understand how that arises out 
of the question. 

Hr. H. Haswood Ahmad: The original questibn relates to the reserva- 
tion of bertha on th© East Indian Railway and so this supplementary ques- 
f^n arises. Are Government aware that this question has been raised on 
the floor of this House since two years at several times and on several 
budget occasions? 

Hr. P. B. Batt: Probably it will Be raised in tKe next Budget Session 
too. 
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Mr. M. Haswood Ahmad: Of course, it will be raised if Government will 
not listen to our grievance. Will Government ensure that a Member 
coming from Patna will be paid fare from Calcutta if the seat is reserved 
from there? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: That is a question for the Legislative Assembly Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. M. Maawood Ahmad: I am not asking you because you are the 
Finance Member for the Bail ways. I ask the question from the Govern^ 
ment. Do they realise the defect in the rule and do they realise the 
troubles of the public of Patna. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Part: (b) inquires whether the booking clerk can 
be instructed to realise fares from the atarting station for a berth reserved 
from an intermediate station. I want to know whether there are any 
such instructions? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: I understand the intention of the question is to point 
out that the Divisional Superintendent is not obeying the instructions laid 
down by the Agent. I am, therefore, communicating a copy of this 
question to the Agent of the East Indian Bailway to see that his instructions 
are followed. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: What I say is that there is no warrant for 
issuing such instructions. If the booking clerks at intermediate stations 
want fares from the starting stations, will Government stop it? 

Mr. P. B. Bad: That is why I am sending a copy of the question to the 
East Indian Bailway. It is in order to see that the subordinate staff do 
not collect from the passengers more than they are entitled to. 

Removal of the Petrol Pump installed nbab the Baibd Road Cbossiko 

IN New Delhi. 

1591. *Mr. S. 0. Mitxa: (a) Will Government be pieased to state whether 
the New Delhi Municipal Committee enforces the traffic bye-laws within the 
area under its jurisdiction? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, is it a fact that some 
15 motor lorries belonging to the Municipality stand every morning near 
the Baird Boad crossing close to the shop of Best Cheap and Co., New 
Delhi? 

(c) Is it a fact that these motor lorries stand there for the purpose of 
taking petrol from a patrol pump installed there? 

(d) Are Government aware of the inconvenience to the public which the 
motor lorries cause- by way of closing traffic for a considerable time at so 
congested an area? 

(s) Have Government considered the advisability of having this petrol 
pump removed to a more spacious quarter and thereby save the residents of 
the locality from the inconvenience and their children from the danger of 
being run over by motor cars coming to the place for the purpose of taking 
petrol. 

Mr. a. 8. Bajpsi: Wiih your permiseion, Sir, I shall answer all the 
parts of this question together. The New Delhi Municipal Committee do 
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enforce traffic bye-laws within, the area under their jurisdiction. Tho 
petrol pump referred to by the Honourable Member is located on a site 
which is no more dan^jerous to the public than any other that might be 
chosen. Lorries «and cars, which take petrol frona this petrol tank which 
is on tile kerb of the road, stand alongside of it and then only for a short 
p(;riod in order to refuel. Motor lorries belonging to the Municipality 
(in'sumably do likewise although the number of them that do so is not 
known. However, if thii Honourable Aleinber will mention to me any 
specific instance or instanet^s in which motor vehicles have disregarded the 
convenience and safety of the general public when making use of this parti- 
cular pump, I shall bring them to tho notice of tlie local authorities. 


UNSTAEEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Retrenchment of Postal Officials in Simla. 

220. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: With reference to the reply to starred 
question No. 1057, dated 9th November, 1932, will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(а) if it is a fact that many of the retrenched officials in the Postal 

Department, Simla, were retrenched on account of serious 
charges against them; and 

(б) if it is a fact that those retrenched on the ground of economy 

were not retrenched from ether communities because other 
(Communities were inadequately represented? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. 

(/)) part of the question is not clearly understood ; but it will perhaps 
nucet th(' Honourable Member’s point if I explain that in the Punjab and 
No]’tb-West Eroniier Circle, ns elsewhere, the general principle approved by 
Government has been observed, that the proportions in which the minority 
c(mim unities arc. represented in the service should not be materially 
affected by tlie process of retrenchment; but that where there was room 
ffir the ('xereise of discretion a small allowance has been made in favour 
of some of the minority communities which were only slightly represented 
in the service. 

Replacing the Appointment Clerk and Town Inspectors of Post Officbs 

OF Simla by Muslims, 

221, Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that up to 10th Septem- 
ber, 1932, the Town Inspector, South was a Hindu and prior to 20th March, 
1932, both the Town Inspectors of Simla were Hindus for a long time 
and that the Appointment Clerk prior to July, 1932, was a non-Muslim? 

(h) How many Muslim Appointment Clerks are there in the Punjab 
which IS n predominantly Muslim Province? 

(c) Are Government aware that where Hindus are Appointment Clerks 
(U* Town Inspectors it has become a cause of many a grievance among 
Muslim employees ? If so, are Government prepared to arrange to 
remove these grievances by replacing the Appointment Clerk and Town 
Inspectors by Muslims? . 
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Mr. T. Byan : (a) The facts are substantially as stated by the Honourable 
Member. 

(b) The term ‘appointment clerks* is really a misnomer as the clerks so 
designated have no })ower of appointment but arc merely in subordinate 
charge of that administrative branch of an ofi&ce which deals with questions 
of staff and establishment. The designation of the posts will be suitably 
altered so as to prevent misconception. Of the 23 clerks in charge of such 
branches in the Punjab,, twelve are Muslims. 

(c) No. The latter part of the question docs not arise. 

Speech delivered by Khan Sahib Malik Kabam Din, Telegraph Master, 

Lahore, in the Meeting op the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 

Muslim Union, Lahore. 

222. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that: 

(i) the speech mentioned in the starred question No. 1109 asked 

in the Legislative Assembly on the 14th November, 1932, 
does not appear in the said question in the same . wordings 
as it is in the Postal Advocate: 

(ii) there is no such sentence as ‘crafty and wolves in sheep's 

clothing belonging to a class which measures everything in 
rupees annas pies and feeling no scruples to achieve their end ; ' 
in any one place in the sipeech; 

(m) phrases from different places have been taken and joined 
together; and 

(lu) from some portions of the speech certain words arc omitted? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: {a) (/) The question to which the 
Honourable Member refers did not purport to reproduce the speech verbatim 
but merely quoted its more objectionable features. 

(n), (Hi) and (iv). Do not arise. 

Non- Appointment of Muslims in the Cawnpore General Post Office 
AND General Telegraph Office. 

223. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that in contravention of 
Government of India’s clear and repeated orders regarding recruitment 
of minority communities by reservation of scats, j^ot m single Muslim was 
appointed in tlie Cawnpore Government Telograpli Office as a clerk 
whereas four Hindu Time Scale ci(irks wi'rc appointed in tliai office and 
three outsider Hindus wera appointed as lower grade clerks in the General 
Post Office, Cawnpore? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : As regards the first part of the 
question, the fact is nob exactly as stated. Kecruitmont of clerks for 
Telegraph Offices is made on a (hrclc basis. Out (^f the total number of 
16 clerks recruited for Telegraph Offices in the United Provinces Circle since 
November, 1927, including the four clerks of the (Cawnpore Government 
Telegraph Office, six belonged to minority coumiiinitics, of whom five were 
Muslims. 

As regards the latter part, the fact is. that three former approved 
candidates for the Upper Division clerical service, all of whom were 
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Hindus, were appointed to act as lower division ci(,erks in consideration 
of their previous service. I am taking up the question of communal 
representation in the case of such appointments. 

Communal Composition of certain Staff of the General Post Ofxxob, 
General Teleoraph Office and Railway Mail Service, Cawnporb. 

224. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to place 
on the table a statement showing the communal composition of (A) 
Cawnpore Head Post Office, (B) Cawnpore Government Telegraph Office 
and (C) Cawnpore R. M. S. under the following heads: 

(i) Cawnpore Government Post Office — (1) Selection Grade appoint- 
ments, (2) Clerks, (3) Postmen, (4) Inferior Servants, (5) 
Stamp Vendors and (6) Lower Grade clerks. 

(ti) Cawnpore Government Telegraph Office — (1) Clerks, (2) Delivery 
Peons, (3) Linemen, (4) Line Inspectors, (5) Sub-Inspectors 
(6) Telephone Operators, (7) Electric Mistries and (8) Boy 
Peons, 

(ill) Cawnpore R. M. S. — (1) Sub-Record Clerks, (2) Head Sorters, 
(3) Sorters and (4) Peons? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state how many vacancies occurred 
in Cawnpore in each of the above three offices under each head since 
1927? 

(c) How many Muslims have been appointed there since 1927 in each 
of the above three offices under each head as mentioned? 

(il) How many members of minority communities other than Muslims 
have been appointed since 1927 in the above three offices under each head 
as mentioned above? 

\ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (ft), (c) and (d). Information is 
being collected and will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

Filling up of Vacancies of Inspectors, Railway Mail Serviob, in the 
Sind and Baluchistan Cirole. 

225. Mi. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that there have been 
three vacancies of Inspector, Railway Mail Service, in the Sind and* 
Baluchistan Circle, two of which were vacated by Muslims and the third by 
a Hindu? 

(ft) Is it a fact that the appointments of Inspectors are earmarked by 
the Director General for the junior candidates? ^ 

(c) Is it a fact that all the three vacancies were filled in by Hindus, two 
by promotion from Railway Mail Service clerks and the third by importing 
a Muslim already provided in selection grade in a permanent vacancy in 
the Director General, Post and Telegraphs Office, and providing a Hindu 
in the consequent vacancy? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(ft) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply to parts (/) and (^) 
of Mr; S. C. Mitra’s starred question No. 792 in this House on the 14tfr 
March, 1932. 
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(c) Yes, assuming^ that by the Director General’s office the Honourable- 
Meipber means the office of the Director of Posts and Telegraphs, Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle. I may, however, remark that appointments to posts 
of Inspectors and to the selection grade are made by promotion and the 
orders regarding communal representation apply only to recruitment and 
not to promotion. 

Retirement of Mr. Hayman, Member, Staff Duties, Railway Board. 

226. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the news published in the Hindustan Times of 18th 
November, 1932, about the retirement of Mr. Hayman? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that 
Mr. Hayman, Member, Staff Duties, Railway Board, is retiring from his 
post in the Railway Board? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the Commissioners of the Railway Board including Chief Commissioner 
and Financial Commissioner? 

(d) Do Government propose to consider the claims of the Muslim 
community while filling the office of the Member, Staff Duties, when 
in future vacancy may occur? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Yes. 

(b) Mr. Hayman is now on three months ’s leave preparatory to* 
retirement. 

(c) The Board is not constituted on a communal basis. At the present 
time there are two Europeans and one Indian on the Board. 

(d) In filling this selection post the first consideration is efficiency, but 
other things being equal other factors will be given due weight. 


RESOLUTION RE TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED AT OTTAWA— 

conid. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Order, order. 
Before the debate on the Ottawa Agreement is resumed, the Chair wishes- 
to point out that the Standing Orders lay down a certain procedure in 
regard to the discussion on Resolutions. That procedure is that each 
Honourable Member is entitled to speak on a Resolution for 15 minutes 
only ; except the Mover and the Member- in-charge of the Department 
concerned. The Standing Orders further provide that an Honourable 
Member who has once spoken cannot speak again on that Resolution. 
When the Ottawa Agreement was before the House on the previous occa- 
sion, the Chair, recognizing the importance of the subject, did not restrict 
speakers to the time-limit of 15 minutes but allowed considerable latitude 
to Honourable Members to deal with the subject in full. In resuming 
discussion, certain difficulties arise. About 38 Honourable Members 
spoke on the Resolution and on the amendments moved thereon during- 
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[Mr. President.] 

tbe previous discussion. According to the Standing Orders, all of cthem 
have lost their right of addressing the House again. The House decided 
to refer the matter to a Committee, and that Committee has now reported 
to tlie House. On that Report, notice of further amendments has been 
received. The Chair proposes to lay down the following procedure. With 
your consent, the Chair wijl call upon Sir Hari Singh Hour to move the 
amendnioiit of which notice lias been given by three Honourable Members. 
When that amendment is before the House as .well as the further amend- 
ments which appear on the order paper, the Chair proposes to allow the 
Honourable Members who spoke on the previous occasion to speak again 
but they will have to restrict themselves to the now matter introduced, 
namely, ih*; Jioport of the Committee. Honourable Members who 
liavc not taken any part in this discussion will be allowed, as a special 
(^ase, to speak a little longer tlian the 15 minutes time-limit. (Loud 
Applause.) Then, in regard to those Members of. this House who were 
jiu'inbcrs of the Committee and who have not already spoken, will not be 
rest riel od exactly to liftcen minutes (Applause), but will be allowed a 
certain amount of hitiludc at tlic discrt'tion of the Chair, provided always 
that thc'v will restrict themselves to the new matter introduced by the 
Report. [ take it that the House is agreeable to the procedure which 
the Chair proposes to adopt. (Loud Applause.) 

i 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muhum- 
madari) : Sir, I beg to move the following amendment that stands in my 
name : 

“'riisit jjflor Iho words 'tlio 22nd Roptciii])er, 1932’ llie words ‘and approving the 
Ilcport of ili(* (7()iniinil-(^c sot up by tin’s Assembly on the lOtU November* be inserted, 
find that at tlie end of the Resolution the following be added : 

‘and further that he do give effect to the recommendations of the said Committee’.’* 

Sir, ns the time at my disposal is short, 1 shall very briefly state to 
Ibe House what tlu^ Committee have dcckh'd nu tbe subject of this Agreo- 
mout. JTo7iourable kliunbers are aware that on th(' last occasif n wlien wo 
debated this Agreement, many of ns expressed ourselves as being against 
tlic Agreement, and it was in consequence of that expression of opinion 
that the Honourable the Commerce Member acceded to our request to 
take tlie matter (o a Committeo of this House so thiit the Committee 
iniglit have the chance of examining it in the light of such evidence as 
we might be able to take. Bir, wo have been able to examine somo 
witnesses but in spite of the extension of time that the House was able 
to give the Committee, w^o w^ere not able to deal with the question with 
lhat exhaustiveness which the importance of the subject demanded. Wo 
should have very much liked, and T Imow some friends behind mo would 
have likt'd, that this matter should not bo hurried on, but the difficulty 
wath wdiich wo were confronted is this. Tt takes two to make a contract, 
and it. therefore, takes tw’o also to defer the ratification of the contract. 
We were nsQurod that the matter was regarded by the other party to tho 
contract as being of an important character and any further grant of time 
or postponement of ratification as out of the question. Tn that view, we 
w’^ere loft wnth no alternative but to do the best that we could with the 
materials before us and the evidence of the. witnesses we had summoned 
for examination. Of the many brochures written on the subject, a few 
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of them must be before Honourable Members, and we glanced through 
these as much as wa possibly could and examined the authors of three 
of them, and the result that we found was that while a great deal can 
be said of both sides of the question, those who said that the Agreement 
was advantageous to India and those who said that the Agreement would 
be disadvantageous to India w'ere both speculating and conjecturing and 
guessing. Let me now give to the Honourable Members the exact Wds 
of Professor Ghosh’s evidence. The question was asked: 

“Is thero any other country which presents a parallel and which may furnish the 
data upon which we might he able to act?*' 

The answer was: 

“No, Sir. T do not think there is any parallel; and oven if thero is any, the 
conditions before 1841 were so different from those obtaining today that any parallel 
existing will not be of much use to na.*’ ‘ ^ 

Then to the question,: 

“Consequently it conies to this, that no precedent and no a priori facts can be found 
and eveiytniiig lias to depend upon conjecture and speculation?” 

The answer was: 

“To a large extent of course.” 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): On a point of order, Sir.. ' 
i ask the ruling of the Chair on this point. Tho evidence referr^ed to lias . 
not been supplied to us. The gentlemen who have seen the report of the 
evidence may read only the portion thereof which is favourable to their 
views, while the other portion may remain undisclosed. May I know 
if an Honourable Member is entitled to read from the report of that 
evidence when the copies of evidence have not been supplied to us? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The Chair's 
main object is to enable the House to give a considered judgment on all 
the facts that can be placed before them. The Chair proposes to allow 
all tho Members of the (Committee, those who have signed the majority 
report and those who have signed tho minority report to give as much 
information to the House as possible in order that they may be able to 
reach a considered decision on this important subject. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, as I have said, it is not only in the recordqd 
evidence of witnesses, but in the published books of which 
12 Noon. Honourable Members have been supplied a copy by their authors 
that this fact is admitted. It is a future contract; it is a contract which, 
according to the Agreement, will last for three years. As to what would 
be its effect during tho next three years can only be a matter of speculation 
and to some extent of calculation. That is the position. Now”, in these 
circumstances I aslv Honourable Members one question. Hero is an 
Agreement which has been offered in which it is conceded on both sides 
that India has something to gain. The quantum of gain is a matter of 
difference. Even the minority report has conceded that. The next point 
is: if we are of opinion that this is an Agreement upon which we are 
entitled to sav that India has something to gain— and we do not know 
how much— and we further find that in the field of economy throughout 
the world India stands to lose if we lost the United Kingdom market, 
shall we or shall we not be justified in giving this Agreement a trial for 
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[Sir Hari Singh Gour.] 

a period of three years. That is a short question before the House. Sir, 
even on the last occasion when we examined this Agreement, many of 
us expressed our views that upon the data furnished to us it was impossible 
to come to a conclusion as to whether this Agreement deserved to be 
ratified or repudiated. That position became unassailable as we entered 
the Committee, but when we examined the evidence and conferred with 
our colleagues, we were convinced that it is one of those Agreements in 
which it was to the advantage of India that it should be given a fair trial. 
Honourable Members will remember that we are not ratifying this Agree- 
ment for all time. Honourable Members will not forget that we have 
made safeguards from the beginning to the end giving the Legislative 
Assembly a complete and decisive control over this Agreement, a precedent 
which Members of this House will be able to appreciate. 

Let me categorise in a few words what we have decided and what this 
Assembly is called upon to ratify. It is a temporary or provisional ratifica- 
tion for a period of three years at the maximum. And this preference 
is not to be a preference without any conditions. The conditions are, 
first, that our own tariff policy and our policy of discriminating protection 
to tlie indigenous industries of this country remains unaffected by this 
Agreement. Our first duty is to our. country: our first duty is to see that 
our industries do not suffer and we have put this in the forefront and as 
a condition precedent to the ratification of this Agreement. Honourable 
Members will find that in paragraph 13 of the majority report, we have 
further provided that no additional burden should be placed upon the 
consumer or the tax-payer by the rc-shuffling of the customs duties. That, 
we have provided in paragraphs 14 and 16. We have further made a 
provision that the Government of India should keep a watch on the trend 
of prices, the course of business and to see how this Agreement m its 
working affects agriculture, trade and industry in this country. That we 
have provided in paragraph 1/5. And we have further provided that at 
the end of each year, the Government of India should draw up and publish 
for the information of this House an annual report supported by statistics 
which they will collect for the purpose. That we have provided in para- 
graph 17. Then we have instituted a Vigilance Committee of not more 
than 15 Members of this House whose duty would bo to keep a watch 
upon the course of trade and examine the annual report, and we have 
further given them the express right of examining such representatives 
of agriculture, industry and (Commerce as they may consider necessary for 
the purpose of furthering the object which they have in view. I consider 
that a groat gain, because the inquiries that we were unable to make for 
want of data will be collected while the Agreement is in operation. These 
data will be furnished to the Committee. The Committee will then examine 
wUucssps and, after examining them, draw up a report and submit it to 
the TiOgishitive Assembly. That Honourable Members will find is embodied 
in paragraph 10. And last, but not least, we have, for the first time in 
the history of constitutional development of this country, made the execu- 
tive Govovnmont of India responsible to the popular Chamber in this 
matter. Wo have provided that if, at the end of three years, the Legislative 
Assembly decides that this Agreement should terminate, then the Govern- 
ment of India undertake and bind themselves to give a notice in accordance 
with Article 14 of the Agreement. I consider. Sir, all these safeguards 
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individually and collectively as entirely in the interests of India. We have 
a Coininittee and the annual report and we have returns submitted to the 
Legislative Assembly and last, but not least, we have a decisive vote of 
this House at the end of three years. I find that in the minority report 
signed by my friend, Sir Abdur Bahim, a reference is made to the fact 
that we have only provided for the vote of the Legislative Assembly under 
the present constitution. Honourable Members will find that at page 7. 
That no doubt, Sir, was in the original draft of which my Honourable 
friend seems to have got- a copy, but as he did not take part in the most 
pregnant hours of later discussion, having retired to draw up his report, 
he was unable to see the final draft that we agreed to. That draft was, 
change of constitution or no change of constitution, this House or its 
successor which represents the popular voice shall have a decisive vote 
on the question whether we sliould or should not continue this Agreement 
on the expiry of three years. Of course it is a constitutional point, which 
every lawyer in this House will understand, that if the executive Govern- 
ment suffer from any constitutional disability which precludes their carrying 
out the Agreement into which they have entered, that is a situation which 
neither they nor we can foresee. But that apart, the executive Govern- 
ment bind themselves, whether there is a change of constitution or not 
and whether this Assembly remains as it is or becomes federal as con- 
templated, this Assembly and its successor will have the decisive voice 
and vote on the question of denouncing the Agreement on the expiry of 
three years. 

Sir, I wish, therefore, to commend this amendment to the favourable 
attention of the House. I know that there has been a great deal of 
agitation in the country, influenced in what degree 1 know not by political 
considerations; and even when our friends, the economists, denounced this 
Agreement, 1 could discern their political prejudices in the background. 
Because, when they were faced with the realities of the situation, they 
were constrained to admit that they were not able to say on any data 
which they could adduce or upon any arguments which they could advance 
in the face of facts not existing or even probable, that this Agreement would 
be to the disadvantage of India. But the question is not merely whether 
the Agreement would be to the disadvantage of India. The question at 
the present moment is this; here is an Agreement; shall we give it a trial 
or not? And, in giving the trial, wha;t do we stand to gain and what do 
we stand to lose? That is the narrow issue and it is upon that narrow 
issue that I invite the vote of this House. My friends have quoted the 
Professors and, as I have said, we have also had Mr. Sarkar, Mr. Vakil 
and Mr. Ghosh, and other Professors who have spoken On this subject. 
I have quoted the language of one of them, Mr. Ghosh, and, having done 
that, I think I am voicing the conclusions to which all the Professors of 
Economics have come and will come. Having done that, I am constrained 
to feel that there are many who must be' in doubt at the present moment 
and who might be thinking that those Professors' ipse dixit count for much. 
But speaking for myself, parodying the wwds of the Persian tent-maker, 
1 say: 

Mvsolf. no donht, did eagerly frequent 

Vakil and Ohopli, and beard great argument, 

TTieories galore, bnt evermore, ' 

Came out by tbn same door as in T went. (’Laughter.) 

Sir, I move. 
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Mr. J. Bamsay Scott (United Provinces: European): Sir, the con- 
stituency which I have the honour to represent has found itself in a 
quandarv in regard to the important proposals now before the House. The 
majority of iriy (foustitiionts are engaged in industrial enterprise in the 
United Provinces; and their interests are in the main opposed to those- 
of the large maritime constituencies w'liich are mostly engaged in the 
importation of goods from abroad. My constituents have been, from 
the very beginning of the conferences instituted by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Governmonts of the Dominions, heartily in favour of Empire 
Preference, or, to use a more modern rendering, Empire Eeciprocity, 
which they feel is essential to the well-being of India and the Empire. 
They have" been, howevei*, perturbed over the metliod of presentation and 
lack of safegnards in sf) far as these safeguards relate to unprotected 
industries. 

PersonaJlv J had lioped tliat Government would have rcconiinended 
to the House tin? acceptance of the principle of Empire Beciprocitiy with 
a proviso that where similar goods are made in India any degree of 
preference granted to l^hnpire products would be given by increasing 
existing duties against foreign imports and not by decreasing duties on 
products of the United Kingdom. Unfortunately Government have not 
seen fit to formulate their proposals on these lines, though to mo the 
protection of India’s industries against world competition seems not only 
a reasonable, but a natural and necessary corollary to the present stage 
of their development. 

.In the year 1922, the Fiscal Commission approved of the principle of 
Imperial Preference, provided that it did not interfere with the due 
protection of Indian industries, and it appears to me that Government 
have ignored this recommendation of the Commission. Government have 
before them an admirable example in the United Kingdom Import Duties 
Act of 1932 in which provision is made to protect not only established 
and nascent industries, but also, mark you, those which are likely to be 
established within a reasouablo period. My constituents do not press 
for such far-reaching protection, but seek to safeguard only those indus- 
tries which have to date been established in this country. 

One ether serious objection to the Bill is the manner of presentation. 

It has been rushed through and I submit, Sir, that insufficient time has 
been given to the industrial community to consider in detail how the pro- 
posed adjustment of import duties will affect their interests, — interests 
which are in point of numbers, in my opinion, most inadequately repre- 
sented ill this Assembly. It is at a time such as this, when important 
questions affecting the manufacturing industry are under discussion, that 
one realises how meagre this representation really is. To my mind it is 
a case of the Exchange Eatio over again. Without desiring to assume 
the mantle of a prophet, I predict that just as industries arc slowly 
recovering from the havoc wrought when foreign manufacturers were 
presented with a boiinly of 12J per cent., as a result of enhancing the nipce 
exchange ratio, these proposals will administer the death blow to many 
struggling industries. 


Tt csinnot bo denied that industries, which were on the point of collapse, 
have, like the famous Sick Man of Europe, lingered on for the last 
seven and today show slight signs of vecoverv as a result of the 

be^reduc^'^^^^^ present tariffs, which it is now proposed should 
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I cannot refrain from complimenting !the Members of the Ottawa 
Delegation on their shrewdness and business acumen in excluding from 
the operation of the principle of Empire preference those protected indus- 
tries which T observe the Special Committee of this House describes as 
a noteworthy and desirable feature of the Agreement. It would appear 
that these strong and well -organised industries, which sire able to exercise 
their power politically, are receiving preferential treatment. I do not 
object to this preference. I most strongly support it. But I hope that 
Governmenr will not sacrifice on the altar of Empire preference those 
industries which have attempted to stand unaided on their own feet — 
industries. I maintain, which ought to receive every assistance from the 
Legislature of this country 

The Committee itself complains of insufficicni time to consider what, 
to India, is a proposal of the greatest magnitude. A few gentlemen 
representing certain interests have been examined only by invitation — 
other indnstries have not had an opportunity of y)rescuting their case; 
but I do not propose to weary the House with an analysis of the report. 
It contains numerous weak points and expresses many p'ous hopes; hut 
the essential point is that the Committee assert that only experience can 
prove what the actual benefits are likely to be. That I desire to emphasise 
and as forcibly ris I can. To those of us who have an intimate knowledge 
of Indian industries no further experience is required to prove most con- 
clusively that in regard to a number, at any rate, a reduction in the 
existing scale of duties will finally eliminate those concerns which may be 
described as in arficulo mortis after years of struggle against dumping 
tactics and manipulated exchanges. 

8ir, I maintain that co-operation between Government and industry 
is essential for the well-being of the country and, as examples of what 
can he done in this direction, let me instance the progi'ess of German 
industries prior to the war, the advance of Japan during the last quarter 
of a century and the development in Italy in tlio last decade under the 
regime of the Fascists. 

I should here like to draw attention to a leading article in the Delhi 
edition of the Statesman of the ‘29th November, with the headline “Ottawa 
and Cawupoi’e”, in which an (‘utircly false impression has been given of 
the attitude of the European community of Cawnpore. From the very 
first they have always said that they do not oppose the principle of the 
Besolution. 

An Honourable Member: Who is the Editor? 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott : My constituents do not desire to be charged 
with a lack of patriotism, 5 per cent, patriotism if you like (Laughter) 
either as regards the land of their adoption or their mother country, nor 
do I wish to desert thoste Indian gentlemen who have supported the 
efforts to find a formula, which, while accepting the ideal of Empire 
preference, would at the same time safeguard the industries of India. 
As, however, the Special Committee have recognised the just claims of 
Indian industry in paragraphs 14, 15 and 16 of their Report, it is now 
clear that the door is not close tiled and that those industries which 
require special consideration will receive sympathetic treatment from 
Goyemmont. T shall, therefore, vote for the Resolution and 
who are at the moment in opposition to Government 
(Cheers.) 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Mr. Jog 
lias given notice of an amendment : but he is not present. Notice of a 
further amendment has been given by Shaikh Sadiq Hasan : the Chair 
must rule it out of order, because it is indefinite. The rules applying to- 
Eesoliitions must necessarily apply to amendments on Eesolutions. 
Amendment, which are \'^gue and indefinite as this is, cannot be ailowed 
t(.' be moved. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan (East Ceniral Punjab; Muhammadan): Sir, I have 
been asked by several of my friends whetlier this arrangement is going to 
benefit the carpet trade. To them my answ’er is that there is not the 
least doiilit that it will help the cheap grade carpets, but whether it is going 
to help the higher class, is doubtful. As I am myself interested in that 
industry, T think I ought to lay my personal feelings aside and consider 
this question from the point of view of the country which is more momen- 
tous than one industry concerned. (Cheers from the Independent Party 
Benches.) In 1903, Lord Curzon*s Government were definitely against 
this preferential aiTangement . . . (An Honovrahle Member: “Thirty 
years ago.”) Later on, the report of the Fiscal Commission was also of 
the same opinion. Of course with the change of times opinions also can 
change, and w(‘ have to see whether the conditions prevailing at the present 
time are such that wc should accept this preferential arrangement or we 
should not. In the country there has been some cry against the personnel 
of the Delegation. The Delegation consisted mostly of Government 
servants, either in Government service or those who wore in Govern - 
meni. service and some Members from here who were nominated by 
file Government. Bnt wo have to judge from the results and not from the 
personnel. T would take up the question of exports first, where India 
gets preferential treatment. In the case of tea, T admit, it is going to 
heiK'fit India; but as wc all know tea is an industry which is mainly 
supplied by British money; and so the main benefit oven in this case 
is going to the British people in England. .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed niajsliahi Division : rjubammadan Biirnl) : What about 
labour? 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: They get two annas a day. 

Mr, K. Ahmed: No, it is ton amias and more. Bui how much do you 
pay your men at the carpet factory? Three annas a day I suppose. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: T pay twelve annas to my men. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) ; The Chair 
would like to bring to the notice of Honourable Members that this Eesolu- 
tion was discussed for four days on the first Occasion and it is desirable 
that the House should reach a decision within reasonable time. The 
Chair wishes, therefore, to appeal to Honourable Members to abstain 
from iuferriipting speakers when they are addressing the House, as that 
unnecessarily prolongs the discussion. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Now, the second important item in export is 
oil seeds, T would like to say that so far ag linseed is concerned, it is 
going to benefit the trade; but, on the other hand, ground nuts arc bound 
to be hurt, because the main consumer of ground nuts is France and not 
England. 
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The :>pinion of the Seeds Trade Association which should carry some 
weight is that the Agreement is injurious to their trade, because the United 
Kingdom purchases only 13 per cent, of our exports, whereas other 
countries buy 87 per cent, of our exports. 

As regards cotton which, I may say, is the most important of our agri- 
cultural products of the Punjab, I would point out that England buys only 
four crores out of 65 crores worth of export, and Japan is o\ir largest 
buyer, but we find that, as a result of this Agreement, «Tapan is now-a-days 
refusing to buy cotton in Lyallpiir, and the result would be that as 
England would not consume the short staple cotton, there is bound to be 
a fall in the price of cotton to a large extent and, consecpiently. our 
agricultural interests in the Punjab would suffer considerably. 

Now, let Us take the case of PTides and Skins. There are quite a largo 
number of commodities which we export, but I am only taking the case 
of most important ones. As regards hides and skins, the Majority Report 
says that hides and skins should be benefited, but there is a great market 
for hides and skins in Germany, and the United States of America buys skins 
to the extent of some crores every year. Is it possible that when there is 
discrimination against the United States of America and Germany, they 
will keep quiet? Already' I suppose they must have made arrangements 
with countries like Argentina, and the result will be that there will be 
another fall in the price of these commodifies. Ar I said, Sir, there is 
bound to be some benefit to some of these exports which we send to 
England, hut at the same time we should be careful aboiit retaliation by 
foreign countries. If we are going to make certain arrangements witli 
England, there is no earthly reason why foreign coiintrieg should not make 
arrangements with other countries and thus benefit their country at our 
expense. There was a time when England used to buy large quantities of 
our goods, hut now-a-days our trade with England is dwindling. We find 
that whereas England used to buy more than three -fourths of our (fom- 
modities, they now buy goods to the extent of 33 per cent, only and the 
rest arc bought by foreign countries. The question is this: is it safe, is 
it wise, to have only one customer instead of having so many customers? 
T might say that personally I have suffered in this matter. I had always 
got only on(' c\istomer for years and years, whereas several of my friends 
who had more than one customer are getting on ver\' well, because they 
had not two strings hut three strings to their bow. 

The second point is about the preference which is going to be given 
to English imports in this country. T can understand the point of view 
of the British Government in India, but what I cannot understand i.s 
the point of view of the elected Members of this House. (Laughter.) 
Hono\irable Members of the Treasury Benches are absolutely entitled 
even to agree blindly to whatever the British Government in England 
dictate, because, after all, they are the paid servants of the Government 
in England, and they are not our servants .... 

An Honourable Member: They are paid by us. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: While the gentlemen who went to the Select 
Committee had not even sufficient time to study the whole question, as 
thev themselves admit, and to find out what the effect of these preferential 
duties on the imports from England will be to India', and vet they say 
they approve of this Resolution. Surely I think something which concerns 

d2 
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()\ir industry, and which affects our labour, is far more important than a 
few petty gains which we can expect from this export trade. In this 
ease tlie "^questiou of millions of labourers is involved. I do not s^y for 
u minute that discrimination is not good for a country. I think discri- 
mination is a very good thing for a country, because there is no earthly 
reason when a country like France gives preferential treatment to a 
country like Persia and treats our country in a hostile manner, why we 
should not treat France or pay France back in the same coin or in 
the same way any other country which discriminates between India and 
<jthcr countries? On the other hand, if there is a country like the United 
States of America which does not discriminate between India and other 
countries, and which is a big customer of India and which really cannot 
compete with India in Indian industries, there is no reason why we 
slioiild discriminate against it. Wc surely do not care or should not 
care h)]- the resentment of such discriminating countries if it is in the 
interests of India itself. On the other hand, if we are only discriminating 
in order to benefit the English manufacturer, certainly T would object to it. 

Now, let us see if some of our industries, through this preferential 
Ireatinerit to English goods, are going fo be worse off or are going to 
siiffiT. I^ake tile case of the aluminium industry. I have received a 
pamphlet as so many other Members have, from the manufacturers cf 
aluminium wares, and T find that they have raised a great objection, 
b(^cause pref(*renco is going to be given to aluminium in India, as they 
contend tliat English people and Ganadians have got their factories in 
India, and if you ar(} going to give preference to English aluminium, the 
result, will be there will bo a monopoly in the hands of English and 
(’auadian firms, because when the supply of material is in their hands, 
they an* bound to destroy the alumininm industry in India, and I think 
iIkto is some force in tliis argument. 

Now, lake the case* of woollen industry. 1 find from a private 
ineinoraudum that we cannot afford to give preference^, even to the extent 
of o per. cent, io English goods and consequently vvcx>llon manufacturers 
think that they would suffer. These are the two industries which have 
protested, but I am positive that if full inquiry is made, if the Select 
I’oTmnittee had the time to think of these problems, I am sure they 
would luive found that many other industries arc going to suffer by this 
preferential treatment. 

There is one lliing which I want to bring to the notice of the House, 
that preference is going to bo given to a large number of manufactured 
goods, and many of these can be manufactured in India and which 
should be encouraged, if not for the development of indigenous industries, 
at least with a view to provide employment to millions of starving 
people in this country. One danger which I consider as somethini/ very 
serious is this, that preference to English goods would retard the industrial 
development of our country, and that Government would become 
indifferent in developing the indigenous industries. That is not a new 
thing. India was always a great industrial country. It was not only an 
agricultural country, but it used to export manufactured goods in the days 
of the great Moghuls, east and west. (An Honourable Member: “Even 
before that.**) My Honourable friend says, even before that. I say, 
yes, even before that, because Indian cotton goods used to be sent to 
Egypt even in 500 B.C. In the days of the Moghuls, there was a great 
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shipping industry. In the days of the Moghuls, manuf sutured goods 
were exported. What I want to say is that India was uot only an 
agricultural country, but she was also an industrial country. While great 
regard should be paid to the agriculture of the country, its industrial side 
should not be forgotten, land it is only in that way that you can make 
the starving peasantry of India get some employment and the congestion 
in the villages would be relieved. There is another consideration, that 
is the effect on the consumer. While we are thinking of the advantages 
or disadvantages of these exports and imports, we should not also forget 
what effect this preferential treatment will have on the consumer. I am 
afraid he will have to pay more price. If he pays more price to develop 
the industries of our own country, there should be no objection, because 
in that case it would give employment to him land his kith and kin, 
and what ho had paid in the shape of higher prices would come back to 
him in another direction. On the other hand, if it is only going to give 
help to the English manufacturer, it is not right and fair to put an 
extra burden on the consumer. Are we going to give more employment 
to Indians by this Agreement? If we could give more employment to 
Indians by this arrangement, then certainly it should bo accepted. But. 
as I have already pointed out, if we accept this arrangement, it would 
retard the industries of the country, and, therefore, it is not going to give 
more employment, and on that ground also this arrangement fails. As 
my time is over .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 'Rahimtoola) : Please 
conclude as early as possible. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: My main argument is that India is a self-sufficing 
country. India is an economic unity. India produces raw materials of 
all kinds. India has got coal, she has got iron, , our one idea should be, 
not so much towards preference, as to industrialise the whole country. 
We should try to develop, and Government should help, — which I doubt, — 
the industrialisation of our country. While Government are spending crores 
and crores on various items, they are doing absolutely nothing for those 
millions of people who are starving in the country, who have not enough 
to eat. I had a talk with the Honourable Minister in charge of Local 
Self-Government, Punjab, who happens to be the Minister in charge of 
Industries as well, and he was also complaining that thft Government 
were starving the Department and would not give them large sums of 
money. 

An Honourable Member: Which province? 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Of the Punjab. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Ilajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Of every province. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: I do not Ivdow” about the other provinces; I only 
know of the Punjab. I shall just sum up what I have got to say. So far 
as our exports are concerned, I think we are not, going to benefit, 
because there is only going to be a diversion of trade. As for imports, 
some of our industries are actually going to suffer, and the others are 
going to be retarded on account of this arrangement. The consumer will 
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have to paj' a high price, not for the benefit of his own countrymen, 
but for the benefit of the English people. Besides that, we are not 
going to give more employment to our pciople by this arrangement. I, 
tJierefore, submit that the arrangement is one-sided, and our hands are 
lied up and w^e shall alw^ays have to keep the British Government in 
good humour if we accept this Agreement. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Hural): I am not an economist, nor can I pretend that 
1 have read tlie subject in a manner that I could deal with it to any 
very great or useful purpose before this Assembly, but, Sir, I feel so 
strongly upon the matter that in spite of my ill-health, in spite of the 
<ioctor’s advice, T have come all the w^ay here to record my protest as 
strongly as possible against this Agreement, and that is why I have 
stood up to speak. 

There is a saying in English w'hich runs: ‘‘Heads T wun, tails you 
lose”. This Agreement is an example of that saying, but put in nicely 
worded language, first, by the original long printed document, and next, 
l)y the Majority Beport of the Committx?e of this Assembly. Between 
them it is, however, hopeless to find out any reasoned argument to convince 
the man in the street like myself that this Agreement is going to help 
either Ihc industrialist or the agriculturist, or any portion of the com- 
munity except the British Government 6,000 miles away, who, it will be 
noted, have very nicely complimented our representatives for having made 
n present of, T believe, £18 millions just at a time when they are having 
trouble over their trade depression. Sir. 7 entirely agree with the Honour- 
nblc Member w^ho has just sat dowm, that in the olden days, India was 
as much an industrial as an agricultural country. Our industries were 
mercilessly crushed. It is a long story, it is n painful story, and I do 
not know if I shall not he justified in saying, it is also a shameful story. 
That sfory has been succinctly recorded in the dissenting minute of our 
v(merablc leader. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and, whoever is interest- 
ed in that past history, may refer to the Beport of the Indian Industrial 
Commission in w’hieh the dissenting minute of the Pandit brings the 
story dow’n to the year 1018. At that time it paid Great Britain to be 
a free trade country and everything that woiild go to militate against 
that principle has been crushed wnth an iron hand, crushed with merciless 
eruclty, even to the extent that the thumbs of the Bengal workers had 
been cut so that they might not compete w’ith the manufactures of 
England. 

An Honourable Member: It is not correct. 

Baja Bahadur O. Kri^namachariar: T am sorry if I am making an 
incorrect statement, but whoever doubts it can look at the history of the 
thing (and, if necessary, later in the day I can produce my author ty. 

An Honourable Member: They cut the thumbs themselves. 

Ba]a Bahadur G, Kriidinamachariar: Well, about that, I can give you 
a little bit of a story even in recent times. It is a story which always 
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repeats itself and wliich will never die. It is this. Ten years ago, there 
was a drought in my part of the country and we were not able to culti- 
vate our lands. We sent a petition to the Collector asking for remission. 
The Collector was a fine man. He sent for me and made me sit down 
and, after five minutes talk, he told me: “Mr. Krishnamachari, I cannot 
give you any remission”. I asked him, why. He said: “Because, you 
would not cultivate your land simply to obtain remission”. His reason 
was that in order to csc.ape paying out onc-third of the value of my 
produce, T would not take the other, but ciissedly lose the (^thev two- 
thirds. That is ihe sort of mentality which I thought ruled only one 
portion of the community and I find that there is also another portion 
of the community which supports that mentality. However that is neither 
here nor there. So England established her industries in that way. 
T^hey were on the top of everything. Free trade worked beautifully well. 
Unfortunately the war came. England got into trouble. We do not 
gloat over it. We did help England in the war. England found herself 
in difficulty for no fault of hers. She tried all sorts of remedies. Even- 
tually she came hack to the old theory of Joseph Chamberlain, that is 
protection. Now, what lias happened? England was a, free trade country 
and now she being in trouble changes into a. protectionist country and 
she says: “You agree or we will impose a ten per cent, duty on all the 
imports from India". 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): India has be?en a y)roleetionist 
country for ten years. 

Raja Bahadur O..Krishnamachariar: It is what thov call discriminating 
protection. Certain conditions wore attached. T should bo very sorry to 
discuss that question now, because my time will be up if I take up that 
irrelevant discussion now. That is the reason why T do not want to 
discuss it now. Our delegates who were sent f>Y)m here were all patted on 
the back. Great big speeches were delivered and, at the conclusion of 
the Agreement, they were hailed as statesmen. What is the result? 
England lias got what she wanted at the point of the bayonet. — that is 
they said “Do you or do you not agree to this? Tf you do not, we will 
impose this ten per cent, duty on your imports from the 15th November. 
Ihere is not much time. You must make up your mind now”. I am not 
drawing upon my imagination. T would respectfully invite the attention 
of this House to the report that has been placed in our hands some time 
ago where it says that the position we 'svere faced with is not what India 
stood to gain, but what India would lose by means of this ten per cent, 
duty if allowed to be imposed. That is the condition under which this 
Agreement was made. I fim very glad that this Honourable House agreed 
to the appointment of this Committee though, being my colleagues, I do 
not want to say much against the personnel. It would, however, have 
been much better if that Committee had been officially connected with 
some expert who could give them advice. My Honourable friend, Sir ITari 
Singh Qciu*, pooh-poohed the opinion of experts. He put his own know- 
ledge as a lawyer over the practical every day experience of these people 
who came to represent big commercial institutions and he said they are 
of no use. Sir, my authority for requesting this House to reject this 
Agreement is the very report of the Majority of the Committee of which 
Sir Hari Singh Gour spoke most eloquent. T would just ask this Honour- 
able House to bear with me for a few’ minutes when T run through these 
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clauses and the House will see that I am perfectly justified in my posi- 
tion that this Agreement deserves to be rejected on the authority of that 
Eeport. Txjaving the introductory portion aside for the present, this is 
what they say : 

“Wc wish to add that the time allotted to the Committee for its work has been 
insufficient for a full examination of that part of the Agreement which relates to the 
preferences given on imports into India.** 

1 am not (juite sure whether I am able to follow this, but I suppose it 
means that they wore not able to find out what is the benefit or the loss 
on the above head, so that they may arrive at a conclusion. Now, Sir, what 
is the use of this Agreement at all. They then proceed to deal with 
commodities on which India will receive preference in the United King- 
dom and they say this : 

“In regard to tlio jirefcrencfis on certain commodities, while recognising a possibility 
that some advantage may accrue from them, the importance which is attached to the 
value of those preferences should not be exaggerated.” 

Then, Sir, five articles have been taken away, with this remark that 
it is not so valuable and, therefore, do not over-exaggerate the benefit that 
we would got. Then, with regard to five other commodities, they say 
this : Wheat : rrcfcrencc on this article is not of immediate value, but 
we are assured by members of the Committee closely associated with 
agricultural interests that the inclusion of India within the scope of the 
preference would be of great benefit. I am only paraphrasing what they 
say. I do not want to read the Eeport. I should very much like to ask 
who were the members of the Committee who were closely associated with 
agricultural interests who gave that advice. I read the names of the 
members of the Committee. They are Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, Mr. Yamin Khan who, T suppose, Is connected with agriculture, but 
I can*t say if it is with wheat, Sir Alan Parsons, Mr. Eanga Iyer, Mr. Mody, 
then Mr. James, then my friend Mr. DeSouza, Haji Abdoola Haroon. Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, and Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan and Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty. Now, Sir, I ask — ^I am not asking out of any affectation — but 

1 p.M. ^ want to know, as a matter of information, from this Committee 
who sat down and solemnly wrote this report: “Who were 
those members of the Committee closely associated with agriculture who 
gave their opinion that this Wheat Agreement should be upheld even 
if they found on examination that it was not going to be of any immediate 
benefit?” Then, with regard to coconut oil, you will be surprised, Sir, 
to note the way in which the whole thing lias been worked out, how 
even with sufficient time at- their disposal and even with a lack of the 
fullest material, the whole thing crumbled like a house of cards. With 
regard to coconut oil, this is the position that confronted them. In their 
Explanatory Note, the Committee say: 

‘‘WhUi* this explanation would appear to substantiate a conclusion that the prefer- 
^cc under consideration would not enable India to enlarge her market in the United 
Aingdom for coconut oil, we realise that it is necessary to treat the vegetable non- 
essential oils ns a group, in order to arrive at a correct appreciation of the position.” • 

I ask, why? Each article is individually mentioned in this Trade Agree- 
ment and I take it that whoever worked up these results and whoever 
came to this conclusion thought that every item mentioned was going to 
produce some sort of benefit to India. Sir, one of the important items 
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is coconut oil, and, with regard to that, our Committee says that there is 
no chance of the export increasing, yet, “mix it with something and lind 
out whether there is going to anything good or bad“. Sir, in the olden 
days when we were in the playground, we used to say to our fellow boys : 
“you bring the rice «and we bring the chaff, and we shall mix them, and 
then we shall eat it after separating the chaff from the rice”. Now, they 
say, “coconut oil” will not be benefited. Therefore, “mix it with some- 
thing else just to find out the result”. Why? Voice: “Cocogem.”) 
Sir, is it to justify the - Agi'cement that has already been entered into? 
Why do you want to do it? Sir, that is the position with regard to 
coconut oil. Then, with regard to linseed .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim liahimtoola) : Order, 
order. Tlie Honourable Member has already had fifteen minutes, and 
the Chair wishes him to eoncludc within five minutes more. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Very well, Sir, vvith regard to 
linseed, I was talking to a friend the other day and he said that linseed 
was a very important item. Now, this is what the Committee says, in 
effect: “Do not think you can dislocate the Argentine from its position 
with regard to linseed, and, so far as we can sec, there is not much 
prospect of our being benefited by it”, but without counting their host 
they go on puixing it all together. Now, so far as rice is concerned, its 
immediate value is negligible, but they say, “the potential value is great”. 
Well, I shall leave the other small items as I am almost out of time. 
Then there is one gem which ought not to be lost sight of, and that is 
coffee mentioned in paragraph 4. Now the Committee have a very nice 
way of working it out. They take the rule of three, and they apply 
the ten per cent, duty to exports from foreign countries and they say, so 
much will be kept oid, our share at present ds two million and it will be 
three million more, so they add up two and throe and arrive at five 
million, and so they say we arc going to be benefited. {A Voice: “Nice 
arithmetic.”) Sir, this is the first time in my life — and I have lived 
fairly long in this world — that I am told that economic events follow the 
rule of three. There is only one other item I would touch and that is 
thcvtea market. Now, tea is the largest article of export from India to 
the United (Kingdom. It is a rather interesting fact that the conclusion 
of the Committee is that after all it is not going to be benefited very 
much, and their remarks about jute surpass everything else, and yet my 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, asks this House solemnly to accept this 
Agreement and try the experiment. Sir, during the Currency Commis- 
sion, we have had a trial of the two shillings and odd increase, and my 
friend over there, Mr. Ramsay Scott, just now denounced the present 
Is. 6d. ratio. Now, time after time, it is the Indian people that have 
got to be experimented upon by persons who are absolutely unconcerned 
and ignorant so far as the poor people are concerned and wlio have no 
real stake in the country. I am very sorry, there is not much time, at 
my disposal, otherwise I should be able to show that in respect of 
commodity after commodity we are not going to be in any way benefited 
by this Agreement (Hear, hear), and I, therefore, very respectfully and 
very humbly ask this House to reject this Agreement completely and 
not to ratify it at all. 

Pandit Satyendr^ Nath Sen (Presidency Division': Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I have the misfortune of being called a Pandit and not only 
a Pandit but an orthodox Pandit. Sir, as such, I am dead against 
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speculation, especially when that speculation smacks of an unholy 
character. Sir. this Agreement is a speculation, because it asks us to leap 
blindly in the dark, as has been admitted this morning by my Honour- 
able friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour. Sir, this Agreemoiit is unholy, because 
it takes its stand not on merit but on artificial means. Sir, the subject 
was discussed at some length by economic giants and no unanimous 
decision could be arrived at. The ‘hnajority'' members say that they 
have not been abb- to examine fully the subject of imports into India, 
but still they support the Agreement. The ‘'minority” members, on the 
other hand, with almost unanimous public opinion at their back, oppose 
the Agreemcuit. Sii-, in this state of indecision, I am naturally induced 
to seek advice, from my old savants who say that in matters of doubt, 
do not introduce an innovation. Sir. this is noi. my only ground; I have 
other grounds too. The British Government are playing with us in 
respect of tlie grant of self-Oovermnent. We do not know' when they 
are going to grant us that privilege. And if they do not, what wdll be 
our position? We will have to launch upon the boycott movement, as 
we did some years ago. Why should wo bind our bands and feet to the 
British Government and displease other countries? Why should we put 
new shackles on our body at this critical juncture? Sir, my third ground 
is that this Agreement will hamper the Swadeshi movement. Foreign 
artich‘S, with the help of these concessions, will dump our market and our 
Swadeshi products will not bo in a posiifcion to compete with them. It 
may be that these foreign articles will be a bit cheaper, but to encourage 
indigenous products even at a sacrifice is a part of our Swadeshi cult. 
We. bad many industries in India. We have already lost many of them, 
Hiieli as the sugar industry and the cloth industry to wliich reference was 
made by B.aja Bahadur Krishnamachari and we cannot afford to lose 
more. 

Sir, my next ground is U\(5 ground of self-respect. I am not in a 
mood to culiivate an extra amount of intimacy wotli the. Colonies. What 
is our position there? Every eoniilrv enjoys the fullest rights and 
privileges in India, but when we go to those countries what is our position 
there? Wo are always aeeordtul a differential treatment. Sir, is recipro- 
city possible under these conditions? True reciprocity is possible only 
amongst equals. Tt may bo argued that the United Kingdom and the 
other Colonics may retaliate on us if we do not ratify this Agreement. 
My reply to that is that they cannot, because on the wliolc it as the 
equality and the cheapness combined that will ultimately count and these 
two things will count in spite of this Agreement. Even if they retaliate, 
we can also retaliate in return in many matters such as iron and steel, 
jute, tea, etc. Sir, even if they retaliate, thousands of doors will be open 
to us. The w’orld is much bigger than the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies. And what does this Agreement really mean? It is nothing 
more than a diversion of business which may also lead to a dislocation of 
trade at least for some time to come during which period we poor peoplo 
will be ernshed to death. Sir, it may be argued that the results of this 
Agreement are uncertain. I am prepared not to attribute any dishonest 
motive to England. It may further be argued that if they are prepared 
to take some risk, why should we not be prepared to take that amount 
of risk as well ? My reply to this argument is that they are rich people ; 
they can afford to make an experiment. We are poor people and we 
cannot afford to make such a ruinous experiment. 
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Sir, the amendmoDt of Mr. Baju seeks to refer the matter to the 
Tjiriff Board. I do not have much faith in that body especially when 
the interests of England are in question. I would, therefore, support 
Mr. B. amendment and oppose the Eesolutiou and the amendment 

that is just proposed. Before I resume my seat, 1 will inform the House 
of one thing that strikes me. Amongst the Hindu sacred books, there 
is a work named the “Bhavishya Purana” which narrates the things 
which will occur in the future. In this Purana T have come across a 
statement which says the following in reference to foreign rulers ; 

“7'e fraia bhakshayi dhyanti arthato na ."arivatah.** 

The meaning is that the future f(^reign rulers will eat into the vitals of 
their subjects, not physically, but economically. I think that statement 
has come to be too true. They want some preference. By the linking 
of the Indian coin to the sterling which has now very much depreciated, 
1 understand they are already enjoying a pieferciice of about 40 per cent. 
What more do they expect from us and what more (;an we give them? 
Wo are already on the verge of ruin and we cann<^t afford to ratify this 
ruinous Agreement. With these words, Sir, I oppose the Pcsolution. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
<])lock. 


The Assembly re-asscmblcd after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) in the 
Chair. 


Mr, B. C. Burt (Oovermuent of India: ‘Koiiiinatcd Official): Sir, I 
sliould like to cori’cct a statement wliich was made by the last speaker 
this morning when ho said that the Indian Delegation made the Ottawa 
Agreement because they were threatened wilh 10 per cent. Now, Sir, 
that is iin entirely wrong way of* putting it Great Britain put on a 10 
]>er cent, duty on all imports as a rovcniie nu^asure and as a means of 
adjusting the trade balance. In India also. Sir, we have in two stages 
put an extra 10 per cent, duty on our impeu’ts, and, in doing so, we gave 
no country any opportunity for negotiation. We said that it was neces- 
sary and we did it, and no one said anything about a loaded pistol or 
a threat. But, Sir, because the Dominions had for some years urged 
that Great Britain should adopt a policy of Imperial Prcfcren.ee, the 
United Kingdom gave an opportunity to the rest of the Empire to secure 
continued free entry by the method of trade agreements; and so as not 
to prejudice the conference which was to take place at Ottawa, she con- 
tinued to provide free entry without agreement until the Ottawa decisions 
were arrived at. I submit. Sir, that far from being a threat there could 
have been no more generous way of treating the rest of the Empire. 

Now. Sir, I also would like to correct a small mistake which was made 
relating to coconut oil, and I only deal with these details, because the 
preference on vegetable oils is one which I consider very important, and 
one on which the Majority Eeport lays emphasis. ' The speaker referred 
to the paragraph dealing with coconut oil, but he omitted to read the 
last sentence of that paragraph which explains the whole reason why 
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coconut oil was included in the preferences. That sentence rea,ds as 
follows : 

“A duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem on coconut oil imported into the United 
Kingdom from non-Empire countries, with free entry for Indian oil, apart from any 
effect which it may have on the Indian export trade in that commodity, is necessary 
to render effective the important preference on groundnut oil, rape oil and sesamum 
oil.'* 

Without a duty of 15 per cent, on foreign coconut oil in the United 
Kingdom, our other pi'(*fcrences would be discounted. 


Now, Sir, T should Jihe to turn to tlic agricultural side of the Agree- 
ment, and 1 should like to sny at once that 1 am in no doubt as to the 
value of this Agreement to thci Indian agriculturist. And, Sir, I speak 
as an agriculturist. U'e have secured preferences on wheat, rice, 
vegetable oils, linseed, tea, coll'ee, tobacco, castor seed and groundnuts. 
Oil all these articles llu* majority of the Committee, after full considera- 
tion, decided tJiat the preferences were of value. Some they decided to 
be more valuable than others, but they found them all to be of value. 
Morc<.>ver, we have the undertaking that His Majesty’s Government in 
the United '.Kingdom will definitely support efforts to increase the use of 
Indian cotton in England. Further, by virtue- of Article I, we not only 
retain the privilege of free entry for all our produce, but we get a 
number of unscheduled pvefereiiices on such items as barley, pulses and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Sir, it has been said that India will not be able to take advantage of 
these preferences, because she cannot increase her production and that 
diversion will be the only result. The Minority Committee’s rejiGrt says : 

*Iii the rase of raw products generally the possibilities of expansion, having regard 
to the actual conditions of Indian agriciiltiire, are more than doubtful.** 

Tliey also say further: 


U, ** agriculturists generally 

to he able to respond to any increased demand.** ® ^ 


Now, Sir, I submit that exactly the opposite is the case. We need, 
immediatoly, arger markets in the United Kingdom to take the place 
0 the reduced purchase of our products by non-Empire countries. Sir, 
Indiari iigrieulture has its own difficulties, but it also has certain special 
advantages and not the least of these is the elasticity of our agricultural 
rotations. I will not weary the House with a technical description of the 
reason, but it is largely because we have advantages in both soil and 
climate. 1 am certain that there is no country in the world where the 
area under a particular money-crop can be varied so quickly to meet 
(diangos m demand, as in India. To give an example showing the truth 
of that statement, I will refer to cotton. In 1920-21, the cotton area 
111 India was 21 million acres and it was the same in 1922-23. It then 
inn up to 28 million acres by 1925-26. Why? In response to increaseil 
demand. In 1928-29, the area was 27 million acres. Then the demand 
in cotton area decreased to 23 million acres in 1930-31 and to 

23J million acres in 1931-32. Take again the jute crops. As a result of 
increasing demand, the jute area increased from 28 lakhs of acres in 
1923 to 34 lakhs of acres in 1929 and 35 lakhs in 1930. In 1931, there 
was an immediate fall to ISJ lakhs, that is, a fall of 46 per cent, conse- 
quent on the slump in prices and the falling off in demand. And yet, 
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such is the elasticity of our cropping that the whole of that area was 
transferred to other crops, and the pfi&cial records show that the total 
cropped area in Bengal did not vary appreciably. Sir, I may take one 
lijcre instance, a crop which has made very great strides during the last 
ten years and on which we have now secured a valuable preference, the 
groundnut crop. The area under groundnuts in 1921-22 was two million 
acres and we produced less than a million tons. In 1930-31, the area 
was 6,366,000 acres and we produced over three million tons. That, Sir, 
was in response to increasing demand. These examples show that the 
Indian cultivator is neither unable nor unwilling to take advantage of new 
markets if they are offered to him. 

Now, Sir, it may be said that, however profitable it may be, this is 
only a diversion from one crop to another. Our critics are rather fond 
of that term * ‘diversion^’. Sir, we have in India a large area of what is 
called culturable waste. I will not dwell on that point, because Dr. 
Zuiuddin Ahmad has dealt with it in his note. But 1 would remind the 
House of another and muc^h more immediate reserve of land for cultivation 
wdiich we have in what is known as the area in current fallows. That 
area in India is just over 49 million acres as compared to our total culti- 
vated area of 228 million acres, jmd everyone knows that a fallow of a 
whole y(‘ar is not a normal characteristic of Indian agriculture. If we 
leave out Sind and one or two (dher areas where irrigation facilities 
form the limiting factors, the “current fallows’' area represents almost 
<‘ntircly land whic.h could quickly and immediately be brought into culti- 
vation with increasing demand. We had an instance during the war. 
During the war th6) area under current fallows tell from just under 50 
million acres to 45'^ million in a period of three years. Then, Sir, we 
hav(‘. the double cropped area. It is another advantage of the Indian 
system of agriculture that much of our land can be cropped twice a year 
and the double ciopped area is an indication of intensive cropping. During 
the last five years that area lias gone up from -30 to 34 million acres and 
during the war there was an improvement of two million acres in one 
])rovince alone. In the United Provinces where the average was 8 million 
acres before the war, there was an increase during the war to over 10 
million acres of double cropped land. To pass on to other great reserves 
for expansion, there is the new irrigated area. In the ten years ending 
1929-30 the canal irrigated area in India r'^sc from 26 to .30 million acres 
bringing the total irrigated area to 61 million acres. I give these figures 
to emphasise the importance of the figure which I will now quote. The 
new schemes now coming into operation including the Siikkur Barrage, 
the Sarda canals and the Sutlej Valley canals and various important 
schemes in South India will altogether mean an increase of over 12 
million acres in our irrigated area. There has been no such important 
addition to our irrigated area since the beginning of the century and I 
contend that an additional outlet for our produce is a primary essential. 
Let there be no mistake about this poinl^: the Indian agriculturist can 
and will produce the crops and tak<=* advantage of any new outlets that 
ihis Agreement will give him. 

Now, I would like to deal very very briefly indeed with one or two 
important errors ip the Minority Beports. In regard to castor seed, I 
notice that a claim is made that India here has a .complete monopoly 
the actual words are: 

‘‘We have here a monopolistic position as all the imports are from India. We have 
no Empire competitors or any other competitor.”. . . . 
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Mr. B. Sitaraniaraju (Oaujuiu cum Vizugupatam : Non-Mubauimadaii 
Jiural) : li 1 may interrupt the Honourable Member, that is only based 
On the iiit'ormation supplied to us by the Government. If he will turn 
to page 40 ol the notes of figures supplied to us, he will find this state- 
nieiit made- -‘‘practically all of which went from India”. 

Mr. F, £. James (Madras: European): Is that the export book? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: This is the Notes on India’s Exports supplied 
to the Indian Delegation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahirntoola) : The 
Il(>nouraF)le Member’s fifteen minutes are running out ; please do not 
interrupt. 

Mr. B. 0. Burt: 1 would add one piece of information to that which 
lias just been quoted, namely, that in 1929 the United Kingdom imported 
15 per cent, of her eastor seed from foreign countries, but in 1930 slic* 
imjiorted 45 per cent, from non-Empire s».nrccs .... 

Mr. Bi Sitaramaraju: May I ask a question? 

I 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Hahimtoola) : Order, order. 

Mr. B. C. Burt: T am.quotiu</ froui t e Tr^de Rchirns of tbo United 
Kingdom. Now we turn to linseed; and with a few remarks here T will 
close. Tlie Minority Hoport says that they have no information as to the 
quality of Indian linseed. May T quote wliat was said about Tndan linseed 
by the Hoval Commission on Indian Agriculture which reported in 1928? 
After an inquiry iu England ns to the relative position of Indian oilseeds, 
the Commission said; “Indian linseed is preferred to that of any other 
country”; T may add that Indian linseed always commands a premium 
over Argentine linseed in the London market. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Sir, if every TTonourable gentleman is as broad- 
minded fis my Honourable friend, Mr. S{;diq Hasan, we would not oe 
discussing this amendment of Sir Hfxri Singh Gour today. The Honour- 
able the lendei of the Nationalist PaHv in bringing this amendment stated 
that he brought about a constitutional revolution on the sly, securing the 
cxocutivo responsible to the Legislature. T think according to his own 
showing be has made out a case for the return of the Hound Table 
Conferencewallas. This constitutional pandit has achieved what several 
of our countrymen liave failed to secure, in spite of their efforts during 
the last two or three years. T would like to deal very briefly with some 
points that have boon raised in moving the amendment by the Honourable 
the leader of the Nationalist Party. He has said that be was not able to 
examine the Agreement exhaustively during the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee : and in fact both the Majoritv Heport as well as the separate note 
that was submitted by him would disclnae the fact that the import side 
of the Agreement has not been examined. One would consider in a Trade 
Agreement that on the imnort side we give all that this country has to 
give and receive all that this country can receive on the export aide. If 
Honourable Members come and sav soriouslv that thev have not examined 
that part of the Agreement which only would constitute the obligations 
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payable by this country, I would consider a great mistake has been made 
in stating that they have intensively examined the Agreement. There 
are also other points that he raised. He said that for want of sufficient 
time they wanted this Agreement to have a three years' trial. I said at 
the earliest part of this debate that this was a Trade Agreement, not a 
fancy dress ball. We cannot get out of an Agreement at our .will and 
pleasure. After three years it is impossible to restore the very conditions 
under which we are now existing, because trade would be dislocated, 
tinances will be upset, new interests will be created and it is absurd to 
say that we will have the same conditions three years hence as what we 
are having today. Then he made reference to Article 14 of the Agree- 
ment and if you will permit me, Sir, I will briefly refer to that Article 
a little later. But he also said that we should take care to see that the 
consumer and the taxpayer are not hit. So far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, he made reference to paragraph 15. Sir, in paragraph 15, you 
will be pleased to see that my Honourable friend, along with the other 
Members of the Majority, says this: 

“Wo regard it. as impos.sil»le to ])rodirt generally upon wliom tlie cost of preference 
will fall. Experience lias .shown that in many cases the whole of the cost falls upon 
the producer. . . 

My friend referred to paragraph 16 also of his Eeport. Paragraph 16 
does not contain, anything about the burden on the consumer .... 

Sir Hari Singh (xour: l referred to paragraphs 14 and 16. 

Mr, B. Sitaramaraju : 1 will read jiaragraph 14 'also if you wish. This 
is what is stated iii paragraph 14 hero: 

“On a careful consideration of ihe imjiort schedule, we find that articles of the 
same kind as certain of those included in the preferential list arc also produced by 
Indian industries which, though not protected by an Act of tlie Legislature, have been 
started or devel<>pcd heliiiid tho slieltcr of the revenue tariff.” 

This paragraph 14 has no reference at all to the burden on the consumer. 
It deals with tlie ])rotective industries. As I said a few minutes ago, 1 
shall deal with that paidi of the subject when 1 deal with Article 14. So 
far as the burden on the consumer is concerned, there is nothing in the 
IVlajorily Report to sliow that the burden on the consumer has been 
safeguarded. On the other hand, there is a clear admission in paragraph 
15 that they do not kno^^• exactly on whom the burden of the preference 
will fall. Oil the other hand, there is another paragraph in the Majority 
Report where they state that this is a matter which should be left to the 
S'eleet Committee. This is ^vhat they say in paragraph 15 : 

•* if preference is given by raising the duty, the initial tendency may be 

towards a raising of the price level, and this aspect of the question is one which 'will 
doubtless receive full consideration at the hands of the Select Committee on the Tariff 
Bill.” 

Then, as regards the question of the burden on the taxpayer, they rely 
upon a statement made by the Honourable the Finance Member that the 
duties will be so arranged as not to increase the burden on the taxpayer. 
This is here: 

“At the same time we have been assured — ^and it is a point to which we attach 
considerable importance — that the tariff changes proposed have not been so designed 
as to increase the revenue from customs as a whole.** 

The meaning of this passage is only this, that the Government of India 
do not want any more customs revenue than they are getting now. 
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And the third point which my friend made about Article 14 is that 
fjreut advantage that would accrue to our industries. I would like to invite 
the attention of the House, particularly to the terms under which Article 
14 of tile Agreement has been drafted : 

“This Agreement between His Majesty’s Govennnent in the United Kingdom and 
the Government of India shall continue in force until a date six months after notice 
of denunciation has been given by either party. 

Provided — {tAe proviso is very important) — that in the event of circumstances arising 
which, in the opinion of either party, necessitate a change in the rate^ of duty or 
margins of preference sctthul by the agreement on any particular description of goods 
that party shall notify and consult with the other iwrty with a view to adjustments 
being agreed niton. If no agreement is rcfiched within six months of the date of such 
notice it shall tlien be open to the original party to give to the other party six months’ 
notice of his inte,ntion to carry into effect the change desired in the rate of duty or 
margin of preference on goods of the de.se ription named in the original notice and to 
bring i' he revised rate or rate.s into operation at the expiration of this period." 

Xow, I would like to ask how under the terms of this Article that 
iiilerpretatioii, namely, products of industries and new industries are within 
its scope, is sought to be y)ut. The Honourable gentleman who made the 
stat(Mnent and also the Honourable gentleman who made the statement 
in the Majority Eeport have laid stress on paragraph 39 of the Delegation 
lleport where the scope of this Article 14 has been given. But, I submit, 
Sir, when we come to consider an Article on its merits, when we consider 
the. acd.ual wording and the possible interpretation that any reasonable man 
can put on it, change of rates of duty and margin of preference settled by 
Ihe Agreenumt is only contemplated. Products of industries as interpreted 
in paragrapli 89 of the Delegation Beport are not covered. The Majority 
lh‘f)()rt goes further and states that under Article 14 they can bring in 
new industries. 

A point lias been made by our Delegation as well as in the Majority 
Beport that our primary concern is that of the raw produce in this country 
and onr chief interest ought to V)e centred on our agricultural interests. 1 
<lar(’say that agricultural interests arc very important, but industrial 
i lit ('rests arc as much important as agricultural interests. I will read from 
a Government publication the following: 

“India, holds undisputed rank among the great industrial countries of the world, and 
the memorandum sent from the India Office to the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations in 1921 stating India’s claim to be regarded as one of the 8 States, c.f/., chief 
indiiPtrial importance in the world .stand.s the grounds on which the claim is based. 

She possesses important and flourishing jute, cotton, iron, steel mills and foundries 
of all sorts, dockyards, paper mills, match factories, and so on. 

1921 census showed 16 million persons were engaged in industrial pursuits in India. 

In 1927 manufactured articles exported from India reached 853 millions of rupess 
(64 million sterling). She has a virtual monopoly for some of her productions.” 

That is a statement taken from one of our Government publications. 

An Honourable Member: It suited their purpose then. 

B. Sitaramaraju: As my friend, Mr. Sadiq Hasan, has remarked, 
India can alwjiys be an economic imit in itself. It is both an industrial 
as well as an agricultural country, and if industries do not. flourisli as they 
ought to in this country, it is not due to any fault of ours, but is due 
to other causes. However, so far as the import side of this Agreement 
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is concerned, and the consequence of preferences in it, the Majority have 
not taken the care required for that purpose, and throughout the pro- 
ceedings we have been hurried and hurried, and our admission that we 
have not been able to examine the question fully and exhaustively shows 
that we have not made a proper examination of the Agreement itself. 

Sir, the Majority Keport has dealt with the export side, and just now 
my friend, Mr. Burt, has also placed some emphasis on that aspect of it. 

I would like to make only a brief reference to it. So far as the exports 
are concerned, preferences* on commodities like magnesium chloride, cotton, 
yarn, etc., the Majority thcm&olvos admit that the preference is not of 
much value. As regards oils and oil-setids, my friend, the Baja Bahadur, 
has already dealt with it, but 1 would like to add to his remarks one little 
passage fi*om the report of the I^resident of the Oil S'ceds Association, 
Madras. He states as follows : 

“Much hfis been said about the benefit to the oil seeds business by the proposed 
Agreements, especially groundnut business. As one, knowing the details of the trade 
in fill its aspects, and cunvciifant with it for over qnarlci* of a century, I would at (une 
state that any imperial Conference will spell disaster to the oil seeds trade and the 
producer. Britain, far from being helpful ti’> u.s, has always been niggardly in the 
treatment of this article. It is only when the cornju'tition of Cermany and France 
comes in, we really get any good price.s, and of late there has grown up in England a 
system of Buying Combines which practicyidly eliminates all competition and commands 
the market for this article at their sw'eet will and pleasure. In fact, Mr. Lindsay, tlio 
late Trade Commissioner, has drawn attention, in one of his public repoits, to the 
danger to which onr export articles are subjected to in Britain by inearus of these 
combines; and it is, tlievpforo, no good depending on British prerorrTicc.s, so called, to 
develop our trade in ibis article. After all, a very s.nall percentage of the total 
exports goes to England, and wc have to find markets elsewhere if we really want to 
develop our business.” 

Sir, we have dealt with vegetable oils in our Minority B.cport, and I 
would like to draw the attention of the House to schedule B which we 
attacihed to our Beport. We stated how unimportant the market of the 
United Kingdom was so far as these oils were concerned. 

If Honourable Members will turn to Table B of the Minority Beport, 

3pm column 2, they will find that so far as sesarniim oil is con- 

cerned, England takes nothing, and so far as groimdinit oil 
is concerned, in 1020-21 she took 26,000 gallons as against 118,000 gallons 
taken by all other countries, and in all the other years from 1921 to 1031 

there has been no intake by the United Kingdom at all. Take lins('ed oil. 

There the United Kingdom has taken very little, while other countries 
took a lot. The same is the case with rapesecd oil. These are figures 
supplied to us by the Government, there can bo no macciiracv. These 
figures will show that so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, our 
trade is very small indeed. In the Majority Beport, on page 4, they have 
given some figures in value. I want to draw the attention of Honourable 
Members to column 2 of the table therein. The column says: “Total 
value of trade held by India in the United Kingdom plus the potential 
additional market in that country"*. It says, “plus the potential addi- 
tional market**. (Laughter.) So Honourable Members must bear in 
mind that these are not actual figures. While they have given the actual 
figures of the total value of Indian exports to all countries including the 
United Kingdom, so far as the figures regarding the United Kingdom alone 
are concerned, they gave not actual figures, but actual figures plus the 
potential additional market in that country. Eor a much smaller offeiu'.o 
than that, others have been called dishonest. My Honourable friend, 
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Mr. Burt, has remarked about some inaccuracies in our statements about 
castor seed in our report. I may state that our statement was based on 
those figures and notes supplied to us by the Government. I may point 
out in this connection — do not mean any offence at all — regarding figures 
of 1928-20, I find under castor seed that in 1928-29 we have a production 
of 113 and exported 121. (An Honourable Member: “Export is more than 
production 1 ■ ’) Yes, so far as castor seed is concerned, probably it takes 
potentialities into consideration — ^potentialities to multiply itself in our 
warehouses. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Men)b(T will please conclude in five minutes more. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I would like to mention one fact. Much has 
been said about the interests that are served under this Agreement, — 
tlie interests of the agriculturists. We Iiavo stated that so far as expan- 
sion is concerned, it is not a question of mathematics. It is not a question 
of even how much land is available for us. It is primarily a question of 
the capital that can bo brought to bear upon the agricultural development 
of the country, and it is not every kind of land cither that is valuable for 
that purpose. Further wo have to take several other factors into con- 
sideration when we sperfk of agricultural expansion. As we have stated, 
it will be long before any appreciable results can be achieved in this 
direction. Remarks have been made about wheat and rice. So far as 
rice is concerned, you will find that Burma sends about 52,000 tons and 
we export only about 4,000 tons. It was remarked by comparison with 
a particular year that the intake in the United Kingdom wag found to be 
increasing. Whatever may be the increase in a particular year over a 
previous year, if we examine the figures for the last ten years the intake 
of rice in that country has fallen considerably. We find that the exports 
to U. K. from all countries have fallen from three millions to two millions 
cwts. Wo have quoted the Imperial Economic Committee’s finding in 
our Report that the Burmese rice is not of that translucent character 
which would command a good market in the European countries. If I 
had time I would have developed that point, because there seems to 
be some misapprehension as regards the interpretation of the remarks of 
that committee. The interpretation which we sought to put on the value 
of this trade was put on the strength of the Statistical Abstract of the 
TTnitod Kingdom as well as on the findings of the Imperial Ecx)nomic 
Committee’s report. From the figures that we have studied, from the 
figures which have been made available to us, and the remarks that have 
been made in the Imperial Economic Committee’s Report, we came to 
the inevitable conclusion that so far as Burma rice was concerned, it was 
not of such a quality as would have commanded a great market in European 
countries, and when we take the Indian export, we find that the Indian 
export of rice is of such a small quantity. The export to the United 
Kingdom both of Indian and Burmese rice, both taken together, would 
come only to five per cent, of our total exports of rice. No doubt, it can 
bo said that five per cent, may mean so many lakhs of rupees and to 
those of us who have been thinking in terms of thousands, “lakh’^ certainly 
is a very big sum. We must consider that it is only five per cent, of 
that trade in rice and that the other 96 per cent, must be worth very 
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much more proportionately high. Eegarding wheat and similar other 
commodities, preference is not of much value. Under these circumstances 
I think that it is not fair that the country should be asked to take on 
this Agreement for a period of three years as an experimental measure. 
With these few words, I oppose the amendment. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United rrovincca Soutliern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Kural) : Sir, I can understand and appreciate the position of those 
who oppose this Agreement on political grounds. They arc opposed to 
any Agreement, whatever its form may bo. That is a clear issue, but 
when arguments arc brought forward on economic grounds, then I should 
like to make a few observations on the subject. 

I like to examine the effect of this Agreement on tliroe impoiiani 
points, that is the effect on the agricultural prodiuds, the effect on the 
industry and especially the cottage industry and its offecd on the consumers, 
which is the same thing as the price level of the article. T shall take those 
in turn. Before I examine the effect on ngriculturo, I like to examine 
two certain assumptions uliicli are very often made in arguing the question. 
The first assumption is that the capacity of the production of India is 
limited. Now, that is a point which I do not- like to subscribe to and 
any one who has got practical experience of agriculture will at once 
refute it. Tn 1920-30, we find that 204*7 million acres were under cultiva- 
tion, and 172*9 million acres of cultivable land, that is, about 60 per cent, 
were not under cultivation. I just refer to my Supplementary Note v/hcre 
I gave the figures of culturablo land for each Province and T take them 
as read, because I do not want to waste the time with these figures. 
If a profitable market could be found, it is quite possible for India to 
increase the agricultural products immediately by ton per cent., because 
out of the 60 per cent, agricultural land I think wo can begin to cultivate 
about 1 /6th of that. The second assumption which is very often made 
in arguing the whole case is, that the United Kingdom cannot retaliate, 
but foreign countries will at once retaliate. Now, the United Kingdom is 
not in a position to retaliate on the ground that she cannot go on without 
the raw products of India wdiich are necessary for her manufacture, hut 
foreign countries who require the same materials for the sanu'. purpose will 
bo able to retaliate, ^.fliis is a proposition which is not intelligible to me. 
Either both the United Kingdom and the foreign countries can retaliate 
or none of them can do so. To say that one of them can retaliate, while 
the other cannot, is inconsistent. Tf foreign countries started retaliation, 
then the first country of the British Empire which will begin to suffer 
and suffer most, from this retaliation will he the United Kingdom, because 
she has much greater stake. Our volume of trade with the foreign 
countries is 884 millions and the volume of trade of the United Kingdom 
with the same countries ir 1,688 crorcs, times the volume of trade of 
India. Therefore, if the foreign countries started the policy of rataliation 
with any success, then the first country which will demand to go outside 
this Agi’eement will he the United Kingdom herself and she will be the 
first party who will demand that this thing may be got rid of. I admit 
that the United Kingdom hag taken a leap in the d.arlc. I have cdcarly 
said so in my Supplementary Note, but we believe that this Agreement 
would lead to the expansion of the volume of trade ^.nd it is with this 
belief that the whole Agreement is made. Time alone can show whether 
this assumption is or is not correct, because there are so many factors 
in this question which we cannot foresee at present. I definitely maintain 
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that this Agreement would lead to the expansion of our export trade. By 
this Agreement our export can certainly not diminish and it may rise. 
To what extent, it is exceedingly difficult to say. 

New, everybody has admitted that this Agreement would lead to the 
expansion of our agricultural trade as far as the United Kingdom is eon- 
cerned. When they talk of the diversion of trade, it really means that our 
trade which was going to foreign countries will now go to the United 
Kingdom. Jt means that trade with the United Kingdom will increase. I 
have only to show that the trade with foreign countries cannot diminish. 
My reason is this. Wo know very well that tlie value of sterling was- 
4*86 dollars. Now, it has been reduced to 3*16 dollars. It really means 
that in the foreign countries the value of our rupee, which is linked with 
sterling, stands at ton annas five pies, that these foreign countries for 
ten annas five pics can purchase an article equivalent for which England 
pays one rupee. If the United Kingdom has to pay one rupee for a certain 
article for which tlie foreign countries in their own coin pay ten annas 
five pics or, in other words, if they arc getting the same article for two- 
thirds of the price, then they will certainly come to us and buy cheaper. 
Sentiment has no place in trade. On account of the fact that this exchange 
has reduced the value of rupee to two-thirds, the foreign countries are 
bound to buy, simply because they will obtain things much cheaper. 
Therefore, if the trade with foreign countries will not diminish, the trade 
with the United Kingdom is likely to increase. The total result will 
be that by this Agreement our export trade can never diminish, and it 
is bound to increase. By how much, it is very difficult to foresee. In 
the Supplementary Note which I submitted, I attempted to give the figures 
of capturable trade for each commodity and the amount which we are 
likely to capture. The capturable trade is over 100 crores and I guess 
India’s share to be seven crores. T am asked whether I am certain. If 
I could foretell with mathematical precision, I would have been a niillionairo 
and would not have been here. I say, that our foreign trade witli United 
Kingdom is bound to increase. Our trade with foreign countries cannot 
diminish. Tlicrcfore, the effect of this Agreement will be favourable to 
our export trade. 

Now, I come to the second question, its effect on industries and, 
specially cottage industries. This, I admit, is a very difficult question. 
We could not examine it, because there are so many different issues in 
it. It was a practically hopeless task to examine it at this stage. It 
requires a Tariff Board sitting for years and years to find out the effect 
on each and every industry if this preference were given. It is also 
diffii(iult to adjust the manner in which preferences may be given w'hethcr 
tariff rate should be plus' or minus or both plus and minus. I give an illus- 
tration of one particular industry which came to my notice, and this is the 
glass industry. Persons, w^ho were interested in the glass indus#try, said very 
clearly that they required certain chemicals for their glass manufacture. 
If the preference is given to the United Kingdom by diminishing the 
duty on chemicals, so that they can get the chemicals cheap, and the 
preference on finished article is given by increasing the duty by ten per 
cent, on foreign glassy, they will certainly be benefited as their competition 
lies with Japanese glass. Therefore, the benefit of the cottage industries 
depends not so much upon the Agreement, but how this Agreement is 
given effect to, and that is a thing which we cannot at present determine, 
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but we have got to see how the whole thing is materialised. This was 
the reason why we came to the conclusion that unless we sat down like 
a Tariff Board and examined the matter for years and years, we could 
not decide ihe issue. The only other alternative which we adopted was 
to sit as a Committee year after year and consider the results thoroughly 
after three years, either on the report of the Tariff Board or the Department 
and visualise in our minds what those results would be. 

Now, coming to the third point about the price level, that is a very 
difficult point. My Honourable friend, Shaikh Sadiq Hasan, in his speech 
thought that the price level would be raised because things would be 
dearer. Later on, in his speech, while arguing the effect of the Agreement 
on industries, he said that our industries after this Agreement might not 
be able to compete with foreign articles uiid that price level would 
diminish. Thus, in bis own statement be took up both the ])Ositions, — 
on one side that the Agreement will affect home industries, and this 
means that the price level would be lowered, then, at the same time, 
he took up the position that articles would be more costly to the consumer. 
If the price level is lowered, it would benefit the (consumer, if it is raised, 
it would benefit the industries. The question, whether prices will go up 
or go down is a sporting question. Let me illustrate it by- referring to a 
discussion which was held in an assembly wlioso name l"do not like to 
divulge under the Official Secrets Act. The debate was on this question, 
suppose we have a pulley and a rope is passing over it. A monkey is on 
one side of the rope and he is balanced by weight on the other side of 
the rope, 'l^ho monkey now began to climb up " the rope. Then the 
question was, will the weight go up or go down ? The house "was 
hopelessly divided ; and, after a heated discussion, the President called for 
division. The votes were recorded and they found equal number of votes 
on either side. The President was asked to give his casting vote. The 
President of that assembly, who was a great expert in the theory of 
statistics, said that since the votes on either were equal, therefore, the 
weight would neiLher go up nor go down. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: What about his casting vote? 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: The President said that it would neither go up 
nor go down. I am sure that even in the case of the Members of the 
Treasury Benches, who always vote as a team on one side, if they are 
divided on this particular issue wliether the weight will go up or go down, 
a half of tlicm will be found in the Lobby for Ayes, and tlie other half in 
the Lobby for Noes. 

Sir Abdur Bahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Let 
them do th.at. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The discussion continued and the debate waa 
held a second time. The recorded votes the second time were also equal. 
The new President was a business-like man of common sense. He said, 
let ns have a pulley and rope and bring the monkey and weight and actually 
see whether the weight would go up or go down, and he tried the experi- 
ment and actually found that the weight neither went up nor it went 
down, but was stationary. So he gave his ruling. The same is the case 
with our price level. If you decide the matter by the theory of statistics, 
the price index of Import will go up, and it would go down under 
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the effect of this Agreement. Sir, this is an exceedingly difficult issue 
and I chaih'ngc any one to predict whether the price-level will go up or 
go down. In iny opinion, the Agreement will have practically no effect 
on the price-level, — whether the preference we are going to give will fall 
on the original producer or on the consumer: it depends on the price- 
level and it is not going to be affected by this method. I just, by the 
way, put a question whetlier you want the prices to go up or go down. 
Hero opinions will be hopelessly divided. The Honourable the Tinance 
Member, in his admirable note, which is printed as an Appendix to the 
Hcporl, laid a very great stress on the desirability of raising the price-level, 
but he will, T iliinlc, find that this Agreement cannot help him either 
on(* w ay or the other. He will have to find out some other methods for 
raising tlie price-l(!vcl. T discussed it in connection with the price-level 
of whc'at. There is one thing, Sir, to which I would like to draw attention. 

I ealcnlafo that the value of the preferences given to us under the 
Ottawa Agrceinenb arc much more than the prefc'rcnces which we give to 
the Unihul Kingdom. I calculated the value of preference of each 
cOTiimodity and T found that in total we give preferences to the extent of 
2'3o eu’ores and wo roc.-eivc preferences equalling 7*4 crores, that is more 
than thret' times. Of course figures may be said to ]-rov^e nothing, but if 
they do not prove anything, then what else wall prove it? The other point 
to w]ii(di T W’ould like to dra^v attention is that W(i have already given 
preferences on iron and steel and also on our piece-goods to the extent 
of 2*U) crores. Now* w*c swalkva’cd this pill of 2*1(> crores without any 
serious jimtcst, and this preference w\as gratis without any receipt. Now, 
imder this Agr(Kaiient we are giving 2*85 crores in excliange for 7*5 crores. 
Then we say that our Delegates have sold us in an um'oasonable attitude. 
Even if w'o take the tw^o preferences together which come to about 4*9 
crores, w’o are not losers. I myself do not lav great stress upon this 
balarif'e-shecit as ('oncKisive evidence, but it is one waiy of looking into the 
question, iliis balance of profcroncc is entirely in favour of India. I only 
say, if oilier arguments fail, if no definite assertions can be made now 
one way or the other, then the only thing wdiich is left to us and on 
wliicli we can base our judgment is the balance of preference which I 
bav(' just quoted. Sir, in tlic absence of entudusivo economic refisoning, 
I rely on the value of preferences only. By this^ Agreement we give 
prcfci-enco the extent of 2*36 crores and w^e are receiving preferences up 
to 7 *4 crores. 

Sir, I have carefully read every w'ord of what has been placed before 
me and I admit that everything written on the subject is against the 
Agreement. I am convinced that this Agreement is certainly favourable 
to the export of agricultural products. will have no effect, 1 think, on 
the price-level, and the Honourable the Einance Member will have to devise 
oilier methods by wliieh )io may raise the price-level. And, as regards 
its effect on the home industries, we shall have to watch the situation 
year after year and, then and then only, we can say what permanent effect 
it will have. With these 'words. Sir, I support the amendment. 

Mr. G-. Morgan (Bengal : European) : Mr. President, as I have already 
spoken on the original Resolution, my time is very limited and I shall 
confine myself to the Report and to remarks made in this House. I could 
not follow the arguments of my Honourable friend on my left, who is 
not present at the moment; he made one remark which I should like to^ 
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point out is not quite correct. He said that a threat had been held over 
the Delegation at the point of the bayonet — I think that was his remark — 
that if you don*t do this, we shall do that, which will hurt you. Now, 
as a matter of fact, the 10 per cent, duty under the Import Duties Act 
was imposed in March last, and those duties have been in existence since 
that date. The position merely was that a» far as the Dominions and India 
were concerned, the duties were in abeyance and they were guaranteed to 
bo in abeyance till the 15th November or, as in our case now, till the 
ratification of the Agreement. Then, my Honourable friemd. Shaikh Sadiq 
Hasan, spoke about the past history. I do not pretend to know what large 
industrial concerns /there were in the Moghul times, or that they wore 
there at all, but now were dead and gone. Why they did go? He did not 
answer that point. {Voices: ‘"They were destroyed by ihe British. ” 
“The East India Company.*’ “Dead your own hisiory.*’) Sir, I do not 
know that India can claim to have had more than what we now call more 
or less cottage industries at that time. 

Then, Sir, coming to the Committee’s Picport, it seems to me that 
rny Honour, ible friends on the right were rather lotting political prejudices 
and feelings against Great Britain run away wdtli tlieir views on this 
important Agreement. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Whnt are these feelings for? Why are they there? 

Mr. G. Morgan: I had the honour of being advisor to our representa- 
tive on the S'clcct (:!ommitt(;e. I hoard all ih(5 arguments for and against, 
and I cjui assure this House that thew were gone into in very great detail. 
Nothing was accepted as an established fact at all, and everything was 
threshed out as far as it was possible to do and that too in very great 
detail, and the figures that wxrc supplied to the Select (k)mmittce left mo 
in no doubt at all. My Honourable friend; who has just sat down, 
has proved it, in a much greater detail than I can do, that India stands 
to gain by this Agreement. There is one point which most of the Honour- 
able Members who have spoken have laid stress on and that there cannot 
be any expansion of trade but only a diversion. Well, Sir, there is an 
important point ’which they have ignored, and that is the loss in trade. 
I claim to speak for traders and I ai.i quite certain in my own mind that 
if this Agreement is not ratifu'.d, th(*re will bo a considerable loss in trade 
in many items and also a set-back in many otbei’s. I \vould only mention 
articles such as tea, coffee, wheat and jute manufacturi's. We all know 
what would happen if the preference ^vas taken aw’ay so far as tea is 
concerned. Then I would rider to the Suppleineutary Agreement with 
regard to iron and steel. The collieries which are looking forward to an 
increased demand under th.at Agreement, w^ould not get that increased 
demand which is very important from their point of view. M’l' Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Sen, would support me in this, if not in others. The 
collieries are most important and they should be able to sell more co.al, 
and the railways, which are at present in a si'ini -parlous state, would 
carry more coal. With regard to jute, I think Members are labouring 
under a great delusion. The jute manufacturing trade is not- in what I 
would call a very healthy condition. It is waking short time and a 
large percentage of looms are sealed up. Now% - Honourable Members 
may say: “Oh, that is nbthing: it is only six per cent, which is exported 
to the United Kingdom : what is this six per cent. ? We can easily find 
a market for it elsewhere*'. That shows they know nothing about tho 
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trade at all. It is with considerable dilticulty that we can sell our produc- 
tion at present anywhere, and the market is sagging again owing to many 
cireiinisLaiiees. We dccidcdy want this preference for jute manufactures. 
At llic pr(‘sent moment the Jute Mills Association and those who are 
not inside the Association have got an agreemcTit and they are now 
discussing as to carrying on that agreement for another year, after next 
June. Now, would they do that if they felt there was no difliculty in 
getting rid of ihe production wdiich they have at present and being able 
to sell it without dilliculty? I know' they can’t. We W'ant more pur- 
chaseu's, and if you cut out that United Kingdom trade, you lose business 
worth some i' 1,500,000, to say the least of it. 

'iluai, Sir, thci’e are two points in the CorniniUce's lieport which 
ought to he eonuTicnded to this Jlonourable .House. We l}ave the six 
’m; . :‘i- u:.Sc(' Milde r lisc original Agreement, and we have novv osi ablished 
the riglit of tlie Assembly to criticise and to decide, at ihe end of three 
y< iM s. (;ov(‘vnn!enL. gi\ing annual reports as to the course of Irade in the 
artich's wliieli come under this Agreement. These returns are to be 
seriitiniscd by a Committee, consis/ting of not more than 15 members, and 
it will he ahlo lo n'pori to this .Ffouse in detail whelh('r the w'hoie of the 
Agrees n(Uit is good or bad, or wb(‘tber it is only good or bad in certain 
articles, I consider tliat a great acliievejiienl for this TIouse. With 
regal'd to discriminating protection, my ironourable friend, ihe Leader of 
Ui(‘ Nat^audist Party, pointed out Ibe.t this is answcivd in naragrapli 13 
of the Miijoriiy lloport. T n(*ed say no more, because if Honourable 
Members w ill read paragraph 13, they will see that it is perfectly clear, 
wdiat the ITonouraldo the Leader of the Nationalist Party has^ ' said is 
coirc'ct. With regard to the consumer. — Tt has ah'eady been pointed out 
in paragraph 1 1 of the ^Ma-jority lieport that so far as one can possibly 
judge, tiler.' will be no burden on tlie consumer.— -The only pcopic wdio can 
decide are (ho inerclianis wlio wall have to wwk tin’s Agrcemc 3 nt by buying 
and selling, and it depends on whether there is greater competition to 
S(‘ll than lluM'o is to buy. WbethrT Members of this House are merehants 
or not, T do not know, but T can loll lliem that we all try to sell, and 
flic rrnaitcst dilTiculty now is to get buyers. At the proscnl: moment the 
emn petition to got imyers tends tow’ards a rediicd-ion of price, whatever 
tlic ]ic)sition of tariffs or preferences. 


Now’, with regard to the Minority Leport, there are a feyv items 
wliich I vrorld like lo draw’ attention. T have already mentioned the 
lu^licy of discriminating protection and the Minority llcpcirt says that this 
Agic'('nu'nt will come in eontlic^t watb that poliev. T deny that absolntoly. 
Unt (iK'i'e 's one im]iortant thing which my Honourable friend, Sir Abdiir 
iiahim, and the other two Members have said, viz. : 


.‘'W*' ^yout(l ropudiatc imy tliafc tlie srlipme s>iould not be accepted even 

It ir, JulYnnt:i..^cons to India because at the same lime it is advantageous to Britain.** 

I hopo. iliMt, is the real menninp! of the Minority Keport and I welcome 
tile iMcr. t?,at il,o (hroc si^atorios to that Eoport take, up that position 
and I hope will not he led astray into side issues. From what wo know 
and wiiat we have studied, there is not the slightest doubt that the 
Airieom nt wi 1 he advnntiif?cous to India, and I claim that it is more 
am-horTi”® " • o' 1’'"" ; should like to ehallensre 

m 1J03 and the fiscal Commission in 1922 , because I am one of those 
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people who now feel that the world has changed so much since 1929 that 
W 9 could paste a piece of blank paper over everything that has been 
said and done years before. We have now got to start afresli. The 
United Kingdom has taken up an (iiitircly different attitude, and we are 
anxious to see that our trade does not suffer because of that attitude. 
We cannot change the attitude of the United Kingdom, but wo are not 
going to allow that attitude to disturb our trade. We will be satisfied 
if we can get our trade secured in the most stable market and our best 
customer, viz., the United Kingdom. If wc can get ihiiL trade secured 
by accepting this preference, I shall be only too thankful, speaking as a 
merchant. Tii this Minority lioport there is a remark under tobacco 
which says : 

“If preference were withdrawn, the loss to India is estimated to be about 1 per 
cent, of her total production.” 

But why should v.’c lose auytliing? That is my ]M')iiit. ^.Ve c*ainiot 
suddenly say tliat if wc lose trade with the United Kingdom, we will 
sell to Tiinbuctoo! Merchants cannot do that sort of thing. You may 
put it down on paiier on tlio floor of this Floust', that if I cannot sell to 
A, T will m:i!:c B take it. x\rcreliants cannot do it. Wc are the people 
wlio w’ill have the working of the trade, and make', it a siu'-cess, or a 
failure. 

There is one other point, Sir, if you will allow mo a minute. 

Mr, President (Til c Honourable Sir Ibrahim Balhmtoola) : Tlu' Honour- 
able Member lias two minutes more. 

Mr. G. Morgan; 1 (‘n'sh easily in llmt lime. It is witli u'gard 
to aluminiuTri. Sir, one of my friends on my right said that lie had road 
.a lot of ])apers about the aluniijiium trade and that it was evidently going 
to bo absolutolv ruined. Ho docs not know the aluminium trade, that 
is what I gather froTu liis rennarus. I may tell you. Sir, and, tlirough 
you, explain to the House, that a European carted exists, British, Swiss, 
French and Germans being interested parties. There is a clause in the 
Agreement stipulating Unit all hirge maufactnring eoinnanifs of uit'usils 
must pay the sanu' I'.ruv* ahuuiniiim ciredrs and id erls lli.-il ilu*. 
price is a fixed price, with (]uotas to the foreign countries. That is not 
how the mnimracturing trade in Ur’s councry puts it, wlieu .‘U’guiug 
against the Agreement. An increase in duty on the foreign motal will 
be paid by (Vmtinontal producers, because tliey cannot gid away from 
their fixed selling price. Tliey cannot get any belt'T price for their 
articles, beeauso th.-it is all fixed under Ux* Agroemerit. So aluminium 
ut(‘TisiJ mannfact un'”'; in this country stand to lose not one pice by this 
preference, they really stand to gain. 

Sir, I support the Besolution. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association : Indian Commerce) : 
Sir, when T spoke on the Besohition moved by (lie Honourable the 
Commerce Member, T gave expression to various doubts whicdi 1 tlien 
entertained with regard to the value of the Ottawa Agreement. T asked 
for the appointment of a Committee to properly study that document in 
view of the fact that tlie time and materials available to Memlx^rs of 
the House were insufficient for that purpose; and I then gave the assurance 
that if I was convinced that the Agreement was to the benefit of India. 
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I would be its strongest supporter. I have risen, Sir, in my place today 
in fulfilment of that pledge. The examination that I have made of 
this Agreement, with the help of my colleagues und of the enormous 
mass of material placed at our disposal, has convinced me that India 
cannot stand out of the arrangement made at Ottawa without a vital 
injury to her interests. I recognise the weight of industrial and com- 
mercial opinion against me in tljis inalter. I recognise also how com- 
pletely I have fallen from grace in the last tlireti weeks. Hut 1 am 
prepared to stand up on any platform and fjicc any number of economists 
and businessmen in support of my i)oint of view. 

Sir, a great many c.ritics have tried their Inind at this Agreement, — a 
great many critics, wise and otherwise. The resultant confusion lias made 
it impossible for the general features* of this Agreement to be recognised, 
and lias ahsulutely ohseiired the larger economic haeUgrouiid against; 
whicli tliis Agrtv'menf has got to l)(^ placed if it is to he properly apitraised. 
Our report lias tried to get away from details. It has tried to state as fairly 
and as briefly as possible wliat this Agreement really means to India; 
and I hof)e. tliat tliose who cril.ieiso tlic n^port will at h'ast do tlie 
framers of it the justice of conceding that a very fair estimate has been 
made of the precise v:iIuo of the Agreennait. 

Wliat is the general picture whicli the liepoit presents? First of all, 
Sir, taking tlie (?xj)ort side of ilie question, we liavc tried to show in what 
commodities tl\c prcferciica'S that wo have oblaiiied are valuable, in what 
commodities they are of no value and in what ollior commodities they 
may he of vaino in the future if certain devidoyiments take place. There 
are, for instance, commodities in which there is little competition from 
Eni]'ire coimlrles and wlna-e t1n‘ preference would bo of undoubted value, 
sucli as rice, [laralVh! wa^r and groimd-nnt oil. There arc', others in wdvich 
prefi‘i\?iic'e has been obtained actiudly at the expense of the United 
Kingdom jiroducer, such, as jut.' nianufachires and pig-iroii. And there 
aiv other commodities in wdiich tlu^ witliliolding of preference would 
entail very serious injury to Indi;m c.ominorce and industry, such as tea, 
coffee and (ohacco. I shall not alleinpt to deal with any figures; the 
time for tliat is pasi. Our JiCyiort and the Delegation's licport arc there. 
I will only place before tiio Ifoiise the general lincamenis of this Agrce- 
memt as I now see it. Now, it lias not been dis])uted by any critic, 
wdiother in tin's IToiise or in the' Committee wliich sat to examine the 
Keport. that in cc'rtain commodities at any rate', the preferences would be 
undonhiedly valuable. Tint ilio arguraont lias been advanced that after 
all tlie incrc'ase wliicdi you may obtain in the trade with the United Kingdom 
may ho at the expense of your trade wdth foreign countries. To a certain 
extent T granl. that it may he true; but 1 think that to an extent equally 
large, it is also true Unit flic volume', of trade which wo would obtain in 
the T'^nited Kingdom market would ho a net increase of our trade, and 
would not moan merely a diversion of it from foreign countries. In this 
category I wall place the various vegetable oils for which there is an 
enormous market in fhe United Kingdom, where the increase of trade 
would not he at the expense of the trade with foreign countries. 

This being admitted, namely, that we obtain some valuable preferences 
which are of use to us, the argument is used that after all India stands 
in an impregnable position, that she is the world's principal supplier of 
food-stuff s and raw materials, that she holds a monopoly of various 
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articles and that, therefore, whatever she did or did not do, her position 
could not be threatened. I say, Sir, as my friend, Mr. Morgan, just 
pointed out, that when we are thinking like this we are thinking in the 
past. We arc dealing now with conditions which have enormously 
altered in the last three years, and it is these altered circumstances that 
we have to take into consideration when framing an estimate of the 
situation. What is the position today? The warehouses and markets 
of the world are glutted with enormous stocks of practically every com- 
modity. Even in that coinmodity of which we liold a monopoly, namely, 
jute, there arc enormous stocks. At the present moment the world is 
holding something like 50 per cent, more of stocks in many of the principal 
commodities like wheat, cxdton, rubber, coffee^ than was the case only a 
few years ago. It is a matter of equal importance to recognise that the 
situation with regard to oiir general export trade has changed very 
materially. Tlie foreign markets which wo used to command arc no longer 
at our disposal throTigh a variciy of causes. Ih'Iiuiipal among these 
cansi's is tlu'. tariff walls which have been raised in the last two or three 
years. The Eeport has given, a statement of the various duties which 
foreign countries luive imposed on a number of articles. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : You do not naid the IMinority Report which 
also deals with that, 

Mr. H. P. Mody: When I refer to the Ref)orfc, it means the Majority 
Report. I recognise tlaat the Minority have not omitted that aspect of 
the question. I have great respect for the l\rinority's Report, but I am 
developing my argument on the Majority and not o\i the Minority Report. 

I should like to quote from the World Economic Survey of 1931-32, 
a League of Nations publication. It says: 

“IMoi'C direct rcdnctii)U of iiiipojls was aciiiovod in 1931 by the introdnctioii of 
quotas (Czecbo'lovakiii, France*, Italy, Lawia, Nolbovlauds and Turkey); by proinbi- 
tions (Czechoslovakia, Doincaik. Estonia, l^oJaiid, 'I’urkcy ami ( 'o]oiTil)ia) ; by State 
monopolio.s (E.sionia and Sweden) ; by ii(*w import duties (Circat Britain); by increased 
duties (Au.'-tria., Argonline, An tralia, Bcdgiuoi, Brazil, Bulgaria, Denmark, France, 
India, Italy, Latvia Lithuania, Nethcrland.s, Poland, Iho Union ot* South Africa uni 
Swit/icrlaml) ; and by Customs surtaxe.s for depreciated exchange (Canada and Franco).** 

What I am putting forward is siip])lcmentary to what the Report has 
contended, namely, that the situation in foreign countries has changed 
to a considerable extent. Anoiher factor of equal imporCuKaj 1o our ti’ade 
is the fluctuating conditions of world currencies, — tlK^ exlromely unstable 
condition of practically every currency in the world. We arc linked to 
sterling; and so far as onr trade with. Great Rritain is concerned, the 
eifcct of exchange docs not arise : hut as regards foreign countries, our 
export trade must necessarily be affected by the uncertainty of currency 
fluctuations. 

Then there is another consideration which ought to make us recognise 
that our position is no longer impregnable in foreign countries, and that 
is the enormous reduction which has taken place in the price levels. 
From October, 1920, which was the crucial date, to March, 1031, the 
price level of imported articles has only fallen by 14 per cent., while 
that of exported articles has fallen by as much as 30 per cent. What is 
the inference to be drtawn from this? The inference is that we pay more 
in the shape of exports for what we import than we did prior to October^ 
1929; and it is as a result of this that you notice particularly in four 
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countries, namely, France, Italy, Japan and the United States of America, 
that our trade has been diminishing to a considerable extent in the last 
tlirco or four years. That brings me to the consideration that Great 
Jiritain today is the largest and also our most stable market. I will 
invite tlie attention of Honourable Members to what appears at page 134 
of the Itoview of the Trade of lndi«a : there they will see how the character 
of our export lias changed, how Great ]5ritain maintains her position 
with regard to our exports, while other foreign countries are taking less 
and less every year. 1 myself have compiled the figures of the last 15 
years, and my study of the question teils me that measured in values 
our (export trade with foreign countries has dwindled to a very much 
greater extent than our export trade with Groat liritain. Therefore, we 
arc up against tliis, that we are concerned with a market which is the 
largest and most stable market, and which, if we refuse to deal with it, 
is bound, in view of the Ottawa arrangements, to do away with the 
Iireferences, and put us in the same jiosition as foreign countries. 

Another consideration which my Honourable friends wlio oppose this 
Agreement liave lost sight of is that there has been a radical cliange of 
policy in the TJniled Kingdom in the la^i few years. 1 shall not deal 
with th(^ Key Industrie's Protection Duties, the Safeguarding Duties, and 
the various other breaches in the free trade policy of Great Jtritain which 
lasted W(‘ll nigh over 70 j^cars. 1 would invite the attention of tlic House 
to a resolution passed by the bankers of Great Tiritain in July, 1930, 
wliicli was a prelude to tlio further and final breach in the free trade 
citad('l which took place in Mareli last. I’liat resolution stated that the 
tiiTKi liad arriviid wlieii Great .Britain must impose on nil imports from 
foreign (*ountrii's^ higher duties than on imports from Emipire countries. 
I finally come to the Import Duties Act wlncli was the logical sequel ro 
this growing change of ])olicy on the part of the rinnneiers, industrialists 
and statesnxMi of Grc'at Britain. ^Hnis it is that when wc are asked to 
ratify an Agrec'ment with our largest and most stable market, and which 
ensures a continuance and also increase of oiir trade wdth that market, my 
answer after examination can bo only one, and that is that I am not 
pi'cpared to g-ive up the preh’ronces which arc being offered to us. If our 
position in Iho foreign markets w^as as secure as it "was a few years ago, 
I W'ould have said lhat w^c should be prepared io take the consequences. 
But til at is not possible in view of Ibe enormous changes wbich have 
taken place in financial and industrial policy. 

The only question tliat arises is : arc wo acquiring these preferences 
at tbo cost of our vital interests? There there arc only three points to be 
considered, our indusiries, the consninor and the taxpayer. I was very 
agreeably surprised this mftruing at finding sj many champions of industrial 
interests in tiiis IFouse. (Laughter.) For years I have been conducting 
a long figlit with the Government of Tnriia with regard to the industry 
which T specially represent, for years, — at least for sucli time as I have 
been here — T have strongly supported the case of such industries as 
have come to this House for relief. I did not find any enthusiastic 
champions of industry in those days. In view of what may happen in 
March wdth regard to the industry which I represent, it has given me 
great pleasure to listen to mv friends and to see their touching sympathy 
for industrial interests. I shall know now that even if I have to deal 
with an obstructionist and unsympathetic Government, here is a large 
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and influential section of the public which will stand behind the industry 
which I represent. (Laughter.) I would have been very glad if my 
friends had stopped short at that; but the implication is that now they 
arc amongst the gods, that they are the champions of industry, and 
1 who have always been fighting for protection to the textile industry 
have deserted the cause. Perhaps my Honourable friends do not know, 
apart from the consistent interest which I have taken in these matters 
and the way in which 1 have always fought for every industry that has 
claimed relief, that even today I am engaged in an argument with the 
Government of India with regard to the necessity of putting on tlie 
Statute-book some safeguarding legislation which would ensure to all the 
industries in the country tlicir right place. It is, therefore, idle to tell 
me wdiat my duties are in regard to the protection of industrial interests. 
The Ilei)ort tolls us exactly how wo are foiiig to deal with the problem. 
A great point has boon made of the admission that we have not had 
enough time to examine the import schedule. If wc had been less fair 
and if wo liad not said that, the lle])ort would perhaps have been acclaimed 
as a much more convincing docuinont; but because wo were eminently 
fair and because we said exactly how we have viewed the opportunities 
of examination that have been given to us, my friends are making a point 
of it. What, however, is the real point? The point is only that during 
the committee stage we had not enough opportunity of examining the 
import schedule; we are uow going into Select Committee and wdien wo 
do so, then I assure my Honourable friends, if they need any assurance 
from me, that tlu^ cjlsc of cverv single industry, w’hicdi may be affected by 
the adjustment of the preferences wliicli jin* to be j^ound in the schedule, 
will bo very carefully considered, and so far as I am concerned, I shall 
not bo a party to any Jieport unless, when 1 have made out a primd facie 
case, tile case lias been conceded and due proteclion given. While we 
have admitted tliat not enougli time had been given for the examination, 
of the import schedule, you inust remember that this Report came out 
on the IBth October; supposing it was in the hands of the public in 
another week, there has been enough time and opportunity to every 
industry affected by it to come forward and say that its interests are 
threatened by the way in wliic.h the preferences arc arranged in the 
schedule, as so many of them have done, and the case of each and every 
cne of them, I repeat, will be very carcfullv examined. 

Sir, very few words are required in respect of the position of the 
consumer and the taxpayer. So far as the consumer ^’s 

4p.M. concerned, tlie same considerations will guide us, namely, that 
if fwG feel that the duty has boon imposed to the full extent of ten per 
cent, preference against the foreigner and if we find that the foreigner 
holds the market, and that perhaps by raising the duty in that way the 
consumers' interests will be threatened and no advantage will accrue to 
Great Britain, ^v1R shall press for a reduction of the duty against Great 
Britain rather than for raising it against the foreigner. These are all 
questions which will liave to be examined in the Select Committee, and 
it serves no purpose to fasten upon what wo have said in our Report to 
the effect that wc have not had enough opportunity of examining the 
Import Schedule. 

Lastly comes the case of the taxpayer, and it can be dealt with, in a 
few words. We have the assurance from the right quarter, namely, the 
Honourable the Finance Member, that so far as the taxpayer is concerned, 
the Schedules have been so arranged that taxes will not be raised .... 
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An Honourable Member: 40 crores he has already taken. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: He may have taken 400 crores in the past. How 
is that relevant here? 


Mr. S. G. Mitra: What docs it matter? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: My friend says, what does it matter? He has got 
a better fed look than 1 have (Laiigliter), and he talks of the taxpayer’s 
interest. We have fought against taxes just as strongly as he has, and 
we arc paying taxes just as he is, perhaps to a much larger extent than 
he imagines. 1 say that so long as we have the official statement that 
in the arrangement of the Sch^iile care has been taken to see that the 
revenues are not affected and tnat in consequence no necessity arises for 
increasing the taxes on any article, we must be prepared at the present 
moment at any rate to accept that position. When we find that the 
position is altered, we shall know what to do. 

There are jifst one or two points I want to deal with. We say in our 
Report that it is not pcwsible to dogmatise on these questions, and that 
the only test is experience of the actual results over an adequate period 
of time. That should not be distorted. We have at the same time 
definitely said that, so far as we can examine this position today, we 
are convinced that the Agreement is dermitcly to the interests of India, 
but we lecognise that economic conditions change, and, therefore, wo say 
that it is not possible for us to lay down definitely what the advantage 
to India will be. All that wo mean is that according to our present 
reckoning, tlio Agreement is distinctly of benefit to India. 

Now. Sir, I come to the last of the points in our Report, and that is 
the safeguards wo have provided for ensuring that not only the working 
of this arrangement will be carchilly scrutinised, but that proper 
opportunity will be given to the public and this House to rectify any 
blunder that wo may have inadvortently committed; for that we have 
provided two safeguards. First of all, there is to be an Annual Report, 
a document which will set out exactly how our export and import trade 
has fared under this arrangement, how agricultural commodities and 
industrieo are affected, what applications have been received from 
various interests, how they have been dealt with by the Government of 
India, and so on, — it will be a complete document which will tell the 
public how the matter stands with regard to India's participation in this 
Empire arrangement. And finally, Sir, wc have secured for this House a 
most valuable privilege, a privilege which the Government Benches have 
conceded after some argument, and that is that, at the end of three years, if 
this House, on an examination of the whole situation, is i» a position to say 
that the Agreement is not to the advantage of India, arid says so in a 
Resolution, then the Government of India undertake to give effect to 
that Resolution, and to give the consequential notice. That, I regard, 
not only as a safeguard for the country, but as a valuable privilege for this 
House. 

Sir, I have only one word to say. My own part in this business has been^ • 
I see, fiercely attacked in the last few days. 

I 

An Ecfnottrable Meniber : By whom ? 
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Mr. E. P. Hody: By critics of every description. In spite of the 
fact that I made a strong speech raising doubts about the value of the 
arrangement, 1 decided later on that this arrangement is in the interests 
of India, and when I came to that conclusion I was not going to draw 
back, and because 1 had mjide a certain speech, to shut my eyes to 
facts, and to stand up again in my place and ignore all the considerations, 
economic and others, which have appealed to me and convinced me that 
standing out of this arrangement would hurt India’s interests vitally. 
(Applause from all sides of the House.) 

Mr. TJppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan): 
Sir, I do not know much of ccorjom.ics. 1 cannot play with crorcs^ of rupees 
or millions of sovereigns, but I understand one thing. Just now the last 
speaker mentioned something about the safeguards, that after three years 
Government will come before this House with a Beport about the working 
of thisi Agreement and then we (;an give expression to our feeling whether 
in favour or against the arrangement by means of a Besolution. I ask. 

Sir, can we got out of this Agreement after three years? Are we an 

independent body? Have we any power to force the hands of the 

Government to take action in the manner we desire if we find that this 

Agreement proves to be against us? Are the Government of India an 
independent body? They are under tlic Secretary of State. After three 
years, wlien millions of rupees have been drained away from this country 
on account of tliis Agreement, after diverling our trade from different 
parts of the world to the United Kingdom when the United States, Japan 
and Gemiariy make other arrangements for their ,own supplies, we will 
be called upon to give our opinion. That will bo the time when it will not 
bo possible for us to bring hack our commerce io tlie present position. 
Now, wo have got markets in Japan, in Germany and in the Uniiod States, 
and, by this Agreement, as the Committee have told us, we shall be taking 
a leap in the dark. By this Agreement all those customers may go away, 
all our trade will bo diverted, and we will have to depend for our trade 
on the United Kingdom alone. After tlirce years if we find ourselves in 
a bad position, what will be our remedy to get back all those customers? 
None of the previous speakers has told us a remedy. We have no vessels 
to carry our cargo to Japan or Germany or the United States, and we 
have to depend entirely on those people to come back again to purchase 
our goCids or on British vessels to carry our goods to them. I know it 
Js a known fact that in trade people buy raw materials only from markets 
where they can sell their produce. If we fall out with Japan or Germany 
by tJiis Agreement, then they niay not buy our raw material. My only 
doubt is, in spite of the so-called safeguards, what wc can do, if we find 
ourselves in such a bad po -lition after throe years, to come back to our present 
position? Sir, now a Bill also w going to be introduced into this House 
to enhance the tariff on foreign goods, and it is very likely to be passed 
by thi.s House. Then what is the remedy to get back to our position? 
We will have to introduce a Bill to repeal that Act. Can we repeal it? 
That depends upon many things. Before introducing it, we have to get 
the previous sanction of the Governor General. If we could get the 
previous sanction of the Governor General, we have to pilot it through 
this House, and if we succeed in pilotting it through this House, there is 
the other House. All these barriers we will have to cross, and, above all, 
this is on Agreement between two parties, that is the (iovemment of Great 
Britain and a dependent country like India. Even if we do all’ these 
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things, we have to sati,sfy the Secretajry of State for India. If he doea 
not mov<' in the matter, all oi^ endeavours will be lost. This safeguard^ 
lb winch my Honourable friend; 'Mr. Mody, has referred with satisfaction, 
appears to mo to be only an eyewaslu^ At the time of the ratio con- 
troversy, we were told that 18 pence ratio was going to benefit India very 
much and that a millennium was going to set in here. What is the result? 
I liave heard those very people who voted for the 18 pence ratio repenting 
now. The same, I think, w^ll be the result if we agree to this Agreement, 
and wc shall be jumping into a fathomless deep to get out of which there 
may not bo any way. 

Bhai Parma Band (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): I have 
gone through the reports both of the Majority and the Minority Com- 
mittee. Tliough the arguments given by both parties are expressed in 
very forceful and strong language, they take us nowhere. On the whole 
I feel that they leave us simply in uncertainties. There is one common 
fact which I can detect in the reports, and that is, that the Agreement 
is a leap in the dark and might prove to ns of no special advantage. 

My point of view is entirely dilTorent. I do not consider that all these 
our rough calculations w'ith regard to separate commodities are so very 
important just at present. So I want to look at this question from another 
stand-point. One main thing that wo have to consider is whether India 
is going to gain or to lose by this Agreement. Tlait means, in other 
words, whether by entering into this Agreement, w^c arc going to have 
our trade and industries developed in this country or not. Taking the 
development of our industries and trade as our main-stand, I think, we 
should look at this question from a different angle. 

W'o have seen, during the last 2*5 years, what an agitation has been going 
on about Swadeishi and l3oycott. I think both the Swadeshi and boycott are 
merely negative weapons. They do not give us any constructive plan. Let us 
see. We preach Swadeshi or boycott of foreign goods. In case we are 
unable to produce those articles and commodities in our country, that 
preaching of ours can go only to a limited extent and cannot take us 
any further. Let me take an illustration from politics. Take the present 
political situation. Wc find that there are three parties. There are 
revolutionaries who want to make fche country free by terrorist methods. 
Then there is another very strong party in the country represented by the 
Congve'^s school of thought, which has adopted civil disobedience and rely 
upon it as their instniment to gain independence. Both these methods 
represent, however, simply destructive kinds of work. My point is that 
by simply preaching civil disobedience or bv acting on terrorist methods 
we cannot have freedom for the country. They can end in anarchy and 
nothing else. There is, then, the third party which believes in the process 
of constitutional evolution. This party owes its real existence to the 
introduction of the reforms, and Members of this Assembly, I take it. 
belong to this party, however much they might talk in favour of civil 
disobedience or any other method. By their very presence here, they 
believe in constitutional methods to atttain their goal. Just as they 
believe in the constitutional development of the country ns the one way 
for attaining their political end, they should understand that this Agree- 
ment would w'ork for them in the matter of the economic development of 
the oountiy. 
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The question before us now is, whether we went to hare our industries 
de'veloped on some practical line, or whejiher we want to press simply 
upon the negative methods of boycott and Bwadeshi for the development^ 
of our industries. When I read economics in my younger days, we were 
given an impression that the British people were great exploiters, and 
their policy of free trade was due to the fact that they wanted to let* 
India a free trading country so as to keep open the doors of India to* 
foreign traders, because if they wanted to exploit, they could not stop 
other Eiii'opean countries from exploiting India. We were told tiiait im 
the matter of industrial progress, India was just a child and the 
countries had the position of trained wrestlers and that her upkdurtms 
could never be developed if they were not specially protected from foreign 
competition. The Great W’ar changed the angle of vision of British states- 
men with regard to India’s constitutional future, and it is the effects, 
direct or indirect, of that War which have changed the economic policy 
of the British people. Sir, I welcome this policy of protection that has 
been adopted by the British Government, and, I say, if this Agreement 
is entered into, it would commit the Government of India to a policy of 
protection. If we translate the negative terms of Swadeshi and boycott 
into positive aspects, it would simply mean the adoption of a policy of 
protection. As soon as wo adopt protection, we are preaching Swadeshi 
and boycott, in the most practical way. For a long time we preached 
the use of Indian made sugar, but however much you may preach about 
it, if there is no sugar in the country, you cannot have Swadeshism trana-. 
lated into practice. Only last September, by the favour of the Govern- 
ment of India and especially of Sir George Rainy, the Sugar Protection. 
Bill was passed and we find now, during the last three months, more than 
26 sugar mills have been set up all over the country. This policy of 
protection is very essential to the development of industries in an un- 
developed country. There might be advantages or. disadvantages occurring 
from this Agreement which we can only know after it has been in force 
for a year or two, but there is one thing quite clear, namely, that by 
entering into this Agreement, the Government of India and the people as 
a whole wdll commit themselves to a- policy of protection. T admit, Sir, 
this policy of protection is introduced in a modified form, f.c., 
that of reciprocal protection between England and India, but, all the 
same, I welcome this policy and I have no doubt that it will be to the 
benefit cf this country in the long run. Again, Sir, the Committee of 
Vigilance which is proposed to be appointed by this House is another 
great act which will tend to the creation of a sort of economic awakening 
in the country. Just as the announcement of the introduction of reforms 
with the promise of the grant of sclf-Government in 1917 created a new 
political vista, similarly, the adoption of this new policy will open new 
fields of economic progress and this Vigilance Committee, composed of 
Members of this House, will not only act as a watch and ward, but will 
see that our industries- are not affected badly in any way. I think this 
is a great step.’ It may not be much in the eyes of those who are radical 
ip their views in political matters. They are welcome to have their 
views. But just as there is a practical method by which we try to attain 
responsible self-Goyemynent, so, Sir, this is a practical way to develop ont 
industries. Wq should understand once for all that without the co-opera- 
tion of Government A is not possible to do much considering the conditions 
as they are .at pre&t. A policy of protection has been adopted by the 
Government and vjk should make the best use of that policy. At the 
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same time, this Assembly, through its Committee, is bound to see that 
the industries of the country are protected. There was a time when if 
Germany, France, or any other country benefited from their Indian trade 
at the cost of India, the Government did not take any notice of it. 
There is a change now. The Empire countries are to be taken as one and, 
if the Government are sincere in their profession, then this Agreement 
would be of a lasting benefit to India. And the creation by this Com- 
mittee, of a feeling, that the Indian industries have to be safeguarded, 
will act as a great blessing. 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza: (IS'omiuated Non-OfTicial) : Sir, my Honourable 
friend, Ihija Bahadur Krishnamachariar, who, I regret to see, is not in 
his place now, questioned my right to make any statement in the Majority 
Report of the Committee on behalf of agricultural interests, because he 
thought I was never associated with agriculture. I may correct him by 
saying that all my life I liave been associated with agriculture vicariously 
perhaps till some years ago, but recently I have devoted myself so entirely 
to agriculture as to realise the truth of the vernacular proverb : 

**Uttnm Jehetif madhyani vyapir, nikriftlit chahri^** 

which simply means that agriculture is the best profession, trade comes 
next best and the worst is service, Government or otherwise. That shows 
in what esteem our forefathers held agi’iculturc contrary to the manner 
in which their degenerate descendants of today regard it. 

I have studied this Agreement with all the care of which I am capable 
from the ])oint of view of the practical agriculturist and I have come to 
the conclusion that ilio advantages it. secures to the agriculturist, who, 
after all, icpresent luiarly 80 per cent, of the population of this country, 
are so great that it would he criminal folly to refuse to ratify this Agree- 
ment. Now, what are the advantages secured to the agriculturist? I do 
not propose iu go into detail, but T will point out that the preferences 
whieli have been secured to the principal agricultural products of this 
country, t ? wheat, rice (whole, cleaned), to linseed, to vegetable oils of all 
kinds, ensio!* oil, linseed oil, cocoanut oil, groundnut oil, rape oil and 
sesamiim oil, to coffee, lo lea, to castor seed, to tobacco and to ground 
nut, are of enormous advantage. What do these preferences secure to 
this eoimirv? They secure this, that the fh’itish Exchequer has given 
up Cl, 78 !,()()() or 2 crores 27 lakhs of rupees in o)‘der to help this country 
to retain the United Kingdom markets in the face of severe competition 
from non -Empire countries. It further means that by granting these 
preferences the value of the trade which is made capturable by Empire 
eouutries from foreign countries is JE31,5()2,0()0 of which India’s share will 
be £10,106,000 or thirteen and a half crores. It was said that after all 
this proforenee will not benefit the agriculture of India, it will not lead 
to the expansion of the trade of Indio and that it might lead to a mere 
diversion of the trade of India. In support of this argument, it was said 
that after all the Indian agriculturist is not as responsive to the stimulus 
of external demand as the British industrialist w^as. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Burt, has pointed out how unti’ue this generalisation was. He has 
shown flow, in the last few years, areas under cultivation of jute, cotton, 
linseed have fluctuated according to the varying demand from foreign 
countries. Apart from the elasticitv of the area linger cultivation, it is 
also necessary to note that the increased demand frohi foreign countries 
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leading, as T shall presently show, to increased prices which will enable 
the agriculturist to develop his land by intensive cultivation and to in- 
* Crease ’jhe outturn of every crop that he grows. In order to understand 
this position, I shall quote to you just a few figures to show how far 
behind the rest of the world wo are in the matter of outturn of crops 
in spite of the fact that our soil and our resources arc as rich as those of 
any other country in the world. I will take the figures for the production 
of wheat measured in quintals, which is a French measurement. The 
average outturn in the Netherlands is 333 quintals per hectare, in Belgium 
284 quintals, Germany 223 quintals, Japan 173 quintals, Canada 149 
quintals, United States of America 105 quintals and India only 60. There 
is thus great scope for increasing the outturn of wheat by more intensive 
cultivation. Then I shall mention another crop. I refer to the coffee crop 
with which I am more familiarly acquainted. It is shown that by inten- 
sive cultivation such as better fertilisers, spraying methods and other 
methods which were recommended to the planters by the Director of 
Agriculture in Mysore, it is possible to raise the outturn of coffee by 25 
per cent, every year. What enormous profit is open to the cultivator if 
by means of this preference he can increase the outturn of his crop and, 
at the same time, get better prices? 

It is argued in the Minority Beport, that there is no point in 
increasing the outturn or securing better prices for the produce if the 
money will go into the pockets, not of the cultivator, but of the 
aowcaVy of the exporting houses and of insurance agents. Surely, Sir, 
that is an argument which seems to me to be tyj^ical of the arguments 
advanced against the Agreement. Suppose it was similarly said, what 
is the object of enhancing the fees of the lawyers practising at the bar, 
because some of the money may be lost by bank failures? What is the 
object of an argument like that? It has only to be mentioned to be 
rejected. There is another tvpe of argument. A learned Professor of a 
University said before us: ‘"After all, now-a-davs most of the agricultural 
crops are produced at a loss, and what is the object of exporting- crops 
which are produced at a loss? It only means inflicting a greater loss to 
the country.*^ Sir, a more absurd 'argument could never be advanced. 
It might find favour perhaps among students in the lecture room, but 
among business-men in the market place it will be considered to be 
absolutely stupid. Smely, Sir, we might ns well advise the cultivator 
in a spirit of non-co-operation not to cultivate his land, but to sulk in 
his hut. That, Sir, is the nature of the arguments which have been 
advanced in certain portions of the Minority Beport. 

With regard to the danger of retaliation by other countries, a groat* 
deal has been said by those who support the Agreement to show it was 
a mere bogey and it is unnecessary to repeat what has been said by 
them, but I would like to draw attention to one point and that is,^ that 
the scale of preferences has been so regulated as to give the maximum 
benefit to the agriculturists, not only in the Agreement itself, but also 
in the Schedule to the Tariff Act which is soon to be introduced into this 
House, For instance, one of the most salutary scales of preferences given 
under this Agreement seems 1o mo to be the 15 per cent, given on vegetable 
oils. This would prevent the oil-seeds from being exported to foreign 
countries as thev have hitherto been in large quantities with the result 
that oil-cake will remain in the country to servo as fertilisers. It has 
been said that with the export of the oil -seeds the life-blood of the soil 
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of this country was being exported. By means of this increased 
preference, one of the consequences will be^ that -fertilisers will remain in 
this country. Similarly, to prevent competition from Java and Sumatra 
in connection with cardamoms, kassia, cinnamon, cloves, and other spices, 
severe competition in which was, I think, brought to the notice of this 
Assembly some time ago, provision is made that the preferences with 
regard to these spices should be given not by lowering by five per cent, 
the ordinary preference with recrard to Emynre countries and by raising 
it by five per cent, in the case of non-Empire countries, but by maintain- 
ing the present rate of duties as against the Empire countries and raising 
it to 7i per cent, with regard to non-Empire countries. Sir, T do not wish 
to expatiate, because my time is verv short, on the advantages which 
this Agreement secures to the agriculturist, but one point T should like 
to bring )to the notice of this House, and that is this, that the agricul- 
turist throughout India just now is passing through a period of 
unexampled depression. Most of the prices of agricultural produce have 
fallen below the coat of production. From a perusal of the Review of 
Trade for the vear 19B0-.31, T find that the loss in the export trade, that 
is to snv, ‘the loss to the agriculturist in the year 19.B0-B1 amounted to 
34^ crores under iute, Rs. 18J crores under cotton, and Rs. 9 crores under 
oil-seeds, the total loss being Rs. 62 crores in these products alone and 
in respect of all the other a^^ricultural products the total loss in value 
amounted to Rs. 90 crores. Thus, while the prices realised from the sale 
of these crons shrank to that extent and the income was reduced to less 
than half, the monev payments to be made by the agriculturist remained 
the same, — ^that is, his money payments in assessments, his money 
payments in rent, his monev payments in various cesses and his money 
payments in interest on the debts with which he is loaded. Meanwhile, 
in order to satisfy the industrialist, a 60 per cent, duty has been levied 
on the scanty articles of clothing he requires to purchase — ^25 per cent. 
jon .... . 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rabimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Member s time is up. 

Dr. P, X. DeSouza: All that I wish to sav in conclusion is that it is 
absolutely necessary now to come to the aid of the agriculturist, and, 
therefore, in the interests of agriculture, I ask this House to ratify this 
Agreement. 

Mr. Kabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs; Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, really speaking, between the two Reports we are placed 
between two cross-fires. One set recommend us to accept the Agreement 
outright for three years tentatively, without putting forward sufficiently 
cogent reasons, except their cool collective assertion that it would be to 
the ultimate benefit of the country. The other tell us not to ratify it 
till the situation, that would arise therefrom, has been fully explored by a 
competent bodv, and adduces sufficiently good reasons in support of their 
proposition. We are thus at a loss as to what attitude we should take 
up in these circumstances. 

On the other hand, Sir, all manner of people within the eountry 
consider the Agreement as an one-sided affair and an ominous bargain. 
The fact that it lays down the principle of reciprooity and also’ bon(^^ 
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the right of denouncing it in case it works injuriously to India’s interests 
does not at all prove ^its utility to her. We know from our practical 
experience that there is^ always a wcffld of diffei^ence between a desire to 
repeal a law and the accomplishment of such a desire. Once a legislation 
Is placed on the Statute-book, great is the .difficulty to repeal it. Under 
the present constitution, as we all know, any measure that contemplates 
to repeal any existing legislation has to overcome so many difficulties in 
the way. It has first to obtain the consent of the Governor General 
before it can be actually introduced. If it succeeds there and, again, 
in passing through the Assembly, it has still to pass through the Council 
-of State, and even if that be accomplished somehow, the Governor 
General still has the power to veto it. So to scrap the Agreement after 
it has once found a place on the Statute-book will not be an altogether 
easy affair. I should think, therefore, that this important constitutional 
aspect underlying tlie recommendation of the report by the Majority has 
either been conveniently overlooked or entirely lost sight of by them. 

Sir, for a large number of (?ommodities which India supplies to Great 
Britain, she holds a sort of monopoly or. semi-monopoly in the British 
market and Britain cannot possibly take up any aggressive step against 
bei- without serious injury to her own industries also. Supposing she 
did so, it was also open to India to act in economic self-defence. But 
what will happen now? Non-Empire countries will now retaliate, as sixty 
per cent, of our foreign trade is with non-Empire countries. There is, 
therefore, the prospect of a larger loss to India in case those other 
countries retaliate against her. 

From the point of view of Great Britain, again, there is no doubt that 
the Agreement will bo of immense advantage to her. Her share of the 
Indian import trade which was about 63 per cent, before the War has 
now gone down to about 37 per cent, and her position would be much 
better if she could recover a large part of this lost ground. But from 
the point of view of India, there is little reason to hope for any consider*' 
able increase in her export trade with Great Britain where the population 
has remained stationary for about a decade. The English and the Empire 
markets have been purchasing India’s exports practically at a imiformly 
constant or even diminishing rate for years past and the total value of 
our foreign trade with them has actually gone down. India cannot have 
an expanding market in Great Britain even if the demand of the latter 
should increase, because the advantage which the scheme extends to 
India will also go to the Dominions whose exports will compete with 
Indian exports in the British market. India’s export trade is widely 
distributed, and in view of the fact that Great Britain is not an expanding 
market, the utility of the Tndo-British Agreement is at best doubtful from 
Bidia’s point of view, especially when there is the possibility of retaliation 
on the part of our non-Empire customers.. 

Mr. Ghetty, one of the distinguished Indian Delegates to the Ottawa 
Conference, evaded the question of retaliation on the part of non-Empire 
countries. He said that that aspect of the Ottawa Agreement applied 
not only to India, but to Britain and other Empire countries also, for the 
volume" of export trade of Britain with the foreign countries was much 
greater than her trade with the Empire countries, and that if foreign 
countries retaliated against all parties to the Ottawa' Agreement, England 
probably would be the one country that would suffer most by such a step. 
This comparison between India and England is distinctly irrelevant as 
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England can easily do in her own economic interests what India cannot 
do. The nature of the two countries is in fact different and England can 
find an expanding market in India for her goods, but the share of India’s 
export trade nhich England can purchase is not likely to increase. 

.Let us now examine what India has to gain by the proposed preference. 
The commodities on which we are to get preference are tea, manufactured 
jute, tanned hides and skins, ground-nuts, linseeds and other seeds, rice 
and other food grains, manures, coffee, tobacco, spices, shellac, linseed 
oil, vegetable oils, sandal oil, oil cakes, cotton manufactures, coir manu- 
factures, carpets and rugs, pig lead and pig iron, etc. These commodities 
roughly amount to 40 crorcs of rupees and wo thus get preference on our 
exports to the extent of about Es. 40 crores. Nearly the same amount 
is represented on the imports side on which wo allow preference to Great 
ilritain. Apparently,, therefore, the transaction oeems to be fair and 
equitable. But a careful scrutiny has shown that all concessions offered 
to India are more or less illusory, but those allowed by India to Great 
Britain are substantial. 

To come to the other side of the question and to consider Britain’s 
gain, one will be struck by the wide range of commodities on which we 
give preference and the extent of the benefit going to England. We get 
preference of goods which do not compete with British goods, but the 
articles on which we give preference will cause a direct competition with 
our own indigenous products. We grant preference on cotton piecegoods 
which alone constitute about 16 crores. Iron and steel are already on 
the preference list and liardware and building materials will also compete 
with indigenous products. Chemicals and drugs and paper and stationery 
come in direct competition with our home-made goods and preference on 
soap and toilet manufactures will hit our cottage industry quite hard. 
•These commodities amrumt to about 27 crores and in them we shall feel 
direct competition. Thus preference seems to have been granted indiscri- 
minately without keeping in view the fact that it should have been 
limited to those commodities alone which cannot be easily and profitably 
produced in India, and on i^hich preference would not impose too great a 
burden on the consumer. 

Again, Sir, preference sliould have been limited to a small number of 
articles. Thus the Fiscal Commission rightly remarked when it said: 

“Tlip fomnioditics splected must be as far as |X)ssible those in which British manu- 
factures already held an important part of the market and in which the grant of 
])referenoe is liKoiy tn develop rapidly the portion of the market that they will 
rominand, .‘;o lliai the burden on the consumer will be removed at an early date.*’ 

"But the Ottawa Agreement fails to satisfy this test also so wisely laid 
down by the Fiscal Comniission. 

\ \ 

Mr. TJoyd George, in an article contributed by him to the Manchester 
Guardian, just afior the Ottawa business was over, summed up the position 
resulting out of. ilio Ottawa Pact in these words: 

'‘There is little prospect of any marked addition to British prosperity as a result 
of the close-fisted huckstering and haggling of the Conference. The Commerce of 
Britain, imports and exports with the United States of America, the Argentine, 
Holland and Russia will sustain serious impediments. That may do some damage 
to the trade of those countries. But Britain, the international trader, must be hit 
much harder . . . Ottawa will not help wrorld trade to recover its resilience. It might 
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well constitute an additional hindrance in the way of such, recovery. It will not 
remove existing restrictions, but will add many. . . Those whom the Gods wish to 
destroy, they first make mad. . The world has been bitten with' the rabies of national 
exclusiveness, and Ottawa has, proved tQ be no Pasteur Institute.” 

We must not ignore also the fact Unit six of the well-known Liberal 
Members have resigned their seats in the ParJiament on five main objec- 
tions to the Ottawa Agreement. Their objections are: First, that the 
whole poliojf of hard bargaining on trade matters is wrong. Secondly; that 
the Agreements include an. undertaking that the British Parlianient will 
not reduce certain duties on articles imported from foreign countries 
during a term of years without the consent of the Dominion Oovernments, 
They say that apart from the question of whetlier any Government is 
entitled to give such an undertaking, Parliament itself cannot properly 
enact, a Statute of this nature. Thirdly, that the World Economic 
Conference is about to meet and it is essential that Britain should be 
free to enter into any agreements that are practicable and advantageous 
for the expansion of her tradt: with foreign countries. Fourthly, that the 
Tariff concessions to be made by Dominions and India will undoubtedly 
benefit some branches of ‘'our trade”, but these advantages will not make 
a substantial difference to the number ‘of the unemployed. Moreover, 
most of the reductions are hedged round with conditions and qualifications 
that make them very problematical. Fifthly, that a series of taxes and 
quota restrictions on a Jong range of foodstuffs and raw materials are to 
be imposed or made permanent and the freedom of these commodities from 
taxation and restrictions is vital to the welfare of the working classes. 
Thus, Sir, it is manifest that the Agreement 1ms been considered of somewhat 
doubtful merits even by responsible per.sons in the United Kingdom,. India, 
which is yet under the leading strings of England and enjoys ‘fiscal 
autonomy in name only, may liavc just grounds for her siisj)icioii but, Sir, 
on the eve of fresh constitutional advance, wc can and ought to accept 
the Agreement as an experimeutal iiicasuiv, only For three years, by way, 
of friendly gesture to England and in order to show her our friendship 
and goodwill in her liour of need, as we cannot bo indifi'erent to her welfare.. 
But, Sir, I am entirciy oi)poscd to jlu? proposal the formation of an 
ad interim Inquiiy Committee of the Assembly for quite obvious reasons. 
I should fight shy of that proposition Jest iny lionourablc colleagues 
should be ultiina.tely besmirclied, for reason or no reason, ]>y direct or 
indirect considerations for vested hitercsts in- the course of their task. 
After all, &ir, they are frail human beings. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, we find ourselves in n very unenviable posit ’(ai 
today. When the Resolution was placed for disciission on the first day 
we supported the amendment of my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, because there 
was a clear divergence of opinion on the merits of this Agreement. The 
advocates of the Agreement vvere praising it to the skies while the whole, 
press of India vehemently . denounced it' and the i!ommercial interest^ 
oondemned it with a singular unanimity. Under such circumstances, the 
only right course open for those of us who had nob made up their 
minds one way or the other, was to appoint a Committee to examine 
the Agreement and its probable effects on Indian trade and industries 
and report to this House. The considerations that influenced our course 
of action were , the following. Firstly, we suspected that the Agreement 
was imposed, upon India from above and, secondly, the way in which the- 
negotiations . were carried on by the Government of India to partake in the 
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proposed conference gave rise to justifiable fears.* This House was in 
Session then and, as has happened before, this House was completely 
ignored, if not deliberately kept in the dark, as to the course the negotiations 
were taking. The Delegates were nominated without consulting or even 
n^aking reference to the interests likely to be affected by the proposed 
arrangement. In such circumstances, it was but natural for us to look upon 
this Agreement with suspicion. The Government of India cannot escape 
this criticism that they did not care to consult those interests which were 
to be vitally affected, speciality so when the whole previous policy of the 
Government of India, laid down since the time of Lord Curzon, was to 
be radicjally altered in consequence of this conference. It W'^as only fair 
to us that the scheme aliould have been made public then and vital 
interests consulted before any commitments were made by agreeing to 
send Delegates to the Ottawa Conference. Such was the position, Sir, 
w^hen we agreed to appoint a Committee to go into the question and give 
Us the benefit of their inquiries. We wanted a report, a convincing report 
based on the rock of solid facts and figures throwing more light on the 
subject. Dut, instead, w^e find the Committee side tracking the whole 
issue. Obviously the Committee has not carried out the mandate 
of this House. On the contrary, they have gone there and finding that 
the examination of materials is a tedious affair and a strain on the nerve, 
opened negotiations with the Government. In place of confirming a 
five years’ Agreement they propose that we should accept “three years*' 
with the proviso of a Vigilant Committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: There was ncvfive years* Agreement at all. 

Sardar Sant Singh: If it was not for five years, it was for an indefinite 
period, and the advantage they want to point out is that they have limited 
it to three years. But that does not make any difference in mv argument, 
What I want to know is, whether this Agreement will be for the benefit 
of India? That is the main question and that was the question. To this 
question, wo get the reply “they cannot say”. If they cannot say any- 
thing definitely and if they want to take a leap in the dark, as some of 
the advocates of this present compromise have stated, then I request my 
friends to tell us what their reasons are for asking the whole country to plunge 
into a black gulf from which probably there may be no escape. W’hat I 
cannot understand is this: the whole country ig against this Agreement; 
the commercial interests arc against it. My friend, the Deputy Leader, 
asked me how did I know it. I ask him, what did he know by examining 
four experts and what were their conclusions? It is for him to know that. 
We did not have the privilege of looking into that evidence. At the same 
time, the investigations of this Committee were carried on in camera. But 
my point is that the whole country is against it ; trades and industries are 
against it and the agriculturists are against it. I ask, why should they 
take upon themselves the odium of the whole country and why shoula 
they advise the whole country^ to plunge into this venture without having 
. themselves arrived at conclusions which will be definite, conclusive and 
convincing? There is no sense in such a Eeport. Suppose the country is 
in the wrong. Has not the country a right to make a mistake? By this 
Agreement they want to unsettle the whole course of the . established 
trade, They want to do. it on a doubtful advantage of having sequred a 
Committee of Watch and Ward which will watch the results of this hew 
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yenturG. My submission is that this is not the way in which trade 
interests are to be guided or protected.. It is prepostei'ous that 
instead' of giving us* their conclusions they want to make an 
experiment and ^ve their conclusions, after having made that 
.experiment That is a position which no sane man cun accept. As regards 
the particular interests which 1 represent in this House, namely, the 
Punjab agricultural interests, I have to say a few words about wheat and 
cotton which are the two principal commodities affected thereby. Here 
I am on a firmer ground. Both the Majority and Minority lieports are 
agreed on this that Punjab wheat cannot profit by this preference. 

The Honourable Mr. Burt tried to make out that they have vast fields 
yet open to cultivation, and my friend. Dr. Ziauddin, said that tiierc was 
plenty of land still lying vacant to bo cultivated and there was a vast 
field of expansion of production. This is so. But both of them ignore 
that one imjportant factor and that really counts, I mean the cost of 
production and its relation to the ultimate price of wheat in this country. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 11 it is profitable, I said. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Yes. The cost of production, so far as the Punjab 
is concerned, is abou,t Ps. 3 per maiind and here too there is hardly any 
margin for profit, to tho enltivator. It is said in the Report that if 
the Sukkur Barrage comes into operation, that will promote production. 
Supposing that happens, shall we be able to export wheat in eompelHion 
.with Australia and Canada? Even if we succeed, which is highly 
improbable, tlien we will have to compete with thrj rest of the wlicat 
producing countries, for a condition laid dowm in the Agreement itself will 
have to be satisfied. The United Kingdom will purchase our wheat 
only if it is sold at the world market prices. In such conditions, India 
cannot export any wheat during the proposc'd three years of the Agreement. 
It does not profit the growers. Then remains cotton, the only commodity 
which brings some money to the cultivators. In that cornmodityt thei**^ 
United Kingdom has refused to give any preference. The argument has 
been accepted by our delegates that they cannot be forced into an Agree- 
ment for giving preference to Indian cotton. The reason given is that 
long and medium staple cotton is not grown in India. The promise made 
is that steps will be triken to promote tho development and production of 
long and medium staple cotton in .the Punjab and ^Jsewhere. In 
this respect, I say. Sir, that here was the case of this commodity where 
the United Kingdom was called upon to make some sacrifice for tho 
benefits that she was getting from Indian preferences; but she refused; 
she would not listen to it and turned down the proposal. Wc arc going 
to be fed upon mere promises of future marketing, and so forth. May I 
ask my friends whether if medium and long staple cotton begins to bo 
cultivated by the cultivators, will it not first of all be supplied to tho 
Indian industries themselves? Will it not be possible for tho Indian 
textile mills to absorb all the cotton that can be grown within three years, 
even if it be possible to roach tho illiterate cultivators to take to this 
particular cotton, My submission is, that this promised advantage given 
by the United Kingdom ii^ a mere illusion. If we succeed in growing that 
cotton, it will not bo suHicient for the requirements of India herself. 
The cultivators will not profit by it. Then there is another reason. 
Japan is the principal buyer of our cotton. When I recently visited Lyalpur 
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imado inquiries of the .ginning factories from the . cultivators, resiilt 

of my inquiries has been that the prices are steadily going down. Onq 
it. the reasons being that Japanese firms «re declining to^iia^<€iny business 
in the Indian cotton till this Ottawa Agreement is disposed o& The culti- 
vator is benefited if the price of the cotton be high at this time when he 
markets it; later on, it may benefit the loiddleman, but not the cultivator. 
The cultivator stands to gain now if the prices go up; but, instead, they are 
going down. My friend, Nawab Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, who represented the 
Punjab Agriculture on the Committee has signed the Majority Keport 
under the impression probably that certain facilities will be allowed to 
Punjab wheat so that Punjab wheat may be able to compete with Canada 
and Australia in the United Kingdom markets. He is entirely mistaken 
in that view. The three conditions laid down by the Nawab Sahib are 
the reduction in railway freight, reduction in the water rate charges and 
reduction in shipping freight. Take the first condition. Tlie water rate 
is a transferred subject. Irrigation is a transferred subject and the 
.Government of India have got no control over the reduction. As for 
railway freight, several complications are likely to arise if such a commodity 
ns wheat establishes a claim for cheap freight: it is possible that other* 
agricultural commodities will put forward such a claim and probably the 
railways will not be able to meet them. Under the circumstances, these 
condition- will not be fulfilled and I do not know in what way he expects 
his wheat tv.» go up in price. With these words, I oppose the amendment. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
6th December^ 1932. 
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Tuesday, Wi December, 1932. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
ci the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 
ntahimtoola) in the Chair. 


MEMBEIl SWOKN. 

Mr. Da'vid George Mitchell, C.S.I., C.I.E., M.L.A. (Secretary, 

liCgislative Department), 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Desirability for effectiko Economy in Cantonments op the Southern 

Command. 

1692. ^Saxdar Sant Singh (on behalf of Sirdar Sohan Singh) ; (a) Is it 
a fact that the General Officer Commanding-in-Chiei, Southern Command 
has impressed upon all Cantonment Authorities under hi& Command, the 
desirability for effecting economy by reduction of surplus establishment 
and by making new appointments on reduced salaries in case of Canton- 
ment Fund employees? 

(6) If the answer to the above question bo in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to furnish a statement showing in detail the way 
in which these instructions have been carried out till now in each of the 
following Cantonrhents with a view to make them self-supporting: 

1. Ahmednagar. 2. Belgaum*. ‘h Deolali. 4. Mhow. 5. Nee- 
much. 6. Poona. 7. Ahmedabad. 8. Baroda. 9. Pach- 
marhi. 10. Kamptee? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I have called for a report and will lay a 
reply on the table in due course. 

Cantonments in the Southern Command with and without Deficit 

Budgets. 

1593. *Sardar Sant Singh (on behalf of Sirdar Sohan Singh): Will 
Government be pleased to state the names of those Cantonments and 
particularly the smaller ones in the Southern Command, which have no 
deficit budgets and also those which have deficit budgets owing to the 
withdrawal of Government grants? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: The Honourable Member appears to be 
under a misapprehension: no budget deficit is left uncovered. Baroda 
and Santa Cm/, receive grants-in-aid from Army' Estimates while 
Secunderabad and Aurungabad receive subventions from the local Abkari 
funds. All other Cantonments in the Command are self-supporting. 

( 2971 ) a 
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Economy and Retrenchment in Cantonments by the Grant of Electbix 

Boards. 

1504. *Sardar Sant Singh (on behalf of Sirdar Sohan Singh). Have 
Government considered whether the desired economy and retrenchment 
could be best attained in small Cantonments, if they are granted elected 
boards wherever the civil population is 2,500 or more? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The Government have no reason to believe 
that the constitution of elected boards in small Cantonments would secure 
any economy. 

Refusal of an Elected Board to the Baboda Cantonment. 

1595. *Sardar Sant Singh (on behalf of Sirdar Sohan Singh) : (a) Is it 
a fact til at the civil population of Baroda Cantonment numbering 2,585 
was refused a Board on the grounds that this civil population is composed 
of “troops* families and persons of the menial and follower classes with 
the exception of a few Baroda State officials or pensioners and Mission 
boys who visit the Cantonment for training purposes*’? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state the total number of 
Troops* families, followers and menial classes, which is alleged to form 
part of the civil population (2,585) in the Baroda Cantonment? Are 
Government prepartid to reconsider the decision if the grounds assigned 
for the refusal of a Board are found to be at variance with actual facts? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Aes. 

(5) I have cmlled for detailed information and will lay a reply on the 
table in due course. 

Executive Officers and Senior Medical Officers in Cantonments paid 

BY* Government. 

1590. ^Sardar Sant Singh (on behalf of Sirdar Sohan Singh): (a) Is it 
a fact that in some Cantonments, the Executive Officers and Senior 
Medical Officers are paid by Government and not out of the Cantonment 
funds? 

(6) If the answ’er to the above question be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to furnish a statement of those Cantonments, 
in which the Executive Officers are paid by Government and no allowance 
is paid to the Senior Medical Officers for supervising the Cantonment 
Dispensaries? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

{})) I presume that when referring to Senior Medical Officers the 
Hononnible Member is thinking of Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
or Royal Army Medical Corps. All such officers in charge of Cantonment 
Hospitals receive an allowance from Cantonment funds. 

Higher Salaries drawn by the Staff of the Baroda Cantonment. 

1597. *Sardar Sant Sin^ (on behalf of Sirdar Sohan Singh): (a) Are 
Government aware that though the Baroda Cantonment is comparatively 
much smaller as regards population, area, income, and work than a number 
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of other cantonments, its office staff are drawing salaries decidedly higher 
than what the staff in other cantonments do? 

(6) Are Government aware that in the Baroda Cantonment before 1920 
its fead Clerk had to perform fairly heavy criminal and civil judicial work 
over and above the cantonment fund work on a salary ranging from 
Ks. 40 to Ea 80 per month and is it a fact that this salary was at once 
raised to Es. 150 about 1920? If so, w'^hy? Is it a fact that since 1924 
the Head Clerk and other clerks, etc., were relieved of the heavy judicial 
work on its transfer to the Eesidency Office and the cost of living has now 
gone down to the pre-war level and that the Head Clerk, Tax Collector 
and Sanitary Supervisor are still drawing the increased salaries and 
allowances ? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: I have called for a report and will lay a 
reply on the table in due course. 

Competition of Ambbican Fruits with the Kulu Valley Fruits. 

1598. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of IMr. Jagan Natli Aggarwal) : 

(a) Are Government aw^are that fruit growers in the Iviilii valley have 
suffered considcTably of bite owing to the Indian markets being tiooded 
with American fruits and that the latter are competing successfully with 
them? 

(b) Are Government aware that this is due to great increase in postal 
charges^ during recent years? 

(c) Is it a fact that the only route from Kulu to Pathankot is via Mandi 
State and that in that State there is a monopoly for motor lorries and a 
toll is levied on all heavy and light cars passing through the State? 

(d) Arc Government aware that fruit growers have no other means of 
transportation and that the fruit industry is suffering heavily on account of 
toll-charges and monopoly of motor traffic on the said road? 

(e) Is it a fact that postal charges on fruit parcels were raised in 
1920-21 by 25 per cent, and in 1931 by another 25 per cent, making an 
increase of 50 per cent, on the whole? 

(/) If the answers to the above are in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to take steps to relievo the distress of Kulu fruit growers? If 
so, what? • 

Mr. T. Ryan: Enquiries are being made and a reply wdll be placed on 
the table in due course. 

Deportation of Mr. Ranbir Singh. 

1599. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal) : 
(a) Are Government aware that Eanbir Singh, B.A., son of L. Khushal 
Chand, Editor of the daily Milap, Lahore, Was arrested on 21sfc Septem- 
ber 1932, under Emergency Powers Ordinance Section 3 for a period of two 
months which was to expire on 20th November, 1932? 

(b) Is it a fact that at about 9 p.m. on the night of the 19th November, 
1932, he was taken away from Lahore Fort, where he was detained, to 
Lahore Cantonment Railway Station and thence has been taken to an 
unknown destination? 

fc) Is it 8 fact that he has been deported under Eegulation III of 1818? 
If so, wUl Government be pleased to state the reasons for taking this step 
against Wn? 
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(d) For how long is he to be kept in detention? What allowance has 
been fixed for liim and will ho be allowed to carry on his studies and 
literary pursuits during his deportation? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (f.;). lie has been detained under Regulation III of 1818 for 
reasons of State whieli I am nofc prepared to make public. 

(d) 1 w’Oiild nd'er the Honourable A1 ember to the reply given by me 
on the fith DeceTnl'cr lo })arts (a) and (d) of Bhai Parma Nand s question 
No. 1^)49 on tlie same subject. 

Meetings held in Lahore in connection with the REiiiovAL of 

U NTOUCHA BILIT Y . 

1600. “Mr. K. P, Tha^npan (on behalf of Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal) : 

(a) With reference lo tlie answer given by Government to a question by 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 14th November, 1982, that the question 
of removal of iintoiichability had nothing to do with politics and that it 
was a question of moral and religious reform, are Government aware that 
meetings held in Lahore in connecjtion with the fast of Mahatma Gandhi 
relating to the question of the removal of untouchability were treated as 
political meetings? 

(h) Are Government aware that certain gentlemen, viz., Messrs. A. C. 
Bali, Hem Raj, Gurbux Ilai, Kalyan Das, and Master Jassu Ram have 
been arrested for taking part in those meetings, though the notices served 
on them under soetioii 4 of the Special Powers Ordinance allowed them to 
take part in purely religious processions or meetings? 

(c) Arc Government prepared to take any yteps in the matter? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I have no information but have made 
enquiries and will lay a statement on the table in due course. 

Provision oi? Proper DrzUnagr in Karol Bagh, Delhi. 

1601. *Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: (a) Will Government please refer 
to the portion quoted btlow of Mr. Bajpai’s reply on the 24th March, 1932 
to the starred question No, 957 by Mr. S. C. Mitra in regard to the lack 
of drainage in Karol Bagh? 

“. . . . Mcniiwliile oveiytliinf^ thnt can be done with available resources is being 
done to ameliorate the conditions of life there. . . .** 

(b) Arc Government aware that the lane in Karol Bagh lying to the 
south of plots Nos. 25 and 26, Block B.D., on the Khajoorwala Road 
is in a mo-st insanitary condition? 

(c) Arc Government aware that the owner of these plots has repeatedly 
represented to the Delhi Municipality to do something to ameliorate the 
condition there, that the Health Officer of the Municipality has visited 
the site for a number of times, but that the Municipality have expressed 
their inability for the present to t.ike any action in that connection stating 
that “the attention of Government, to whom this estate belongs, has 
repeatedly been drawn to the absence of drains and as soon as the Govern- 
ment of India are in a position to provide funds, suitable steps will 
Immediately be taken to remove the cause of complaint*'? 
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(d) Are Government aware that the matter represented did not 
nece8£#arily involve the drainage scheme as a whole? 

(e) Do Government intend to ascertain from the Municipality why 
they have taken no action in regard to the drainage of the Jane, or do 
Government intend to undertake to provide proper drainage themselves? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Enquiries have been made and the information will 
be furnished to the House in due course. 


EESOLUTION BE TEADE AGEEEMENT SIGNED AT OTTAWA— 

concld. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): 
Mr. President, we •all feel that tliis is the most momentous question 
that has ever been brought before this Assembly or any other Legislature 
in this country for a long time. Some of us feel very strongly on the 
point and are convinced that this Agreement is not in the economjo 
interests of this country. I am conscious, Sir, that opinion is greatly 
divided in this House. The Government will secure a very large support 
for this Agreement, larger support than they have over been able to secure 
on any other question that has agitated the public mind in the country. 

,r 

Sir Muham,mad Yakub (Eohilkuud and Kumaoir Divisions: Muham- 
madan liural): Hear, hoar. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: My friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, says “Hear, 
hear”, but he always supports the Government and, therefore, his voice 
does not count. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: You have supported the Government for a 
much longer time than I do now. 

An Honourable Member: Both of you sail in, the same boat. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola), : Order, order. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Sir, I supported the Government in all matters 
in which I thought Government were right when I was a Member of tho 
Bengal Government, but whenever T thought that Government were in 
the wrong and I was free to vote as a Non-OfTicial Member of this House 
or of the Bengal Legislative Council, I never had any hesitation in 
opposing the Government tooth «nnd nail (Applause from the Opposition 
Benches), and if my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, is so curious, I would 
ask him to look into the records of the Cabinet of the Bengal Government 
and he will find that even inside that Government I never hesitated to 
vote against the majority if I thought I was right. (Applause from the 
Opposition Benches.) 

. -Sir, it has been said that I am implacable in my opposition to this" 
Ottawa Scheme. I do consider it, and I did consider it, as soon as I read* 
the .Report of the* Delegation, that it was a pure and simple gamble 
playing with the economic fate of millions of people of this country, and,. 
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on that ground, I felt from the very beginning that unless we made a 
further study, unless we made a most extensive investigatioi; into the 
various interests affected, it would be my duty to oppose this Agreement 
tooth and nail. I know, as I have said. Government will have a large 
majority to support tliis scheme, a scheme which is not theirs, but which 
has been thrust upon India by the British Government to which this 
Government arc subordinate. The Government of India were not at 
liberty, even if they wanted to reject this Agreement, to do so, and that 
explains the peculiar procedure that was adopted in this case, different 
from the procedure adopted with respect to the self-Govcrning Colonies. 

I have alluded to that in my speech on the previous occasion and read 
out a passage from Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s speech in support of my con- 
tention. Indeed, the Government of India’s procedure struck me as very 
peculiar, because of the speech of Mr. Stanley Baldwin. So far as the 
Government of India are concerned, therefore, though I attach great 
value to their opinion in many m«atters, in this matter I am unable to 
attach any value to the Government of India’s opinion whatever. Sir, 

I am also aware, and I admit frankly that not only numerically they 
will have a large number of votes even from this &ide of the House, but 
I am fully conscious that votes have different moral values on different 
occasions. For instance, if my Honourable friend, Mr. Arthur Moore, 
the Leader of the Fjuropean Group, will vote with us tomorrow on the 
Ordinance Bill, and so also Mr. Ramsay Scott, and Mr. Morgan, I would 
consider that a very great triumph indeed for us even if a majority 
of votes be in favour of the Government. Similarly, I do not wish^to 
discount the fact, nor can I do so, that Government on this occasion will 
have the votes of my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad — ^I do not 
find him here, — of Mr. Mody, of Sir Hari Singh Gour, and Mr. Ranga Iyer, 
(An Honourable Member: “Haji Abdoola Haimon.”) Sir, he and 
’Mr. Chetty were members of the Delegation and, therefore, I did not 
mention their names. I have no doubt that the votes of these gentlemen 
and some others who may perhaps follow them will be made very much 
of by the Government, by the British Conservative Government who 
have put forward this scheme — a scheme which they have been pursuing 
ever since the days of Joseph Chamberlain. 

Now, let me deal with some of the speakers. I am sorry that my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, is not in his seat, because he charged 
the authors of the Minority Report, my Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, 
Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda and myself, with having been influenced 
by political prejudices against Britain. I repudiate that charge as false 
and unfounded. (Cheers from the Nationalist and Independent Benches); 
the very passage he quoted from the Minority Report belied that charge. 
I am sorry that the Honourable Member whom I know well — and he is a 
very mild mannered gentleman indeed — should have been carried away by 
his enthusiasm for Empire preference to lay this charge against us, — a 
charge either by way of propaganda or arising out of racial pride. Sir, 
he told us that the jute mills were doing very badly; a number of looms 
were sealed; and he expected that preference to jute manufactures would 
help the industry. He is a business man; I believe he is connected with 
the jute business, and he is entitled to his opinion. But I know this.i 
that even in the most flourishing days of the jute industry, the poor 
growers of jute, my own countrymen in Bengal, did not benefit xnuoh 
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by it. And that is exactly the position now. The jute producers of East 
Bengal, who toil all day and night to grow this commodity, — are they 
going to benefit? From past experience I say that they will not; they 
are^ as likely to lose as to benefit. If they benefit at all, it will be so 
little that it can very well be neglected. 

Now, I come to my Honourable friend. Mr. Mody. Sir, when I 
listened to him, it seemed to me that he was so excited with joy over this 
Agreement that he lost that calm demeanour which always characterises 
him. I am not a business man and 1 Lave not a business man's mentality; 
but there must be something very valuable in the Keport or behind "it 
which excited him and caused so much elation in my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mod}^ I will not try to fiing at him what he said on the previous 
occasion in this House. He is perfectly entitled, on further investigation, 
after the intensive study which he gave to this question during the six 
days that we sat — during three days of which he was absent — (Laughter) 


Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowuers’ Association: Indian Com- 
merce): Was I? No, Sir. On a j)oint of explanation, may I say that 
I was only away just one day and no more, and that was a Saturday. 


Sir Abdur Rahim: He was away from Delhi I think for two or three 
days. 

Mr. E. P. Mody: That does not mean being away from the Committee. 


Sir Abdur Rahim: 1 take it that he was continuing his study ip the 
train. (Laughter.) He is overjoyed at the prospect of Indian producers 
of raw i)rodiicts capturing the British market, monopolising the British 
market. It almost seemed that his mouth watered at that prospect. 
May I put to him one question? Is it so easy, a business man as he is, to 
capture markets? What about his own industry, the cotton mill industry 
of Bombay? He is the Chairman of the Millowners' Association; he is 
their representative here and their spokesman. Has he not been seeking 
protection after protection for his own industry, even though so well 
organised, so largely supplied with capital? If that be so, is it sober 
judgment for any one to say that the poor starving agriculturist of India, 
unorganised, illiterate, a prey to middlemen — that he is in a position to 
capture within the space of throe years the British market with his raw 
product? Sir, it is beyond common sense to believe an assertion of this 
kind. Then, Mr. Mody, 1 am sorry, ridiculed us for sliowing so much 
interest in the fate of the industries of India. I was wondering at that 
time if it was not somewhat strange for the representative of the cotton 
industry of Bombay to ridicule, to hold in slight estimation the support 
of Members of this House. Why? Because Mr. Mody knows,— a shrewd 
business man as he is, he knows very well that this Assembly does not 
now count at all; that it is the Government that is the most powerful 
body; that it is the Treasury Benches that dominate this Assembly. 
Therefore, it is not us that he is out to placate. ,His interests lie in 
supporting the Government. It was very rightly pointed out by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ramsay Scott, whom I know very well, and I 
know to be a very candid and sincere man — he told us frankly that it is 
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the powerful industries of iron and steel of the Tatas and the cotton mills 
of Bombay which alone can influence the Government, and can protect 
themselves, but our poor struggling industries have no voice with the 
Government, no influence with them at all. Sir, if you look at the 
Report of the Delegation which I shall presently refer to, this is absolutely 
clear. So far as textiles are concerned, the subject was under inquiry 
by the Tariff Board and the Report points out on page 14 : 

“It may be well to explain the reasons why we felt it impossible to include in 
Schedule F the goods separately listed in Schedule G. In principle, there is no 
objection to a preference on textile goods which are not subject to protective duties, 
but we felt it would not be right to commit the Government of India finally until the 
Report of the Tariff Board had been received and considered. “ 

With regard to the steel industry, what was the procedure adopted? 
The Tariff Board’s inquiry into the steel industry is not to come on until 
1934. 8o what was done was this. A representative of the steel industry, 
if my information is correct and I have it on very good authority, was 
sent for post-haste to London so that he was in a position to arrange with 
the manufacturing houses of Britain and we know what the result of that 
negotiation is. T accept the word of Mr. Dalai who appeared before us 
that the Agreement th(?y have been able to conclude is in the interests 
of his firm, 1 may mention by the by that he offered no opinion whatever 
on the Agreement as a whole. Only he said it was for the benefit of tlio steel 
industry. He further told us that the position of the fimi with regard 
to pig iron was bad and, therefore, in order not to lose the British market 
for pig iron, lie was compelled to enter into an arrangement with the 
British manufacturers with regard to galvanised sheets. But this sort 
of arrangement is at any rate not in accordance w'ith the policy which 
this Assembly laid dowm with respect to the Tata Iron and Steel Industry 
when they gave ])rotection. The arrangement is that they will make the 
bars and send them to Britain in order to convert them into galvanised 
sheets and then the British manufacturers will send them here to their 
agents for sale. Tlie fate of the other industries was not taken into account 
at all, throughout the Delegation's Report. T do not find that even a / 
list is given of the other industries which are trying to raise their heads 
in this country behind the shelter of the tariff revenue duties. In the 
Special Committee I asked for a list of those industries, but we have 
not received it yet and I believe such a list is not forthcoming. This is 
the position with reference to the industries which are not so well favoured 
and so influential as Mr. Mody's. With regard to the India industries 
generally, as I am on this subject I may point out before I pass on to 
the other speakers, that the question is disposed of in paragraph 39 of 
the Delegation’s Report on page 15. It says that Article 14 gives us the 
chance to protect them as we like. Now let us see what Article 14 lays 
down : It says this : 

**Tn the event of circumstances arising which in the opinion of either party 
necessitate a change in the rates of duty or margins of preference settled by the 
A‘greement on any particular description of goods that party shall notify and consult 
with the other party with a view to adjustments being agreed upon. If no Agreement 
is T^ched within six months of the date of such notice, it shall then be open to the*^ 
original party to give to the oth^r party six months’ notice of his intention to carry 
iAto effect the change desired in the rate of duty or margin of preference on goods o£‘ 
the description named in the original notice ancif to bring the revised rate or rates into- 
c^erstion at ths expiration of this period." 
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Now, so far as I can judge, this Article is not at all explicit. It does 
enable India to negotiate with the British Government regarding any 
particular article if we wish to vary the rates of duty. That is an Article 
of very general application, but one would have expected that on a 
matter of this importance when we are: entering into an Agreement which 
is bound to affect our growing industries and industries which have a 
chance of establishing themselves in the future, that there should be a 
provision in the Agreement to the effect that it shall not in any way 
interfere with the policy of discriminating protection which wo have 
adopted. That policy’ was well known to the Delegation and the Govern- 
ment of India. Why was not an express clause to that effect put in in 
the Agreement? India's industrial condition is such that it is necessary 
that we shall give full effect to our policy of discriminating protection, 
and the Agreement should in no way stand in the way of the policy which 
we have adopted after very careful consideration and investigations and in 
order to effectuate which we liavc instituted a Tariff Board. I have 
gone through the Agreement time after time and I say, subject to 
correction, that there is no explicit provision with reference to this matter. 
At the beginning of the Schedule, it is mentioned that it will not affect 
the duties on certain classes of goods mentioned in the Tariff Act. That 
does not affect the position. We have no protective clause of a specific 
character. Now 1 come to my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, who is still 
not here. Voice: “He is here.") I am glad he has come. He is a 
great mathematician and I ha\c great respect for him and he is a valued 
friend of mine, but unfortunately figures have such a fascination for him 
that he is liable to overlook other considerations. Sir, from the very 
beginning of the deliberations of the Select Coininittce — I am disclosing 
no secret to whic.h he can objetjt — the balance-sheet had a great value 
in his eyes, and he had one prepared, hut I find that even Mr. J^>iirt — 
I was not here wluai he spoke but judging from tlie report I have seen 
of his speech in the papers — even ho does not attacli aiiy value to the 
balanco-slicet, and I do not think that any other signatories to the 
Majority Report have attached any value to the so-called balance-sheet. 
Obviously, then, Sir, whatever mathematical value Ihti balance-sheet may 
have, it has no economics signifieaiicc whatever. Dr. Ziauddin began by 
saying in his note; that the whole Ottawa Scheme was a leap in the dark 
on the part of Great Britain and I think, in flic course of his note, ho 
also says tliat we arc equally in the dark so far as the position of India 
is concernc^d ; that is to say, both the sides are taking a leap in the dark. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahznad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : T never said that India was taking a leap in the dark. 

I 

Sir Abdur Rahim: This is the sentence I was thinking of: 

“It is impossible to visualize at this stage, with the materials at our disposal, the 
effect of the Ottawa Agreement on agi’iciiltural prodiictH or on our industries and on the 
pockets of the consumers.** 

Now, Sir, only men with eyes can visualize, and if this is not a leap 
in the dark, I should like to know what is. That is the position of my 
friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, another signatory to the Majority Report. 
Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramsay Scott, pointed oiit in very 
forcible language that the inquiry hitherto has been (|uite insufficient so 
far as the industrial position is concerned; but, like a true Briton, he is 
loyal to Empire preference. , 
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My friend, Mr. Sadiq Hasan, told us frankly that the carpet industry, 
in which he is very largely interested, i^ likely to benefit to some extent, 
but, like a true Indian patriot, he is prepared to sacrifice whatever pro- 
bable benefit his own concern might derive, because, in his opinion, the 
larger interests of India were at stake. Now I come to my friend, Sir 
Hari Singh Gour. He attaches very great value to the safeguards that 
he has devised. Now 1 put it to him, if responsible Government is in 
store for us, say, at the end of one or two years, is any safeguard at 
all necessary? Absolutely not. Supposing we have no responsible Govern- 
ment under our next constitution, then in that case we have a vivid 
picture of this Assembly before us to guide us as to what the next 
Assembly will be like. Supposing there is a large block of nominated 
members, — nominated, as my friend points out, by the Princes — then I 
say that that Assembly will certainly not be better than the present one. 
Where then is the benefit or the value of that safeguard, if the Assembly 
itself is weak and is going to bo dominated by nominated men? In that 
case, the Assembly will vole in favour of any scheme put forward by 
the then Government. He also said tliat acceptance of the Agreement would 
be a great gesture to the Bound Table Conference, to Great Britain and to 
the Dominions. Sir, I entirely agree, yes. They are cogitating at the 
Bound Table Conference over safeguards for trade relations, for trade and 
commerce of Great Britain, and the vote of the Assembly in favour of 
the Ottawa Scheme will give them the necessary model on which to base 
those safeguards, that is, a provision by \vhich preference is to be given 
to British manufacturers, whatever the sacrifice that may be involved 
to Indian manufacturers. Sir Hari Singh Gour wound up by giving us a 
parody of Umar Khayyam that after having listened to the discussions 
and arguments in the Special Committee, he came out by the same 
door by which he had gone in. True, but he. will walk now into a lobby 
different from what he would have otherwise gone into, an.d that is a 
great difference. Sir, the question under discussion is of very great 
importance; and I submit that having regard to the hurried and wholly 
insufficient inq\iiry we have had so far, we would not be justified in 
reversing our policy wdiich has been established since the days of Lord 
Curzon. It was forcibly pointed out not only by Lord Gurzon in 1903, 
and by the Fiscal Commission, but also by Sir Geoffrey Corbett at the 
last Imperial Conference in 1930, that it is not in the interests of India 
to embark upon any scheme of Imperial Preference. Any scheme like 
that is not for the benefit of India. Sir, are we justified, on the materials 
which have been furnished to us, to depart from a well-established policy 
like that? It obviously involves considerable risks to the future economic 
development of India and are wc, as Members of this Assembly, in a 
position to say: “Yes, let us take our chance*’. Sir, I have been told that 
T am irreconcilable. I know the majority of this House favour the 
Ottawa Agreement, but T have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
country is behind me. (Applause.) Every opinion that has been expressed 
in the Press so far supports me. In the Special Committee itself we 
examined a number of witnesses and they were unanimously of the 
-opinion that the Ottawa Agreement was not in the best interests of India, 
Sir, we went to that Committee) for that very purpose, to obtain expert 
and business opinion, at least that was one principal object we had in view, 
and the advice that was given to us was entirely opposed to this scheme. 
Sir, there is no mention in the Majority Beport even of the existence of 
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that evidence. Under these circumstances, I submit that it will be 
taking not only a plunge in the dark, but we shall be taking grave risks 
and, so far as I am concerned, I am certain that we shall be endangering 
the economic interests of India if wo enter into an Agreement like this. 

*Mr. R. E. Shanmukham Ghetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Kural) : On the last occasion, Mr. President, 
my Honourable friend. Sir Abdur llahim, levelled the charge that the 
proceed ure followed by the British Government in dealing with the Govern- 
ment of India in the matter of the Ottawa Conference was essentially 
different from the procedure followed with regard to the Dominions and 
he further stated that the Goveriimeiit of India were not free agents in 
dealing with the British Government at Ottawa. He reiterated that 
charge again this morning. I have the greatest respect for inv friend, 
Sir Abdur llahim, and 1 do not east the slightest doubt on his sincerity, 
patriotism or public service and I hope one may confidently expect that 
a gentleman of his eminent position in public life would concede even 
to his opponents that same sincerity of purj^osc which we all recognise 
in him. I would respectfully tell him, Sir, that in this matter of procedure, 
at any rate, my Honourable friend is under a very serious misapprehen- 
sion. " As one who has taken part in the Ottawa discussions right from 
their very inception, let me assure my Honourable friend that the pro- 
cedure followed in the discussions between the representatives of the 
British Govcniment and the representatives of the Government of India 
was exactly the same as was followed between the representatives of the 
British Government and any other Dominions. My Honourable friend 
quoted a passage from the speech of Mr. Stanley Baldwin in supporti 
of his own contention. I am afraid, my Honourable friend has entirely 
misunderstood the purport of that passage. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: It is plain English. 

Mr. R. E. Shanonukham Ghetty: What exactly happened with regard 
to the negotiations between the British Government and the Government 
of India was this. The Delegates of the Government of India met the 
Ottawa Committee of the British Cabinet in London during the second 
week (Of May and it was on that occasion that the speech to which my 
Honourable friend has alluded was made by Mr. Stanley Baldwin. Soon 
after the formal meeting with a special Committee of the British Cabinet, 
the British Government handed over to us as the representatives of the 
Government of India a schedule containing the list of commodities on 
which Great Britain would like to have a preferential treatment in the 
Indian market. Similar schedules w^ere handed over to representatives 
of Dominion Governments. It is no doubt true that in the case of certain 
Dominions discussions had started ;at 'an earlier stage than when the 
discussion started with the Government of India, but that does 
not mean that there was any difference in the procedure between 
the British Government and the Government of India and that between 
the British Government and the Dominion Governments. In fact, even 
certain Dominion Governments like that of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia followed exactly the identical procedure that we of the Indian 
Delegation followed in London and it was later on recognised on all quarters 
that the concentration of discussion directly between the representatives 
of the various Governments at London was more conducive to expediting 


^Speech not revised by the Honourable Member. 
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business than the discussion carried on by correspondence between certain 
Dominions and the British Government. Sir, 1 can assure my Honourable 
friend that in this matter there was not the sli^^htest difference between 
the j)rocediirc followed between the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India on the one hand and the British Government and the 
Dominion Governments on the other. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab; Sikh); May I ask my Honourable 
friend at this stage whether the Dominion representatives consulted their 
commercial interests before going to London or not? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukhajn Ohetty: Sir, my Honourable friend again 
stated that the Government of India wore not free agents. I hope that 
1 am not giving away any of the secrets if I were to tell this House what 
exactly took place in the negotiations between the Government of India 
and the British Government. Speaking with all the responsibility that 
I have and with full first hand knowledge of the entire negotiations, I 
can state with confidence that not merely were the Government of India 
free agents in this respect, but that the .Delegates of the Government of 
India in London and Ottawa were, in the freest manner possible, free 
agents. (Applause.) When the Government of India Delegates got the 
schedules of the llritish Government, they began to examine them and, 
let mo assure my Tdonourahle friends in this House, that in every one 
of the proposals tliat were finally made (l)y the Government of India 
Delegates, the proposals were initiated by the Delegates of the Govern- 
ment of India and accejited by the Government of India. I must acknow- 
ledge, Sir, the fullest liberty that the Government of India gave to their 
Delegates in this respect and I would be failing in my duty if I did not 
take an early opportunity of paying my tribute to the work especially of 
one ill the Delegation to wlioso honesty of purpose the success of the 
Government of India Delegation was ultimately due. I mean the efforts 
of Sir George liainy. (Applause.) Sir, while Sir George Rainy was a 
Member of tbc Government of Fridia, wo all recognised that he was one 
actuated by the highest motives and lionesty of purpose. And after 
observing at close quarters the magnificent work that Sir George Rainy 
rendered for the cause of India for three months in London and Ottawa, 
I can say with the utmost confidence that, if t^ere is one person about 
whose honesty of purpose I cannot have the slightest doubt, it is Sir 
George Rainy. I go further and say, that if Sir George Rainy were sent 
as a plenipotentiary of the Government of India to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty with iiny country in the world, I would blind-folded sign 
that Agreement if Sir George Rainy were satisfied that the Agreement 
was justified. (Loud Applause.) Sir, as I observed the magnificent 
services that Sir George Rainy rendered to India during those three 
months I felt within myself that India could better be served by men 
with honesty of purpose combined with wisdom and knowledge than by 
men with blind patriotism combined with ignorance and prejudice. 

Sir, in the short time at my • disposal, I would refer only to one 
particular matter arising out of the report, a matter on which doubts 
have been cast by the Minority Report. T have always felt that if there 
is one part of the Agreement more than another about which there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that it is in the interest of India, it is the 
Supplementary Trade Agreement regarding iron and steel. And I was 
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rather surprised to find that even with regard to this Supplementary 
Agreenifint the Minority jMembers of the Special Committee were not 
prepared to concede that it was in the interest of India. They observe : 

“Wo feel that th© Legislature and the country will not feel happy over the fact 
that the Tata’s have to send their sheet bars to Britain for the manufacturo of 
galvanised sheets to be placed in the Indian market by Ihoir agents and the profits to be 
shared between the British manufacturers and Tata’s.” 

I will attempt to explain very briefly the implications of this 
Supplementary Trade Agreement regarding iron and steel. This House 
has recognised now for some time that the Indian iron and steel industry, 
is a great national asset and ibat it ought to be protected, and this House 
has amply protected this great national industry . At a very early stage 
in our deliberations in London, we found that negotiations were proceeding 
between the iron and si eel inanufacturers of the various countries in the 
British Empire with a view to arriving at some common scheme of industrial 
co-operation; and we found that in this matter at any rate wo could 
conclude a bargain which will be distinctly to the advantage of the Indian 
iron and steel industry. J^ut the scope of such an Agreement was 
necessarily very restricted. The Indian iron and steel industry is one of 
our great protected industries, and, in accordance with the principle that 
we kept before our minds during the whole course of discussions at London 
and Ottawa, we could not do anything which will detrimentally affect that 
scheme of protection. But we found that in the case of galvanised sheets, 
at any rate, there was scope for getting very effective help for the IndiAn 
iron and steel industry. 

The fiosition with regard to the Indian iron and steel industry is briefly 
this. \Vhen the Tariff Board recommended their scheme of protection, 
the Tariff Board calculated that the Tata Iron and Steel Company would 
be in a position to manufacture about 600,000 tons of iron and steel. In 
their calculation the 'rariff Board took into account the fact that the Bailway 
Administration in India would he in a position to place orders with Tata's 
for 200.000 tons of rails. The House knows that, as a result of the 
financial stringency, the Bailway Board failed to place this expected 
order for 200,0()0 tons of rails with Tata's. The result has been that though 
the maximum capacity of Tata’s to produce iron and steel is in the 
neighbourhood of 600,000 tons, they are today actually producing only 
about dOOjOOO tons; and it was this fall in the production which was not 
due to any causes for which Tata’s arc responsible that necessitated the 
grant of additional protection from time to time by this House. Now, we 
wanted to examine the question whether it would not be possible to open 
fresh outlets for increasing the production of 'fata Iron and Steel Works, 
and we found that in tlic case of galvanised sheet there was scope for 
rendering such a help to the Tata Company. 

The position about galvanised sheet is roughly this. In the year 1931- 
32, the consumption of galvanised sheet in India, was approximately 113,(X)0 
tons. Of these, about 29, (MX) tons were made by Tata’s and 84,000 tons 
were imported from abroad. We were told that, as a result of the 
extension of the galvanised plant, the Tata Company would be in a 
position to increase their output of galvanised sheet within the next few 
months to the extent of about 45.0()0 tons. We were further told that 
though the Tata Company had on hand schemes for installing two further 
units for converting sheet bar into galvanised sheets, it will be some time 
before, these units came into effective operation. 
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Now, it was under those circumstances, that we concluded the 
Supplementary Trade Agreement. What does that Agreement provide? 
That Agreement provides tha^ the duty on galvanised sheets imported from 
abroad will be Its. 83-12-0 as it is at present ; the duty on galvanised 
sheet imported from the United Kingdom will be Es. 53; and the 
duty oil galvanised sheets made from Indian sheet bars and sent from 
the United Kingdom will be Es. 30. In addition to this Trade Agreement 
that was made between the Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment, further business agreements have been made between the Tata Iron 
and Steel Comj])any and the British manufacturers of iron and s^eel. Now, 
under this Agreement between the manufacturers of both countries, it is 
arranged that the Tata Company will send to England about 80,000 tons 
of sheet bars for conversion into galvanised sheets, and that these finished 
galvanised sheets will be sent back to India at the lower rate of duty, 
that is, Es. 30 per ton. In addition, the Indian iron and steel 
manufacturers have been assured of a certain market for the Indian pig 
iron in the United Kingdom market. 8ir, this arrangement will enable 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company to rnanutacture an additional 80,000 tona 
of sheet bar; in other words, they wdll be enabled, as a result of this 
Agreement, to increase their production of Iron and steel from 400,000 tons 
to about 480,000 tons. And wo. naturally thought that to enable the Indian 
manufacturer to increase* the production by about 80,000 tons would 
result not merely in a substantial profit to the Indian steel manufacturer, 
but that it w^ould result in the lowering of tlie cost of production of all 
the 480-000 tons. Specially the arrangement with regard to the marketing 
cf tile Indian pig iron in iho United Kingdom market is a very valuable 
feature of the Agreement. The blast fiirance capacity in India is very 
considerable and we have depended on the Japanese market all these 
years, emd that market we have lost. And this opening that has now 
been obtained in the United Kingdom market for a minimum of 70,000 
tons of basic imri is one which will further help the Tata Company 
to reduce the cost of production. And, in these circumstances, Sir, we 
thought that this will not merely result in an immediate profit to the iron 
and steel manufacturer in India, but that wdien the next Statutory Inquiry 
comes, the total cost of production of the Tata Iron and Steel Works would 
be considerably lower than what it is at present. 

It is these considerations that led us to conclude this Supplementary 
Trade Agreement; and let me once again remind Honourable Members 
that, so far as this part of the Trade Agreement is concerned, it is to remain 
fn force only till the 31st March, 1934, when the Statutory Inquiry with 
regard to iron and steel will take place, after which we would bo entirely at 
liberty to do what we consider to be the best in the interests of the country. 
I hope this explanation would enable Honourable Members to appreciate 
the true implications of this Supplementary Trade Agreement. 

The tiine at my disposal would not permit me to touch on any other 
12 Noon occasion, I ventured to observe that when 

this Trade Agreement comes to be examined in the pure light of 
reason, it would be found to be of some advantage to the primary producers 
of this country and I cannot make any secret of the fact that I am greatly 
elated at the fact that, as a result of a closer scrutiny of this Trade 
Agreement, a number of my colleagues on the Special Committee were 
convinced that this Agreement is really in the best interests of the country. 
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I do not in the least deny the contention of my Honourable friend, Sir 
Abdur Rahim, that he has got the country behind him in the opposition 
to this Agreement. I know that the great volume of opinion outside this 
House is with my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim; but I am alsQ 
confident that if that great volume of opinion outside this House had an 
opportunity to examine this Agreement with the same amount of care 
with which my colleagues on the Special Committee examined it, they 
also would be converted in time to the view that I hold that this Agreement 
would be in the interests of India. But even if the majority outside 
this House were against this Trade Agreement, I would take consolation in 
the fact that on certain occasions at any rate one must choose between 
two alternatives, honesty and popularity ; and in this I had not the slightest 
doubt in my mind what is the alternative that I ought to choose, 
and I am glad that in this I was able to carry a great many of my 
colleagues with me. And I would still feel the satisfaction that he is a 
slave who will not dare to bo in the right with two or three. In this 
matter I feel a sense of satisfaction that I am in the right with at least 
some of my colleagues in this House who ought to know the full 
implications of this Agreement and that satisfaction I would continue to 
feel whatever may be the volume of opinion outside this House. (Cheers.) 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Clioia Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 hope you will allow me to deal with the subject 
on items as well, because I did not open my mouth on the previous 
occasion, because L was not in sound health. 

I hope you rom(anl)er that I put several questions on the floor of the 
House on tliis subject of the Ottawa Agreement and the Jlouourable Member 
in charge replied that it was very diflicult to collc(;t all those figures and 
refused to reply in detail to those questions. 1 say that if to collect 
the figures and place them before the House was so ditficult for Govern- 
ment, liovv" was it, or is it possible for us Members on this side of the House 
to collect those figures from tlie Sea-borne trade and other reports. Apart 
from this, in the Supplementary Question I drew attention to some 
figures which I wanted and which it was not i^ossiblc to collect from the 
books in the Library, and my Honourable friend, the Ccinmercc Member, 
asked mo to send him a letter about particular articles in which I would 
have been interested and then he would be ready to reply and to collect 
figures on these particular points for tho.se particuhul articles. Sir, I 
thank him for that, but I was not interested in one particular item only ; 
rather T was keen to know the figures for all the articles taken as a whole 
and I wanted to know the figures of all the commodities and all the 
subjects which were under the Trade Agreement. Sir, all my attempts . 
failed and Government did not inform us what wc wanted. They 
concealed the facts and figures from us. Further you are aware that 
even in the Committee stage the Members of the Committee were not in 
a position to get figures for all these commodities. They have examined 
only the export side and they could not examine the import side. May 
I ask, Sir, how far it is just to ask for our verdict without placing full 
facts before us? 

Coming to the point T will say that we should examine these things 
on three lines. Three questions arise out of it, the first is, whether we 
can compete in the matter of the articles with the other countries in the 
United Kingdom by getting the preference? The second question is, 
whether by contraction of market we can get just prices for our goods 
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•or not? The third question is, whether countries in the United Kingdom 
can consume all the articles produced by India and by other countries 
in the United Kingdom? 

If you will see the Schedule, you will find, first of all comes the wheat 
question. In this connection it is very clear that we have imposed taxes 
in the shape of protection duty on Australian wheat which was imported 
into Indiji and was ehea})er than Indian wheat. Now, I ask, Sir, when 
Indian wheat cannot compete with the Australian wheat in India, how 
is it possible tliat wo can compete with Australian wheat in the United 
Kingdom? In tea, Ceylon will be our competitor. The same case is 
for other commodities. Then, dealing with the third point I will deal 
witli oilseeds, hides and skins. You will find that the United Kingdom 
cannot consume the whole quantity. I will say about oilseeds that ground- 
nut supplied to the United Kingdom is only 10 per cent. — linseed 12 
per cent. — castor seed 12 per cent. — rai)ti seed 26 per cent. — and others 
20 per cent. Whereas the quantity of these articles that we supply to 
the other coiuitri(;s is as follows: ground-uuts 88 piT cent., linseed 88 
jier (*cnt., castor 88 per cent., rape seed 74 per cent, and others 74 per 
C(‘nt. This is the c<jridition of the oilsei'ds. 

Then comes the question of hides and skins In this connection I 
want to read a ])assagc from the Ictier which I have recjcived from the 
Aluslim Chamber of Common^', Calcutta, sent by Mr. Nauman, B.A., 
the ])r<unier (‘xporter of hide.s and skinn, because some of my Muslim 
friends are doubtful about this hides and skins question. So I want to 
place it before them. They say: 

“Sirangoly enough, theso arn ihc very oomniodit'o? which, though included in one 
form or other in the category of preferences, will suffer the most If the Agreement 
is carried out as Ihciv export to foreign roimtry is on such a large scale that in 
icomparisoii to it the export to the United Kingdom is a nonentity.” 

Here I will add that countries in the Ignited Kingdom aw?n India produce 
more hides and skins than is needed. Further, they say: 

“Tt. is an open sc'cret that the position of the hides and skins merchants is far 
from hfjppy a.s they have been experiencing for tlie last thice years continued depression 
in their trade. The only source of consolation for them consists in whatever exports 
they can make in raw hides and skins to Germany who is by far the largest buyer, ff 
over and above the 5 per cent, export duty whicli is already a serious stumbling 
block in their way, a further handicap in preference^! is imT)osed, there is great danger 
that even this last ray of lio})e may become extinct to them, as Germany’s attitude 
towards India is bound to be biassed and in consequence any action on her part to 
counteract the preferences will systematically put an end to the importation of Indian 
raw hides, etc., into Germany.” 

That is tho question of hides and skins. The second point is also against 
this Ottawa Agreement, beeaiise conlraetion of market will decrease the 
competing buytirs and the United Kingdom will dictate the price suitable 
to them. 

• 

Similarly if you will examine — and my other friends have said it — ^by 
the preferences which have been given to India, India is not going to 
gain anything. The preferences are given to such commodities for which 
India either has got a sort of monopoly or has no chance to compete with 
other countries in the United Kingdom. 

My Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, has solved the question 
of the mathematical problem that the balance of trade of the whole 
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world is always zero. (Laughter.) But, Sir, mathematical problems 
cannot solve the practical questions. If you will permit me, Sir, I will 
relate a story which I remember. A marriage party was going to a 
certain place and there was a river in. the way* and when they feamo 
there, the fatbcr of the bridegroom asked his "elder son who "was an 
Engineer with "a sound knowledge in Mathematics whether it was possible 
to cross the river or not. The boy sent a man to nu'asure the depth of 
water and the man measured it and said that the depth of w^ater was 
one foot at one place and- two feet at another place, and again at one 
place it was 25 ft. and in another place it was BO ft. while in the end 
it was ft. and in the very end six inches. The total length of the 
river was 20 ft. The mathematician son then began to calculate and 
came to the conclusion that the average depth of water in the river was 
about three feet, and then divided the average depth of water on the 
number of the men in the party and said that the average depth of water 
per head came to less than one inch and advised the marriage party that 
there was no harm for the whole party crossing the river. (Laughter.) 

I do not v/ant to narrate the result and leave the mystery for the decision 
of the House. So these mathematical calculations are not useful in 
practical life, and, if this House were to accept the mathematical results 
deduced by my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, the same results which 
attended the marriage party would follow in this case. T can conscientiously 
say that this Agreement is injurious to this country. There is no doubt 
about it. We are not going to gain anything from this Agreement. 

Sir, at the same time I will say that it is not our duty only to make 
speeches here or to point out that this thing is bad or that thing is not 
bad. Our duty is to suggest practical methods to Government. If we 
cannot reject an injurious measure, then what is our duty? 

An Honourable Member: To resign. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Our duty is to decrease the injuries, to mini- 
mise the harmful effects of the measure. Tt is quite clear that we arc in ;i 
minority.* Government have an, overwhelming ^majority. There are 40 
Nominated Members, there Jire 10 Membersi lof the European jGrou]), 
and there is another United Party which has come into existence, and 
so on. There is no doubt we are in a minority, but merely saying that 
this measure is injurious and that we should reject it is not sufficient 
for us. When we cannot reject any measure, then what is our duty? 
Our duty is to try to decrease the injurious effect of the measure. 
Even if "no body from amongst the Opposition goes to the Select Com- 
mittee, Government is sure to pass this Resolution, and the Bill will be 
sent to a Select Committee composed of the habitual supporters of the 
Government. I, therefore, appeal to the Leader of my Party and to the 
other Members of my Party as well who think that this Agreement is 
injurious that they should go to the Committee and decrease the injurious 
effects of the Bill. 

Now, Sir, there are three ways to give preference. T want to deal 
with this question, because I am not aware who will be in the Committee, 
and to enlighten the House I will suggest only one thing. There are 
three kinds of giving preference. We can give preference either bv 
increasing the rate for other countries or by decreasing the rate on British 
goods, or something by decreasing and something by increasing. In my 

b 
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opinion, if the Treasury Benches are bent upon giving preference to 
British goods, then the only course is to decrease the taxes on British 
goods and not to increase the taxes on foreign goods. In dealing with 
this question, Sir, I will say that India has been over-taxed now. We, 
Indians, are poor, and there is no doubt about it. We generally use 
Japanese and German goods, because they are cheap. So if Government 
will increase the taxes on foreign goods which we generally purchase, we 
will have to pay higher prices in future. What we sell is already very 
cheap and we do not get fair return, while what we are to purefiase is 
too costly. Therefore, I suggest that we should not increase the taxes 
on foreign goods .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Member will please conclude within three minutes more. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Before closing my speech, I will say this, 
that if Government are going to increase the taxes on foreign goods, it will 
be dis{)strous to India. If they dared to make money by this preference 
policiv^ they will be responsible for the result. If the last drop of Indian 
l)lood which they have taken in the shape of surcharge imposed by Sir 
George Schuster is not going to quench the thirst of the Treasury Benches, 
then we cannot help any more. We cannot boar any more taxation, and 
if Government are going to give preference to British goods by increasing 
the taxes on foreign goods, then, I again say, it will be disastrous to India 
and it will create a revolution in the country. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, if I 
rise today to take port in this debale, it is not because I think that 
I can contribute very much in the way of argument on the merits of 
flic case in addition to all that has been said and written already, all that 
has been said in very able speeches in the first debate such as that which 
w^as made by my friend, the Deputy President, all that has been said 
in the very lucid Rcpoi't prepared by the Special Committee of this 
Assembly, all that has been said in a series of particularly convincing 
speeches to which we have listened both yesterday and today, speeches 
like that made by my friend, the Leader of the Nationalist Party, by 
Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmad, by Mr. Burt, by Bhai Parma Nand, by Mr. Mody, 
and this morning again by my friend, the Deputy President. Sir, I think 
every man who will sit and study carefully all that has been said on 
this subject cannot remain unconvinced, cannot retain the earlier prejudices 
with which this whole matter was viewed. If I speak today, I wish rather 
to put certain broader aspects of the whole matter before the House, and 
I wish to speak as one who witnessed the actual negotiations at Ottawa 
and still retains some very vivid impressions of what happened on that 
momentous occasion. But before I turn to those wider aspects, there are 
one or two points with which I feel that I must deal. 

In the first place, as regards the financial aspects of this measure, the 
Honourable Member who has just s.poken has very kindly offered us 
‘‘enlightenment” on that subject. Honourable Members will find what 
our actual proposals are from the Bill which, has been before them for 
some days. The only point which I wish now to emphasise is this, that 
the whole of those proposals has been prepared with the express design 
of producing results which will not appreciably affect the tax revenue of 
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the country. One has to work on certain estimates and calculations. One 
has to make estimates of what, if any, the diversion of trade is going to 
be of imports from foreign countries, to imports from Great Britain, as a 
result of the preference. Having made those estimates, it is merely a 
matter of arithmetical calculation to devise a scheme which will produce 
oxactly the same results as regards revenue as the existing schedule of 
duties. We believe that what wo are proposing to the House will have 
no appreciable effect on the revenue returns, and, therefore, will not have 
any effect on the prospects of further taxation. 

There is another point, a point which was touched on by Mr. Mody 
in his speech yesterday, — ^the effe(*t on the consumer. Here, again, we 
believe that the continued competition, the very keen competition to 
which the trade of every country is subjected today, that very keen 
< 5 ompetition will continue between foreign goods and British goods, so 
that if British goods get the advantage of a ten per cent, preference over 
foreign goods, and if that advantage is translated into terms of duty by 
giving the British goods a five per cent, lower duty than they have at 
present and putting on foreign goods a five per cent, higher duty than 
they bear at present, we believe that the competition will tend to reduce 
the prices at which foreign goods are sold to the level of the British 
goods, and that in the long run the tendency will be that the consumer 
.will benefit from those changes. That, T admit, is a matter which must 
be carefully watched in the future, but that at present is our confident 
belief. 


Then, Sir, among other points which seem to be exercising the minds 
of some of my Honourable friends opposite, there is tliat point of possible 
retaliatory measures, and I believe that some of my Honourable friends, 
particularly from the Punjab, have a fear lest, as an indirect result of 
this whole measure, countries like Japan may take retaliatory measures 
against Indian cotton, and that, thonfforc, much wider damage may ne 
done than the benefit which could possibly accrue from the preferences 
under this Agreement. 1 think that if any Honourable Member has fears 
about cotton? he should realise that the occasion on which those fears 
ou"ht to have been expressed \vas a few months ago when at the urge t 
request of the Indian maunfacturOs the import duty on Japanese piece- 
Roods was increased to 50 per cent. That was a 

of far more intensity than anythinj? whicli is contemplated m this A-re.^ 
That was an occasion on which those, fears migtit have arisen and 

falling off in the demand for Indian cotton. ISio- Th . 

falling off in the demand for Indian cotton neither m le ‘ ‘ 

phases of Indian cotton ^n the piirchases of any otho^ 

Indian cotton continues to hold its place today Xh tl^oy arc sold, 
quantities that are sold and as regnr s ^ ^ is above the 

Indian cotton still cornmands i.v- I should like to say 

normal parity. While T am . r nrimary agricultural products 

Ihi.. There ». T bel..™, ho “Xe f.TOoSe^T^ ” 
m the ™rM lodw wfw „X,loeks pilini! «p. .The 

regards the exports of ^ years increasingly 

statistical position is and has been f th^ Honourable 

Ser.’JlS^ f A I h. .-e^ .0 

e.j’^&^S'ihr.SS’Khe W .hfeh i. 
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and has been made in very emphatic terms by my Honourable and learned 
friend, Sir Abdur Eahim, today, that the Indian Delegation were not free 
Hgents in this matter. Sir, that charge has been answered 


T Abdur Kahim: May I say a word by way of personal explanation? 
I did not say that the Delegates were not free agents; I said that the 
Government of India were not free agents. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I accept my Honourable and 
learned friend s explanation and I am quite prepared to deal with that 
point as well as witli the actual words that I used. The charge which 
my Honourable and learned friend made was answered in much more 
eloquent language than I can aspire to, by my Honourable friend, the 
Deputy /President. My task now, therefore, is no^ to make any original 
contribution on this matter, but simply to endorse what he said. I myself 
was not a member of the Delegation so far as tariffs were concerned, 
but T came into their discussions rather as a spectator when we met 
together on the steamer crossing the Atlantic to Canada. I can tell my 
Honourable friends that fit that time when we discussed the matter on 
the ship, no decision of any kind had been taken; all the decisions, all 
the plans as to what we should do at Ottawa were completed on the ship. 
My Honourable friends wore completely free agents. They discussed the 
matter with every sort of possible variation as to what could be done,, 
with complete freedom on the ship, and the only authority to which they 
had to refer their proposals, as they finally produced them, were the 
Government of India. The Government of India — and here I can perhaps 
speak with greater authority than my Honourable friend, the Deputy 
President, — the Government of India were throughout, both as regards 
the proposals and as regards the selection of the delegates, given an 
entirely free hand. The Secretary of State absolutely respited the fiscal 
autonomy convention. We operated with complete freedom, and for any 
results that have been achieved the Government of India must bear the 
full and sole responsibility. 

In this connection I would like to refer to what was done by Lord 
Curzon’s Government in this matter. That has been a frequent subject 
of discussion in this debate; and a frequent, charge that has been rnade 
against our present proposals is that we have departed from the principles 
which were laid down thirty years ago by Lord Curzon’s Government. 

I would like to sav with reference to that in the first place that conditions 
are now entirely different. The position as regards Indian tariffs is entirely 
different to /what it was in Lord Curzon’s days, but a much greater 
difference still is, of course, the policy of the British Government. Again, 
a third difference is the condition of the world today. We have to cai^ 
on trade in conditions today for which there has been no parallel in the 
history of the world, and it becomes more and more necessary for every 
country that wishes to maintain its place to desi^ a deliberate plan for 
its economic policy. It cannot maintain its position merely by siting 
idle and following the old-established principles of free trade. Those days 
are gone and /many of us who are free traders at heart profoundly 
it. But we have to face the facts. That, however, is not the point tnac 
I really wished to make in this connection. I wished to call the attention 
of the House to what really were Lord Ourzon’s feelings on this matter.. 
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There is on record a very interesting speech made by Lord Curzon in the 
House of Lords on May 21st, 1908. In that speech he explained the 
motives which prompted that famous Despatch of 1903, and these were 
his words: 

“May I confess that our real apprehensions when drawing up the Despatch about 
the fiscal future of India were not so much economic as political ? We said to ourselves 
what guarantee should we have if any new system were proposed, that India would 
have free speech in the discussion of the subject, or a free judgment in its decision? . . 
(Wq had no objection in 'principle to a system of preferential tariffs^ and he ended h/is 
speech thus.) If we could understand that in any Imperial Conference which takes 
place the interests of India would be fairly considered; if a pledge could be given 
that no system will be forced on her in deference to pressure from England, or from 
any part of England, which is not suited to her own interests, or that she will not 
be called upon to accept any system devised exclusively in the interests of England, 
and that in the event of no such solution being found practicable, she will be left 
in the enjoyment of the degree of fiscal liberty which she now enjoys, t^^en J believe 
that India, so far as I have any right to speak on her behalf, would gladly join in 
any such Conference as I have spoken of, and tliat she would welcome any practical 
scheme of fiscal reform embracing preferential tariffs within the Empire, because she 
is already in favour of the main principles whicli underlie that reform, and because 
in the respects to which I have referred she has already put into practical operation 
some of the most effective means of carrying those principles int-o effect.” 

Now, Sir, I maintain that those political conditions which Lord Curzon 
laid down have now been fulfilled, and there can be no doubt in the mind 
of any one who has had any part in these negotiations and discussions 
that India, so far as she is represented now by the present Government, 
had an absolutely free hand in this matter, and that the Government, in 
fulfilling their responsibility in that connection, were actuated by one 
motive and one motive only and that was the best interests of India. 
And, Sir, this Government, going beyond what has boon done by any 
Government in any of the Dominions, have afforded this House an 
opportunity for examining 'the whole proposals which, I say, is not 
paralleled in the case of any other part of the Empire. As a result of 
that examination, an overwhelming majority of the representatives chosen 
by this House to examine the matter have come to the considered conclu- 
sion that this Agreement is in the interests of India. 

Now, Sir, I wish to turn from that to what I have always felt to be 
the real issue in this matter. And that is an issue of which we have 
heard surprisingly little. I believe that on its merits fhis Agreement is 
in the interests of India and, I believe, that those who are prepared to 
listen to reason and to let that influence their mind must have been 
convinced by the speeches which have been made, and by the report of 
the Committee that that is the case. But that is not what I have in 
mind as the real issue. The importance of any advantage which India 
can get out of this Agreement pales into insignificance in comparison 
with the importance of what, is the real issue in this matter. The real 
issue in the matter is this — is India to join the economic group of the^ 
•British Commonwealth of Nations or is India to cut herself adrift and 
stand alone for all time. That, Sir, is the real issue and I do not believe 
that there is any Honourable Member in this House who, if he himself 
sat here and had to carry on his shoulders the responsibility of answering 
that question, could possibly answer it in any other way than that in 
.which we and our delegates have done. (Applause.) Sir, I fully concede 
to my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, complete hon^ty in the 
line which he has taken; but I would put this to him. It is a very easy 
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line to take. He himself has told us that we are assured, of a majority 
over this measure. He, therefore, has accepted the position that it is 
bound to go through. That being so, nothing which he says is likely 
to influence the actual result. He is not standing out in the cold liable 
to be blown upon by the tempest that would arise if we rejected this 
Agreement and, if India had to stand alone in the world. He has not 
got to face that alternative. He can adopt the easy course of pointing 
to details in the Agreement where he thinks India has not got quite all 
that she ought to get or to other points where the results are uncertain. 
That, Sir, is a very easy task, but I put it to him if he had to choose 
now if India shall join this new movement for economic co-operation 
witliin the Krnpire or if she should take the terrible risk of standing on 
her own and rejecting the proffered hand, would ho dare to take that 
risk? I believe, Sir, that he would not, and as I have sat through this 
debate or as I read the four days discussion which preceded it, I have 
asked myself what would Honourable Members have said and what 
would the public of India have said if we, who carry the responsibility 
of Government today, had declined to take p^art in this Ottawa Conference 
and if we had not been able, through the great ability of our delegates, 
to produce to them an Agreement which offers India a profitable entry 
into the British Commonwealth of Nations and to the British economic 
group. They would have said that we had been guilty of the grayest 
possible dereliction of duty. And they would have been right. ^ 

Now, Sir, I wish to say something on the value of Indian co-operation 
in this British economic group, I wish to explain to the House why I 
myself, and my colleagues, attach such tremendous importance to India's 
entry into this group. Since I last spoke in this House, I have had the 
opportunity of going over a great part of the world and talking at first 
hand with those who are responsible for the finances of a great part of the 
world today. I h,ave seen conditions in Canada, and in the United 
States. I have talked with those who are responsible for the finances 
of Australia, Now Zealand, South Africa and most of the European 
countries. I do not believe there are many Members in this House nor 
of the public in India who have the least appreciation of what are the 
conditions in the world today, of what terrible dangers hang over every 
country, of the instability which exists everywhere, of the threats which 
are menacing the existence not merely of Governments but of the whole 
social and economic order on which the world has built up its present 
position. Now, Sir, amidst all these dangers, amid the tremors which 
may presage a violent earthquake, I believe that there is only one solid 
bit of ground in the world today and that is the ground of those territories 
which are working together within the British group. I believe the only 
sure foundation for the continuance of trade and the whole^ economy of 
the world, as we have Iniown it, the only sure foundation in the world 
today is British credit, British honesty and British commercial integrity. 
Some people would pin their faith on gold regarding gold as the ulti- 
mately secure form of investment. But what is the use of gold in the 
world if gold, as a basis of currency, is no longer of any value, and hw 
can it function as a basis of currency unless the world continues on the 
established economic principles? If those go, then gold becomes com- 
pletely valueless. You cannot eat it; and the amount that wl he 
required for jewellery and the arts is of negligible importance. Indeed no 
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one would require that in the conditions which would then arise. But, 
on the basis of British honesty and British commercial integrity, we have 
something to lean upon. And it is a very remarkable fact that, since 
the British Government decided to unlink their currency from gold, sterling 
has become the reliable standard of value in the world. It is sterling 
which is stable, and it is gold which is soaring about m the heights, 
unrelated to any reasonable value for commodities. Sir, I have no time 
to enlarge on that point, but I commend it to the serious attention of my 
Honourable friends. If there are any who seek for some practical indica- 
tion of what membership of the British Group means today, I would like 
to put before the House one fact. It is merely illustrative, but I think 
it is very significant. If we turn back to 1929, that is to say, to the 
beginning of the present crisis, and compare the credit of India with, let 
us say, the credit of Japan — a country which has always been quoted 
to us as one which manages its affairs extremely well in the national 
interests — we find that in 1929 the credit of Japan stood very nearly on 
the same level as the credit of India. What is the position today? I 
have looked up the latest London papers which we have — the papers of 
the 17th November — and I find that Japanese 6 per cent, sterling Bonds 
in London stand at about 68, Japanese 5 per cent. Bonds at about 58, 
Japanese per cent, dollar Bonds in New York at 63. The yield is thus 
very nearly on a 10 per cent, basis. But Indians 3^ per cent, securities 
stood on the date to which I am referring at about 85; that is to say, 
our Si per cent, securities in London stood at about 17 points higher than 
Japanese 6 per cent, securities. Now, I think that is a very good indica- 
tion of what being a member of the British Group" means today, and I 
again venture to commend that also to the serious consideration of my 
Honourable friends. 

Sir, the time is short and 1 do not wish to detain the House, but 
before 1 close I should like to add two other points as regards the reasons 
why I feel it so important that India should continue to remcm a member 
of the British Group. It is not merely in India's direct material interests 
that it is so necessary. It is because I feel that India, being a part of 
that Group, will add to the strength of that Group : and in the strength 
of the British Group lies really the surest hope of some recovery from the 
present evils from which the world is suffering. There was a striking 
passage in a speech made by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, to which I listened 
the other day in Parliament in London, when he opened the debate on 
the Ottawa Agreement. He there called the attention of the House to 
the fact that all nations today were inter-connected, and that no nation 
could go down into the morass of economic depression without depressing 
the fortunes of its neighbours. But he went on from that to say, con- 
versely, that if any group can pull itself out of the morass and get on 
to surer ground, then it can help the other nations of the world; and he 
said that if the British Group, as a result of this Agreement, can move 
towards security and prosperity, then it could lend a helping hand tO 
other nations, and that is going to be the brightest hope for getting away 
from our present troubles. Sir, I believe that to be very true, for, if 
there is one group which has shown a broad view of the international 
position and has shown a desire to help the world to recpver its prosperity, 
it is the British Group : and by joining the British Group, by strengthening 
the hands of the British Group, India will be contributing to the chances 
of recovery of the world.* 
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There is another aspect of the same idea, a rather more personal one 
that I wish to put before the House. Sir, it was my good fortune to be 
present at Ottawa. As I have already said, I was not a member of the 
Tariff Delegation. I was interested merely in the question of currency 
aTul monetary reform; and, therefore, if I say anything now in praise of 
the Indian Delegation, it is not of myself that 1 am speaking, for I am 
not included. Sir, I think one of the most vivid impressions which 1 have 
retained from my visit to Ottawa is that of the brilliant success achieved 
by the Indian Delegation (Loud Applause); and in witnessing that, 

I felt that I saw a new vision of the future — Sir, it was admitted on all 
hands that Sir Atul Chatterjce, the Leader of the Indian Delegation, 
stood out Jrom all tlio Leaders of the other Delegations for his ability 
in the conduct of affairs. (Loud Applause.) I will sptvre the blushes 
of nty Honourable friend, the Deputy President, and the other members 
of the Delegation and will not expressly extend that compliment at this 
moment to them. Dnt, Sir, the work of ilic Indian Delegation conjured 
up in my mind the vision of Imperial Conferences in the future; and it 
was brought home to mo, in a way which I have never realised before, 
of what enormous value the contribution of representatives like those 
which India sent to Ottawa would be to the deliberations of the Empire 
in the future. (Loud Applause.) India is able to supply men with 
long traditions behind them, men who will bring n new outlook to bear 
on the whole question, and T am convinced that India’s part in the 
deliberations of the future will not only be of enormous advantage to 
herself but to the Empire as a whole. (Hear, hear.) Sir, in Ottawa T 
think 1 may say that wo worked together in a spirit of comradeship which 
it is perhaps difficult to preserve amid the political controversies that 
surround us here. I think we felt on our side an enormous admiration 
for our Indian colleagues. It was a pleasure and pride to iis, to Sir 
George Rainy and to myself, to servo under an Indian Loader like Sir 
Atul Chatterjee, and I hope our Indian colleagues on their side felt equal 
pleasure in working with us. The Deputy President has already paid 
a tribute to Sir George Rainy and I was very glad to hear him do it. That 
was a splendid illustration of the idea which is in my own mind. I think 
if Honourable Members would cease looking for points of criticism in 
the details of this Agreement, if they would try to realise that what 
happened at Ottawa was something which has enormously enhanced the 
prestige of India, which has firmly established a place for India — and I 
would say an independent place for India — in the future discussions of 
the ropresentfitives of the British Commonwealth of Nations, I think if 
they would take that attitude, then they would approach this Agreement 
in a. quite different spirit to that which we have had illustrated in some 
of the speeches which have been made today. Sir, I would appeal to 
those who mav still be in doubts as to which way they should cast their 
votes — I would appeal to them to appreciate the broader aspects of this 
question. I would appeal to them not to destroy the spirit of the work 
which was done by their Delegates at Ottawa; not to destroy the spirit 
of Imperial co-operation which has been given such a strong start at 
Ottawa; and I would say to them: ‘Respond to that in a generous way; 
let us have no meagre majority: let us havo as big a majority as wo can 
get to convince the world that India is ready to take her part in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and to reciprocate the appreciation 
which on the British side is given to»Ker. f Applause.) 
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Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I am not a commercial man and 1 know nothing about the commercial 
intricacies which can follow by this Agreement, but I wish to express my 
view only as a laymai^ and as a producer. 

I sat in the Committee and if I had not done so I would be the 
last person to stand up and make a speech in the House today. But 
when £ sat there and listened to the evidence which came before the 
Committee, I confess that I was not impressed at all by the evidence 
of those gentlemen who seem to have created such a good impression on 
the mind of my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim. I thought that 
they were talking just like a student who has read only in the books and 
had no practical experience of the world or of the commerce which we 
wanted to listen. Sir, I will confine myself to a very few remarks and 
I do not wish to go into the details which have been dealt with very 
ably by other Honourable Members. My remarks vvill be confined to the 
agricultural produce. India, Sir, has got a big population. About 8() per 
cent, of the people live in the villages and entirely dcipond upon the 
agricultural produce. The interest of this 80 per cent, of the population 
is really the interest of India. It cannot be said that about 15 per cent, 
population which is living in the cities can override the 80 per cent, 
population which is living from hand to mouth. 

Now, Sir, the advantage which I (ian see by this Ottawa Agreement 
is the giving of preference to the Indian producer by raising the level of 
prices in England and .thereby raising the price in the world. All the 
benefit that will accuro from this Agreement will go into the pockets of 
the people who are engaged either as farmers themselves or as field ^ 
labourers. That is bound to raise the prices, because all this benefit 
will go into their pockets. Now, whatever the disadvantage there may be 
it is not going to affect the agricultural producer in any way. No 
Honourable Member has been able to convince me. nor the witnesses who 
appeared before the Committee could convince them that the benefit 
was not going to accrue from the exports which we were going to have. 
The exports, so far as the Agreement is concerned, are going to bring the 
benefit to the teeming millions of India and this factor will redeem a bit 
the position of the starving millions of India in the matter of their daily 
requirements. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Sadiq Hasan, said yesterday that tlie 
cotton of the Punjab was going to be adversely affected, because Japan 
was going to retaliate. I cannot understand his theory. To my mind, he 
could not convince the House at all that Japan was going to retaliate 
in any way. Japan can purchase this class of cotton only from India. 
There is no other competitor of this class of cotton in the world. 8o, 
if Japan wishes to retaliate, then there can be two kinds of retaliation. 
One is that she will refuse to purchase any cotton from India. If they 
were to do so, it would mean the closing up of all their factories which 
are manufacturing cotton goods. This. I am sure, Japan can never afford 
to do. If Japan does not wish to close her mills, then she must purchase 
cotton from India. The other way to retaliate can be that they may not 
be willing to purchase our cotton "at this price. If they do not purchase 
at this price and the producer a«,ys that he is not going to sell at a lower 
price, naturally they will come to some agreement, because one is anxious 
to sell and the other is anxious to buy and the level of the price can never 
go down. So I cannot understand how Japan can retaliate. 
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Another remark was made by my Honourable friend, Baja Bahadur 
Krishnamaeliariar, yesterday and he "read out a passage from the Beport 
of the Committee about wheat. He said that he* did not know how the 
wheat was going to be affected and this morning a similar remark was 
made by Mr. Maswood Ahmad. He said when Indian wheat could not 
compete Avith Australian wheat in India, how could it compete in the 
United Kingdom? I think these remarks were made, because the 
Honourable Members do not know the real position. I am afraid they 
have not properly studied this problem or the figures. If they had gone 
through the figures which were supplied to the Members of the Committee, 
they would have been convinced by them at the very first glance. I had 
my own doubts and I still have certain doubts, but I think the position 
has been made very clear to me as far as wheat goes. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, also made a few remarks to the effect that 
Indian wiieat could not compete with the Australian wheat even in India 
itself. Well, Sir, that is a position which he has taken up without giving 
even a moment’s thought. Australian wheat was, as far as I know, never 
sold in Delhi or in the centre of India, jind the Australian wheat can never 
compete with the Indian wheat in the central parts of India. Australian 
wheat was imported at Bombay and Calcutta and the Indian wheat could 
not compete witli it there, because of the railwcay freight which is very 
high. I came to know froin some of my friends who wanted to purchase 
Indian wheat and the Punjab wheat in Calcutta. They purchased it at 
Karncln instead of at Ly allpur. It costs them much less to take the Punjab 
wheat from Lyallpur to Karachi and then ship it to Calcutta than to 
take it »»y rail from Lyallpur to Calcutta. That is the real 

1 p.M. difficulty in the way of the producer of wheat in the 

Punjab and the United Provinces. We can now see the prices. 
In 1927, the price of wheat which was imported into the United 
Kingdom from India was £12/7 per ton; in 1928, it was 

£12/2 per ton. Then, in 1929, it came down to £11/1 per ton. Then 
came up the crops of 1930. In 1930, India produced about two million 
tons as surplus wheat than was the average production of the past years. 
So did Canada and so did Australia. These three countries produced about 
six million tons more than their average production and that brought down 
the prices to a great extent, because the purchasers were very few. And 
at once we find that in 1930 the price instead of 12*2 or 11*1 came down 
to 8*3 per ton. In 1930, this could not be sold and the surplus produce 
was collected in all the countries. The effect was that in 1931 the prices 
went down to 6*5. From 12 7 it come down to 6*5. This brought 
ruin on the agriculturists in India, because wheat is the real 
standard of value in India and everything is sold in India according 
to the relative value of wheat. Wheat is the determining factor 
of the commodities or daily requirements in India. If wheat 

becomes cheap, ghee is bound to become cheap, maize is bound 
to become cheap, fodder is bound to become cheap, and the people who 
cannot sell their produce at a higher rate have got very little money in 
their po»*kets to purchase manufactured goods either made in India or 
mported into India from outside. So the whole economic condition of 
India depends upon the relative value of wheat. So, in order to make 
India a rich country, wheat must be sold at a high price. 

Now, Sir, I will give one more instance and that will convince my 
Honourable friends who have got some doubts as I myself bad. The 
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United Kingdom imports about 6^ million tons of wheat every year. Out 
of this, 2^ million tons come from the Empire countries, that is, Canada, 
India and Australia. And three million tons of wheat are imported into 
England every year from foreign countries, that is, United States of 
America, Argentino and Ilussia. So more wheat is supplied to England by 
the foreign countries and our normal production in India is about 
million tons. Now, our capacity of growing wheat in 1930 has shown that 
India can produce lOJ million tons, that is, two million tons over and above 
our average production. India’s capacity to grow two million tons more 
can be achieved every year if we can find a world market. If we can 
sell our wheat in the United Kingdom, we can certainly grow two million 
tons over and above our production at present. This we could supply 
to the United Kingdom if we could find a favourable market at our cost 
of production. That cost of production can be affected and we can 
compete only in two ways. The first is, if the cost of production in other 
countries rises; secondly, if we can decrease our cost of production; and, 
thirdly, if there is a duty on the produce of the foreign suppliers. What 
this Agreement amounts to is that they are going to put about nine 
shillings and a few pence more over every ton on the import of foreign 
wheat. This means that the prices at which they have been supplying 
in England will rise, and if the price of foreign wheat rises, this gives 
us an opportunity to sell our wheat even cheaper than theirs if we sell 
it at nine shillings more than we are doing now. This means that we 
will be still selling at six pence less per ton and getting higher prices in 
India for wheat. 

Leaving this aside, another question which comes up is whether we 
shall be able to achieve this or not. The only thing we can do is this 
that at present we have to see the circumstances and we have to afford 
an opportunity to the producers. Wo cannot say. that this result will be 
achieved in a day or two or even in a year. An opportunity has to be 
afforded to the producer and this opportunity is afforded by the present 
Agreement by raising the level of prices. And, I am sure, that India will 
not have the prices that prevailed in the last two years. One effect which, 
I am sure, will be produced on wheat by this Agreement is very import- 
ant. At Lyallpur, the price of wheat at the crop time, in May or June, was 
Es. 1-6-0 per maund, the lowest for very many years, and in the villages 
it went down to Es. 1-2-0 per maund. In Meerut, Hapur and Delhi 
wheat was sold in May and June at 23 seers a rupee whereas we find 
that at present it is 12 seers a rupee. Where has that money gone to? 
Has the producer gained anything? Has the consumer gained anything? 
The producer sold 'his produce at 23 seers a rupee in the month of June, 
because they could not afford to keep it lying after June. They must pay 
the Government revenue. The producer sold it at that time jxnd now 
the consumer is purchasing it at 12 seers to the rupee, this means that 
all this money is going into the pocket of the middleman. Ho is selling 
for two rupees the same thing which he purchased for one rupee and this 
was the result, because there was no export of wheat at that time. 
Nobody from outside was willing to purchase a single maund of wheat in 
the month of May and June from the Indian producer and that is why 
this was the result. As soon as this happened, that effect has been 
achieved. We will ask the Government, later on, that the Government 
should come for the help of the producer not only by extending the period 
of the import duty on wheat which they brought about two years ago,, 
but to continue that for several years more; but also by two other 
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methods: one of them will be by reducing the freight for wheat to the 
port towns of Calcutta, Karachi and Bombay, and another by asking 
the British Government to put up their demand of purchasing any wheat 
whatever they require in the month of May and June and not in October 
or November as they have been doing in the past. As I have not got 
much time at my disposal I will conclude and I will only say that I have 
looked into the side for which preference is going to be given on the 
imports and 1 find that all those articles which are going to be imported 
they are not going to affect even a little bit any of the people who are 
living in the villages. All those commodities are meant for the rich people 
and, therefore, I do not look to the interests of the rich people as the 
interests of India: the poor agriculturist's interest is the interest of India 
and, therefore, I support. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty 'Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) 
ill the Chair. 


Mr. N, N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muharnmadan 
Rural) : Sir, in spites of the very honoured and respected names which I 
find among the signatories to the Report before this House, 1 am con- 
strained to say that the Report, in my humble opinion, is a very 
disappointing document. r. 

Mr. S. 0. Mittra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Hear, hear. 

An Honourable Member: Is that so? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: In spite of the remarkable speech that the 
Honourable the Finance Member delivered this morning, I feel convinced 
that the Report has got nothing to commend itself. (“Hear, hear" from 
the "Nationaliat Benches,) I have carefully gone through the whole 
Report, read it at the top, in the middle, as well as at the end, and I have 
found nothing in it. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Very good. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: In the beginning of the first paragraph, the 
Committee state that they have made a thorough examination of the 
material which was supplied to them. At the end of the same paragraph, 
they say that they have not been able to make a full examination of a 
most iriaterial side of the question. Sir, if words have got any meaning, 
this statement in the Report makes the Report start with a very adverse 
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presumption against it, and that presumption is confirmed when wo pro* 
ceed to analyse the statements made in the body of the Beport. Jn the 
middle of the Report, in paragraph 17, the Honourable Members lay down 
a proposioion contained in a quotation from the writings of a Reader in 
Economics of the Bombay University. They say, they fully agree with the 
view propounded in that quotation. With all respect, i say. Sir, that in the 
circumstances of the present discussion the proposition laid down in that 
quotation is of extremely doubtful validity, for it completely gives the 
go bye to the fact tliat there are bargains which are fair and there are 
bargains which are unfair, there are bargains which are worth having 
and there are bargains which are worth leaving severely alone. If, in the 
bargain, England gets one thousand rupees and India gets only one rupee, 
would any Indian worth the name stand up and say that he will stand 
by the Agreement? The Committee’s investigations have been 
vitiated by the proposition on which they rely in this quotation as I can 
show to the House by taking up the statements in the Beport seriatim. 
In tho circumstances which have been stated, the sole question for the 
Committee was to find out if a better bargain could possibly have been 
made with England by onr Delegation? And, Sir, there is only one item 
in which tho deliberations of the Committee have deviated in the right 
direction, and that is about their remarks on the preference to Indian 
cotton seed. That is the only lacuna they have been able to point out 
in the recommendations which our Delegation have made in their Beport. 

Sir, it is said that the Committee have provided safeguards. What are 
those safeguards? They say they have safeguarded the interests of the 
consumer. Sir, in paragraph 15 of the Report, they say, as regards the 
safeguarding of the interests of the consumer, that they think it as 
impossible to predict generally upon whom the cost of preference will fall. 
That is not solving the problem of the consumer’s interests; that is 
evading the whole problem. In paragraph 16 of the Report, they talk 
about safeguarding the interests of the taxpayer, and how do they propose 
to do it? They have said that they have received assurances from the 
Honourable the Finance Member that in framing his finance and tariff 
Bills he would take care to guard the interests of the consumer. But, 

I ask, was a Committee required to tell us that the Finance Member 
was going to safeguard the interests of the consumer or the taxpayer. It 
is then said in the Report that our policy of discriminating protection 
will in no way bo affected by this Agreement. But, I ask, again, was a 
Committee required to tell us that? The same thing has been stated in 
the Beport of our Delegation 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmun Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions ; 
Muhammadan Rural): Why did you vote for the Committee? 

Mr. N. N. Anktesaria: I did not vote for it. 

An Honourable Member: Yes, you did. 

Mr. N. H. Anklesaria: Sir, I would challenge any Member of this 
Ottawa Committee on the floor of this House to point out one single 
argument or one single fact which Members of this House could not have 
found either in the Report of the Delegation or by making inquiries in 
the Commerce Department or interrogating my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Burt, and they would have found the arguments and facts better said and 
better stated than in the Beport of the Committee. 
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It might be said that the Government are in favour of this motion, 
and by opposing it you are more pro~Government than the Government 
themselves. My short answer to that is that if the Government choose 
to support the motion of my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, it 
is Government s own concern. I stand here for the principle of consistency, 
and I stand here against useless fuss and flutterings about nothings. I 
am, therefore, opposed to tliis amendment and I support the motion of 
my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member. 


Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): Mr. President, there are three 
important features of the Majority Eeport of the Ottawa Committee to 
which I wish to draw the attention of the House. The first is that the 
Eeport was signed by representatives from every Part/ in the House, 
and that itself is an important fact. The second is that its recommenda- 
tions seek to establish the control of this House over the continuance 
or otherwise of the Agreement, and I tliink insufficient attention has 
been paid to that particular point. As far os 1 am aware, this is the 
first time, on a matter of this description in whi(*h the Executive has 
said that prepared to accept in advance the verdict of this House. 

I would remind Members of the House that this Eeport bears the signatures 
of two Members of the present Government. In the third place, the 
Eeport recommends that there should be a permanent Committee of this 
Assembly sitting to watch the current of trade in regard to those articles 
which come under the Agreement. T itiake no secret’ of the fact that I 
was opposed on the Comnuttcc to this particular procedure being taken, 
for various reasons, and T think T am not betraying any confidences that 
are important when I say that Mr. Eanga Tver and myself crossed swords 
on this particular point, and ultimately he won. My obiection to this 
parti(*u]ar form of procedure was that t did not think that a Cornmitlee 
of the House, elected largely on the basis of parties, is the best kind of 
Committee to watch the course of trade and to aj^preeiate the development 
of apiculture in re-aard to this Apeement. What T would have inuch 
preferred would have boon somethinj? far biRpr than this. I would have 
cfeS the creation of an Imperial Economic Council for India, which 
lould represent apiculture, trade, commerce and industry ^hich ^oidd 
devise means for controlling production, organising expansion co-ordmat- 
in J sta“Td -which, in oHier words, would help to plan the econoiny 
oT the , ration. (Mr. Arthur Moore: ‘‘ne«r. hear.’ 0 Although I ha^^^^^ 
be content with the recommendation made m the Report ^ ^ ^ 
upon the consideration of the Government this wider aspect of this ver, 

important question. 

Tho Committee came to the conclusion that 

a stable nnd large ’• ., most important things, 

during the Ottawa debate, said . the noint of view 

both from the point of view o e stable single market, and 

of the manufacturer was ® J done for India. On the other 

that I claim is what the Apeement has done 

lit O' " 
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from the United Kingdom. I say comparatively small list, because the 
Jjst actually is only 22i per cent, of the total list of scheduled imports 
into this country. 

There are certain fundamental objections taken to the Agreement which 
bave been mentioned in the Minority Eeport and with which I wish to 
deal briefly. 

The first is the argument that whereas ISritish imports into India 
under the terms of the Agreement arc not subject to Empire competition, 
Indian imports into the United Kingdom are, and the conclusion drawn 
from that .statement, — which is not wholly true, though it is true in 
large substance, — is that the value of the preferences tliat arc offered to 
India must remain more or less uncertain in their incidence and will 
depend upon various factors determining the comparative ability of the 
competing countries to respond to any increased demand. Now, tJiere 
are three points to be mentioned in regard to that argument. The first 
is that, while it is true that a larger portion of the imports into the United 
Kingdom from this country are subject to Empire competition, it is also 
true that India’s greatest competitors in the United Kingdom are 
countries from outside the Empire. T would draw tlui attention of the 
House to some very pertinent figures. The total value of the market in 
the United Kingdom in the articles in Schedules A, B, C and D, that is, 
all the articles on which we get preference in the United Kingdom, is 
£196 millions. India’s present share of that is £49 millions, and that 
of all the other Empire countries is £44 millions. TIkj share of foreign 
countries is £104 millions. Therefore, India, with the rest of the Empire, 
has a capturable market before it of £104 raillio'ns. Even today India’s 
share of the market in the United Kingdom is greater than the share of 
all the other countries in the Empire alone. Then, take the other side 
of the argument. It is true that a large portion of imports from the 
United Kingdom into India are not subject to competition to any great 
extent from countries within the Empire; but again I would remind the 
House that practically all the imports from the United Kingdom are 
subject at the moment to heavy and keen competition — competition in 
regard to articles in which there are low labour costs, and in which there 
are also depreciated currencies. Then, in the third ])lnce, whereas India 
in the United Kingdom market gets preferences ranging from 10 to 50 
per cent, to help her articles against foreign competitors, Britain in this 
market gets only preferences to the value of 10 per cent., and in sojne 
cases of 7 } per cent., to help her in her tremendous fight for India s 
market with foreign countries. 

The second major argument that has been advanced is that this 
.Agreement will seriously damage what have been called the unprotected 
industries: Those indiistricfj which have grown Tip under the shelter of the 
existing revenue tarifl^ T may here say that there will be plenty of time 
to deal with those things on the Select Committee and there has alwaygi 
been that promise from the beginning. Mr. Bamsay Scott made a strong 
case and, if I may say so, an able cafo on this point. I am bound to say I 
like the latter portion of his speech better than the former portion. I am 
glad that he has come back like the prodigal son after wandering into the 
far country I I can assure him that wo welcome him back even though he 
ha 9 come back to the same position with which we originally began. I 
trust. Sir, that Sir Joseph Bhore, who is known to be Christian in thought 
and deed, will be prepared to offer him, when the Select Committee time 
< 5 omes, a suitable present in the shape of a fatted calf. But, Sir, I would 
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say thig^those who argue on the lines of the first part of Mr. Bamsay 
Scott’s speech arc arguing in precisely the same manner as the Canadian 
manul'af^turers argued in Canada face to face .with their own Prime Minister. 
I think the attitude of my own party in regard to this matter generally 
sipeaking is that wo definitely do protest against the present duties being 
regarded as protective duties only to be removed with the sanction of 
secondary industries which have grown up under their shelter. My 
suggestion to the Houskj is that that way lies a policy of undiscriminating 
protection which fosters uneconomic industries at the expense of the 
consumer and the primary producer. Having said tliat much, I would 
remind the House that the Committee has inserted in its Beport a valuable 
statement that where any of these industries can make out a prima facia 
case, the members of the Committee who signed that Beport have pledged 
themselves to s^c what they can do to remove any injury that might be 
caused by the reduction of the tariff in giving preference. 

Now, Sir, the third argument is this. Tt is that the Agreement will not 
help world prices. I suggest that nobody ha^ ever said that it will. There- 
are other factors. But there arc two points which 1 should like to make. 
The first is that sturdy this Agreement means that if and when prices do 
rise, the producer will be able to take advantage of the rise. The second 
is this — in the words of the Agricultural Commisdoii — “the producer in 
this country can get a better price for those crops which are produced for 
purposes of export than for thof^ crops which are produced solely for the 
purpose of home consumption This is confirmed in a book called 
“Trade and Industry in Modern India*’ by Professor Vakil, who gave 
evidence before our Committee, in which he stays : 

“It must be pointed out that the high price which the producer gets is due in a great 
measure to the foreign demand. The home consumer has to offer a price which must 
he as near the export price as possible, because if this were not done, there would 
be a strong impetus to export more. This is home out by the fact that the index 
number of prices of food grains is generally on f* much higher level than that of the 
general index number. If the .stimulus of high prices thus brought about were- 
removed, it is possible that the production may fall.” 

I leave that argument there in Professor Vakil’s hands. The fourth 
objection to the Agreement raised by Sir Abdur Bahim and his friends 
is, this Agreement will only serve still further to complicate the world 
situation. Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has dealt with 
this aspect of the case in the most able and, if I may say so, powerful 
speech to which we listened this morning. While he was sneaking, I 
could not help being impressed by two things which came to my mind. I 
asked myself “who are the real opponentsi to this scheme?” They can- 
be divided into two classes. First of all, the free traders and, secondly, 
the apostles of economic nationalism. Part of our troubles in the world 
today are due to the untoward development of economic nationalism 
which has resulted in high tariffs all over the world and the channels of 
trade are blocked. I claim that this Agreement is the first 9tep in regional 
agreements which mu&t come. The world cannot afford to wait. The world 
cannot afford to wait even until the time of the World Economic 
Conference. Surely if it is possible for great countries within the Britieh 
Empire to come together and make reciprocal arrangements in regard to 
trade, thereby facilitating exchanges between countries with vast? 
populations, that is a beginning of recovery from our present difficulties- 
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T suggest to this House that if this Trade Agreement had been made in 
similar terms under similar conditions between countries that were not* 
members of the British Empire, there would have been no question that 
this House would have deemed it one of the most remarkable events# that 
-have ever taken place in economic history. Therefore, Sir, I claim, in 
closing, that while this Agreement gives the final blow to what is called 
free trade, it also kills economic nationalism. It is a foundation stone 
for continental economic development and thereby leads the way to world 
recovery. 

Sir Zulfiqar All Khan (Nominated Non-Oftidal) : T do not want to 
detain the Assembly very long, because all the arguments for and against 
the motion have been produced and there is very little left to say. We 
cannot, however, conceal from ourselves the momentous nature of the 
step which the Empire is now taking in departing from the principles of 
free trade which have so far bccq followed in the Empire. In Great 
Britain, this proposal has produced violent opposition. The Liberal 
Ministers have rcMgned and there is a great difference of opinion prevailing 
in the country. In India also, there are visible signs of revolt against 
this proposal. My own colleagues# have cited the verdict of Lord Curzon's 
Government in refusing to accede to the desire of those who wanted 
protection for the Empire. Sir George Schuster, in his lucid and forceful 
speech, showed that Lord Curzon't# objections to it were not based on 
economic principles. They were more political than economic. Whateveir 
the motives of Lord Curzon’s Government were it ia clear that since then 
times have changed and principles of buwness in the world have also 
changed. It is the needs of the times which mould the methods and 
policy of a nation w^ith regard to bu&iness to be carried on in the world pf 
Commerce, and the pres#ent situation demands that we should consider 
the position solely from the point of view of our own country. But, Sir, 
unfortunately it does often happen that nations prefer what flatters their 
vanity to what serves their interest. I have no doubt, however, that my 
own colleagues here would take a view of the wtuation which will conduce 
to the prosperity of India, and to the cohesion and prosperity of the 
Empire. * 

Sir, I listened very carefully to the speeches of the Opposition and of 
those who are oppoF#cd to this Agreement. I must sav that with the 
exception of one or two speakers on the other side, I failed to discover 
any vitality or force of argument in those speeches. They were mostly 
half-hearted, and, perhaps, made to suit their future prospects. (Tb ar, 
hear.) {An Honourable Member: “Prospects in Govcrtim(int circle 
It is the same thing if you seek circles outside the GovornTramt. it 
makes no difference. (Mr. H. P, Mody: ‘‘Both are circles.”) I m st 
say, howe.ver, that Sir Abdur Kahim’s speech was characterised by 
patriotic feeling, by sense and by the outcome of hin own experirn^'e. 
But, Sir, there were flaws in his arguments which wore brought out so 
prominently by my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster. Now, I 
must come to grips with the real problem. Indian trade into t ”o 

channels. One goes to the British Empire and the other towards, the 
foreign countries. The question now is, whether it is# in our interest to 
let trade flow towards the Emipire countries, or whether we shall darn 
■this channel and let the water flow entirely towards foreign count»*Ir*H, 
Well, if we refus#e the present Agreement, India would then have to «cok 
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foreign markets entirely. Now those foreign markets, as far as I can 
see, are not very stable — would rather say that they are treacherous. 
You are aware that those manufacturing countries — ^France, the United 
States, Italy and so forth — ^possess colonies which they are fast developing. 
France is most favourably situated. She has her colonies on the- 
Mediterranean coast-line, for example, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Syria. 
These are most productive countries and there France is fast developing 
thfe agricultural resources of those countries; and all the raw materials 
which we may possibly be sending to France will be available in a short 
time to the French factories in these colonies, and the advantage of those 
raw materials lies in the fact that these countries are so closely situated 
to the markets which they seek. India, standing alone, will not be able 
to capture those markets; in fact, India’s chances of keeping her present 
trade would be very meagre. Sir, I have seen by experience in my 
travels over the continent of Europe that both big and small countries are^ 
alJ bent upon cutting our throats. They are raising high tariff walls 
f against us, in fact they are raising high tariff walls against their own 
neighbours and much more against us. Under these circumstances, how 
can we expect that whatever trade we have with them will flourish in 
the future and all the trade which we shall lose within the Empire by 
rejecting this Agreement will find markets in those countries? Under 
these circumstances, I cannot underbtand how we can sever our 
connection economically from the Empire. It would be a very short- 
shighted policy indeed to lot go this present opportunity of improving 
our prospects of developing our trade within the Empire and to depend 
on those treacherous markets in the continent of Europe which are called 
foreign markets. Sir, my friend, Mr. James, has shown what chances 
there are for us to capture a large part of the trade of the Empire. Well, 
we can do it by developing our resources and it is the duty of Government 
to help us in developing the agricultural resources in this country. Now, 
coming to the problem of imports, the thing which strikes me is this, 
that however we may grant preference to British goods, the fact remains 
that unless the purchasing power of the people is strengthened, no goods, 
whether they come from England or from foreign countries, can find a 
sale in India. So the primary need not only of the country but of the 
Government is to see that the purchasing power of the people is enhanced, 
and their material prosperity developed. Well, -my Honourable friend, 
Sardar Sant Singh, who comes from the same province as myself, has 
said that wheat in the Punjab hag no chance of being exported from India 
according to the proposed arrangements. I also listened very carefully to 
my friend, Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan’s arguments. He produced his 
arguments at great length with facts and figures, and so on, but he 
foundered on the rock when it came to suggesting practical means of 
improving the chances of wheat by reducing the cost of production. In 
my own note, T have suggested a few remedies. First, I ask the 
Government to grant concessions for the Punjab wheat. The first is a 
revision of the water rate, second, the revision of the railway freight and 
third, the revision of the shipping charges. If these three rates are 
3 p.m. revised and reconsidered and they are appreciably reduced, I 
have no doubt that the Punjab wheat will have a great future 
before it and it is a well known fact that before, and after the war, we 
exported large quantities of wheat frorn the Punjab. In fact, the 
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prosperity of Karachi is due to this export trade from the Punjab and, on 
account of it, the Punjab cultivators found great prosperity. But since 
the cost of production has increased in the Punjab, the profit which 
could be derived by exporting wheat from the Punjab has also disappeared. 
The result is that Australia, the Argentine, Canada and Eussia and other 
countries have competed with us. Obviously under the present 
circumstances there is hardly any chance for the Punjab wheat to derive 
any advantage from the proposed preference because when the Australian 
wheat can attack our own* home markets here with profit, at any rate 
along the coast line of India, how can we hope to derive any advantage 
out of the competition in the markets of Great Britain? 

Mr. Mubwiinad Yamin Elhan: I may point out to my Honourable 
friend that the cost of production of wheat in Australia, I am told, is 
about Es. 3-2-0 per maimd which is much higher than the cost of produc- 
tion of wheat in India is. 

Sir Zulflqar All Khan; Then, how can it compete successfully with the 
Indian wheat? It is a great pity. Sir, that people from other provinces 
who know so little about the problems of cultivation and the cost of produc- 
tion in other provinces have the audacity to say these things. I come back 
to wheat and will continue my argument with regard to its prospects. I 
hope. Sir, I have a few minutes still. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): The 
Honourable Member has already had 15 minutes and the Chair will allow 
him only five minutes more to conclude his remarks. 


Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Thank you, Sir. I will rush through all that I 
have to say. Wheat, as I have said, must be developed not only in the 
interests of the Punjab, but in the interests of Government themselves, 
because, as I have said before, the purchasing power of the people must 
be strengthened and that is the concern of both the people and the Gov- 
ernment. If facilities are afforded to the people in the Punjab in the 
way I have suggested, I have no doubt that the wheat trade in the Punjab 
will revive and find prosperity. 

Now, with regard to cotton. That is also another staple crop in our 
province. Sir George Schuster has clearly shown that cotton in the 
Punjab is not likely to suffer at all, because the demand for the Punjab 
cotton is not diminishing in any country, especially in Japan. Under these 
circumstances, our apprehensions with regard to the hard times before us 
in connection with those two commodities are not well founded. 

Now, Sir, I will not deal with any of the arguments put forth by some 
of those who oppose this motion, because there is no time, but I must 
appeal to my Honourable friends that from the short speech that I have 
made they will feel that the chances of India arc much brighter by aorree- 
ing to the proposed Agreement than otherwise. Sir Hari Singh Gour 
began his speech yesterday by quoting from Omar Khayyam and I will 
close mine by quoting Omar’s Verse : I sav that if you Honourable Members 
of this House miss this opportunity of taking advantage of this Agreement,, 
your reward will neither be here nor there. 


c2 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singb (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, before proceeding to make a few very general remarks which 
I should like to offer, I desire to record m> protest at the way in which 
the papers that were available to the Members of the Special Committee 
have been withheld from this House. It wag as if with a triumphant air 
that the Government agreed to go into the Special Committee, and there 
to examine expert and other witnesses in order to come to a correct con- 
clusion. The experts have been examined, and their evidence has been 
recorded ; but the Members of this House have been deprived of the 
opportunity of studying the papers and coming to their own conclusions. 
Sir, I am not raising a definite point of order, but some Members of this 
House have read from the evidence recorded in the Committee; and I 
understand that there is a practice in this House, although it is not 
embodied in the rules, that no Member should be allowed to read from a 
paper which is not available to the other Members in this House. Apart 
from that, it is hardly fair that Members of this House should be deprived 
of the right of studying those papers, and formulating their own conclusions 
thereon. I would even now request my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, to supply the Members of this House with a copy of the evidence 
that has been recorded in the Special Committee. 

Sir, about three years ago, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the then 
leader of the Nationalist Party in this House, and the revered leader in the 
country, resigned from this House with a few of his other colleagues on 
this question of preference which was then accorded to one article only 
against the protest of the majority of the elected Indian Members. Today 
I find that my esteemed friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, the leader of the 
Nationalist Party, has joined hands with the Government in accepting the 
principles of Imperial Preference for at least three years. Sir, my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Cbetty, for whom I have great respect, went to Ottawa 
as the Government’s nominee. There he signed that Agreement which 
he now tries to justify, and to ask us to accept. Sir, this reminds me of 
the well-known fable — the story of the fox without the tail. (Laughter.) 
My Honourable friend has lost his tail at Ottawa in the interest of India, 
as he says; and now he tries to deprive some of my colleagues of their 
necessary appendage. (Laughter.) It may be painful for some Honour- 
able Members to submit to that operation, and I would appeal to them not 
to be beguiled into accepting bis very specious plea in this matter. Sir, 
my Honourable friend paid a very handsome compliment to Sir George 
Kainv. I myself endorse what he has said with regard to Sir George Bainy. 
But! must look at this question from my country’s standpoint. An 
HnHishman, Sir, is nothing if not a sturdy patriot of his own country, a 
virtue in which many of us are lacking. My Honourable friend went 
further and said that he will sign blindfolded any agreement to which Sir 
Georn^e Bainy is a party. Well, he has already performed that feat at 
Ottn^’ a, which he now tries to support on the floor of this House. My 
Honourable friend. Sir George Schuster, has paid a very handsome com- 
plimnnt to the Indian Delegation. Sir, I am very gratified to learn this. 
He has gone fnrtlier and eulogised those speakers who have supported the 
Agreement by tlicir speeches. Will my Honourable friend also abide by 
their opinion with regard to the Ordinance Bill which is still pending? 
Wlu'n he has paid such a handsome compliment to my Honourable friends, 
like Mr. Cbottv, Sir Hari Singb Gour tiud Mr. Bangs Iyer, or even his 
own nrote^e, Mr. INfodv. on tbe Ottawa Pact, is he prepared to take their 
opinion also in the matter of the Ordinance Bill? But, at that time, it 
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will be said that they are in the wrong. The real fact of the matter is 
that Government have got their fixed programme, and they only take 
whatever co-operation is needed from those who are willing to c*r t that 
co-operation at that particular stage and with that particular v- hich 

they have in view. When that object is achieved, they do not seek their 
advice. So, it should not be particularly gratifying to those Honourable 
Members to whom handsome compliments have been paid just now that 
they would maintain the same high position in the estimation of Govern- 
ment in other matters which fortunately they occupy so far as tlie present 
question is concerned. My Honourable friend, Mr. James, said that this 
Agreement will kill economic nationalism. Sir, my answer to that is that 
it will do nothing of the sort; it will only create economic, Imperialism. 
(Applause.) My Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, and my other 
friends like Mr. Chetty have, as it were, entered into a sort of mutual 
admiration society. (Laughter.) My Honoiirablo friend, Chettv, savs 
that at times it may be necessary to be honest rather than bo popular; he 
has gone further and admitted that the hulk of opinion in this country is 
against the ratification of tlie Ottawa Agrooment. Sir, if that is so, why 
should we go against popular opinion? We claim to hr* the ropresoutativep 
of the people; we have come here on theV siifTrage, and wc must respect 
public opinion. But. in the present case, there is no divorce between 
popularity and honesty. It is possible both to he popular and honest, and 
so far as the present question is concerned, T hold that to oppose, the 
Agreement is to be popular outside and to be honest inside. 

Sir, T shall now make one remark about my Honourable friend. Mr. Mody. 
My friend made his speech on the first occasion in a somewhat diffident 
tone and iii a spirit of opposition. Yesterday he warmed np and exhibited 
a degree of emotion which was remarkable to many of us. Ho is quite 
welcome to change his opinion as often as he likes. We have come to 
associate these political somersaults with such gentlemen. But he went 
further and twitted some of the Members on the Opposition for their 
sudden and fancied interest in Indian industries, and specially the industry 
which he represents. Sir, has he lorgotten how many times he has come 
with a beggar's bowl in this House and asked for protection for his own 
industry? I have been a Member of this House since 1924, and I do 
not remember any occasion on which his beggar's bowl has been refused 
by us. We have supported him with votes, we have supported him with 
funds from the Indian Exchequer, and we have given him whatever 
relief lie really needed. But this ungrateful representative of the Bombay 
mill industry (Laughter) forgets all that wc have done for him, and now 
twits us with harbouring unfriendly feelings to the industries of this 
country and to the industry which he represents. Sir, what is the reason 
for this sudden transformation in his vision? Perhaps the measure of 
protection which he now requires at the hands of the Government, and 
which will probably come up before this House in March next, is a suffi- 
cient index for this somersault which he has performed. Sir, we have 
been consistently supporting the mill industry in India as a national 
industry^ and will he forget what part we played in the abolition of the 
cotton excise duty and granting other protections? We will now think 
twice before we support any extravagant claims of the industry. We shall 
be prepared, in spite of what he is doing today, to offer his industry 
whatever legitimate protection it is in need of. My Honourable friend, 
if I remember aright, opposed this Agreement in his first speech a few 
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days back, but for some mysterious influence be has turned round and 
supported it now. My Honourable and esteemed friend, Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, has been waxing eloquent over the safeguards which he says he 
lias provided in the Agreement. There can be, as has been pointed out 
by the distinguished Leader of the Independent Party, Sir Abdur Eahim, 
only two situations. Either we shall have responsible Government within 
two or three years, or we shall not have it. If there is responsibility in 
the Centre, there will be no need for safeguards; the autonomous Parlia- 
ment will do whatever it likes. If there is not that measure of respon- 
sibility, as I fear there will not be, what is the worth of the professed 
safeguards? Today the Ordinance Bill is pending before the House. Has 
my friend or anybody else been able, to check its progress even a little 
bit? So, Sir, the safeguard which he seeks to provide is only illusory 
and it should not blind our eyes to the realities of the situation. Sir, 
the Indian Fiscal Commission, with w'hich your honoured name will be 
associated for all time, has in very clear and unmistakable terms laid 
down the policy to be followed in this respect. May I now conclude with 
the remark which your distinguished predecessor in office, Mr. V. J. 
Patel, made when he said: “No Ottawas for us’*? With these few words, 
Sir, I oppose the amendment which is under discussion. (Cheers.) 

*Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon (Sind : Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, on 
this Agreement so much has already been said that I do not want to 
go into it in detail; but I find that up till now those who oppose this 
Agreemeiiti have three arguments : the first is that whatever preference 
we have got from the United Kingdom is not much valuable to us and, 
second, that whatever preference we have given to the United Kingdom is 
very much harmful to this country’, that is, it is Imperial Preference, 
and so on; and, third, that whether the Agreement is beneficial to India 
or not. 

According to my views, I think that I have to take first the export 
busincss of India. You will see, especially within the last three years, 
on account of the depression of trade ali over the world how we are 
proceeding and how India’s trade proceeding with England and foreign 
oountries. I find from the pamphlet published by Mr. Nalini Eanjan 
Sarkar, President of the National Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta, that 
he says that the present export trade of India is diminishing every year, 
whereas the export trade with the United Kingdom is improving within 
the last three years. According to his figures, he says the United Kingdom, 
including the British Empire, we had 38 per cent, export business in 
1913-14. 36 per cent, business in 1929-30, 40 per cent, in 1930-31 and 
44 per cent, in 1931-32 : whereas with foreign countries we had 64 per cent, 
in 1920-30, 60 per cent, in 1930-31 and 55 per cent, in 1931-32. Accord- 
ing to these figures the export trade of India is diminishing with foreign 
countries; he has not said anything why it is diminishing; but according 
to my view it is on account of three causes. 

First, since the last three years Europe is enhancing the tariff wall 
against the Indian exports. My friends will find out from the report of 
the Majority Committee that on so many articles the foreign countries 
have already enhanced the tariff wall against India, The second thing. 


•Speech not revised by the Honourable Member. 
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and, that is very important, is that on account of depression they are 
unable to get credit to purchase something from the outside world. I 
have personal knowledge of some examples. Why? Because the depres- 
sion is not on account of the Agreement at Ottawa, but it is the general 
deprossicn. Nobody knows when this depression will be over, but, if it 
is continued, I do not know what my friends, who are always arguing 
that tliero is no fear about the export trade of India and that we can 
find a market in foreign countries, will say. As a business man, I find 
that today my customers are merely purchasing 44 per cent, of my com- 
modities, whereas in other foreign countries not any of them can purchase 
mv goods iiKa-Q than fi per cent, or 7 per cent., on the other hand England 
and Empire countries are purcliasiiig together 44 per cent, of my export. 
You have got a schedule before you in the Majority Committee Keport 
of all these commodities and this can be easily found out. I have very 
li'ttlc time to give these in detail. But if today we throw out the Agrce- 
inont according to the views of some of the Honourable Members on 
account of their political or other views, this closing up of tlic export 
business of 44 per cent, with the United Kingdom will be a disaster for 
Indian expoit trade. I want to give one example which I have seen of 
this kind — that of Greece in Europe which has prohibited the import of 
suge.r into tlieir country from any country except the United Kingdom, 
although Iht*. United Kingdom is not a producing country, but still they 
allows tlie United Kingdom, because they have a favourable balance of 
trade witii ihc United Kingdom, whereas they have no favourable balance 
of trade with any other country. If these things are going on all over the 
world today and nobody can say when it will end, it is advisable for this 
Honourable House not to throw out the Agreement immediately without 
considering it. Just now, my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, spoke in 
fletail about each and every Member. I am very sorry, but if my Honour- 
able friend had been a Member of the Select Committee, I am sure, with 
his open mind and justice, he would have been convinced that the ‘Ottawa 
Agreement was favourable. I cannot convince those who, on account of 
politi.?al or other views, hold different views; but, I am sure, I can con- 
vince any business man wdio can sit with me and consider the Ottawa 
Agrc-cmoTit, item by item. 

An Honourable Member: What about the agriculturist? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: If any agriculturist can spare the time 
and have .an hour’s conversation with me. I shall try and convince him 
irnmedijitely he asks me to go to him and sit with him to examine this 
Agreement. • 

Anoiher point is that the preference that we have given to the United 
Kingdom is Imperial Preference more favourable to them. If, however, 
you go through these figures, which arc given by Mr. Sarkar, you will 
hnd that wo get the United Kingdom and the whole of the British Empire 
importing into India not more than 44 per cent, of their imports whereas 
they ar? purchasing 44 per cent, of our exports. There is a general 
attack ihfit, on account of these preferences, our industries will suffer — 
the soap industry and many others will suffer — I do not know how many. 
But, according to my view. I find that till 1930 there was only 15 per 
'Cent, of tariff value duty. On account of financial difficulties, the import 
‘duties were raised from 15 per cent, to 25 per cent. I do not know if 
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this House will always say that this 26 per cent, duty should not be 
reduced even when the financial position of the Government of India, 
improved. If that is so, then it is all right, otherwise I do not think 
a reduction of 5 per cent, duty will do much harm to Indian industries. 
However, Sir, there is plenty of time before the Tariff Bill comes before' 
this House. The Select Committee must sit and consider each and every 
item. As my friend, Mr. Kamsay Scott, said, we shall have to consider 
all sorts of industries. 

Lastly, I want to deal with the question whether this Agreement is 
favourab’e to India or not. As a business man, whenever we are making 
a bargain, we generally calculate how much we will gain or how much 
we will lose. According to that, I very much appreciate the time spent 
and labour taken by my friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, in preparing a list 
showing for the years i9'29-30 how much wo exported and how much we 
import()d in respect of each and every item. According to his calculation, 
we find that we get preference from the United Kingdom to the extent 
of 7*4 croros, whereas we have to give to the extent of 2*35 crores pre- 
ference in imports. As a business man, I have to look to these figures, 
and I find that according to the present. Agreement India will not lose 
anything, but on the other hand she will gain something. That is mv 
conclusion, and, therefore, I support this Agreement. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I must congratulate Honourable Members on this 
side pf the House, though such an opportunity seldom comes to me, on 
the good moderation which they have exercised while answering some 
of the arguments pressed from this side of the House again to enable 
them to revise their judgment, which I hope they will do, because the 
division time is near. My friend, the Secretary of my Party, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, took a cheerful view of the situation which shows that 
he at any rat© will be open to conviction, and even though he may go 
into the opposite lobby for the mere sake of opposition, yet, at a later 
stage, we .will find him and friends of his way of thinking clamouring 
for a place in the Tariff Committee and thus accepting the Ottawa, 
principle which this Resolution embodies. 

Mr. r. E. James: That is why I objected to the Committee. 

Mr. 0. S. Rsnga Jyet: Sir, I also find that my friend, Mr. James,, 
says he will object to it, but his objection will not prevent us from getting 
friends of Mr. Gaya Prasad’s way of thinking to endorse the principle 
by going into the Committee. I also believe that Sir Abdur Rahim, the 
respected Leader of the Independent Party, — for whose judgment, even 
when we do not see eye to eye with him, we have great esteem, — will' 
also see his way, if he loses, as he is certain to lose on this Resolution, 
to go into Committee and thereby accept the principle of the Ottawaf» 
Agreement. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: No, no. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I hear my friend. Sir Abdur Rahim, say 
“No, no,'’ but a great parliamentarian like him should not take a non- 
co-operating attitude. It is better to have fought and lost than never ta 
have fought at alL Even supposing Sir Abdur Rahim and I and Sir 
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Han Singh Gour and all of ua had signed the Agreement, even then bv 
design we would have to ask Sir Hari Singh or Sir Abdur Eahim to stand 
up and oppose this motion. (Laughter.) Where is the Parliamentary 
Utopia, may I know, whose angelic denizens never differ among them- 
selves? Paniamentary opposition is necessary for Parliamentary politics 
to thnve. But fortunately on this occasion it is not by design that Sir 
Abdur Bahim is opposing this Resolution ; not that he is convinced that 
non-ratification is the only way. He never took up that extreme attitude 
— ^neither in his speech in this House nor in the ("oniniittee. It was with 
great admiration bordering almost on devotion that I, wlio worked with 
him in Committee, found this great public man— who had served th^j 
country as a Judge, an eminent Judge of tlie High Court of the province 
to which I have the honour to bt'long — ^w-ould nofc take up that wliolly 
intransigent attitude, faced with tlie facts wdiich stared us in the face. 
Sir, as a Member of the Bengal Government, ho wa ; not afraid of courting 
unpopularity by goirig against surging public opinion in Bengal, 'rhore- 
fore, none on this side dare accuse him as a lover of popularity. Ho was 
not afraid of taking a bold stand against my late lamented leader, Mr. 
C. B. Das, who stood then for all tJiat was voe.al in. tin* Congress, with 
whom I had to travel long distances in the South, to foiin the Swaraj Party. 
Therefore, none on this side can lightly accuse Sir Abdur Rahim of trying 
to fish for or to flirt with popularity. Today we are convinced that the 
course that he adopts is a course which is controversial. He is entitled 
to his judgment. He has formed his judgment not after a careful, 
lasting and satisfactory examination of the question as he himself has 
told us. He did not say — reject the Agreement. »He said, — and he was 
entitled to that opinion, — give us more time to examine : let us have 
a Committee which will go into this question, examine the industrial 
experts and agricultural and other experts so that wi‘ may be in a position 
to say once for all whether the Agreement is to the advantage or the 
disadvantage of India. That was not an attitude which could bo con- 
demned as the attitude of a young man in a hurry. That was an attitude 
in keeping with his ripe age and his great experience, but some of us who 
differed from him understood that time was of the essonco. The Govern- 
ment of India unfortunately were not the only party to the. transaction. 
They could not postpone, owing to the fact that Great Britain is the 
important factor in the question, and owing to the fact that Great Britain 
had already agreed to Agreements with the other parts of Empire. It 
was impossible for us, some of us who do not, so far as our eye can see, 
visualise a state of affairs when we can afford to stand out of the Empire, 
— BO long as we take up an attitude of association with the Empire nations 
even though as an absolutely equal nation — an equality wliich T sec very 
xxear — so long as vre .take up that attitude it was not possible for us 
to say, postpone this Agreement, when no postponement ^yas possible. 
What was the alternative? I at any rate was completely in sympathy 
with Sir Abdur Rahim attitude in the Committee until almost the ver\ 
last day when he went out of the Committee after making a statement. 
He was present when I made my statement. I had not made up my 
mind, ;and if he was present the next day I am certain he would have 
changed ihis mind. He was not present the next day, and, 
hours, almost singlehanded, T had to put up a strenuous fight against 
the European opposition whose views I cannot say were blinded by 
prejudice. I had to put up a strenuous fight against the semi-sil^t 
unwillingness of the Government to give us the Committee that we 
wanted. That Committee is the Assembly Committee winch would sit 
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in jud^ent from year to year on the working of the Ottawa Agreement. 
We said : You chose the Ottawa Delegates without consulting us. The 
Assembly had no voice and • no choice in that matter. Therefore, the 
Assembly must at any rate have the right of sitting in judgmep.t over 
the working of the Ottawa Agreement and watch from year to year the 
rise and fall of the trade tide and report to the House so that the House 
will have an opportunity of discussion year after year," and either the 
Government, guided by the wisdom of that Committee, will denounce 
that Agreement in six months, a right Which has not been takeji away, 
or within three years the ac^cumulated evidence which comes before this 
committee would be ample testimony for India wrecking that Agreement. 
I consider that, as I have said . . . (At this stage Sardar Sant Singh 
made an interruption.) The Honourable gentleman says that this attitude 
smacks of petitioning. His very presence here, if he will go and ask my 
friend, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, is the result of a mendicant policy of 
co-operation with the Government. We are here in defiance of the 
Congress mandate and if I did not believe in the policy of co-operation 
on equal terms, which I do not consider to be a policy of mendicancy, 
I would not have been here. I would have followed them through the 
great struggle as I have followed them in the* past. Let my Honourable 
friend, if he does not want to petition, agree with the Sikh left-wingers 
in the Punjab, resign his scat here and take his proper place in the civil 
disobedience movement. 

Sardar Sant Singh: On a point of personal explanation. Sir. My 
Honourable friend has entirely misunderstood me. I said that after 
the three years there would be a flood of applications in the bankruptcy 
Courts on account of the trade going down. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: That shows the Honourable gentleman’s 
education has yet to progress on the Agreement and the Beport that we 
have made, I \vould ask him very carefully to read it again, for every 
year there will be a lleport published by the Government and the Committee 
appointed by the Assembly will have the opportunity of sending for 
witnesses, for representative men including the Honourable gentleman if 
he is sent from the Punjab as the custodian of the agricultural interests. 
(Laughter.) They will all be examined from year to year. That is not 
petitioning, that is application in a great cause. If the Government had 
not yielded on tliis fundamental matter, namely, the appointment of a 
Committee of enquiry^ which from year to year will sit in judgment on 
the Ottawa Agreement, I at any rate would have been today on the side 
of Sir Abdur Bahira. My regret is that he was not present on the last 
day after malting his important, earnest, sincere statement — for who can 
charge Sir Abdur Rahim with insincerity, who worked with Gokhale in 
the great days or the Public Service Commission and wrote the famous 
dissenting minute, and I, knowing him as I do, — and my relations knew 
him better, one of whom happens to be a Judge of the Madras High 
Court, — who knew him well — knowing him as my friends and relations 
have known him, I can only say that he was animated by the most sincere 
of considerations when he decided to stand away. But we claim the equal 
right of sincerity. My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, was 
mud slinging Mr. Mody. He said, Mr. Mody took up one attitude here, 
and another attitude elsewhere. We did not go into the Committee with 
a mind made up. (Hear hear.) He said and others have said the same 
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that Mr. Mody spoke with diffidence, almost like a sucking dove, 
(Laughter), before he went into the Coniinittee, but he spoke with 
confidence — almost in defiance when he came out of the Committee, ’^'hy 
not? He knew ]nore in the Committee. He worked with us late hours 
into the evening and for several hours by day, and arrived at . . ^ 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh: It was a magic Committee. 

Mr, C. S. itanga Iyer: My Honourable friend says it is a magic 
committee. iHis attitude has not even the beauty of logic in it; it is too 
nagic for words. (Laughter.) His charging Mr. Mody with inconsistency 
only reminds me of the girl that Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh met thirty years 
ag:o. Mr. Gaya Prasad asked her, “What is your ago?“, and the young lady 
said, “Sweet seventeen’*. He met her 20 years ago, and asked her 
“What is your age?’*. She said, “Sweet seventeen’*. He met her 
three days ago, and she said the same “Sweet seventeen”. He is 
all adoration over that lady, because she was consistent. (Laughter.) 
And ho is extremely angry with my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
because he is inconsistent. I know the sensational Press out in the 
country want Mr. Mody’s head on a charger. Sir, when Oliver 
Cromwell returned from Ireland, one of his admirers went and said: 
“Don’t you rim* the number of people in front of you? How popular you 
are!”. Oliver Cromwell with his sense of humour said: “Many more 
would have liked to have my head on a charger.” The question of 
popularity and unpopularity is a very dubious one, Mr. Gaya Prasad went 
for Mr. Chetty, because he went against the popular opinion in the 
country. According to the Secretary of my Party, a new slogan has got 
to be introduced into the English language : “Honesty is the best 

popularity.” (Laughter.) Sir, we believe in honesty, not even as the 
best policy: we believe in honesty, not for policy’s but honesty’s own 
sake, and if we are willing to face unpopularity, as I have faced it in the 
past when conviction grew on rne, it is because nothing like facing Mrs. 
Grundy whose sw’ollen head before a strong' will and conviction will 
become diminished. One man of conviction, said the great Burke, — and 
1 may parody what he said — one man of conviction is equal to one 
million, people without conviction. (Applause.) 

Biwan Bahadur Harhilas Sarda (Ajmor-Merwara : General): I had 
no intention of taking part in this discussion, but as my colleagues on the 
benches bcliirid me demand that I should speak as I was a member of 
the Oitaw^a Agreement Committee, I rise to say a few words. 1 signed 
along W'itli t^’o other Honoiiiablc Members the Minority Eeport and that 
Report embodies my views on this question of the Agreement. If we did 
not rccomn 1011(1 to tliis Rouse that this Agreement should be ratified, it 
was because, after a full consideration of the materials piaced before us 
by Government an/1 after considering the evidence that was given before 
us, we came to the conclusion that this Agreement was not in the interests 
of this country. 

T am sorry that a worthy Member of this House found it possible to 
insinuate that it was because of political bias that wc signed our Minority 
Report. I must here repel that insinuation with all the force that I can 
command. Sir, T have been nurtured and brought up on English literature 
and English thought. My training, during my career of 35 years in the 
service of the Government of India, and my educatipn belie that insinua- 
.tiou. If I had any political bias, it is in favour of England and nob 
against it. 
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Though our Report says that this Agreement should not be ratified I am 
of opinion that ratification is not the question that is before us. The 
question of ratification arises only when an agreement has been arrived 
’ at l)ctweon the accredited representatives of two countries. The repre- 
sentatives of a Goveriiment can be taken to be representatives of a 
country if it is a self -governing country. As the Government of India is 
a subordinate branch of the Government of Great Britain, the position of 
the Indian Delegates was quite different, and there can be no question of 
ratific.jitioii. The question is, whether this Assembly should accept the 
Agreement that has been arrived at between the representatives of the two 
Governments. I am (|uite prepared to accept that the Indian Delegates 
to Ottawa were inspired with the best of motives and I also believe that 
they did their best to secure as many advantages as they could for our 
courdry in the circumstances in which they were placed. My information 
also is that the Honourable Sir George Schuster, who was there in an 
advisory (*-af)a(;ily on monetary and fiscal questions, laid the case of India 
in fiscal and economic matters as well as any patriotic Indian could have 
done. 

Sir, it is gratifying to us tf» find that the British Government have 
declared that this Agreement will not be considered as ratified until this 
Legislative Assembly has acce])ted it. It is a matter for satisfaction so 
far as this thing goes. The principle underlying is that no economic 
an’angement would he binding on this country until the Legislature of this 
country accepts that arrangement. Though, constituted as the present 
Assembly is, this declaration is not of very great value, still the principle 
underlying this declaration and the acceptance by Britain of that principle 
are of great value and will be very useful to this country later on. 

As regards the Agreement, we, who signed the Minority Report, thought 
and still think that so far as exports from India sent to England are con- 
cerned, we need not worry over the threat hold out by England that a 
duty would bo levied on those exports. Those exports are mostly of raw 
material and England will think twice before levying a duty on them and 
thus increasing the burden on the consumers in England, so far as wheat 
and tea and such other things are concerned. And so far as jute and other 
things are ooncerned, such as skins and hides, if England levied a duty cn 
these imports, it will only increase the cost of production of her 
manufactures which will be a handicap for her in competing with the 
products of foreign countries of a similar nature. 

As regards English imports into India, this Agreement gives their 
preference. One of our main objections to this was that by giving preference 
to English products and levying a higher duty on non-United Kingdom 
goods, we will increase the cost of production of our manufactures. We 
will have to i»ay more for certain things which we use in our manufacturea 
and whie.li are imported fmm non-United Kingdom countries, and the cost 
of production of our manufactures will, therefore, increase and we will 
not be able to compete with foreign manufactures of the same kind which 
come into India. It is perfectly true that by giving England preference 
we are helping English industry, but our objection to this Agreement? 
is not that 'England would be' benefited by this Agreement. If England 
benefits, we have no objection. We are not jealous of England. Our 
objection was that the arrangement would result in more loss than gain to* 
this country. 
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Sir, England was a free trade country, but now she has become a 
protectionist country. When England adopted free trade, it was not 
because she thought that the world would benefit by free trade ; not because 
she thought that for the good of the people nothing should bo done to 
hamper free movement of goods, nor that, if no duties are levied, the 
requirements of people in different parts of the world would be supplied 
to them more cheaply. Situated as England was at the time, it was hi 
her interests that there should be free trade. She was the mistress of 
the seas, and was a country far in advance of other countries in manu- 
facturing goods for foreign countries, l&lie found that her trade would 
expand and continue to expand if no duties were levied in any country 
on the articles which she imported into those countries. If England had 
not been a great manufacturing country, but a raw material producing 
country, her policy would have been quite different. England s aim is 
constant and it never changes. She understood perfectly well that free 
trade meant exploitation of a non-manufacturing country and accumulation 
of wealth and, therefore, of power for manufacturing countries. This truth 
understood by Adam Smith, the father of the British 
political economic science, when he proclaimed that it was good 
for the rest of the world that there should be free trade. He, however, 
understood all the implications of this question and he said that, when 
necessary, England should have protection. Those who have studied his 
book, “The Wealth of Nations*', are aware that he thinks that so long as 
English manufactures go to other countries and find a market there, it 
is England's interest that there should be free trade for English goods; but 
he also lays down that when the state of affairs 'is different and manu- 
factured goods are imported into England, England should have protection. 
I shall read a few lines with regard to this policy of England from a book 
recently published. It is Mr. Ramgopars “Selections from Ingersor*. 
In his Review of Professor Denslow's “Modem Thinkers", dealing with 
'Adam Smith's theory, Colonel Ingcrsol, w^ho was one of the greatest 
orators in America, says : 

**T was glad to find that a man’s ideas upon the subject of Protection and Free 
Trade depend almost entirely upon the country in which ho lives or the business in 

which he happens to bo engaged It gratified me to learn that even Adam Smith 

was no exception to this rule, and that he regarded all protection as a hurtful and 
ignorant interference excejit whm exercAsed for the good of Great Britain, Owing to the 
fact that his nationality quarrelled with his philosophy, ho succeeded in writing a hook 
that is quoted with equal satisfaction by Iwth parties. The Protectionists re’y upon 
the exceptions that ho made for England, and the Free Traders upon the doctrines 
laid down for other countries.”, 

This shows that England’s aim is constant and tlicre is no inconsistency 
in England’s attitude. England was once a free trade countrv, but now 
she is a protectionist country. Why? She knows that conditions have 
changed. As Japan and Gemiany and Ainniica are outstripping her in 
producing manufactured good*-, for the world's markets, she finds that it 
is necessary for her to have all the advantages of free trade so far as 
possible in the countries which she can influence and all the advantages 
of protection against free competition by other countries. Therefore, Sir, 
we must rememhor that England is working for her own good when ske 
asks for preference for her goods. But it is our duty to consider what 
38 for the good of our country. 

T shall conclude with reciting a line which my friend, Mr. Shnnmiikham 
<3hetty, quoted from the Great American poet, Lowell. He said: 

*'he is a coward who would not- l)c in the right with two or three.” 
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Mr. K. Sh , aii , Tn u kh a i ii OhAtt]f<: Who dare not be in the right with 
two or three. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Now, our Committee, Sir, consisted 
of 16 members. And I, with my two friends, we three have dared to be 
in the right, while my friend, Mr. Chetty, was in the majority of thirteen, 
whatever that number may signify. (Cheers and Laughter.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I had my opportun»ty to express my views about 
the Ottawa Pact on a former occasion and, in the meantime, nothing new 
has happened to change my views. Sir, I have no interest in any /rarilf 
report which will require any backing by Government in the coming Winter 
Session, so I hold to my views. Now, I shall only say a few words as I 
know that the whole House is impatient to conclude this debate. I shall 
not take more than a few minutes — ^not about the Ottawa Pact, but about 
the Bhore-Gour pact that is now before the House for ratification. 

Sir, I hope, my friend, the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore, will explain 
how he will implement the conditions that have been arrived at between 
the two parties. I should like him to explain at least one thing which 
my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has so exhaustively dealt with, as to 
why the evidence before this Special Committee was not placed before the 
House and why the Committee w'as held in caiiK'ra. iSir, it has become the 
fashion to follow English customs blindly. One can understand that in 
the case of the Government in England, where Ministers are responsible 
to Parliament, the convention has grown up for making Select Committee 
procedure secret, but here where speaker after speaker including the Deputy 
President who, in a very lucid speech tried to explain his position, have 
made a point that had the whole evidence and discussions, that were 
before the Special Committee, been known to the Houae^Aey also would 
have been similarly convinced. I cannot understand the whole 

proceedings have been kept secret. My friend, Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, 
now repeats that if all the facts that w^crc discussed in the Select 
Committee were known to Honourable Members, they would have been 
very much convinced. I hope the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
when he will rise, will explain why he made it a condition to keep every- 
thing secret — not only at the time when the Committee was sitting, but 
its proceedings are even now kept secret. 

Then, there is another point. It is said that the Government of India 
Delegates at Ottawa were not free to exercise their judgment. Now, it has 
never been said, so far as I understood my Lender, Sir Abdur Pahim, that 
while in England, the members of our Delegation were denied any 
opportunity which \vas given to members of other Delegations. The whole 
case from our side w’as that, unlike the other Delegations from the 
Dominions or Colonics, the Government of India Delegates had no 
opportunity, while they were in India, to have instructions or to discuss 
these matters with merchants or the Chambers of Commerce, who are the 
persons who could rightly auide them. It would, T hope, be not derogatory 
to the members of the Delegation to say that they were not conversant 
with all the phases of trade relationships; and so I ask, what was the 
reason that the Government of India did not give them any opportunity, 
while they were here in India, to consult the trades people, the merchants 
and the Chambers of Commerce. That was the point that we wanted to 
make. We find that the other Delegations consulted their own people and 
had a list of the goods on which Britain wanted preference and also a 
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list of the goods in respect of which the Dominions wanted preferences. 
They consulted their own people and when they were in England, certainly 
there was no discrimination made of course. We urged that our Delegates, 
with the best of their intentions and with all their ability, were iij a very 
unfavourable position to compete with or grapple with these experts. 

There is one other point with regard to my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga. . 
Iyer’s statement. I congratulate him on his very moderate and consi- 
derate speech. I know his heart is fully patriotic; and if he had urged 
anything in favour of this pact, it was only because of the idea that a great 
concession has been made to this Assembly. Sir, 1 think we have in this 
House the right to have a Select Committee and in the Select Committee 
we have a right to call for evidence. I do not think that is any new power 
that we have obtained by this pact. Now, from a perusal of the news- 
papers, I find that in the liound Table Conference Lord Irwin in his 
speech placed before them certain safeguards. Now, we know th?it for- 
merly there were only three safeguards, > ut these have now been lengthen- 
ed to eight; and the eighth safeguard is that the Viceroy must have power 
in his hands in case of any difficulty over relationship with any Colonies. 
That power in the Viceroy’s hand is meant as a safeguard so that the 
future Legislature cannot go into a question like this. I think, on this 
matter also, the Commerce Member will explain to the House how the 
attempt that is being made to keep the future Legislature out of any 
power to deal freely with the Colonics, or the British interests will be 
dealt with. There is hardly any time at my disposal and I wanted to say 
a few words about rny, friend, Mr. Mody. 1 think he has a short memory, 
otherwise his predecessors from that constituency know, when the Swara- 
jists were in power, how they had to go from door to door to secure their 
interests. He was angry that though lie gets a very fat salary from the 
Millowners, whose President he is, God has denied him a bulky body. I 
would only like to say this to him that hu is not the only man who has 
stood for the interests of the industrialists in this House, but, times without 
number, I think, the Opposition have helped every industrialist who came 
with any such suggestion in all the cases of discriminating protection. As 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh remarked, ' it was Pandit Marian Mohan Malaviya 
who, with his whole party, walked out of the House as a protest on such an 
occasion. So, if he thinks that he is serving the interests of the millowners 
by making such absurd remarks, I think he is going too far. It may be 
that in the next Session Government may be too powerful to help him, 
but one day he will have to come to us if his industry is to prosper. I 
know the millowners, when it suited their purpose, went to the Congress. 
The whole agitation about boycott is financed by the millowners. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Tf my Honourable friend’s real desire is to mis- 
represent what I have said, then I do not wish to provr^nt him from doing 
so. But I have said nothing of the sort which he is now suggesting. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I accept his statement and I shall be the last 
person to continue in that way. Sir, one fundamental question I wanted 
to make clear. It is known to every student of economics that for a 
coimtry which has got a developed industry or which has no manufactures 
of her own and depends entirely on agriculture, it is' good for her to have 
free trade. It is in the interests of England to have free trade. But 
when other countries have begun to develop their industries, they have to 
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pnt tari£E walls to prot^t their nas<^eiit industries and later on discriminat- 
ing duties also. So, ;it was always to ,pie interests of England, which is 
far ahead of any other xiountry in the nratter of manufacture, to have free 
trade, but when she found that otlier countries were raising high tariff walls, 
she was in a predicament. In 1897. I think, Canada first brought to the 
notice of the British Government to have recourse to protectionist measures 
to safeguard their interest against Uniti;d States of America high tariff, 
but all. along it was in the interests of England to stand against any pro- 
tective policy. Now, as regards India, she could well afford to be free, 
were it a mere agricultural country. But \vc arc gradually developing our 
own industries; so it is to oiir interest to have a protective policy to preserve 
our own industry. England is anxious to get hold of all the Dominions 
and Dependencies and is putting pressure on other countries not to raise hut 
to reduce their tariff walls, ]}ceauso it suits her own purpose. I was glad 
when Sir George Schuster made the point quite clear that it is from the 
point of view of Imperial interests and not so much for India’s good that 
they support the Ottawa Agreement. From that point of view, it is cer- 
tainly supportable. In that case it must be agreed to with the willing 
consent of Indian public opinion. It may be said that this House, bv a 
vast majority, will support this Ottawa Pact, but it is equally known that 
the whole country will almost unanimously^ oppose it. Sir, if these things 
in trade matters are forced on us, the desired effect that the Honourable 
Sir George Schuster wants to bring about will not be attained. On these 
considerations, I do not support this pact. 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. President: I accept the closure. The question is that the question 
be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and 
Railways): Sir, it is not altogether an easy matter to reply to 
a debate which has extended for so many days and during the 
course of which so many individual issues have been raised. My task, 
has, however, been rendered comparatively simple by the great 
assistance which has been foT-thcoming from all quarters of the House in 
replying to an Opposition which, I venture to think, has grown weaker 
and weaker as reasoned and considered views have taken the place of 
preindice or suspended judgment. One fact which has, to my mind, pro- 
minently emerged from the inquiry of the Committee appointed by this 
House is that the economic theories which we have heard enunciated are 
at the worst most dangerous will-o’-the-wisps and at the best fitful and 
uneertain guides. Their authors have qualified their premises with so 
manv conditions, thev have admitted so many imponderable, mitigating 
or aggravating factors, they have in so many cases gone no further than 
merelv to indicate tendencies or probabilities that the results to my mind, 
are bereft of any practical value whatsoever. Yet, Sir, it is largely on the 
basis of these economic theories that much of the Opposition to the Agree- 
ment has been founded I cannot within the time at my disposal do 
more than refer to one or two typically fallacious arguments of the kind 
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which are so largely used to support the opposition to the Agreement. It 
has, for instance, been argued that if we, as the result of preferences, 
granted by us, bought more largely from the United Kingdom, we would 
buy less from foreign countries and that they, in their tUrn, would not be 
able to afford to take as much of our exports as they have done in the 
past. While, on the other hand, if we, as the result of preferences we 
obtained, sold more largely to the United Kingdom, then we should meet 
with keener competition elsewhere from rivals ousted from the British 
market and that thus our trade would be merely diverted and not increased 
in the aggregate. My reply. Sir, not being an economist, is that of the 
practical man who can only claim common sense a» his guide and 
, authority. 

Firstly, I would say that if, as a result of preferences obtained in 
Great Britain, I was able to sell more in that country and found there a 
larger, a more secured and sheltered market, then surely my capacity 
to meet competition elsewhere in that commodity would be all the 
stronger. Secondly, I would point out that an increase in our purchases 
from the United Kingdom need not necessarily mean a diminution of our 
purchases from foreign countries, nor a diminution of our sales to foreign 
countries. My conception of the cycle of economic cause and effect is 
entirely different to that of the opponents of the Agreement. They are 
entirely obsessed by a purely static idea of trade. To them its quantity 
and volume are fixed; if we sell more to one country, we must sell less 
to another, and if we buy more from one country we must buy loss from 
another. If, Sir, this were correct, then sOrely it would put an end to all 
advancement and all progress. I place before the House the dynamic 
view of trade. If, as a result of these preferences, I am able to sell more 
to the United Kingdom, then surely my purchasing power is increased, 
and, with every increase in my purchasing power, I set in motion forces 
which induce wider and still wider markets for my goods. 

Another typical instance I would take concerns the market for our 
agricultural produce. My Honourable friend, Mr. Burt, has dealt very con- 
clusively with the case of agriculture. But, Sir, the position of the oppo- 
nents of the Agreement in respect of the agriculturist, and the producer 
of primary products is so astoni&hing that I cannot refrain from summaris- 
ing and paraphrasing it for the benefit of the House. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) 
vacated the Chair which was occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty).] 

As far as I understand their case, it Is this. They say that an increased 
foreign market would be of little value to us, because the higher prices 
that might thereby be obtained might not filter down to the actual producer. 
J^urther, they contend, that the economic limit of agricultural production 
has been reached, and in any case they say that we want and can ulti- 
mately make use of all the produce of this country in the country itself. 
Sir, it appears to me that for sheer cynical indifference to the interests of 
the agriculturist tin's last statement would be difficult to beat. I may, I 
think, fairly contend that in view of the many millions of acres which 
have been added and are being added .and will bo added under the great 
new irrigation systems to the irrigable area of this country, in view of the 
millions of acres which are still available for cultivation and are still lying 
waste, in view of the improvements which are being made from year to 
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year in^agricultural practice as a result of science and research, the assump- 
tion that the economic limit of agricultural production has been reached 
needs, more conclusive justification than the ex cathedra statements of 
economists who are bent upon establishing their case. I will leave it to 
the agricultural, interests in this House to say whether it is not wider 
mackfita that are needed and urgently needed, for the agricultural produce 
of this country, and whether it is not just those wider markets that we are 
attempting to make available under this Agreement. 

Sir, underlying many of the speeches that have been made in this 
House there appears to me to be an earnest desire to be assured that 
the interests of this country are being placed first in the framing of our 
fiscal and our tariff policy. If that is so. Sir, then my Honourable friends 
oppos.itp and I are on common ground; there is absolutely no difference 
betiyeen us. I have always contended that my position has been based 
upon what I deem to be the interests of this country. The most hostile 
critics of tlie Agreement have admitted that the rejection of this Agree- 
inen:i will entail definite loss to this country. Those same critics have 
admitted that its acceptance must result in benefit to this country, though 
they attempt to outweigh those benefits by problematical losses in other 
directions. Am I not justified, then, Sir, in contending, as I have done, 
that wo should be acting contrary to our own interests if we refused to 
avoid certain injury, if we refused to accept the prospect of certain 
advantages for fear of incurring conjectural losses? If those losses actually 
materialise, if we found ultimately that they were of so serious a nature 
as to justify an abandonment of the policy of reciprocal preferences, then. 
Sir, the way is open for us. I know that much doubt has been expressed 
in this House as to the value of the six months* notice clause in the 
Agreement. 1 think it was my friend, Mr. James, who pointed out on 
the last occasion what Sir Herbert Samuel, who had been frequently re- 
ferred to in the course of the debate, said in Parliament on this point. 
I have now a copy of Hansard here and I should like to quote to the 
House the actual words employed by him. He said: 

“Before that I was anxious to say that in one of those treaties embodied in this 
bJ^9-bQ9^, m the Indian treaty, there is a provision to this effect; ‘This agreement 
betiyeen His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of 
India shall ^ntinue in force until a date six months after notice of denouncement has 
been Riven by either party*. So it may not he so very wrong and so very foolish to 
sugjg^t that with the Dominions agreement also the same provision should be inserted.** 

Tlieu he goes on to say again: 

“Therefore, there can be no insuperable reason why, if the opinion of this House 
W 0 i:e. iwmmous, Government should not accept that proposal and ask the Canadian 
Oovernnwnt to agree to the insertion in the agreement of the provision, word for 
word, which has been inserted in the Indian agreement.*’, 

Oppositiou Members, Sir, who appealed to the authority of Sir Herbert 
S8;i?j,ucl will, I hope, accept his authority on this point as well. 

The Leader of the Independent Party criticised with considerable 
wanntk what, he thought was the procedure that had been adopted bv 
Government in preparing their case for Ottawa. The facts of the case 
are. simple and I should like to give them to this House. Two days after 
Sir, George Rainy had announced that the Government of India had 
accepted the invitation to go to Ottawa, a fully explanatory circular letter 
addressed to. all Chambers of Commerce, Trades Associations and 
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Local Governments asking for their proposals and suggestions in regard 
to matters to be discussed at Ottawa. Of the replies received some were 
ussful; others were not; some dealt with the question on its merit's; 
others refused to have anything to do with it on political grouhfil; but 
T can assure this House that it is quite contrary to fact to suggest that 
commercial opinion in tliis country was not allowed an opportunity of 
expressing itself. Further, wo informed commercial organisations that 
commercial and industrial interests could send observers or representatives 
to Ottawa, a course which was followed by the United Kingdom and by 
the Dominions. My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Independent 
Party, asked why, before we granted preferences to Great Britain in 
this country, we had not consulted industrial interests here. I venture 
to submit to him that had he looked for it he could have found the answer 
for himself. In a nutshell it is this : the object of the question is evidently 
to suggest that we have entirely ignored the interests of our Indian in- 
dustries. I w’ould say that that suggestion is wholly without foundation. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) 
resumed the Chair.] 

We have safeguarded the interests of those industries which have been 
given protection and those which may hereafter be given protection under 
our policy of discriminating protection. I may say that that policy 
stands and that nothing in the Agreement will be allowed to come in the 
way of tlie practical application of that policy. My Honourable friend has, 
I think, forgotten the fact that we have in no ca"se promised Great Britain 
free entry or a particular rate of duty, but only a margin of preference so 
that it is entirely open to us to levy what rate of duty we. think fit 
on any particular commodity. I would suggest to my Honourable friend 
that when people arc determined to find sinister or questionable inten- 
tions, it is the easiest thing in the world to find them, to see them 
behind every act and every word that may be used by those whom they 
arc determined to criticise. My only prescription for this form of opthalmic 
disease is that my Honourable friends should discard the glasses darkened 
by suspicion which they are now using to look at everything which pertains 
to this Agreement. 

Mucli has been made of the fact that the Members of this House 
who foun*! a place on the Ottawa Delegation were not elected by the 
House. As far as I know, no Delegation was elected by anybody at 
Ottawa; but I do submit respectfully to this House that it is a ternble 
commentary upon the public life of this country, if it is possible for 
anyone to suggest that an elected Member of this House ceases to command 
public confidence, simply because he discharges a public duty and a 
public service at the request of Government. I am afraid that a good 
many Members of this House may have been influenced by the fact 
that "many commercial bodies in this country have declared against tie 
Agreement. I would ask the House to consider the facts of the case. 
Some of the most important of these bodies which vehemently, and 
without reserve of any sort, proclaimed their opposition on poli]fcical 
grounds to any Agreement before one had been entered into of even 
discussed, now proceed to assess the economic merits of dn A^edmeht 
which they have all along condemned foot and branch. I ask this 
House whether, in these circumstances, it is possible fqf these bodies 
to free themseWes from all bias — ^unconscious if you like — and becoi^e 
dispassionate and impartial critics of that Agreement. I want to mafe 
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it cloar tliut I attribute motives to no one ^ but I do assert that the 
verdict passed by these bodies on this Agreement is irretrievably tainted 
by the views previously held and expressed, and I would ask Members of 
this House not to allow their independence of judgment to be influenced by 
views proceeding from such sources. As to the recommendations of 
the Committee appointed by this House, I need say only very shortly 
that I accept them and I accept the amendment of my friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour. I would like here to add one word and that is that I am 
in entire sympathy with what I take to be the object which induced my 
Honourable friends. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, 
to write their respective minutes. Government will consider most care- 
fully the best method of ensuring that the utmost possible advantage 
is taken of the new openings for our agricultural and other industries. 

I come lastly to the amendment moved by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das, who, I regret, is not here. Mr. Das was not concerned with 
the economic merits of the Agreement; he wished the question of its 
acceptance or its rejection to be decided purely on political grounds. Now, 
I would submit that the position that political considerations must over- 
ride all others entails as a corollary the position that economic conse- 
quences are of minor moment. But I would remind this House that 
some one must pay the price and it will be a vicarious payment. It 
will not be my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, who wnll pay. The con- 
sequences of the Import Duties Act would have waited for no one and 
what, in effect, my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, says to the Indian 
agriculturist, the Indian trader and the Indian industrialist is this; 
“Courage, my friend; it may bo true that you may suffer losses; that 
your trade may bo restricted and your markets may be lost; but we 
hold unimpaired the power of entering into a Trade Agreement and if 
that is no consolation to you in your losses, it may be to those who step 
over your bankrupt bodies and come after you“. I ask the House whether 
we have not chosen the better way, for we have attempted, and I hope 
successfully, to save these people from these losses and we have left 
unimpaired for all practical purposes the power referred to. 

My old friend, Diwan Bahadur Bangachariar, said, by concluding this 
Agreement, you have taken away the only bargaining factor we possess, 
the only qvid pro quo which we have to offer for political advance. I 
would say to him, if you really think that the power o^ concluding a Trade 
Agreement is a bargaining fnetor, have we in any way impaired that 
factor by what we have done? Surely Article 14 is a complete reply to 
that accusation. But, Sir, I would ask the House whether it is not 
possible for us to view tin’s question in entirely different perspective? 
Must we always talk in terms of war and strife, of bargains and condi- 
tions? If we can now talk the language of co-operation in the world 
of commerce and trade, may it not help a better understanding in the 
settlement of those great constitutional issues which are now awaiting 
final conclusion? (Applause from all sides of the House.) 

Perhaps, Sir, the House will permit me to end on a personal note. 
My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Bangachariar, said that it was 
an irony of ^ fate that it should be left to the first Indian Commerce 
Member to introduce a measure of this character. Let me assure the 
House that Indian Members of Council, when they enter upon office, 
do not leave their consciences in the ante-chamber. (Applause.) I have 
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made no extravagant claims for this Agreement. I have indulged in no 
glowing prophecies for the future. I have told what I consider to be the 
plain and simple truth. I have said that we stand to lose and lose definitely 
if we do not CKScept this x\greement, that we stand to gain and gain 
definitely if we accept this Agreement, and that time alone can show 
whether any losses, which we cannot foresee at present, will outweigh 
the gains vrhich we can. If, Sir, I had not honestly felt that I could 
wholeheartedly support this Agreement, then the task of introducing these 
measures would have fallen on other shoulders. (Applause.) I do ask 
the House most earnestly, emphatically by its vote, to endorse the 
acceptance of this Agreement. (Applause from all sides of the House.) 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The amend- 
ment that the Chair now puts to the House is : 


'*That after the words 'the 22nd September, 1932,* the words *d*nd approving the 
Report of the Committee set up by this Assembly on the 10th November,' be inserted, 
and that, at the end of the Resolution, the following be added : 

'and further that he do give effect to the recommendations of the said Committee’." 

The Assembly divided: 

I AYES— 74. 


Abdoola Haroon. Seth Haji. 

Abdul Hye, Knan Bahadur Abul 
Hasnat Muhammad. 

Acott. Mr. A. S- V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khar, Major Nawab 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad, 
^jpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Bower, Mr. E. H. M. 

Burt, Mr. B. C. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Chinoy, Mr. Rahimtoola M. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 
^Dunn, Mr. C. W. 

"^Duti, Mr. G. S. 
lazal Haq Piracha, Shaikh. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. W. 

Haiff, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 
Heziett, Mr. J. 

Hossack, Mr. W. B. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 
Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhury 
MHihammad. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur .Chaudhri. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H 
Macqueen, Mr. P. 

Meek, Dr. D. B. 


Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. G. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur. Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Nayudu, Rao Bahadur B. V. Sri Hari 
Rao. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Klian Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rafan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Sycd. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Ryan, Mr. T. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

ShaFee Danodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradvumna Prashad. 
Sorley, Mr. H. T. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdnlla-Ed-Mdmfin. 
Tottenhain, Mr. G. B. F. 
Wilayatullah, Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Yakuh, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Sir. 
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Abdul Matm Chaudhury, Mr 
Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bhiijjut Sing, Mr. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Oiir.jal, Mr. N. R. 

•Tadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 

Maswood A.hmad. Mr. JM- 
Mi&ra, Mr. B'. N. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Pandian, Mr. B. Rajaram. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 

Son, Mr. S. C. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 


Mr , Fresidest (The Honourable Sir Tbmhim Rahimtoola)^ : The original 
Resolution, as now amended, becomes the substantive proposition. aiiH 
the Chair will now place before the House the amendments which were 
inoved on the original Resolution. The question which I have now t > 
put is : 

“That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

‘This Assembly, before accepting the Trade Agrceuients made by the Government 
of India with Kis M;ijcsty*s Goveimmeiit in the Uniled Kingdom, which was sigued 
at Ott.'iwa on the 20th August, 1932, and the Supplementary Agreement regarding iron 
and steel contained in the correspondence between Sir George Rainy and Sir Horace' 
Wilson, dated the 22n(l Se]d ember, 1932, recommends to the Governor General in 
Council to refer the matter to the Tariff Board for the purpose of examining the said 
agreement. s so tliat if, on the report of the Tariff Board, the Indian Legi.slature were 
* to come to tlio conclusion that the acceptance of the said Agreements arc in the 
interests of India, this Assembly will recommend to the Governor General in Council 
to introduce such legislative measures as it might deem to be necessary and this 
Assembly further requests the Governor General in Council to request His Majesty’s 
(Government to postpone the oi)eration of the Import Duties Aci in the me.antime’.“ 

The motion was negatived. 


Mr. President (Tbc Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The next 
amendment which the Chair will put to the House is: 

“That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

Having considered the papers on Ottawa Agreement, this Assembly recommends 
to the Governor General in Council that he bo pleased : 

(rt) to convey to His Majesty’s Government that India is not prepared to 
consider any proposal for reciprocal trade benefits with the United Kingdom 
till such time as India is not given Responsible Self-Government; and 
(w) to convey to the Colonial Empire that no Trade Aigrcomcnt will lie entered 
into or Tariff concessions granted to any Colony which does not concede 
to Indians settled in their territory equal rights of citizenship’.” 

The motion was negatived. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola); The next 
amendment which I will put to the vote of the House is : 

“That for the original Eesolution the following be substituted : 

Britfsh^EmnL’ f Agreement between India and other countries of the 
Assembly consisHnir^nf scrutiny and report to a Committee of the Legislative 

S W V K Sir Joseph Bhore, Dr. D. B. Meek, Sir Hari 

M? B ^torknviraii^i^Jl,' ®^’l"^"kham Chetty, Mr. B. Das. Sir Ahdm Rahim. 
Mr! MuLmS Yailifn Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Mr. Q. Morgan, 

specialists including nerqmiTi**^ the m_ovei\ with powers to co-opt not more than six 
and to avoid disloratton in tra^^tv** 1 " '"'^"stries affected by the Agreement: 
in Council not to introdnee*! recommends to the Governor General 

report of the Lm” Ln^^pt^n^ *ASy'^“"" 
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This Assembly further requests the Governor General in Council to urge on the 
British Government to suspend the operations of the Import Duties Adb- till this House 
hajs given its decision on the Agreement*.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I beg leave to withdraw the amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : I shall now 
put the Ecsolution, as amended, as a substantive proposition to the House. 
The question is: ' ' 

“That this Assembly, accepting the Trade Agreement made by the Gk)vernment 
of India with His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, which 

6 P.M. signed at Ottawa on the 20th August, 1932, and the supplementary 

Agreement regarding iron and steel contained in the correspondence between Sir George 
Rainy and Sir Horace Wilson, dated the 22nd September, 1932, and approving the 
Report of the Committee set up by this Assembly on the 10th November, recommends 
to the Governor General in Council that he do introduce in the Indian Legislature at 
the earliest possible moment such legislative measures as may be necessary to give 
effect to the Agreements in question, and further that he do give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the said Committee.” 


The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 77. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji. 

Abdul Hyo, Khan Bahadur Abul 
Hasnat Muhammad. 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Allah Baksh Khim Tiwana, Khan 
Baliadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Ilonourablc Sir Joseph. 
Bower, Mr. E. H. M. 

Burt, Mr. B. C. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham, 
Clnnoy, Mr. Rahimtoola M. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DeSoiiza, Dr. F. X. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakuiiiar Sing. 

Dunn, Mr. C. W. 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Shaikh. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Oour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. W. 

Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hcssack, Mr. W. B. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 
Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhiiry 
Muhammad. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur . Ohaudhri. 

Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Macqiieen, Mr. P. 


Meek, Mr. D. B. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F 
Mitchell, Mr. D. G. 

Alitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Moore, Air. Arthur. 

Morgan, ^ Mr. G. 

Aluazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. (;. 
Nayudu, Rao Bahadur B. V. Sri Hari 
Itao. 


Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Ranga Iyer, Afr. C. S. 

R.astogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Rail, Mr. P. R. 

Ryan, Mr. T. 

Sarma, Afr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Sher Afuhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh. Kumar Giipteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Sorloy, Afr. H. T. 

^ihriwardy, Sir Abdulla-al-AItoun. 
Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 
Wilayatullah, Khan Bahadur H. M 
Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad 
/lauddin Ahmad, Dr. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Sir. 
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NOES— 26. 


Abdu] Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Abdur Eahim, Sir. 

Azlifir Aii, Mr. Muhammad. 
Thidi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi, 

Jiiiuput Sin^^, Mr. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Ourijal, Mr. N. B. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Krishnamachiiriar, Baja Bahadur G. 
Lalchand Navnlrai, Mr. 

Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till 
the 7th December, 1932. 


Murtuza Saheb Bahadur^ Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Pandian, Mr. B. Bajaram. 

Patil, B^o Bahadur B. L. 

Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Diwaii Bahadur Harbilas. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 


Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLE 

Wednesday, 7th December^ ld32. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, ]\Ir. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Transfer Orders of the District Inspector of Schools, Delhi. 

1602. Parma Band: (a) Is it a fact that the transfer orders of 
the District Inspector of Schools, Delhi, were issued by the Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, in view of his staying in Delhi for over five 
years, but the transfer has not been effected? If the reply to the above 
question be in the affirmative, will Government state the reasons why he 
is retained ? Is it a fact that there is a Government circular under which 
no member of the Inspecting Staff should be kept for more than three 
years at a particular station? 

(b) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the articles which 
appeared in the Hindustan Times, dated the 19th November, 1932. and 
the Daily Tej regarding the partial treatment of the District Inspector of 
Schools towards his co-religionists? 

Mr. O, S. Bajpai: (a) 'rhe reply to tlie first part of the question is 
in the negative'. T]i<‘ second part does not anse. As regards the third 
part I would ndVr tlu Ilononrahle Member to the rc‘p]\ given by the 
Tfonoiirahle Sir Fax! -i -Husain in this House on the 17th Septinnher, 1031, 
to Ills starred question No. fiOO. 

(b) Yes. dlie artieh’s referred to do net contain any al legal ion of bias 
specifically against the District Inspector of Scdiools. 

Gaz^:tted Staff of the Education Department of Delhi. 

1603. *Bhai Parma Band: Is it a fact that the gazetted staff of the 
Educational Deparirneni of Delhi consists of Cdirislians and jMuhanimadans 
only? If so, how is it that the Hindus who form the majority community 
of the Delhi Province have been denied representation in that department? 
What action do Government propose to take in this matter? ’ 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: There are only three wliolc-time gazetted officers 
in the Education DopartnuMit of Delhi, besides the Superintendent of 
Education, who is in charge of the Ediieation Departments in three 
centrally administ'^-red areas, tuz., Delhi, Ajmer-TMerwara and Central 
India, and who is an Indian Christian. Of these, the Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Girls’ Education is a Christian and the District Inspector 
of Schools and. the Headmaster, , Government High School, Delhi, are 
Muslims. The present incumbents of the two last mentioned posts are 
the first Muslims to hold these posts peiTnnnently. Before their appoint- 
Hients the two postr liad for many years been held by Hindu officers. 
Honourable Member will appreciate that postings of educational officers 
cannot be made exclusively with regard to communal considerations. 

( 3027 ) A 
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[7th December 1932. 

Text Book Committee oe the Delhi Province. 

1604. *B}iai Farina Nand : Is ifc a fact that the Text Book Committee 
of the Delhi Province is composed of eight Muslims, six Christians and six 
Hindus? If so, why is it that the proportion of Hindus is kept so low? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No. The Text Book Committee of Delhi Province 
is composed of five ro>officio merabet’s of whom three are Muslims and 
two Christinns, 11 elected memhors of whom six are Hindus, three Muslims 
and two Christians, and five members nominated by Government, of 
whom two are Hindus, two Muslims and one Christian. The total Hindu 
membership is, therefore, eight and not six, as against eight Muslims and 
five Christians. 

Text Book Committee of the Delhi Province. 

1605. '“Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that in the sub-committees 
of the Text Book Committee, Delhi, the Hindus are only one-fourth, while 
three-fourths consist of non-Hindus in every sub-committee? Is It a fact 
that books written and published by Hindus do not find favour w’th the 
sub-committee? Is it a fact that the number of Hindu pupils of the 
schools in Delhi Province is more than two-thirds of the total? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the list of books 
rejected and approved for the libraries with the remarks of the members 
for their rejection and approval within the last five years? 

(c) Are Government prepared to take any step to remove the grievances 
of the Hindus? If so, when? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) No. 

(b) A set of the cin-nlars issued by the Text Book Committee during 
the liist five years which gives a list of books approved and rejected has 
been pla(!cd in the Library. It is regretted that the Honourable Member’s 
rc(juest to bo supplied with the remarks of the various members of the 
L'oTrimittee on the books acjcepted and rejected caimot bo (*omplied with 
as tlie (‘onipilatiou of such a r('cord would involve an expenditure of time 
and labour out of all proportion to the value of the results achieved. 

(c) In view of replies to (a) and (b), this does not ai’isc. 

Training of Indian Nurses in the Lady Hardinge Hospital, Delhi, 
AND THE Lady Reading Hospital, Simla. 

1606. *Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog) : (a) Will Gov- 
tmnient please state whether there are Training Schools, attached to the 
Lady Hardinge Hospital, Delhi, and tlie Lady Reading ’Hospital, Simla, 
for the training of Indian nurses? If so, how many nurses were trained 
during the last four years at Delhi and at Simla? 

(b) Out of the total number of nurses trained at the Lady Hardinge 
Hospital, Dellii, and the Lady Reading Hospital^ Simla, how many were 
Hindus, Christians, and Muhammadans and of other communities? 

(c) Are they held eligible for promotion to “sisters of the Hospitals*' 
or “matrons’*? If so, after how many years? Will Government please 
state the names of matrons and sisters in the Lady Hardinge and the Lady 
Reading Hospitals, with their pays and other allowances attached to their 
posts ? 

(d) When are Indian nurses held to be eligible for promotion to 
‘Nursing Sisters**, either in the nursing homes or in hospitals? 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Mt. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes; 29 in Delhi and four in Simla. 

(6) Christians 26, Muhammadans three, Hindu one and other com- 
:nunities three. 

(c) Yes; provided that they have had the requisite training and have 
riad experience as staff nurses in charge of wards. A statement giving 
the information asked for in the last part of the question is laid on the 
table. 

(d) When they have completed successfully four years’ training in a 
recognised training school for nurses, have })assed any other examination 
prescribed by the hospital concerned and have had experience as staff 
Qurses in charge of wards. 


^tcOement showing the names, pay and allowances of the Matrons and Sisters of the Lady 
Hardinge Medical College Hospital, New Delhi, and Lady Reading Hospital, Simla. 


Name. 

Pay. 

Diet. 

Allowc 

Dhobi. 

incos. 

! 

Teaching, j 

Uniform. 

Lady Hardinge Medigad 
College Hospital, New 
Delhi. 

Matron. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

! 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Miss L. M. Minchin 

Nursing Sisters. 

400 to 450 
per 

mensem. 

Nil 

5 

per ' 
mensem. 

Nil 

25 

per 

quarter. 

Miss I. M. Reynolds 

200 to 250 
per 

luensoin. 

50 

por 

mensem. 

99 

99 

99 

Miss A. I. Mas.s 0 y 

»» 



99 


Mis.^ E. Mitcboll . 

tT 

*> 

99 

. 


Miss E. Harris . 

9^ 

99 

»» 

99 

99 

Miss B. M. Barnham . 

>» 

>> 

»» 

99 

99 

Miss Hastings-Price 

Lady Reading Hospital. 
Simla. 

Matron. 

125 to 150 
por 

mensem. 


»» 

25 

per 

mensem. 

99 

Miss Mellowes 

Assistant Matron. 

250—15— 

350. 

60 

per 

mensem, j 

6 

per 

mensem. 


8 

per 

mensem* 

Miss King .... 

Sister. 

170—10— 

250. 


9* 

99 

99 

Miss Beo .... 

Temporary Sister. 

(9 months). 

160—6— 

200. 


99 


99 

Mrs. Kellett 

Junior Sister. 

' 160 

t9 

99 


99 

Miss Nath 

100 

25 

per 

mensem. 

3 

per 

mensem.^ 


3 

per 

mensem. 


a2 
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Demand of Sbodrity from the Keeper and Printer of the National 
Call^ an English Daily to be started from Delhi. 

1607. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Shaikh Sadiq Hasan) : (a) Will 
Government please state if, when the keeper, printer and publisher of 
the National Calif a new English daily, to be started at Delhi hied decla- 
rations under the Press and Registration Act of 1867, before the District 
Magistrate, ho was asked to furnish securities of Rs. 1,000 each as keeper 
and printer of the National Call Press and newspaper separately? 

(6) Will Government explain the reasons that weighed with the 
authorities concerned to demand security from a paper yet to be started? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: (a) Yes. 

(6) Security was demanded under the provisions of sections 3 (i) and 
7 (7) of the Indian Jh’ess (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, as the District 
Magistrate had reason to believe that the person making the declaration, 
had been associated with anti- Government activities. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state if in the order 
of thd District Magistrate specific reasons have been specified or not? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: 1 am afrairl 1 am not in a position 
to say precisely what was speciMed in the, order. 

RE-EMeLOYM!5NT OF ReTLIEXCII KD PERSONNEL OF VARIOUS COMMUNITIES 

IN THE Office of the Accountant General, Central Revenues. 

1608. *Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Js it a fact that in tlie olVice of the 
Accountant Gc'noial, Central Revenues, members of various communities 
have not be(in i*o-eniployod in the same proportion in which they were 
retreneJu'd in March, 1931]? If so, do Goveriinient j)roposc to take 
early steps for the ro-employment of retrenched I'Ka’soiinel of various 
communities in the same proportion in which they were retrenched? 

(h) Ts it a fact that some fresh recruits belonging to the minority 
communities, some of whom have not even passed the recruitment examina- 
tion, have b(’en af)pointed, whereas a large number of the retrenched 
personnel of the same ofTice belonging to the majority ciommunity, and 
who have passed the recruitment examination, are still out of employ- 
ment? If so, why? 

(c) Is it a fact tliat in the case of the Accountant General, Bengal, 
definite instructions were issued that the retrenched personnel of the 
various communities should be re-employed in the same order in which 
tliey were retrenched? If so, will Government be pleased to state why r. 
different practice has been followed in the oflice of the Accountant General, 
Central Revenues? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Enquiry is being made and a 
reply will ho laid on the table in due course. 

Enhancement of Eee for the Registration of Telegraphic Addresses. 

1600. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that in October, 1931, 
the fee for the rogisfrafion of telegraphic addresses was enhanced from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per address per year, and from Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 15 for 
six months, in spite of the protests of the interests affected? 
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(6) Is it a fact that the enhanced rate was in force till the 15th August, 
1632 , but it was reduced to Rs. 20 per year from the 16th August, 
1932? 

(c) Will Government kindly state the revenue derived every year from 
these registrations during the five years previous to the enhancement of 
the rate, and how this revenue was affected by the increased fee ; and what 
is the position now since the 16th August, 1032? 

(d) Do Government propose to revert to the old rate in the interests 
of the trade and commerce of the country? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) No. The onhnneemeni. was made first; the protests 
were received siihsi'queritly. 

(h) Th<* rate was redialed from tlu' loth Aiij'ust, 1032, after considera- 
tion of the protests to which refereiute nas been niade. 

(c) '.rile revenue derived from the vugistralion of public abbreviated 
addresses during the five years 1026-27 to 1030-31 previous to the 
enliancemont of the ratc?s was in thousands of lUipecN 403, 470, 486, 485 
and 481 respectively. As a result of the enlianccd fee introduced from 
Oetoher, 1031, there was an increase in revenue in 1031-32, the fees 
collected during the year being 531 thousands. As a result of the reduction 
from Hs. 25 to lis. 20 in August, 1032, there has been some decrease 
in revenue but it is not possible to ascertain the full result of the change 
until it has been in force for at least a year. 

(d) Having regard to the charges made for the registration of telegraphic 
addresses in other countries and the value of the concession to the public, 
Government arc satisfied that a charge of lls. 20 in Indi|i is moderate 
and do not propose to rpvert to the rate which was in force prior to 
October, 1931. 

Misappropriation Cases of Postal Officials in the Punjab Postal 

Circle. 

1610. *Kuiiwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad) : (a) Will Government bq pleased to furnish the following 
information for the last three years so far as the Punjab Postal Circle 
is concerned : 

(i) the total number of cases of misappropriation by postal officers, 

(ii) the total number of postal officials prosecuted, 

(Hi) the total number of officials convicted by courts, and 
(iv) the total number of othcuals discharged or acquitted? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether in the Punjab Postal 
Circle the courts held responsible for misappropriation persons other than 
thi>se prosecuted by the department during the last three years? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether the officials actually held responsible were prose- 
cuted by the department and, if not, why not? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state particulars of the official^ 
referred to in part (b) above? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to slate* whether, the Postal officials 
acquitted by courts were re-instated in their posts forthwith and if iiot, 
why not? Is such re-instatement required by the rules? 
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Mr. T. Byan: Information is being collected and will be placed on 
the table of the House in due course. 

EeCRTJITS to THE BRITISH ArMY IN INDIA AND BXTRMA. 

1611. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) the number of recruits that have been made to the British army 
intended to come out to India and Burma; 

(Jb) whether it is a fact tliat raw youths whose ages vary from 16 
to 18 years have largely sought recruitment to such armies 
of late"; and 

(c) if the answer to part (b) is in the affirmative, the percentage 
of youths of such ages in the already recruited armies? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: (a) No portion of the British Army is specially 
recruited for service in India. 

(6) Except for boys recruited for special purposes for example as 
buglers, the minimimi age for recruits is eighteen years. Government 
have no information regarding the number of persons under that age who 
have attcm{)ted to enlist. 

(c) Does not arise. 


THE ClilMlNAL LAW AIVIENDMENT BILL— conc/d. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Further 
consideration of the motion: 

“That the Bill to supplement the Criminal Law, as amended, be passed.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, I feel 
fortunate that I have to speak first on t»his Bill today. I am not used to 
give vent to expressions which arc harsh or disagreeable, but T must, in 
my humble way, lay strong protest against this Bill whicli is very 
drastic and oppressive. Sir, T, as a lawyer, know that there arc sections 
in the Indian Penal Code dealing with waging war against the State, bub 
I would hhe to know from the Honourable the liaw Member or the Treasury 
Benches if there is any law which can apply to them when they wage 
war against the public and under what sections can they be punished? 
Sir, this is really waging war against tlie public so far as this Bill is 
concerned. It is not only a war with the Congress, it is not 
only with the parents and guardians, but it is a war with 
all people, inclusive of, I must say, the last but not the least,, 
the Press of India. Sir, it appears to me that the claim that the Honour- 
able the Home Member makes in this House that it is very necessary 
that this Bill should be enacted for the purpose of putting down civil 
disobedience has no foundation. I think it will suffice for me if I were 
to place before the House a contradiction to that statement in the pro- 
nouncement of His Excellency the Viceroy himself. In his speech on 
the 5th September, 1932, His Excellency said thus : 

“The no-rent campaign in the United Provinces has died out and the red shirt 
movement in the North-West Frontier Province was rapidly brought under control. 
Over the greater part of India the mass of population is no longer concerned with the 
civil disobedience movement.” 
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Sir, in tho face of this statement and the fact that since then nothing 
has happened to show that this civil disobedience movement has revived, 
it does not appear to be necessary at all that this Bill should be enacted 
at a time when the new constitution is to come in. Sir, in certain 
quarters they very rightly think that the intention of tho Government 
Benches is not to enact this Bill for the purpose of combating tho civil 
disobedience movement, but to create a coercive measure for the purpose 
of making tlic country accept the constitution and work it under its fear. 
If that is the intention^ it is not a laudable one at all. If the new 
constitution is bad, certainly it will not be worked; but if it is good, it 
will be worked and there will be no necessity of such Ordinances or 
Bills being passed. It is the good-will ol the people that should be 
secured; it is not by coercive measures or by disastrous Acts that it can 
be obtained. I, therefore, submit that tho very first basis for the passing 

of this Bill, namely, that there is necessity of putting down civil 

disobedience, falls through. 

Then, Sir, considering the Bill, we find it very drastic. Waging war, 

as 1 said, has really been done in this case. There were several amend- 

ments, and very reasonable ones, put up in order to sce that the rigour 
of this Bill was minimised, but one and all have been refused. That is 
the mentality wilh which this Bill is being ]>assGd. Then, there is a 
great fear that when a v\’ar has been wagul in this House with the result 
that they liavo been able to pass tliis Bill, what will bo the consequence 
of it, when il goes out into the country for being w'orke.d? We know how 
the unserupulons police have worked the Ordinances, and unless a very 
vigilant eye is kept on the police and proper irfstructions are given to 
them, wo will consider that the war will only begin when this Bill goes 
out into the country and is handled by the police. Sir, we know that 
armed with such powers, they will consider tliemselves the rulers of the 
country and they will say that they arc the masters of all that they 
purvey. They will use this Act in a manner which will be very objection- 
able; they will make lathi charges and will not hesitate to use their fire 
arms. Therefore, this law is likely to be used very wrongly and I think 
it behoves Govcnimont at least to see that the police make use of this 
Act moderately. The most important feature of the Bill is that Govern- 
ment have given all powers to the police. Whenever tliey were asked 
that the powers should be given directly by a complaint to a Magistrate, 
the reply was: ‘‘No; the Act will be minimised to such an extent that 
it will not serve its purpose.” That is however not justifiable. Then, 
Sir, considering the Bill itself, what we find is that it is bad from the 
very beginning. Though it is styled to be temporary, it is not temporary 
when it has to live for three years. 

Considering clauses 2 to 7, we find that their provisions are so worded 
that they will be misused. The w’ords wdiich were suggested in the 
amendments for improvement have all been refused. With regard to the 
picketing clause specially, I submit that it is a very hard one, when there 
is no demarcation line drawn, and it aims, af* has been said by the Home 
Member, at putting down picketing of any nature, which is certainly un- 
reasonable. With regard to this, I may mention an incident whicli 
happened the other day. While Mr. Jadhiiv was speaking on this clause, 
asking for its deletion, Eao Bahadur Captain Lai Chand got up to oppose 
Mr. Jadhav, and, Sir, what happened? The Press published all that he 
said in my name, and it was said in the papers that the opposition came 
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from Lalcliand Navalrai. • It was an unfortunate event and the 
correction, of course, came the next day, but the mischief was done. Sir, 
1 assure the House and the Press that J cannot possibly go into the 
nominated shoes of Captain Rao Bahadur Lai Chand (Laughter) and I 
hope the Press will in future be careful to distinguish between me and 
the liao Bahadur. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig (Home Member) : I hope the Honour- 
able Member does not blame the Ordinanct’s for that. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I suggested that ilieiv ouglit to be a 
line drawn and (liat line should be that peaceful picjketing of a harmless 
nature should be allowed. But that also has not been conceded. I’hen, 
with regard to clause 8 of the Bill, the parents have been made punishable, 
and tile sympathy of the parcnis and guardians has no doubt to go away 
on that account. 

Lastly, I wxoiild refer to the elTect of it on ihe Press. Sir, the Press 
is pow'erful everywhere; it is the Press that governs the OovaTiiinenis in 
other countries. la:! here it is quite dilTcrent, because here it is the 
foreign rulers \vli< l uie llu' Press and gag the Press so that tlie grievances 
of the public could not be ventilated. H may be that one or two papers 
committed mistjikes, but on that account it cannot be ludd that the law- 
must be so strict as to gag the entire Press of the country. Tlie effect 
of this is to leave the currents to work undfT.g7‘oijrid. I submit that these 
drastic measures, which have been incorporated into tliis Bill, could not 
be introduced in any country wdicre the Press makes public opinion. 
Here there has been a great check on the Press in giving utterances ’’o 
grievances of even a reasonable nature. With these words, T oppose the 
passing of this Bill. 

Sir Abdur Babim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
1 cannot allow' this ]hll to pass on to the Statute-book without entering 
my final and most emphatic protest. Sir, the Bill has been discussed 
clause by clause, and 1 should be doing injustice to the House if 1 were 
to attempt to discuss the clauses over again. What I wish to point out 
is, and I do so with absolute confidence, that this is not merely bad law, 
but it purports to abrogate whatever rule of law w'e have, to regulate the 
political activities in this country; this measure seeks to substitute execu- 
tive discretion and power for the judgment of the Courts. 

Now', that is a thing w'hieh, 1 submit, cannot be justified at all. Wc 
have heard a great deal about wdiat is called the dual policy. I say, that 
there can be no such thing as a dual policy. There can be only one 
policy — a jiolicy cither of jirogress tow^ards fre^edom or" going back towards 
obscurantism and bureaucracy. It is said that the new constitution will 
provide for responsible Government and, therefore, it is necessary that 
w^e should anri that Government wdth powders which will enable the 
Government to preserve huv and order in the country. Is it necessary 
really to enact a law of this character in order to preserve law and order, 
to ensure T>eace in the country? I know tliat my Honourable friend, the 
Home Member, thinks that it is, but unless he is prepared to lay down 
that ^vhat his Government think is right, or that the Government are 
always riglit, and, therefore, popular opinion cannot count at all, then 
and then alone this Bill can be justified. 
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Only yesterday we heard a great speech from the Honourable the 
l^inance Member who is just now not in his seat; it was a very eloquent 
speech appealing for co-opemtion and that appeal was very generously 
responded to oven on this side of the House. May 1 ask, if today Govern- 
ment are prepared to respond to appeal for cooperation from this side 
of tlie House? Co-operation, if I understand the word at all, must be 
in the nature of participation in the counsels of Government. But how 
can there he any co-operation if the Government Lhink that they are 
always in the right and they only ask us to endorse their policy? That 
is the state of things to which we are reduec'd at present. If this is co- 
operation, 1 am afraid that it will not advance any cause which even 
the Govern moiiit may liave in What we have been told and what 

lies underneath this measure is this: that the Congress is out for civil 
disobediejicc and wo want a law of this character to clieck and suppress 
the manifestations of that movcitienl. We liavc argued time after time 
and pointc^l out that provision after piovision go far beyond the scope 
of any such measure. T have pointed ont that there are sections in the 
I’onaJ Code, the CrimiTial Pr«icedure Coch* and the other penal laws by 
which it is possible for tlie Courts to deal with crimes which can be fairly 
described as civil disohedience. But the case of the Goveriuiient, T under- 
stand, is: “No; that is not sufficient; tlie Courts are unable to deal with 
manifestations of civil disobedience; you must arm the executive with 
absolute discretion in the matter and you must oust the jurisdiction of 
the Cour(.s, so that the civil disobedience movement can be effectively 
dealt with.“ That, Sir, is a proposition which w^e do not accept and 
w'hich wo dispute entirely. I have pointed out and it has been pointed 
out by other Honourable Members thati the Government do not 
need such a law so far as activities in the nature of civil dis- 
obedience, or whatever it may be called, are concerned. Govern- 
ment can meet all tlu'se activities with the ordinary law, because the 
Congress pf>licy is notx to escape the law, but to face its penalties fully 
and, if necessary, to fill the jails. That is their policy. Since no such 
law as this is nt'edcd for that purpose, w^e argue that the object of this 
law is something else, it is somcihiug more ; and that is, to strike at the 
political liberties and the political fights of the people in general. I notice 
in the papers thal- tlie Bound Table Conference has sanctioned i’.nd has 
given their approval to the pow'^er of issuing .Ordinances being ndained 
by the Governor General ; not only that, but that powei* is to he extended 
to tlio Governors of Provinces as well. Even that apparently is not 
sufficient 

An Honourable Member: Ordinances for all time. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: Yes; a« has boon rightly pointed out, the Govemoi 
himself can pass Acts. Tf this is not superseding the Legislature alto- 
gether, I should like to know what is. The Governors can pass Acts of 
their own without any reference to the Legislatures, without being under 
any necessity as at present for certifying legislative proposals which are 
submitted to the Legislatures and rejected by them. Even all that is 
not sufficient: w^o must pass laws in anticipation of the future Govem- 
Tnent which will give that Government absolute power to deal wdth the 
political rights and liberties of the people in any wav they like. Now, 

T ask, is this the w'ny hv which the Government seek our co-operation? 
Is this the response which they give ^to the co-operation which was 
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extended to them only yesterday? Today they have a splendid opportunity 
to give a proper answer to the gesture held out by my friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, and some of his colleagues on the Nationalist Benches. I 
ask, if tJie Honourable the Home Member will rise to the occasion and 
j)ersuade his Government that, after the way this Assembly has sanctioned 
the Ottawa Agreement, whien must be of great economic advantage to 
Great Brit»'iin, when this Assembly has shown so much generosity at the 
sacrifice, as I think, at tlie great risk at any rate, to our own industries, 
will the Honourable the Homo Member persuade his colleagues that now 
the time has come when tliey must adopt a different attitude? No, 
Sir, c.o-operation is sought only from us for all their measures. That is 
not the sort of co-opci‘ation which will improve matters. It will only 
show lo the people that whatever we may do to comply with the wishes 
of th(^ (‘xecutive even in matters of the greatest importance, the executive 
are obdurate, they will not listen to any reason, they will not listen to any 
entreaties, to any supplications from the representatives of the people 
on this side of the House. They are bent upon pursuing their own 
course. They think that their judgment is infallible, they cannot go 
wrong, and whatever be the popular opinion, lliat must be wrong, and 
not they. 

Now, Sir, that is not tiie altitude which wdll advance sclf-Govermncnt 
in the cfinntry or the smooth working of law and f)i*der. The Govern- 
rncTil. should realis^^ tlijit they also e.nn make mistakes at times. May 
T allude to wliat happened in connection with the scheme of the Simon 
Commission? Heprescnlatives of the people were called in ccnference 
by Lord Irwin, and they warned him emphatically and clearly that a 
proposal like that would not meet with the approbation of the people. 
A Commission like that could do no useful work, but ho persisted in his 
course, and what was the result? We know that for nearly four years 
agitation has been going on growing in intensity every day, and yet we 
are no nearer the Constitution. Tt has not in any way tended to pacify 
the p(K)ple. I say, it would be wdse for the Government to listen to 
]:K)pular opinion at times. This is a measure which is opposed entirely 
to public opinion in the country, T mean the Indian public opinion. 1 
have not ween in any newspaper or any speeches on any public platform 
supporting a measure of thij, character 

An Honourable Member: What about the State, wian? 

Sir Abdui Rabim: I said Indian public opinion.^ 

An Honourable Member: What about the Bombay Council and the 
11. V. Council? 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Sir, I am not an advocate, I could not possibly be 
an -advocate of anything like civil disobedience movement, having spent 
my whole life on the Bench and the Bar throughoiit in helping the admin- 
istration of law, but thiw is not the sort of law which will ensure peace 
and order in the country. Tt may suppress certain manifestations for 
the time being, but it will not ensure the smooth working of any constitu- 
tion. That is my main objection to this Bill. 
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As regards my Muslim friends on my left, it was pointed out that only 
tlio other day in Chittagong how a certain section of the Muhammadan 
population of that town suffered at the hands of the police and the military. 
I think the Honourable the Home Member said that the accoimt was not 
true. I have not seen the official denial, but I may remind him tliat an 
outrage of a far more serious character occurred in a village in Barisal not 
very long ago, an outrage wliich was described by the organ of the Lixbour 
Party in England as even worse than that of Jallianwala Bagh. We tried 
our best to obtain sortie remedy, some investigation into what happened, 
but no such inquiry was vouchsafed to us. Only a departmental inquiry 
was held, and nobody yet Imowa what the result of that departmental 
inquiry was. Sir, if you have a bad law, a law of general application 
which every law must be, its operations are bound to affect every com- 
munity and every individual alike. The whole point, therefore, is, it is 
not a question between Hindus and Muhamiriadana or any other com- 
munity or sect, but the only question is whether it is a good and proper 
law to have on our Statute-book. I know, Sir, communal feeling and 
communal distrust is so strong now that our decision on almost any 
question even though it has nothing whatever to do with any ])articular 
communities is deflected by that feeling. This is very unfortunate. It 
cannot be too strongly deyirecated, but there it is. But 1 appeal to the 
Oovf'rninent that tlu‘y should not fake advantage of this feeling and 
thereby put on the Statute-book a law wliich cannot be justified in the 
light of reason or experience. 

Sir, one last word of appeal to the Government. I know that appeals 
to the Govornmcuit Benches coming from this side produce no effect, but yet 
I venture to suggest to the Government Benches that from my own 
experience of public life, a pretty long experience, T can ns{?^ure them that a 
law of this chfiractcr will not help in any way to achieve the object they have 
in view. The objc3Gt they have in view is, I take it to ensure peace and order 
and progress in the country. Tf tliat is fhc object then a law of this character 
is bound to be resented by the people. The people are bound to think that 
this is a law passed by arbitrary, authority against their interests, and if 
that is the po))ular feeling, if every Indian thinks like that or the bulk 
of Indians think like that, then, in that case, the Government cannot 
benefit by a. law of this character. Sir, rperhaps it is too late for the 
Government to reconsider their position. At the same time, it is in their 
power to see that the law, harsh as it is, arbitrar\^ as it is, should be 
enforced with consideration and kindness towards the people, not with the 
object of suppressing their liberty, but with a view to seeing that only 
persons, who infringe the law, who do harm to the community, are dealt 
with under this law. 

Mr, Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : I think that the Honourable 
the Law Member (the Leader of the House) and the Honourable the Home 
Member are entitled to be issued pilots’ certificates, because their patience 
and skill have so far found a smooth passage for thi» controversial measure. 
My Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, has gone back to what he considers 
the original sin, the power to iswue Ordinances, and he has criticised the 
fact that apparently at the Round Table Conference it is proposed that 
certain reserve powers of that character should exist under the new 
constitution. Well, my Honourable friend must know that those pow'crs 
exist in every constitution in the world. He must know that in the 
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British Constitution tborc i» not only such a thing as the Boyal Trerogative 
(Laughter.) — the Boyal rrerogativo is a reserved power — there is also the 
power of issuing Orders in Council. But I would call the attention of my 
Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Bahini, to what the Government are actually 
doing, for 1. congratulate the Home Member and the Government that 
they have taken tlu; bold constitutional course and have come to this House 
and asked it to pass this Bill, and have not been content to rely upon 
Ordinances. 1 would like also to congratulate the large majority of the 
House on the suppoit which it has given to the Leader of the House and 
to the Home Meiiiber in tlieir long and cheerful labours on behalf of what 
IS essentially tlie cause of public se(MU*ity and tTancpiiJlity. T would say to 
my Honourable friend that T know of no better augury for the working of 
the new constitution than the obvious growth of the sense of responsibility 
not only in this H«)us(v but in ihe Brovincial Legislatures. This is the 
same llouse wliicb, in its first Session hi January, 1931. by as large a 
majoril y it lias lately been giving to Government shelved the Bill for 
the suppression of outrages in Bengal, and was clearly hostile to the Press 
Bill an<l the Unlawful Instigation Bill, mcasiires which the Government in 
fact withdrew. Sir, I think wo have learnt our lesson, and 1 would call 
the attention of those Honourable Members opposite who still oppose the 
passage of this Bill to the fact that the Provincial Legislatures have been 
passing the Supplementary Security Bills# by very large majorities, in some 
cases by clear urioiTiciid majorities, and in some cases without even a 
division. Nor has this House ever wdthin the last fifteen months refused 
to give the Government the necessary powers to deal with an abnormal 
situation. To my mind, recognising that the liegislatures of this country 
are very sensitive to pidilic opinion, that is a convimung proof that His 
Excellency Lord Willingdoii and his Government, and the Provincial Govern- 
ments dependent on it, are correctly interpreting thc; wishes of the great 
majority of the citizens of this country in. the firm stand that thev have 
taken against the civil disobedience movement, and that the majority of 
the citizens of this country increasingly disapprove of lawlessness. But I 
will go further than tliat and say to my ITonourablo friend that the 
Legislatures, by thc steady support that they are giving to Lord Willingdon, 
are going far to prove that those who fear to give the Indian Legislatures 
a greater measure of responsibility and to India a larger measure of self- 
Government, are wrong, and that the offer of responsibility does bring the 
sense of responsibility. One more point. The signatories to thc Minority 
Eeport conclude Iheir report with the observation that repressive measures 
have never been known to cure political discontent. Well, I do not think 
it has ever been suggested that this measure is designed either to kill 0^ 
to cure tile natural and proper aspirations of every self-respecting man in 
this country to see fiioia a great, united and seif-governing nation. As 
I understand it, the obicet of this Bill is to check those who seek to create 
a chaos that would wreck those aspirations. Those aspirations are being 
diligentU pursued by British and by Indians in friendly counsel together 
in London. But. in addition to s-eenring a fair field for its successor there are 
constructive measures which thc present Government can undertake in 
order to remedy discontent. I should like to give the strongest possible 
expression to the hope that in addition to passing this necessary security 
measure, thc Finance^ Member will vigorously prosecute his scheme for the 
■'Creation of an economic council and the undertaking of an economic 
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riurvey, and that the Provincial Governments will follow suit and undertake 
new and bold economic plans for the development of the resources of their 
provinces. 

Maulvi Say3rid Muftuza Saheb Bahadur (South Madras: Muham- 
madan) : Before recording my opposition to this Bill, T have to recite one 
Persian couplet and explain its meaning. Tt runs as follows ; 

**Ba har range hi khdhi jama mi posh, 

**Mun anddze qadat ra mi shandsam,'' 

It means, “You may put on various kinds of dress to evade identification, 
but J can, from your very stature, make out what you are and what you are 
about.” 

Sir, this Bill is going to be passed ifito law apparently with the object 
of suppressing the civil disobedience movement, but we on this side at any 
rate are strongly of opinion that it is curb our elementary rights, to 
undcrmirio nationalism in India, to mu/zle the Press, and to torpedo public 
opinion. Tlie object of the Government ai tlio outset was to have a 
perpetij.-il measure of this kind on the Statute-book. Fortunately for us the 
Select Committee did not approve of it. Tn this eonneetion, I am of 
opinion that our friends who w\‘ilked out of the Select Committee were not 
just in having done so. Had they remained in the Select Committee, they 
would have proved themselves more useful to the country than the course 
they re.'sorted to. 

Sir, tin* civil disolx'dienc'e moveiiu'nt, '.Gicn it u as revived for the second 
time, I may say, was the result of unwise policy on the y)nrt of the 
Government. I will (‘von go to the ( xtent of saying that it would uot 
havt* hi'ini reviv<'d had tin*, prestmt (ioveriimoit pursued the policy of 
Lo>d Irwin, When Gandhiji was ])repand and even signified his willingness 
to extend llu' hand of eo-operation, Governinont would not a(*c(‘pt it on 
the* ])l(\a that lln* iK)-rcnt campaign had already been startl'd. \Vc are of 
opinion that if an oc(*}ision liad bi'cn offered tVa* an intervi(?w between 
Gandliiji and Lord Willingdon, maiters Avould have ended in a different 
w'ay. The civil disobedience movement would not have been revived. Tt 
was sjiid by the repr(*sentativea of the Governiiumt that this measure was 
deemed highly necessary , rather indispensa])le for meeting the civil dis- 
obedieiiec movement, hut the other day mv Honourahlt* f7'i(*nd, tlie SetTO- 
tarv of the Nationalist Party, proved to the hilt tluit this movement w^as 
(‘onstitutional. The Law Member and tlio Home ]\I(*mher could not 
(piestion tlie authority quoted by him. Of course, much stress was laid 
on the point that maintenance of law and order was quite necessary and, 
therefore, a measure of this kind was equally necessary, but legal 
luminaries, T mean the Leader of the Nationalist Party and the Leader of 
our Party, have thrown sufficient light on the })Oint that no new' laws were 
necessary to meet even the civil disobedience movement. Then, my 
Honourable friend, the Secretary of our Party, has show’u with facts and 
figures and, w'ith the help of photos, what kind of c'xcesscs were committed 
by the police and another friend, the Chief Whip of our Party, I mean 
Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhuiy, also proved what atrocities were committed 
in the North-West Frontier and in Chittagong. I may bring to the notice 
of the Government that a challenge has been thrown to Sir Samuel Hoare 
by Miss Wilkinson on the Mardan incident. Mardan is a place which is 
supposed to be the centre of the Red Shirt activity.' 

Major Kawab Ahmad Nawaz E^n: You are referring to Charsadda. 
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Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Gharsadda is a place near 
Mardan. I know as much geography as my Honourable friend knows. 
During the visit of the delegation to Mardan in the North-West Frontier 
Province, tlic delegation saw a completely unprovoked assault by the police 
on an iiiiarnied and inoffensive crowd. The Political Agent . asserted that 
the outrage had been committed not by the police, but by the Red Shirts 
dressed in stolen police uniform. Miss Wilkinson that morning asked the 
Inspector General of Police and the Deputy Chief Secretary and the 
Deputy Commissioner whether the statement of the Political Agent could 
be true. All replied : “Of course not." The Deputy Chief Secretary, 
according to Miss Wilkinson, added, if you had told us you were going 
there, we should have given clear instructions that beating should not take 
place while you were there. Miss Wilkinson challenged Sir Samuel Hoare 
to confirm or deny the story from official sources and it has not been 
denied as yet. In the face of such excesses, which are committed by the 
police, how will you be justified in arming the Government with additional 
power? It is good-will wffiich is necessary to enlist the co-operation of 
the governed and not drastic measures of this kind. The Government 
should realise: 

Raiyyat chu hekh aato Sultan darakht” 

The governed are like the roots of a tree and the Government may be 
compared to the tree. If the roots get weakened, the tree, falls to the 
ground. If the Government create disaffection and ill-will, instead of 
good-will and affection vvith the governed, they cannot run the government 
smoothly. 

6'ir, the House may be aw’are of the fact that the present officiating 
Governor of the North-West Frontier Province, I mean His Excellency Mr. 
Cunningham, whom many of us had the honour and privilege of knowing 
personally, went on horseback travelling a distance of about 150 miles 
receiving Palhaus, Khans, even of the place mentioned by niy Honourable 
friend, Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, which was a centre of “Red 
12 Noon * activities. How was he received? TFe was received 

warmly. lie showed affection towcods Ihe governed, and they 
reciprocated the same feeling with due respect. Sir, the Government of 
India and also the Provincial Governments may take a lesson out of this 
incident and realise that affection breeds affection, good-will breeds good- 
will, and that without good-will and affection, they cannot go on governing 
India. 

Sir, much stress was laid by my Honourable friends, the Law Member 
and the Home Member, on the point that the present Government w^cre 
interested in this measure only because of two things — first, in order to 
maintain law and order and to leave a good legacy to the would-be 
Government of India, assuring us, at the same time, that the Government 
wore ready to make over almost all of their powers to the new Government 
under the new constitution. Now, our Leader has shovm as to what kind 
of power we are going to get under the new constitution. Sir, it is an 
illusory power, — a powder which will perpetuate the Ordinance-raj, a power 
which will undermine the very vitality of India, a power which will sap the 
whole of the Indian nation. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, the House is fully alive to the fact that dyarchy has proved an 
utter failure in many a province. Of course it proved successful, they 
say, in the province I come from, I mean Madras. But even there we 
know what kind of success the dyarchical form of Government has produced. 
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Now. so far as our Liberal friends are concerned, they thought at the 
outset that they could successfully carry on. the administration under 
dyarchy, but very soon afterwards they all had to repent for having accepted 
office and they tendered their resignations, and wo know what the evidence, 
that they gave -before the Commission, was. They said, they were power- 
less, and that they could not do justice to their policies. Now, we are 
again going to have the dyarchical ^orm of Government hereafter. Of 
course, the other day, it was shown that this measure is superfluous, and 
the only reason which was assigned by the Honourable the Law Member 
was that so far as picketing was concerned, the present law did not serve 
the purpose. But I would ask the Government as to under what law so 
many peaceful picketers have been and are being prosecuted? The fact 
goes to prove that the present law is quite sufficient to meet all these 
contingencies. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member) : No, Sir. They 
have been prosecuted under the Ordinance — not under the ordinary law. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Our contention is that so far 
as peaceful picketing is concerned, there is nothing wrong in it. My 
Muslim friends should know that when prostitution w^as being picketed iu 
Peshawar, they were not allowed to do that. I ask, how can any Muslim 
come forward now and say that prostitution and the liquor shops should not 
be picketed (Hear, hear) on religious grounds? Sir, prostitution and liquor 
shops should necessarily be picketed on religious grounds, as without that 
these vices must continue 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): There is no such injunction of Islam that these things 
should be picketed. My Honourable friend is wrong. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmiin Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions : 
Muhammadan llural) : Is not the law’' of Islam enough to prevent Moslems 
from whore-inongcring and wdne-bibbing ? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: If the laws of Islam cannot 
bo enforced under the present Government, does it not become necessary 
that volunteers should come forward to help the Muslims in the observance 
of the laws of Islam? 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mamiin Suhrawardy: Declare a Jehad and proclaim 
India Darul Harb, 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: May I know, if my 
Honourable friend is prepared to declare a Jehad? Arc you prepared 
to declare India, Danil Harb? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): Order, 
order. Please address the Chair. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mamiin Suhrawardy: I am prepared to follow a Muslim 
Ameer (Leader) and not a Mushrik, f 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : No interrup- 
tions, please. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official): With 
your permission, Sir, about the Peshawar picketing, 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Kahimtoola): Order,, 
order. Please resume your seat (addressing Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz 
Khan). 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Baliadur: Sir, 1 have to make only one 
observation in concluding my speech. Throughout this Bill, Sir, no spirit 
of accomuiodiition was displayed cither by the Honourable the Law 
Member or by the Honourable the Home Member, as was expected of 
them. Our friends behind do concur with me in this view. Now, will 
they go with me into the same Lobby as I go to? (Laughter.) Sir, very 
reasonable amendments wore all rejected by Government. I associate 
myself with the Tjeader of my Party and the other speakers in . requesting 
the Home Member to kindly see his way to mitigate the rigour of this 
Bill, if not in words, at least in actual practice. With these few words, 
I oppose the motion. 

Dr. K. D. Dalai (Nominated Non-Oihcial) : Mr. I’resident, 1 rise to 
support the third reading of tliis Jlill — the Jiill to supplement the 
Criminal Jjaw. Sir, the main impression which emerges from the discus- 
sions on this Bill extending ov^er several days is tlie vital necessity of 
preserving law and order. It is inconceivable that this Honourable House 
could disregard tliis Bill, the object of which is to ensure the maintenance 
of law and order. If, liowever, it does disregai’d the Bill, I fear it wdll 
arouse the derision of all (a'vilized nations of the world, because it would 
imply that the Indian L(‘gislative Assembly is in favour of anarchy, 
disorder, and terrorist crimes. (Mr, B. l\ Jadhav : “Nothing of the sort.’') 

I am strongly of the opinion that in the present deplorable circumstances 
this Bill is jibsolntely essential to tin* welfare of the peo])l(^ of India. 

I confess that it may not sppeal to the Honourable Members whose vision 
is obsessed by suspicion, distrust, and misgivings. But, Sir, by In’inging 
forward this Bill Government have only met a d('mand which has 
frequently been made to tlu; effect that if emergency powers and spcc’al 
powers are required, tliey slioiild he obtained bv legislation. Tliis Bill 
does not affect the law-abiding citizens. It will not do any harm to 
anyone who will not attempt to make orderly Government impossible. 
Sir, the Congress is admittedly the slrongcist and the best organised 
political force in India; and it has unquestionably succeeded in rousing 
the masses. This success is due very largely to the Vcrnaculrir Press 
There is no doubt that a torrent of misrepresentation, perversion, and 
sheer invention lias pourc'd froiri the Vornaciilar Press. The v(^rnacular 
neAvspapers have encouraged the spirit of lawlessness by praising to the 
skies every manifestaiinn of defiance of the law, and have stimulated the 
centres in tlie occipital lobes of the cfnihrurns of their readers, that 
is to say, they have stimulated the low^er passions of their readers by 
every means ranging from salacious advertisement to the condonation of 
murder. Mr. Gandhi, the Apostle of the boycott of British goods, is very 
keen on the advertisement of Indian goods. This idea goes no farther 
than the advice to buy British goods, which ;s common enough in England; 
and this Bill does not interfere in any w.ay wnth this procedure. But it 
will bo conceded that shopkeepers require protection from intimidation by 
pickoters wdicn leaflets are distributed falsely alleging’ ifiat Manchester 
cotton goods are dyed with the blood and sized with the fat of cows and 
pigs. There is no burking the fact that in Gnzerat, the chief centre of 
the so-called non-violent resistance to law, the boycott and intimidation 
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of officials and the incitement of the peasantry against payment of the 
Land Tax were carried very far. In noriual times such intimidation can 
be dealt with by the ordinar}* law, but the widespread attempt to paralyse 
Govermiient by the organisation of illegality has compelled Government 
to bring forward this Bill to protect officials and private individuals in 
the exercise of their lawful avocations and to protect the gallant and hard- 
tried police force from an incessant campaign of vilification and menace. 
Sir, 1 respectfully ask — does any right-minded Indian desire to return to 
the dreadful conditions of 1930 civil disobedience campaign^ namely, the 
horrible carnage and bloodshed of Cawnpore, the ghastly tragedies at 
Sholapur, the dislocation of trade and business, hartals, frenzied appeals 
to boycott and obstruction, lathi charges, raids on salt pans, corrupting 
Frontier tribes, the looting and burning of foreign goods, murder, rape, 
and arson. If there is one thing which the people of India desire, it is 
to be saved from a repetition of the horrors of 1930. Sir, it has been urged 
that the fact that special powers are still necessary show’s that the 
Ordinance X of 1932 has not met the civil disobedience movement and 
has failed in its purpose. I should liave no difficulty at all to prove 
that the Ordinance X of 1932 has achieved a large measure of success, 
but as I deprecate long speeches, I shall bring rny remarks to a close. 
Now, Sir, in conclusion I desire to refer to one important point, and it is 
this that every race and every class in India, deeply divided as they are 
m most respects, stand wholeheartedly together in their common desire 
tor Self-Government. To this end the British Government have pledged 
themselves, which is in line with the wiiole historic tradition of British 
statesmanship; and this pledge has been reiterated time and again. I am 
profoundly (convinced that this Bill will allow the tender plant of respon- 
sible S(?lf-Governmcnt to grow and to develop from the various soils of 
British India and Indian Htates. I may add that this Bill will be a 
Monumental Bill to the eternal honour of the Honourable the Home 
Member for his efforts to deal with lawlessness, and that it will be 
remembered even when the necessity for it would not exist. 

Mr. E. H. M. Bower (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I rise to support 
this Bill. It is with great diffidence that I address the House. It is rny 
first plunge into the stormy whalers of debate, and in following so many 
(experienced debaters T can only trust that Honourable Members wdlt 
extend to rne the indulgence that is usually accorded to one who is making 
his first speech in the House. 

1 represent, Sir, a community that has always stood for law and order' 
and I also claim to speak as an Indian in the large sense of the word. 
I come from South India, where Anglo-Indians are considered by their 
Hindu and Muhammadan brethren as entitled not merely to a hearings 
but to a friendly and a sympathetic hearing, on, the problems tliat confront 
India. I claim the same sympathy and tiie same friendly hearing on the 
floor of this great House, if I should say anything that may seem to be 
diametrically opposed to the opinions of some of my Honourable friends 
opposite, I trust that they will consider that they are the utterances of 
one who was born in India, w'ho has seiwed India for over 34 years, and, 
above all, of one who loves India. Sir, as I listened to the speeches of 
so many of my esteemed friends opposite, I felt somewhat in the position 
of a very well-known, young lady, Alice in. Wonderland.' Everything seemed 
to be topsyturvy. There was a feeling of unreality about the discussion. 
Member after Member got up and spoke of the perils to safety, and of 

B 
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the dangers to the public, underlying this Bill. Dangers to whom? One 
might think from the various speeches that the whole of India was in 
grave clanger on account of tlie various clauses of this Bill. But what 
are the facts? Of the 352,800,000 people in India, something like 
352,000,000 are either not affected by this Bill at all, or are protected by 
its provisions. Not one per cent., but one-huiidretli part of one per cent, 
would furnish a figure far in excess of the number of people against whom 
this Bill is really aimed. I am not one of those who consider that every 
Congress member may be expected to actively dissuade his fellow 
countrymen from enlisting in the army. I do not consider that every 
Congress member is likely to wilfully disseminate false rumours with 
intent to alarm. ]3ut I do hold that in the ranks of the Congress there 
arc many people who hold extreme views, men who live on the borderline 
of law and order, and who delight in occasional raids into the forbidden 
territories beyond. Perils to liberty, — liberty to do wdiat? There is only 
one penal clause in this Bill which relates to what I might classify as 
a sill of omission, and that is the boycott. Every other penal clause 
relates to a definite sin of commission, an active thing, a thing done 
with deliberate intent to embarrass the Government and to interfere 'vith 
the opinion of one’s follow^- countrymen, and in some w^ay, to prevent 
Governmeni from carrying on their responsibilities in the control of law 
and order. 

Sir, T shall not weary the House any longer. Honourable Members 
here arc tired of tlie progress of the Bill, which has crept through this 
House on leaden feel, and I do think that Honourable Members would 
at this juncture appreciate far more than the highest flight of oratory, 
a brilliant flash of silence. Sir, T support this Bill. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa : Landholders) : Sir, even at this 
stages 1 rise to oppose tliis Bill as it is such a pernicious piece of legisla- 
tion, although pernicious or odious docs not sufficiently express its true 
cliaracter. Sir, despite the few nominal verbal (‘hanges and touching up 
with ox])lauations and exceptions here and there, this Bill is still 

im])regnated with the very spirit and essence of the odious Ordinances. 
A legislation which is on the face of it of so drastic a nature and is so 

thoroughly repressive in character should not have our sympathy and 

su]>port. My ow’n reading of this Bill is this: it aims at cnisliing all 
nationalistic .movements everywhere; it intends to scotch all spirit of 
patriotism that is already abroad or may arise in the future. This Bill 
means to make positive inroads into our conceptions of private property 
and to penaJis(^ ])crsonal convictions and individual principles in matters 
concerning onr vital interests. This Bill paves the Avay for the negation 
of all law and the institution of police and military in place of civil 
administration by effectively strangling the press, wdiose duty is to 

comment on the high-handedness of all sorts of public servants.* This 
Bill in fact keeps the armourv ready to put down ruthlessly all manner 
of opposition that may arise when the next instalment of reforms proves 
disappointing, because my fear is that the coming instalment of reforms 
will be more unreal, more shallow, more superficial, more of an eye-wash 
than even what we have got at the present moment. This Bill would 
only fortify the future Government against all possible untoward contin- 
gencies that might occur in that event. 
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My Honourable friends, Sir Muhammad Yakub and Mr. Yamin Khan, 
have waxed themselves eJoquent on the supposed or real misdeeds on 
the part of the followers of the Congress. I do not know whether my 
friends have knowingly or unknowingly or under inspiration attributed 
the causes for all the recent commuual riots in this country entirely to 
the C'ongress movement. My Honourable friends conveniently brushed 
•aside from their luemory the orgy of plunder and carnage of the innocent 
Hindu population in Delhi after the execution of llamdin, the assassin 
•of Swami Shradhajianda, and tJie infernal riots that raged for over ;* 
week over the wliole city* nothing of which by any stretch of imagination 
has up till today been set down to the Congress. Again, Sir, what harm 
was there if those people who imagined themselves to be coerced by the 
(kmgress people, as my Honourable friends have averred, had sought the 
protection of the poli(;e and the magistracy, instead of getting themselves 
inflamed at the behest of. the non-Congress leaders and taking the. law 
into their own hands and freely using their lathis and daggers on j^eople 
indiscriminately and bringing about infernal disorder in the society? Do 
my Honourable friends seriously contend that the law of the land was not 
(jiiite nd(‘(juate to meet cases of (complaint from those people who thought 
Ihemselvi^s jri any way (*.oerced by tlie Congress workers? Need I remind 
in\ over-/ealoiis friends that wlien cases actually came up ])efore the 
courts after the riots, the people that (tame to be (jonvicted were 09 per 
cent. non-Congress men? Need I also tell my Honourable friends that 
\>hen the authorities adopted preventive measures for the recurrence of 
tiie riots in the future, tlie people that they had to extern from the 
affected areas all non-(3ongress workers, 09 ppr cent, of whom were 

disorderly bad characters and hooligans owning faitlis different from that 

the majority of Congress workers? 

Sir, I cannot conclude my remarks here without quoting to iny friends 
and others of their ilk wliat Father Verier Elwin says about the Congress 
in his most recently published book, “Truth about India: Can wo get it?** 
published by the lx)ndon firm of publishers, George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd. The .Father says this: 

“We have indeed seen violence in its . ugliest and most brutal form in India, but 
it has been on the part of the authorities, or of the communal partisans, not of 
Congress. Congress has, in fact, been the bnhvark standing, between the British official 
and the assassin. . . Nothing could be more unfair, nothing could be meaner, than to 
lay responsibility for the terrorist outrages in Bengal at the dof)r of the Congress. 
They have no connection whatever with the Congress**’ 

Sir, I hope you will kindly bear with mo if I propose to ac;quaiiit the 
Honourable House wn’ih what a body of people, whose opinions neither 
the Government nor the representatives of the people in this House can 
treat lightly, have to say on the Ordinances, out of which this Bill arises. 

I mean, Sir, what that band of Scottish missionaries, wlio are now at 
their homes, have recently written to the Members of Parliament 
representing their Scottish constituencies. The letter is dated Edinburgh, 
September 20, 1932. With your permission, Sir, T would now read a few'' 
passages from that momentous letter, as they are so very germane to our 
present purposes. The letter goes on thug : 

“We, a group of Scottish missionaries serving or having served in India, at 
present in this country on furlough or retired, but in more or less intimate touch with 
India, acting in our individual capacity, desire to acquaint you with our feeHng of 
distress over the present situation in that country. 

b2 
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We cordially appreciate the efforts which the National Government are making to 
expedite the attainment by India of real self-government, but we are persuaded that 
those efforts are doomed to disappointment unless the Administration abandon or 
greatly mitigate their present policy of government by Ordinances. 

We are not of one mind as to the extent to which the Ordinances introduced eight 
months ago were necessary for the maintenance of order. But we are all agreed that 
these Ordinances have created bitter resentment amongst almost all classes of people, 
and— most ominous of all- -amongst many who were previously consistently friendly 
in their attitude to Government., 

Government by Ordinance has meant, among other things, arrest and detention in 
prison without trial. Such a method of administration is surrounded by many 
dangers, and in this country would not be tolerated. In India, owing to the difficulty 
sometimes exf)erienced of getting witnesses to give evidence or a jury to convict, it 
has been felt to be on occasions and in pla<-es justifiable. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
leader of the Constitutional Moderates, admitted that special measures were necessary 
when, after referring to the ‘futility and folly* of the course pursued by Congress on 
the one hand and by Government on the other, be said : ‘Government could have 
carried public ojiinion with them if only the Ordinances were not so drastic and if 
their administration had been conducted on more reasonable and moderate lines’. 

But amongst possil)le causes of bitterness, we specially deprecate the prsictice which 
has grown up of arresting people on suspicion and at the end of a few weeks releasing 
them with the order to report daily at the I’olice Office and when they fail to do so, 
sentencing them to one or two years’ rigorous imprisonment, in class C, which apparently 
means that they are placed among cmdinary criminals on the lowest scale of diet.” 

The letter then goes on to sa.y : 

‘‘You will remember that in the House (»f (ommons Major Milner and Sir Ernest 
Bennett gave detailed evidence of such treatment. From oiir knowledge of India we 
are certain that what they said as to its disastrous effects is in no way exaggerated. 
However peaceful things may be on the surface, there is very great bitterness. There 
is danger too that the .severity w'ith which the pas.sivo resistance to propaganda has 
been put down may tend to encourage the more irresponsible sections of Indian society 
t<)wards a belief in agitation of a more secret and violent nature, and thus in certai?; 
directions have the effect of increasing rather than of diminishing terrorist activity. 

For some months pa.st we have been working for such a change of jadicy as we 
hero suggest. We hoped to see it effected without any combined public ))rotest on our 
part. -But, as our 'silence ha.s t)een misunderstood, we ask you as the representative.^ 
of tb© Scottish people to give the facts we have submitted to your earnest consideration 
to use your influence to bring about the desired change. To give the matter greater 
publicity wx are making this an ‘open letter' and sending it to the press.” 


Among the signatories are such eminent people as Henry Lees 
Aflamson, J. E. Copeland, Norah M. Lindsay, Elsie Jj. Mackenzie, James 
Mackintosh, N. Macnicol, H. M. Maepail, E. Forrester Pa ton, E. It. Sutlier- 
land, W. S. Sutlierland and W. S. (Jrquharfc. Some of these men, I need 
liardly remind the House, are crr-Vice-Ohnncellors of Indian Universities, 
Lord Bishops, Principals of Colleges, Heads of Medical Missions or otherwise 
quite high-placed in missionary life. The following note added to the 
letter is also significant. The note says: 

‘‘The terrorist movement in Bengal which eveiy self-re.specting Indian reprobates, 
should not b© confused with the civil disobedience movement, or with the nen-payment 
of rent and taxes campaign in the United Provinces which natiirall.v- Government 
strongly resented.” 

Next, Sir, Bev. C. E. Andrews, who is acknowledged a true servant 
of Christ and somewhat of a pcTsona grata with the Government, both 
here and at home, in a very thoughtful article under the caption of 
“Asia in Eevolution*', published in the October number of the Modern 
Beview^ after setting forth his generalisations on the subject about what 
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is happening in other Asiatic countries, says about the Indian situation 
and particularly about the Ordinances as follows. Again, with your 
permission, Sir, I quote a few p^issages bearing on tlie subject, from that 
thought-provoking article : 

“Fn India, there has happened an all -import ant event, which has distinguished 
that country from all others. The revolt against Europe, on behalf of the peasants, 
has been carried on without bloodshed under the leadership of one of the saintliest 
figures known in human history, \rahatnia Gandhi. He has been the one prophet and 
inspirer, who has roused the Indian masses as they have never been stirred before. 
And/ in doing so, ho has successfully tried to keep the revolutionary movement entirely 
peaceful at the very time thaf it is attempting to throw off the yoke and become free. 
Thus, India has stood before the world, in sheer moral strength, as no other country 
has ever donei before seekii»g to win her freedom, not by the sword, but by suffering. 
Even though the ideal has been blurred and marred by internal conflict, its universal 
appeal to lion-violerice by means of tens of thousands, both men and women, suffering 
joyfully imprisonment, has had such a re.sponse throughout the whole of India, that it 
may well be regarded as in the end iijviiuil>le. Ft has also stirred the conscience of the 
■whole world.” 

Fui^ther on he says: 

‘‘><'ow at this moment, <»wing to this clash of forces and ideas there has come a 
terrible deadlock. Emergency ordinances of such a drastic nature have been decreed 
(iy the Viceroy to have the force of law, that in every province something equivalent 
to martial law prevails. In a free country like Great Britain, it is impossible to conceive 
of such a state of things as this. Private houses can be entered without warrant and 
private persons can be arrested in (be same manner. Trials can be conducted in 
secret. ...” 

Mr. President (The Hoiioumble Sir llH'ahim llnbiiritoolii) : Order, 
order. Tlic Honourable Member is reading what has already appeared 
III all the newspapers. He should bring cut. the point he wishes to make 
in his own words. Tliis is the second elaborate extract he is reading 
of matter ^^hich has appeared in every newspaper in India. 

Mr, Bhuput Sing: I shall (H)neludo now. Sir, in my own words: The 
effect of all these things, if the Ordinances and laws sueli as this remain 
on the Statute-book, will be that those who are now moderates and liberals 
will be eonverted into opposition; tlie police, when used in this punitive 
way, w’ill get out of eontn^l. Trade with Great Britain will suffer worse 
lhan ever and the ])eople iheniselves will refuse to buy anything British. 
TJu*. extreme revolutionary forces, which believe in violence rather than in 
I'on-violeiice, will get more and more in the ascendant. The British 
riovermiieiit will be driven more and more to fall back upon the Muslim 
communal section and the landlords and princes. This will mean cleaving 
Iriflia. in twain from <op to bottom. In fac(‘ of all that I have said 
above, I would be doing a distinct disservice to my country if I were to 
he a ])arty to the passing of such a legislation as has formed the subject 
‘►I su(*h severe eoinuients even at the hands of peoples who do not suffer 
ind are not likely to suffer in any way from the Ordinance Bill. 

Mr. Tjppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris MuhammadanV. 
Mr. Preaid ont, I thought of recording a silent vote, but \vhen I read this 
Bill again and again, I find T cannot give a silent vote'. Today is a 
black day in the history of India, when we are going to pass a decree 
against ourselves and hand it over to the police to oxeciitc it. This Act 
is intended to restore ])eaee and order in the country. It has been urged 
repeatedly on the floor of this House that peace and order in the country 
has been disturbed by the Congress, by Mahatma Gandhi and his 
followers. It is a common practice with powers that be to say about 
their weak opponents “give the dog a bad name and hang him**. It is 
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a common tljiiig in the liistoj*y of the world to say, if a man is in power,, 
and if his opponent is weak and if the former w^ants to injure the latter, 
oven if justi(;e is on tlic otlier side, that the enemy is in the wrong. 

TJien^ is a proverb iu my part of the country that whether the Baja's 
cow falls into a tenant’s well, or the tenant's cow falls into the Baja’s 
w'cll, in eitlier the tenant is always in the wrong. That is always so. 
So also the trouble in this coiinlrv has been attributed to the Congress 
and to the agitators, iiiit really let us ask this question: if one Gandhi 
or even a hundred Gandhis were to go and ask the people to suffer like 
this, if tlu'y had no cause to suffer, will all these young men voluntarily 
go ajid sulVt'- at ihe It.ands of the police'? Ccid;ainly not. Then' is ;i 
carbuncle inside Hie body politic ot India, and it must come out. It is 
tlu* utter failure of tlu' rule of the British Government for tlie last one 
hundred and si'vciiity li'o years, the discontent (paused by this is at the 
bottom of all this. Tlie British economic x)oliey has bled us Nvhite; their 
industrial policy has smothered our industric's; tluar military policy ha.s 
einasciilaled us. Herein lies the cause of the present unrest. People were 
fretting and fuming under tlu' selfish rule, under the o])pression, under 
tJie. highhandedness of tlie Th*itish Oovernnicnt. We conhl not give vent 
to our feelings; wo did not know what io do. Indian youngmen did not 
know what to do or how to give expression to their feelings of discontent 
and dissatisfaction. They \^'ere all along fri tting and fuming, not knowing 

v/liat to do. Here I arn rendnded of a Persian story which I read in an 

Englisli book. There was a king who ruled his country very well. Every- 
where in the country there w'as prosperity and contentment, 
and th(' people thought that the king was a god incarnate, 

and they began to worship him. When Satan saw that thi.^ 

king was being worshipped by millions of people as god, he 
became envious, and one day Satan, in the form of a snake, fell on the 
king and coiled round his neck and was about to give him a fatal bite. Then 
people immediately gathered, but did not know w^hat to do. Whenever 
they attempted to kill the snake, he threatened to sting the king. Then 
astrologers were consulted. They suggested that the only way to save 
the king was to sacrifice a man everyday for tlie snake. Then arrange- 
ments were made to make sacrifices to s.-ivc their king u ho was thoiighi 
to be a god incarnate to tliose people, ^.fhe prime minister came forward 
and sacrificed himself first, and every day this sacrifice went on. In the 
eountr^^ every day for three or four months each familv lost its flower, 
the best of its members. To save the life of one soul, hundreds of 
people suffered. One day it fell to the lot of the son of a poor blacksmith 
t'‘ be sacrifieed, and he was carried away by the police to bo sacrificed 
for the snake. This boy was the only mainstay of his father. The 

father did not know what to do. After some time he tore a piece from 

his loin cloth and put it on a piece of stick and ran through the bazar 
crying if there was anybody to follow him to kill the king who has been 
the cause of sorrow to hundreds. Then the whole mob went after him 

and killed the king ns well as the snakc'. So is the case of India. 

Sir, we are being emasculated by your military policy, we are being 
killed by your industrial policy, we are being starved on account of your 
economic policy, and we have been quietly suffering all these years. All 
our industries have been deliberately killed by your policy, now we are 
an emasculated, poverty-stricken people. We helped the British 
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Government during the Great War. India was the first to go to the front 
and save their country. We fought for whom ? Not for India, but for 
the British Government. We were told that Britain was fighting for 
securing the liberty of the world, that it was ih war to s^ave humanity, but 
immediately after England won the war, what happened^ She became 
arrogant, and what was the result? What was the reward that we got 
after slie came out victorious? Inimediately after the conclusion of the 
war, we got the llowdait Act. Soon after, we saw that thousands of 
people were shot dead at Jallianwalhi Bagh in Amritsar. All these things 
\vcnt home to us, and we W(a*c fretting and fuming, not knowing what to 
do. It was at thjjj time that Mahatma (Jaiidhi s1cippc‘d into the arena, 
hecau?^ he saw that the country was going to rack and ruin on account 
of the policy pursued by the Jlritish Government. He only gave 
expression to tlu* fnait up feeling in tin* country. Then, what was the 
state of the IMussalnians ? What did Lloyd George yay to the Mussalmans 
in the days of the; war? He said that they were not lighting against the 
Turks; thi;y wen; not lighting again?4> the Mussalman community; but we 
found, as a matter of fact, their one desire was to bring about disruption, 
to disTnemb(T the iMuslini pow(;r, and, in that, they have succeeded. At 
this our heart is still burning. These are only some of the causes that have 
led to the ])reseut imrest. But the (jovtunment holieve that they can cure 
the present trouble by passing an Act of this character. Do you think. 
Sir, that the British Government will be able to do it? Certainly not. 

You take IliC' history of the last ten years^. When the ncn-co-o'peration 
movement wa.s first launched, there* uerc not many people to come 
forward to court iinprisonnient and suffering. But when, in 1930, the 
civil disobedience movement was started, we know how many thousands of 
young men hav(' eta no forward to sacrifice their everything, all for the sake 
of patriotism, for the cause of their country. What is the reason? The 
reason is that they feel that Britisher is not ruling India for Indians. Sir, 
I know, as students wa* were taught 14 bciietit-s of British rule. We were 
brought uji ith those ideas. We thought the Britishers w^ere angels on 
earth, we thought the Britishers were heaven born and angels, and that to 
do anything against them w^as sacrilege. Now', when w’c grew a little older 
and began to see a little bit of the other side for ourselves, our heart 
began to fret and fume. We saw- the realit\ of the picture, w'e now' 
realise wdiat our true j)Osition is. 

Now', Sir, I muf=#t w arn the Government from my place on the floor of 
this Hous(?, as a w'cll w isher of the British Government, as one who wishes 
to see the Briti>=^h Government to remain for soiriu time more in this 
country, of course wdth a change of heart, that they should change their 
policy and methods of rule in this country. Otherw'isc it wall be for their 
own sorrow'. Bemembe]* that the new' generation of boys are all grooving 
up in an entirely different atnios.phere from the one in w'hich we of the 
las^t generation w'ere brought up. Boys and girls are all growing up with, 
the bitten'st hatred against the present Government, because of the wrong 
policy they are pursuing to keep dow'n the people. What do they see 
every day? They see every day in villages and towns that their brethren 
are beaten like dog&. I have seen wdth my cwm eyes, how' the police have 
treated the civil disobedience people I have g«en, Sir, how young boys 
have been beaten, and thrown on the roads and dragged along the road with 
their faces downward. (Cnes of “Shame, shame “.) This is w'hat our 
.young men are seeing every day 
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Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Mnhammadnn Bural) : 
Were these Moplah boys? 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur;! do not care whether they are Moplah boys 
or Hindu boys. Ts it not this Government that liave strangled not one 
or two people, hut 23 Moplahn in a wagon in the train tragedy? Is it not 
the Britisher who has enacted the Blaekhole of Calcutta in this land in 
recent years? My Muslim brother asks, if they wore Moplah boys. I 
know only too well what ihe Government did in 1921 with the Moplahs. 
The world has so far heard of only f)nc wagon tragedy with regard to 
Moplahs, but there were two such tragedies. The Honpurable the Home 
Member might refer to 1711, but what about the No. 8 wagon. Well, 
the wwld docs not know that. Sir, my ^Muslim brother askj^, whether 
tlie boys, who were being beaten, were Moplah hoys. I do not care 
whether they were Moplah or Hindu boys. Every human being is a 
liuman being. (Applause from the. Nationalist and Independent Benches^.) 

Then, Sir, when Mahatma Gandhi was having his historic march to 
Dandi, I remember, he said, — these w^erc almost hig own words# — “I am 
<]uitc aware that by stopping a few crores of rupees, the Britishers will 
not be driven out of India. 1 am cpiitc aware that by getting a few crores# 
of rui)ees, the uneiivployinent and i)overtv problem of India is uot going 
to be solved, but what 1 want to do by starting this (*ivil disobedience 
movement is to show to the world in its naked form the s#atanic character 
of the British Government^’, and Mahatma Gandhi has been able to 
show to the world how we are being governed today. Hereafter, Sir, we 
arc not going to be governed, but we are going to be put down, we are 
going to be crushed. Every one of us will have to remain with our life 
in our hands. We do not know which polkte oflicer we have displea&ed. 
Hereafter wa are going to get “common sense rule”. We have been 
crying for autonomy, but hereafter we are going to get “common sense “ 
rule. That is what the Secretary of State lias told us. Hereafter w'c are 
going to get, ing#tead of autonomy, autocracy, that is what we sec in the 
papers. This is how we are going to be ruled. Do the British Govern- 
ment, if they have got any sense, any statesmanship, believe' that they would 
be able to govern India by this Act? Certainly not. They may be able 
to remain here in India, they can be here in India, they can get on very 
well, if they sJiow a change of heart, but not by oppression and suppression. 
(Cheers from Nationalist and Independent Benches.) I have mucli to stay 
liut you will come down upon me, I am afraid, (Some Honourable 
Members: “Go on.“) I was saying that Mahatma Gandhi said in ins 
speech that he wanted to expose the British Government, and ho has 
succeeded in it, succeeded to the core. Now, this Act is intended to reston' 
peace and order in the country. If the British Government are thinking 
of giving us peace and order in the country in this way, then saich a peace 
there is in hell also. (Cheers.) 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : I accept the 
closure. The quef^tion is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Tile Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Sir, iu rising to make iny last 

speech on this Bill, 1 desire to thank the House for the patience and 

forbearance with which they have listened to me throughout these debates. 
I should be ashamed to reckon up the number of my speeches, but the 

House will recognise that these were not all voluntary efforts on my 

part. I as wcU as they would gladly have dispensed with many of them. 
However patient Honourable Members may be, there comes a point of 
satiety, as has been delicately indicated by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Bower, in his admirable maiden speech. Therefore, 1 shall be brief. 

1 have observed in today's debate a fear that the provisions of this 
Bill may be administered with undue rigour. On the contrary, my hope 
is that once these provisions are placed on the Statute-book for a 
reasonable period, there may, as time goes on, be less and less necessitv 
to use them. It has repeatedly been explained in the House that the 
sections dealing with boycott and picketing will only come into operation 
where an active movement necessitates this form of protection. With 
roigard to the adniinistration of the Press provisions, 1 have already 
promised to address Local Governments. To a large extent I regard this 
Bill as an insurance against the recrudesccnc^e of trouble, and the less 
it is necessary to use these powers the better I and all officers of Govern- 
ment will bo pleased. 

And now we iiave come to the end. We have differed and discussed, 
we havo compromised, and we have voted. We have fought a good 
fight, and I hope 1 may say, a fair fight on both sides, and now we 
must go forward to the decision. But, Sir, J would end, not on a note of 
gloom, but on a note of hope. We havo‘ been passing thiough' troublous 
liimcs. It is difficult enough under any conditions to shift the balance of 
power in a vast country like India, to set up a now system of Government, 
to establish new political conceptions and relations. During the last few 
years, the more extreme elements, while claiming, and I doubt not, 
genuinely believing that they were advancing the good of their country, 
havo in fact done all they could to impede our task, to destroy the hope 
of peaceful progress, and to disturb the foundations on which the new 
State is to be built, the foundations on which every free State must be 
built, — ^the foundations of respect for law and liberty of action within 
the limits allowed by the law. My Honourable friend, the Leader of 
the Independent Party, this morning demanded that the Government 
should show a spirit of co-operation in response to the great gesture of 
co-operation made by this House yesterday. I might be excused a little 
mild surprise that the Honourable Member should take credit 

Sir Abdur Rahim: No, 1 did not. 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: .... to liimself for a co- 

operation which he did everything in his power to oppose. (Laughter.) 
But, Sir, I do not wish to press too far the personal point. I am willing 
to believe that the Honourable Member, impressed by the verdict of this 
House, is now prepared to associate himself with their views. The real 
answer is this. With those who are pursuing a policy which is clearly 
at variance with the interests of the country, which is destructive of the 
foundations on which not only this Government, ' but any Government 
must rest, — with people who are pursuing such a ' policy wc cannot 
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co-operate. But is there no proof of co-operation, is there not co-operation 
and full co-operation going on in London at this moment at the Round 
Table Conference in the framing of a constitution, of the details of which 
my Honourable friend, Manlvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, appears 
to bo singularly ignorant*/ If the menace which is typified in the civil 
disobedience movement is once removed — and the passing of this Bill will 
contribute powerfully to remove it, — ^then we can go forward with con- 
fidence into the new era, the prospect of which is widening daily before 
us. Difficulties tliere may be, difficulties there will be, but the tide is 
coming in, and I would ask the House to uanember the words of the 
English poet: 

‘*For though the tired waves vainly breaking]] 

Seern here no pain fill inch to gain, 

Far hack, Ihroiigli creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main.** 

(]..oud and prolonged A])plaiiso.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
iB:i 

“That the Bill to supplement the Criininal Law, as amended, b© passed.’* 

1 P.M. 

The Assembly divided : 

AYES^T. 


Abdul Hye, Khan Bahadur Abul • 
Hasnat Muhammad. i 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. j 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawub. j 
Ahmed, Mr. K. I 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan \ 
Bahadur Malik. ! 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. i 
Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. j 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Bajpai, Mr. Cl. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Bower, Mr. E. H. M. 

Burt. Mr. B. C. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dunn, Mr. C. W. 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Shaikh. 

Fox, Mr. H. B, 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. W. 

Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hosaack, Mr. W. B. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Tshwarsingji. Nawab Naharsingji. 
Ismail AH Khan. Kunwar Hajee. 
James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Tjal Chand, Hpny. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 


Msickenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

IMacqueen, Mr. P. 

Meek, Mr. D. B. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Mitciiell, Mr. D. G. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Nayudu, Rao Bahadur B. V. Sri Hari 
Rao. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank*. 
Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Manlvi. 

Rajah. Rao Bahadur M. 0. 

Ran, Mr. P. R. 

Ryan. Mr. T. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sber Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Sorley, Mr. H. T. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-MdmSn. 
Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Wa jihuddin, Khan Bahadui) Haji. 
Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yaniin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 
Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Sir. 
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NOES-31. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Azhur Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Cbandi Mai Oola, Bhagat. 
Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmiikham, 
Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

(lour, Sir Hari Singh. 

(lunjal, Mr. N. R. 

Tsra. (■haudhri. 

Jcidliav, Mr. B. V. 

Jo-. Mr. S. C. 

Lilclnrifl Xsivalrai, Afr. 

M:.!;.. Mr. B X. 

Mitrn. Mr. S. C. 


Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Miirtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Rtinga Iyer, Mr. (\ S. 

Rotldi. Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda. Biwan Bahadur Harbilas. 

Son, Mr. S. C. 

Sou. Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh. Mr. Gava Prasad. 

Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Thainpan, Mr. K. P. 

Zianddin Ahmad. Dr. 


motion was arloptcd. 

Tho Ass-einbly tlien adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly ro-assenil)h‘d afti*r Luncdi al Twenty IMiuutcs Past Two 
of the Clock. Mr. Pr(‘sident (Tlu^ Honourable Sir lbr.ahim Raiiimtoola) 
in the Chair. 


THE ^INDIAN TARIFF (OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT) 
AMh^NDMENT RILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Mi inher for (Vmnnerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I introduce the Rill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894. for certain purposes. 

Sir. I move ; 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Art. 1894, for certain purposes, 
be reftMivd to a Select (^oniinittec consisting of Mr. R. K. Shanmnkham Chetty, 
Mr. C. S. Raiiga Tver, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Mr. N. R. Gunjal, 
Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Mr. S. (^. Mitra. Shaikh Sadiq Hasan. TTr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
Mr. H. T^. Mody. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddiii, Mr. F. E. James. Mr. Rahimtoola 
M. Chinoy. Sir Abdulla Siihrawardy, Dr. F. X. DeSouza, Mr. G. Morgan, Sir Znlfiqar 
Ali Khan, the Honourable Sir George -Schuster, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce and 
the AJovor. with instructions to report on or before the 12tli December, 1932, and that 
the numl)er of members, whose presence shall he necessary to constitute a meeting 
of the Committee, shall he five.” 

This Rill, Sir, seeks to implement the Trade Agreement arrived at 
with the United Kingdom. The principle underlying it has been discussed 
in great detail in this House for many days and there is little new that 
I can say at this state which will add much to the proceedings. I will, 
therefore, confine myself to a very short explanation of the Rill which 
I have placed before this House in pursuance of the Resolution which 
was passed yesterday. The Rill consists of four ekauses and a Schedule. 
Clause 1, sub-clause {2) , leaves tho fixation of the date, from which the 
the Bill, if passed, will come into force, to the Governor General in 
Council, because, Sir, the settlement of administrative details will take 
some time and it is impossible for us to say here and now what the exact 
date should be. Clause 2 hardly needs any detailed elucidation. Tt 
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contains the requisite directions lo enstonis authorities in regard to the 
application of the new rates of diit.v. When preference is given to the 
goods of any country, it is necessary to issue directions to the customs 
authorities, so that they can settle the question op the country of origin, 
and this section provides for lht‘ issin^ of rul(‘s in this behalf. Clause 4 
exempts the rates shown in the Schedule from the operation of the Indian 
Finance Act of 1931 : tliat is to say, the rates shown in the Schedule 
are net rates and these have been fixed aft(*r tahing into account thi^ 
existing rates and siiv-charges. 

I come next to the Seliedule. In explaining tlii‘ Scliedule, it is ncccs- 
sary. to say lhat the general plan is lo include under two new ])arts. 
numbered as VIIJ and IM, the goods subject to preferential rates. Hie 
first forty-five items in the Scdii'dnie ire inei’ely consequential changes 
necessilaled by the removal to Parts VTTl and IX of the items hitherto 
included in the existing parts of Schedule IT of the Act. As regards 
Part VIIT. I should add that it contains all the artie.h's whicli are at 
present dutiable under Part V at the general revenue duty, — normally 15 
per cent, and at the present moment 25 per cent. T sliould say, further, 
that the existing general rate of duty is being modified partly by raising 
and partly by lowering. The not result is generally that the rates of 
duty under this part for British goods have been lowered from the existing 
25 per cent, ad valorem rate to 20 ])cr ceni. and the rates for foreign 
goods have been raised by five per cent, to 30 per e(‘nt. That is the 
way ill which wc have provided for tlie ten per cent, preference under 
this class. 1 ought to say that, on the most carc^nl (*xaminalion that we 
have been able to make, Covernment are of opinion that this re-arrange- 
rnent of rates will result in no material alteration of our reveniKJ position. 
My Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, explained yesterday the 
factors that had been taken into account in arriving at tliis conclusion. 
We have been influenced mainly h\ two considerations, namely, the 
interests of the consumer and the interests of the exchequer. As regards 
Part IX, I should say that it contains all the articles on the preferential 
list which are dutiable at special rates, that is to say, at rates either 
higher than or lower than the general revenue rate, and, in regard to thesi*, 
I have merely to say tliat we luive in no case goiu' Ix'vond 50 p(*r c(‘nt. 
nd valoren. Where the trade figures and general considerations warrant 
this, in a few cases, we have given preference by entirely raising the duty. 
But, in the other cases, we have given it partly by raising and partly by 
lowering. Here also we have been generally guided by the interests of 
the consumer and of general revenues. I ought just to explain, Sir, 
that the form of the Schedule is somewhat different to the Notification 
which was published some days ago, and this has been due partly to 
drafting improvements, and partly to a few changes of substance : for 
instance, it has now been possible to enter definitely the 7 *atcs in regard 
to tobacco which we now propose to lew. 

There Is another thing I ought to bring to the notice of the House. 
With reference to clauses 2 and 3 of the Supplementary Agreement relating 
lo iron and steel, Government are satisfied that they possess the necessary 
powers to implement this part of the Agreement and that they will use 
those^ powers straightaway, should necessity arise. That, Sir, I think, 
explains the Bill which I have placed before this House, and I would like 
to make an appeal to the House to allow this Bill to go at the earliest 
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possible moment to a Select Committee. There is just one other matter 
to which 1 should like to refer, with reference to wliat fell from the 
Honourable the Leader of the Independent Party this morning. I would, 
like to say that I personally would most warmly welcome any co-operatioii 
that he might extend to me in this matter. Sir, I move. 

Mr. G« S. Ranga Iyer ( llohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non- 
Muharnmadan Kural) : Sir, it is unnecessary at this stage to make a very 
lengthy criticism for tlie ()l)vi()iis reason that this Jlill is the direct result 
of yesterday's llesoluiiori wiiicli was earned by this House. It is hardly 
necessary to stress the fact lliat every one who goes into this Committee 
goes with the purpose of constructive criticism and amendment and not 
the clostructivc purpose of. -wrecking the Bill or trying to maintain intact 
the existing tarifis. I have, of course, in certain matters to measure 
sw’ords with the (lovernment and put up an uncompromising fight, as, 
for inatanc(‘. taking one item in the Schedule, namely, soap. We find 
that the standard i*at(.‘. of duty will be BO per cent, the preferential rate 
of duty will be 20 per cent and the present rate is 25 per cent. They 
have low(Tod the rate of duty by five per cent in favour of England. In 
India, soaj) can be manufactured and is being manufactured on a vast 
scale. On a matter like this, I may definitely state, 1 do not propose 
to cx)mproinise to the extent even of five per cent, because I do not want 

tlie soap industry in this country to be killed or, for that matter, to be 

unfairly treated b\ lowering the wall of larifi in favour of Great Britain. 
While I will certainly be w'illing to give ]nvferonee to British soap in 
eonse(pieuce of our being within the Empire and thereby, I hope, of getting 
our constitutional rt*lati<»tis improved, J will certainly insist that the 
('xisling tariff must be maintained and the Itiriff \vall raised a little higher 
against non-British tind non-Etripire soap. I do npt want to go into 
details. I only give this specific instance, for every student of Indian 

industrial ])ossibilitios and activities will be able to say that in the matter 

of soap we have a gi*cat capacity for production. We have every facility 
for production and wo do not w'arit to allow- any soap from outside, whether 
British or foreign, to compete unfairly wiili our own soap. Tlierefore. 
T only ask my friends on tin’s side of the House to leave it to their repre- 
sentatives to put np a figlit where they thirdc a fight is reasonable and to 
possess their souls in patieiu-o until this Bill emerges from the Seleid (Com- 
mittee. With these few words, 1 eoiicludt* my observations. T hope there 
will not be more speechifying on this matter so that w e may straightaway- 
go into the Select Committee and come early out of it. 

Mr. President (Tlu*. Hbnourable Sir ilbrahim RahimtooUO ; The 
question is: 


“That the Bill further lo amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
1)0 referred to a vSeloct Committee consisting of Mr. K. K. Shnnmiikham Chetty, 
Mr C S. Rariga Iyer, Siirdar Sant Singh, Mr. K. V. Thampan. Mr. N. H. Gunjal, 
Mr B. Sitaramaraiii, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Shaikh Sadiq Hasan. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. 
Mr. H P Modv, Khan Bahadur Ha.ji Waiihuddin, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. Bahiintoola 
M. Chinoy, Sir Abdulla Snhrawardy, Dr. F, X. DcSouza, Mr. G. Morgan, Sir Zulfiqar 
All Khan, the Honourable Sir George Schuster, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce and 
the Mover, with in struct ions to report on or before the 12th December. 1932, and that 
the number of members, whose presence shall be necessary < to constitute a meeting 
of the Committee, shall he five.” 

The motion was adopted. 



STATEAiENT OF BUSINESS. 


Hie Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Leader ot the House) : Sir, 
with your permission, 1 desire to make a statement as to the probable 
course of Government business next week. It is our intention, Sir, after 
the report of the Select Committee is presented, to request you to suspend 
the Standing Orders and take the report into consideration after two days 
instead of the usual week. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukhadn Olietty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : The Bill ought to be taken into consi- 
deration by the 14th December. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The request 1 make is this: 
if the report be piesented on Monday, the 12th, that it be taken into 
cjonsideration on the 14th instead of on the 19th, which would be the 
usual time under the Standing Orders. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
May I know, Sir, who cancels the Standing Orders? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Member proposes to request the Chair to suspend the Standing 
Orders. It is in the absolute discretion of the Chair to do so or not to do 

so. 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Then (he Oovornmont will 
proceed with the other legislative business whieh T announced last week. 
This consists of: 

(1) The motion to take into consideration the Bill to supplement 

the Bengal Terrorist Outrages Act. 

(2) The motion to take into consideration the Bill to amend the 

Merchant Bliipping Act in connection with the Haj l^ilgri- 
ma.ge, (is reported by the Select Committee. 

(8) The motion to take into consideration the Bill to prevent the 
pledging of Child Labour, as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee. 

(4) The motion to take into consideration the Murshidabad Bill; 

and 

(5) The iiitrodiurtion of two Bills, namely, a Bill to amend the 

Merchant Sliipping Act for certain purposes, and a Bill to 
amend the Auxiliary Forces Act foi' certain purposes. It is 
not proposed to proceed further with these two Bills in this 
Session. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, 
the 12th December, 1032. 
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Monday^ 12th December, 1932. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, * M^. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtoola) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Position of Life Assurance Companies in reOard to Rate of Tax 

APPLICABLE TO INTEREST ON SECURITIES. 

1612. *Sir Leslie Hudson (on behalf of Mr. H. P. Mody) : Will 
Government bo ploas«ed to state *. 

(a) v/bether Notification No. 42, dated lOih September, 1932, 

Finance Department, Central Revenues, regarding the rate 
of tax applicable to interest on securities, is applicable 
to Life Assurance Companies; 

(b) v'hether the procedure followed in this regard in different 

Provinces is the same; 

(c) whether the Central Board of Revenue have received any 

representation in this regard from Life Assiurance Companies 
in Bombay; and 

(d) if so, how they propose to deal with the matter? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) No. The Notification relates 
to the rate of tax applicable to interest paid on securities in an asscssce's 
“previous year**, whereas Insurance Companies are not assessed on the 
income of the “previous year”, but on the results of a periodical actuarial 
valuation. 

(b) I have no reason to suppose otherBUse, but the Central Board of 
Beveniio are making enquiries, and will take steps, if necessary, to secure 
uniformity. 

(c) No, but one Company approached the Commissioner of Income- 
tax, Bombay. 

(d) The Board accepted the opinion of the Commissioner that the 
Notification was not applicable. 

Understaffed Clerical and Computing Branches of the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

l613.*Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that the Clerical and 
Computing Branches of the Government of India Press, New Delhi, are 
greatly understaffed, work i» in arrears, and men are forced by the Manager 
to take work home, stay after office hours and work on Sundays and 
gazetted holidays? 

( 3067 ) A 
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(h) Will Government be pleased to state the number of occasions on. 
which the staff of the Computing Branch was booked to attend on Sundays 
and holidays in the year 1932? 

(c) Ts it a fact that proposals for increasing the staff of the New Delhi 
Press have been under consideration for the last four year&i, but that no 
additional staff has been sanctioned? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) I am informed that temporary 
clerks have been engaged to prevent arrears and that no clerk is asked 
to stay after office hours or to take work liome. Clerks booked to attend 
on a Sunday or a holiday, are granted compensation leave which is always 
taken. 

(b) Nine (3 Sundays and 6 holidays). 

(c) Proposals for increasing the staff have been held in abeyance 
owing to the pressing need for keeping down expenditure. 

Clerks in the Government op India Press, New Delhi, shown on the 

Fluctuating Staff. 

1614. *Mr. S. G. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that there are certain clerks 
employed in the Government of India Press, Now Delhi, who are shown 
on the fluctuating staff for the last three to four years and are not given 
any increment since the date of their employment? 

(b) Is it a fact that they were originally taken for a few months to 

tide over the work in the busy season, but were subsequently retained 

owing to the increase of work of a permanent nature? 

(c) If tlic replies to parts (a) and (b) are in the affirmative, will 

Government be pleased to state why the fluctuating staff are not brought on 
to the regular establishment when the work which they are doing is of a 
permanent nature? Do Government now propose to take steps to make 
the prospects of their service better by giving them regular increments 
and admitting them to the benefits of tho contributory provident fund? 

(d) Is it a fact that during all these years of their appointment there 
did occur a few vacancies on the regular establishment of the Beading 
Branch of the said Press, which were filled by outsiders of lesser qualifica- 
tions? If so, why were the claims of men already in service overlooked? 

(e) Is it a fact that whenever any officiating vacancy occurs in the 
Beading Branch of the Delhi Press, a warehouseman getting Bs. 20 per 
month is given the officiating chance and no man from the so-called 
fluctuating staff is allowed to officiate as such, though there are men 
possessing better qualifications? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) (i) The fluctuating staff who are doing work of a permanent nature 
cannot be transferred to the regular establishment as the proposals 
additions to the regular establishment have been held in abeyance on 
account; of the present financial position. Four clerks originally employed 
on the fluctuating establishment have, however, been brought on to tho 
regular establishment as vacancies occurred. 

(ti) No. 
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industrial establishment, which includes 

S qu'iJifi^d outsiders because 

none of the fluctuating clerical staff applied for the posts. Clerks are 
ordinanly unwillmg to work in the industrial branches where the conditions 
of service are different. 

(e) Warehousemen have been given such opportunities. As already 
^ated, clerks are ordinanly unwilling to work in the industrial branches^ 
iiiut if in .future they apply for transfer to the industrial branches, their 
applications will be considered. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In case the fluctuating staff is required all the 
year round, will it not be better to make them permanent, so that better 
efficiency may be obtained? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I agree with the Honourable 
Member, but I would point out that I have already stated that proposals 
for additions to the regular establishment have had to be held in abeyance 
on account of tlie present financial position. 


Health of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

1615. *Mr. S. G. Mitra: (a) Will Government please inform the House 
the present state of health of State Prisoner Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose? 

(6) Is it a fact that there w^as a difference of opinion amongst) hia 
medical advisers as to the cause of his intestinal troubles? Has it been 
referred to a Medical Board for correct diagnosis? If so, what is the 
opinion of the Medical Board? Is it unanimous? 

(c) Is it a fact that there is no arrangement at Bhowali Sanitorium 
for treatment of intestinal troubles whether due to tubercular affection 
or otherwise? If not, why has Mr. Bose not been transferred to any other 
suitable place where proper arrangement may bo made for the treatment 
of his intestinal troubles? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Medical Board in Madras suggested that in 
case of necessity Mr. Bose should be transferred to a place out of India — 
preferably Switzerland — where most up-to-date treatment for this particular 
disease, may be availed of? 

(e) Are not Government aware that an adjournment motion in the 
Bengal Council has been carried without division for not taking adequate 
and timely steps for the health of Messrs. Bose and Sen-Gupta? 

The Honourable Mr, H. O. Haig: (a), (/>), (c) and (d). I would refer 
the Honourable Member to ihe reply I gave to Pandit S. N. Son's starred 
question No. 1524 on the 5th December, to which I have nothing to add 
at present. I hope to be able to give further information to the House 
when Government have considered the report of the Medical Board which 
has just been received. 

(e) I have seen a Press report of the debate. The Government have 
taken, and are taking, special pains to provide suitable treatment for 
Mr. Bose. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that the sanitorium will be closed on the 
16th of December? If that is so, do Government prdpose to send Mr. Bose 
elsewhere for treatment in the meantime? 

\2 
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The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Yes, Sir; it is intended to send 
Mr. Bose to Lucknow for further examination and treatment. The Board,, 
which has just examined him, concluded that in any case the Bhowali 
treatment has not done him any good. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that for intestinal tuberculosis there is no* 
proper treatment in India and that the best place is either Denmark or 
Vienna, and, if that be so, do Government propose to send him out of 
India for treatment? 

The Honourable MXt H. G. Haig! When Mr. Bose has been further 
examined in Lucknow, the whole question will bo further considered. 

Health of Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta. 

1616. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) What is the present state of health of Mr. 
J. M. Sen-Gnpta? Why has he been transferred from Jalpaiguri Jail ta 
Alipur Central Jail? Is it duo to his bad health? If so, what steps have 
been taken for his treatment since bis transfer to Alipur? 

(b) Is it the intention of Government to release him or to transfer him 
to a sanitorium in view of his continued ill-health in jail? 

The Honourable Mr, H. G, Haig: (a) T would refer the Honourable 
Member to tlio reply I gave to Pandit S. N. Sen’s starred question No. 
1524 on the 5th December, 1932. 

(h) No. 


Health of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

1617. ’•'Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) What is the present state of health of Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose? Is he still in the Jubbulpore Jail? Who are the 
other State Prisoners now in the Jubbulpore Jail since the transfer of Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose? What association does Mr. Sarat Bose get in that 
Jail? 

(b) Is it a fact that ho has not recovered from diabetes from which 
He has been suffering? Do Government intend to remove him to a healthy 
place ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: (a) The merlical reports show tliat 
he is keeping fairly good health. He is still detained in the Jubbulpore 
Jail. There has been no other State prisoner in that jail since his 
brother was transferred for medical treatment. The question of arranging 
suitable association for him is under consideration. 

(b) I understand he still suffers from diabetes. Government have 
received a representation from him as regards the place of his detention, 
and this is under consider ati on 

Manufacture of Salt on the Orissa Coast. 

1618. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra): (a) 
Are Government aware that in 1822 the revenue from salt duty in Orissa 
coast was Es. 18 lakhs as stated in Toynbie’s History? 

(b) If the anPAver to part (<i) be in tlio affirmative, will Government 
please state when and how salt manufacture on the Orissa coast was 
stopped? .. 
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The Eonour&ble Sir George Schuster: (a) It is stated on. page 70 of 
Toynbee’s Sketch of the History of Orissa from 1803 to 1828, on the 
authority of Mr. Sterling that at some unspecified period the salt monopoly, 
in Orissa yielded a net revenue of little less than 18 lakhs of sicca rupees, 
I presume annually. 16 sicca rupees were equivalent to 16 Company's 
rupees. 

(h) Manufacture by the “Panga"! method ceased in 1889. This was 
due to a variety of causes. The extinction of jungles from which firewood 
had been obtained, the heavy fees demanded by zamindars for the 
excavation of salt earth and for the extraction of fuel from their forests 
and the gradual d,ying out of the prejudice against the use of imported salt. 

Manufacture by the Karkatclij method ceased in 1897-98. This 
method, though cheaper, was handicapped by the weakness of tlio brine, 
and the unsettled weather that is apt to prevail on that part of the coast 
during the manufacturing season. It succumbed on the opening of the 
East Coast liailway to tlie competition of Madras and foreign salts. 

Manufacture of Salt at Hcjmma, Sordo and Naupada in the Ganjam 

District. 

1619. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra): (a) 
,Wl:al quantity of salt is being manufactured at (i) Humma, (ii) Sordo. 
(Hi) Naupada (in the Ganjam District) annually during tlie last ten years, 
respectively ? 

(b) If the information in rc]>ly to tlie above ^question is not available, 
will Government please enquire and place the reply on the table of this 
House? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (h). I am obtaining the 
information asked for and will lay it on the table in due course. 

Manufacture of Salt at Parikud, Mealud and other Places on the 

Orissa Coast. 

^ 1620. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra): (a) 

Will Government please state if they have taken any action to encourage 
salt manufacture in (i) Parikud, (ii) Mealud and (Hi) otlier places on the 
Orissa coast 

(h) What is the distance between Hamma and Parikud? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Not directly. The develop- 
ment of local industries is a matter for the Local Government. 

(h) The distance is 25 miles over Ganjam Boad or train to Balugaon 
and 12 miles over Chilka Lake.^ 

Rules for Determining Seniority in the Office of the Controller of 

Railway Accounts. 

1621. ^Saidar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra): (a) 
Is it a fact that the rules for determining the relative seniority of non- 
gazetted staff of the Controller of Railway Account?<* Office lay down that 
the seniority shall bo fixed with reference to substantive pay? 

t Rvaporation by artificial heat of salt earth dissolved in water. 

t Evaporation of sea brine by solar heat. 
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(5) If SO, will Government please state what objections there are to 
fixing the seniority of clerks in lower class according to the length of their 
continuous service? Is it a fact that the Auditor General in India, at the 
time of introducing the time scale of pay in 1922, had held that pay was 
not the criterion for purposes of seniority and that this rule still holds good 
in the Posts and Telegraphs and Civil Accounts Offices and the Office 
of the Director of Eailway Audit and is generally applicable to the staff 
of the Eailway Board also? 

(c) Is it a fact that while determining the relative seniority of the staff 
transferred from the office of the Secretary, Indian Eailway Conference 
Association, due consideration was paid not only to their .previous service 
but also to the initial starting pay which was higher than the niinimuin 
pay of the grade? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state why the continuous service of clerks taken over from the late 
Accountant General Railways’ Office and other departments is not 
considered a deciding factor for fixing the seniority? 

(e) Is it a fact that, to complete the strength of the office of the 
Controller of Eailway Accounts, clerks were permanently taken over not 
only from the late Accountant General Eailways’ Office but also, time 
after time, from the Eailway Board, Indian Eailway Conference Associa- 
tion, old Chief Auditors* OflBces, other departments and officers on special 
duty ? 

(f) If the reply to part (e) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state whether their grades of pay were different? Is it a fact 
that the s4;afT attached to officers on special duty were given higher pay 
than they would have drawn in the ordinary course, and which they were 
allowed to draw even after transfer to the office of the Controller of Eailw’ay 
Accounts ? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: (a) and (h). I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the rules for determining the relative seniority of non-gazetted staff 
in State Eailway Accounts Offices, a copy of which is in the Library, 
of the House. These apply to the non-gazotted staff of the office of the 
Controller of Eailway Accounts as well. They wore framed last year after 
full consideration and Government see no reason to alter them. 

(g) and (d), I am informed that the seniority of the clerks in the 
office of the Controller of Railway Accounts was fixed strictly in accordance 
with these rules after taking into account all relevant factors, such as, 
pay, length and character of service. It may, however, be mentioned 
that promotion depends upon merit and suitability and not primarily on 
the position in the seniority list. 

{e) It is a fact that the office of the Controller of Eailway Accounts, 
when it was constituted in 1929 was recruited from various sources. 

(/) The answer to both parts of the question is in the affirmative. The 
pay of staff transferred to this office was paid in each case after taking 
all circumstances into consideration, including the pay they were in receipt 
of before such transfer. 

Orissa Committee Report. 

1622. *Mr. B. N. Misia: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they have despatched their views on the Orissa Committee 
Report? 
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(b) If the reply to the above question be in the negative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state when they are going to send their final views on 
the Orissa Committee s Eeport to the Secretary of State for India? 

(c) Do Government think that the matter will not come up before the 
Third Round Table Conference? 

{d) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to inform the house what were the views expressed by them in 
their despatch? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, with your permission, 1 
shall reply to questions Nos. 1622, 1623 and 1624 together. 

The Government of India have obtained from the Local Governments 
concerned their views on the Orissa Committee s report and have addressed 
the Secretary of State in the matter. The whole question is under 
consideration and I am not in a position to state the views either of Local 
Governments or of the Government of India at this stage. 

2. As regards the discussion of the question at the Round Table 
Conference and the representation of Orissa thereon, I would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the reply given by my Honourable 
colleague, the Home Member, to Mr. Bhuput Sing’s short notice question, 
on the 22nd November last. 

Orissa Committee Report. 

11623. *Mr. B. N. Misra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the dates on which they requisitioned and received the opinions on the 
Orissa Committee Report from the Local Governments of (i) Bihar and 
Orissa and (n) Madras? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the opinion of the Bihar and 
Orissa Government with regard to the separation of Orissa? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the opinion of the Madras 
Government wdth regard to the separation of Orissa? 

Placing of the Orissa Separation Case before the Third Roukd Table 

Conference. 

tl624. *Mr. B. N, Misra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the reasons why they have not sent an Orissa delegate to the Third Round 
Table Conference? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether they have arranged 
to put the Orissa separation case before the Third Round Table Conference 
and in what manner? 

(c) If not, do they propose to place it before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee ? 

Cost incurred by Government on the Haulage, Travelling and other 
Allowances for the Nominated Members of tub Legislative 
Assembly. 

1625. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (on behalf of Pandit Ram Krishna 
Jha) : Will Government be pleased to state the amount of co&t incurred by 


t For answer ;^to this question, see answer to question No. 1622. 
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Government for payment of haulage, travelling and other allowances for 
the Nominated Members of each Assembly since 1921 1 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: The information asked for la 
being collected and will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

Posts oarryino Special Pay in the Imperial Secretariat proper held 

BY Muslims. 

1626. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. IVIaswood Ahmad):. 
Is it a fact that in answer to unstarred question No. 156 (c) answered on 
the 30th September, 1932, it was stated that 13*7 per cent, of posts 
carrying special pay in tlie Imperial Secretariat proper are held by Muslims? 
"Will Government kindly state the number of Muslims drawing special 
pay dopartmentwisc, together with their names and the work for which 
this special pay lias been granted to them, excluding the Eeforms Office 
whicli is on a temporary basis, as also excluding Attached Offices? 

The Honourable Mr, H. G. Haig: The percentage was for the Depart- 
ments of the Government of India and their Attached Offices combined. 
In regard to tlie rest of the question I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the statement laid on the table on the lltli September, 
1932, in reply to qiu'stion No. 1107. That statement gives all the infoima- 
tion the Honourable Member requires, cxccj)t that relating to names of 
Muslims holding posts carrying special pay. I regret I am unable to 
undertake to collect this information. 

Appointment of a Muslim to scrutinise the Communal Composition 
Statements of Various Departments. 

1627. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad) : Is 
it a fact that Government in the Home Department issue, from time to 
time, instructions to other Departments to remove communal inequalities? 
Will Government kindly say whether the Home Department wlio is#sue these 
instructions or any other Department is made responsible to see tliat such 
instructions were acted upon and not abused by other Departments? Is it 
a fact tliat in each Session of the Legislature there are questions pointing 
out conimiinnl inequalities in different Departments? Are Government 
prepared to take any action in tlic matter; or are they prepared to appoint 
a Muslim to f^crutinise the various communal composition statements 
received from various Departments and suggest moans of improving the 
position of Muslims? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O, Haig: General instructions were issued by 
the Home Department in 1926. Each Department or office is individually 
responsible for their observance in respect of its own est.ablishment ; but 
the Home Dopartmenl have also prescribed an annual return with the 
object of watching the effect of tlie general instructions. As explained 
in reply to starred question No. 335 on 16th September, 1931, Govern- 
ment have already undertaken an enquiry into tlie matter and hope to 
reach decisions on its results at an early date. 

Percentage of Muslims in the Imperial Secretariat Service of the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

1628. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad): 
(«) Is it a fact that in May, 1924, the number of Muslims in the Imperial 
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Secretariat Service (Central Service, Class II) of th'e Department of 
Education, Health and Lands was as under? 

Total number of Assistants and Superintendents • 38 
Number of Muslims ...... 9 

Percentage of Muslims to the total number • . 23*7 

(b) Is it a fact that in November, 1932, the number of Muslims in the 
same service of the same Dei)artment was as follows? 

Total number of Assistants and Superintendents . 37 

Number of Muslims 7 

Percentage of Muslims to the total number . • 18* 91 

(c) Is it a fact that the number and percentage of Hindus and Sikhs in 
the same Service in the same Department was 14 or 36*86 in 1924 and 24 
or 65 per cent, in November, 1932 ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) to (c). On tbo 1st May, 1924, there were only 
eight Muslims out of 37 Superintendents and Assistants actually serving 
in the Department of Education, Health and Lands. All these eight 
Muslims were in the grade of Assistants, and one of them w\as employed 
as Librarian. In November, 1932, tbero w^ere six Muslim Assistants and 
one Muslim Suporintcnd(;nt in the Dcf)artmcnt. The decrease of one 
Muslim Assistant was duo to the transfer of the IMusIim Librarian to 
Calcutta on a salary of Its. 750 — 50 — 1,250 as cpm})ared with the salary 
Es. 200 — 15 — 500 wliicli w^as the scale attached to his post in the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands. The percentage in 1924 was 
21«62 and in November, 1932, 18*91. 

The correct percentage of the various communities in these grades on 
the dates mentioned by the Honourable Member is shown in the statement 
which I lay on the table. , 


Statement, 



Total num- 
ber of posts 

Hindus. 

Minority Communities. 


in the 
grades of 





1 


Europeans, 

Anglo- 

Indians, 

etc. 

1 

Other 



Superinten- 
dents and 
Assistants 



Muslims. 

Sikhs. 

Communi- 

ties. 

I’otal 

percentage 

Year. 

in PMuca- 
i tion, 

Health and 
Lands 

DeiJaitmont. 

jNo. 

Percentage. 

No. 

Percentage. 

No.| 

Percentage. 

No. 

Percentage. 

No. 

Percentage. 



of 

Minority , 
Communi- *■ 
ties. ! 

P 

1924 

j 

37* 

12 

32*43 

8 

21*62 

2 

6*41 I 

1 

16 : 

1 

'40 61 

.. 

• • 

67*67 

1932 

37 

21 

66*76 

7 

J8-91 

3 

8-11 

i 

6 

16*22 

1 

1 

1 * * 

4.3 '24 


* Kxcludos ono Muslim AssIstanL who was on doputabidU. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it not a fact that the Department has been 
in charge of a Moslem Member for more than 8 or 10 years? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Honourable Member has been long enough a 
Member of tliis House to know how long we have had a Moslem Member 
in charge of this Department. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmun Suhrawardy: And how long it has had a non- 
Moslem Secretary ? 

Paucity of Muslims in the Department of Education, Health and 

Lands. 

1629. ♦Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad) : 

(a) Is it a fact that after April, 1924, there had been 16 vacancies of 
Assistants in the Department of Education, Health and Lands for which 
15 Hindus and only one Muslim were recruited, and that the Muslim being 
a pas&ed hand was promoted from the Lower Division to the Upper Division 
in the Department and was therefore not a new entrant? Is it a fact that 
of the 15 Hindus, five have not, in the ordinary course, qualified for the 
Upper Division, and that three of these appeared two or three times in the 
qualifying examination but failed to get through, and that, in spite of their 
repeated failure, they have hcen exempted and promoted to the Upper 
Division ? 

(b) Is it a fact that there have been questions in the Legislature in 
previous years against this department regarding paucity of Muslims in the 
Department? Is it also a fact that the Anjuman-i-Tslamia, Simla, 
represented io the Department in a previous year, pointing out the 
grievances of the Muslim employees, but the number of the Muslims and 
Christians including Anglo-Indians has considerably fallen while the 
number of Hindus and Sikhs has been considerably increased? 

(c) Is it a fact that in July, 1931, this Department, in view of the 
very meagre representation of Muslims in the Central Service, Class IT, 
asked the Public Service Commission to nominate a Muslim passed hand 
for a then Upper Division vacancy to which a Muslim was appointed? 

(d) Is it a fact that this Assistant left the Department in October, 
1932? Is it a fact that this Department did not ask the Public Service 
Commission to nominate a candidate and preferred to promote Lala 
Huma Nand, an unpassed hand, who could not qualify for the Upper 
Division although he appeared two or three times? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Actually there have been 18 vacancies in the 
Assistant’s grade of the Education, Health and Lands Department since 
1924. Of these, 14 have been filled in accordance with existing orders 
by departmental promotion which, as Honourable Member is probably 
aware, is not regulated by communal considerations. It is not under- 
stood what Honourable Member means by saying that five of these men 
were not qualified in the ordinary course. One of them had secured a 
high place in the Indian Civil Service examination held in India and had 
been declared by the Public Service Commission to be duly qualified for 
appointment as Assistant. One was recruited on the recommendation 
of the Public Service Commission for the technical post of Librarian. 
The remaining three were promoted on the strength of service of proved 
merit in the I)epartment. Only three were recruited direct and, of these 
one was a Mu^im. 
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(b) There have been questions asked in the Legislature regarding the 
employment of Muslims in the Education, Health and Lands Department 
and a representation was also received from the Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Simla. The suggestion that there is a paucity of Muslims in this Depart- 
ment is not correct: Muslims constitute 2644 per cent, of the total 
clerical staff of this Department as against 26*97 per cent, in 1924. The 
decrease has been in the number of members of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European community owing to the retirement, on retrenchment 
terms, of four members of this Community. Honourable Member might 
be interested to know that not one single Muslim- has been retrenched. 

(c) and (d). Mirza Mahmood Beg, M.A., w'as recruited for the Ist 
Division in 1931 because this Department asked that of the three vacancies 
offered for direct recruitment in that year, one should be reserved for a 
Muslim. He left this Department in October, 1932, as he preferred 
teaching to clerical work. This vacancy was filled by the promotion of 
a clerk from the 2nd Division whose departmental work fully justified 
such promotion. A Muslim clerk w’ould have been promoted to fill this 
vacancy, had he not declined because promotion would not have benefited 
him financially. 

Paucity of Muslims in the Department op Education, Health and 

Lands. 

1630. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad): 
(«) Will Government kindly give roasong why their instructions regarding 
30 per cent, representation of Muslims have been i'gnored in the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands? 

(b) Arc Government aware that the percentage of Muslims has been 
systematically and gradually reduced from 23*7 in 1924 to 18*9 in 1932? 

(c) Are Government aware that non-Musliins who failed to qualify for 
the Upper Division test were promoted to that Division, and that no 
Muslim was similarly promoted? 

(d) When Mirza Mahmood Beg loft ihe Department in October, 1932, 
why was the Public Service Comifiission not, as before, asked to nominate 
a Muslim candidate in place of a Muslim, or a deserving Muslim promoted 
from the Lower Division to the Upper Division in the Department to adjust 
the communal inequality existing in the Deparlment? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Government are not aware of any instructions 
regarding 30 per cent, representation of Muslims. 

(h) No. In 1921, the percentage of Muslims wa?4 26*97. Now it 
is 26*14. 

(c) As explained in reply to the Honourable Member's previous 
question on the same subject, departmental promotions are not made on 
communal grounds. There hat?^ been no irregular appointment of nen- 
Muslims at the expense of Muslims. As I have explained in reply to 
parts (c) and (d) of hi'S ques-tion No. 1629, promotion was offered to a 
Muslim, but was declined for financial reasons. 

(d) The Public Service Commission were not consulted, because it 
Was decided to fill the vacancy by departmental promotion. As regards 
the Honourable Member^s question w’hy a Muslim w^as not promoted, I 
would invite his attention to the answer which I have just given to part 
(c) of this question. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask a supplementary question as to part 

(b) of the question, whether, in oalculating the figures, ohapraaaia also are 
included or excluded? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: The Honourable Member's question relates to First 
Division Assistants and Superintendents. Therefore it would be clear 
that chaprassisj who do not rank either with Superintendents or with 
First Division Assis^iants, are not included. 

Non- Allotment of a Rent-fkee Quarter to a Muslim Clerk tn the 
Office of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 

1631. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad) 

(a) Is it a fact that in 1921, when the Delhi and Ajiner-Mcrwara Education 
ollice&i were combined under one Superintendent, it was found necessary to 
transfer one of the Ajmer-Merwara Education Department clerks to Delhi, 
to do the Ajmer-Merwara work in Dtdhi? Is it a fact that the first of those 
was Mr. Blianwar Lai Dosi, who was afterwards succeeded by Mr. Kesri 
Mai Taparia? Is it a fact that the same practice is still being continued 
and only last ye.ar a clerk from Ajmer was# transferred to do the Ajmer- 
Merwara w'ork in Delhi? 

(b) Is it a fact that as an inducement for this change of headquarters, 
a rent-free quarter close to the office was allotted in Delhi to tho clerk and 
therefore the first two clerks occupied the rent-free quarters? 

(c) Is it a fact that the present Ajmer-Merwara clerk, who is a Muslim, 
has not been given this quarter, but instead this rent-free quarter has 
been given to Superintendent of Education's stenographer who is .drawing 
a three-figure salary — the highest in the office ?j 

(d) Will Government kindly state the reasons for this departure? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Both tlie clerks, Messrs. Bhanwar Lai Dosi and 
Ke&ri Mai Taparia of the office of the Superintendent of Education, 
Ajmer-Merwara, were originally transferred to Delhi. This plan had to 
be given up as it did not work satisfactorily and the two clerks were sent 
back to Ajmer in 1925. Since then one clerk from the Ajmer-Merwara 
Education Department has been stationed at Delhi. 

(b) A rent-free quarter clos^c to tlio office was allotted to the two clerks 
mentioned in the reply to part (a) and they occupied it jointly. The quarter 
was allotted to them as they were natives of Ajmer-Merwara and had 
suffered owing to their transfer to Delhi. 

(c) The present Ajmer-Merwara clerk was transferred to Dellii on 

13tli July, 1931. At the time of his transfer, the quarter in question 
had been occupied by a clerk of tho Delhi office for more than seven 
years. The Superintendent's stenographer was allotted this quarter only 
in July, 1932. ' 

(d) Does not arise. 

Educational Administration of the Delhi Province. 

1632. *I)t, Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad): 
Has the attention of Government been drawn to a scries of articles in the 
^Alaman and General NewSj both of Delhi, as also in the Muslim Outlook^ of 
Lahore, criticising the educational administration of the' Delhi Province 
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under its new Superintendent? If so, will Government kindly state what 
action, if any, has been taken? 

Mr. a. S. Ba]pai: Government have seen an anonymous letter, which* 
was published in certain newspapers, if this is what the Honourable- 
Member has ill mind. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: What about the latter part of the question: “If 
so, will Government kindly state what action, if any, has been taken ?“ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: It ig not the policy of the Government to take 
action on anonymous letters. 

fiPEOiAL Pay given to the Stenographer of the Superintendent op 

Education, Delhi. 

1633. *Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (on heli.nlf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad): 
(id) Is it a fact that in Api*il„ 1931, when a separate Suporintondent of 
Education was appointed for Delhi, Ajmor-Morwara and Central India, the 
pay of his stcnograpljcr wuf* fixed with reference to this con\bined charge 
of three Administrations and he was j^ivon the same j^rado of pay as the 
Head Clerk of that Olliec was drawing and the pay of the Head Clerk was 
fixed before 1921 wlioii there was# no combined charge, Delhi being the only 
charge? Ts it a fact that subsequently, having regard to the combined 
charge of Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, the Head Clerk of the Superintendent 
of Education s office was given a special pay frbm the Ajmor-Mcrwara 
budget on the ground that the pay originally fixed for the Head Clerk was 
for the Delhi Province work only? 

(b) Is it a fact that a special pay of Es. 25 p. m. has been sanctioned 
for supervising the clerical work of the Central India Education Department 
in Delhi? Is it a fact that this special pay is given to the stenographer?’ 
If so, why? Is it a fact that the stenographer is always on tour with the 
Superintendent of Education and this work is therefore done by the Head 
Clerk, whose pay was fixed for the Delhi Administration work only and 
who is getting a special pay of Es. 25 per^rmensem for doing the similar 
work for Ajmer-Merwara? Will Government kindly state if in these days 
of financial stringency they have considered the question of doing away 
with the special pay of Es. 25? 

(c) Is it a fact that a Muslim graduate of the Delhi University, who 
was working as Programme Clerk in the Superintendent of Education s 
office and was w'cll up in shorthand, and possessed a certificate of having 
acquired proficiency in shorthand from the Principal of the Government 
Commercial Classes, Dcllii worked as stenographer to the Superintendent 
for over six months, but was reverted to his original post on Es. 00 — 4 — 100 
and a Ifindii stenographer was brought in in the grade of Es. 100 — 10 — 150? 
If BO, why? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) A special pay of Es. 25 per mensem was granted to a clerk in the 
office of the Honourable the Agent to the Governor General in Central 
India for the w'ork of the Central India Education Department. As the 
Superintendent of Education has been appointed recently as Secretary 
to the Honourable the Agent to the Governor General in" the Educatioa 
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Department, all the work of that Department haa been transferred to him 
and the special pay of Es. 25 per mensem has been given to the 
Superintendent’s stenographer, who supervises the^ entire clerical work of 
the Central India Tlranch. The question of entrusting the supervision 
of the clerks dealing with the Central India section to the Head Clerk 
of the Superintendent’s office i& being considered. 

(c) The temporary Muslim clerk in the Superintendent's office who 
was given a trial as stenographer proved unsatisfactory. The Head 
Clerk of the Board of Secondary Education, who was appointed to the 
po^t, is, in addition to being an honours graduate, a fully qualified 
stenographer and has justified his selection. He has not gained much 
pecuniarily by the anpointment as he was already in the grade of 
lls. 90—10 — 140. The appointment was* made purely on grounds of 
efficiency. 

Appointment of the Stenographer of the Superintendent of Education, 
Delhi, AS AN Examiner of the Board of Secondary Education, 
Delhi. 

1634. ^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad): 
Is it a fact that the stenographer of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi 
has been appointed an Examiner of the Board of Secondary Education, 
Delhi, of which the Su/perintendent of Education is Chairman, in two or 
three subjects? Will Govcniment kindly state if there is any other clerk in 
the Delhi Education Office or Board’s office who was appointed previously 
or hag now been appointed as examiner? If there is no precedent, will 
Government kindly state the reasons for this preferential treatment? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai : Yes. The stenographer of the Superintendent of 
Education, Delhi, was selected as an Examiner under the Board of 
Secondary Education, not by the Superintendent, but by the Board 
before he was appointed stcnognvphcr. So far as Government are aware 
there i» no objection to other clerks in the Superintendent's office or in 
any other office being selected as Examiners if they are considered qualified 
by the Board. 

Percentage of Muslim Teachers in the Education Department, 
Delhi and in Vernacular Schools, in Ajmer. 

1635. *Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad) : 
Will Government kindly state the percentage of Muslim teachers in the 
Education Department in Delhi ? Will Government also &tate the 
percentage of Muslim teachers in vernacular schools in Ajmer? 

Mr. O, S. Bajpai: The percentage of Mui^lim teachers in Delhi is 37>3 
and in vernacular schools in Ajmer-Merwara it is 16*9. 

Quinquennial Report of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 

1636. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad):; 
Is it a fact that a special officer (Headmaster, Government High School, 
Ajmer) was deputed to write t]je quinquennial report for the Superintendent 
of Education, Delhi? Will Government kindly state the total expenditure 
incurred on account of this, including the travelling allowance, pay of 
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temporary stenographer and peons attached to this special ofi&cer? Will 
Government kindly state if a special officer was engaged on a previous 
occasion when the Educational Commissioner with the Government of India 
was holding this combined charge and wrote such a report? If not, having 
in view the large amount of extra expenditure incurred by Government in 
appointing a separate Superintendent of Education^ will Government kindly 
give reasons for this extra financial drain on the budget during these financial 
stringency days? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: A special officer was engaged for the purpose of 
drafting the next quinquennial report on education for Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara and Central India as the Superintendent has, since his 
appointment, been entrusted with the duties of a number of full-time and 
part-time officers, whose appointments have Mnce been abolished, and he 
cannot, therefore, spare the requisite time for this work. The cost of the 
special arrangements referred to by the Honourable Member wa^ Bs. 2,150. 

Classes for Training in Oriental Languages in the Siddiqia High 

School, Delhi. 

1637. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad) : 

Is it a fact that the present Superintendent of Education, Delhi, inspected 
the Siddiqia High School, Delhi? Is it a fact that this Siddiqia High 
School maintains classes* for training in oriental languages (Arabic and 
Persian) in the school building? Is it a fact that these classes prepare 
students for the Munshi Fazil and other oriental language examinations of 
the Punjab University? Is it a fact that this schbol is maintained through 
the generosity of one sanglo Muslim merchant who is interested in oriental 
languages? Is it a fact that while according recognition the Board of 
Secondary Education, Delhi, did not raise any objection to these classes? 
Are Government aware that while making his ins^pection, the Superintendent 
discouraged him to close these classes under * the threat of withdrawing 
Government grant to the school? Arc Government aware that thi^ Muslim 
merchant prcfciTcd to suspend the high classes? Is it a fact that up to 
1929 there was only one Miis*lim Anglo-Arabic High School in Delhi and 
that there were five high schools' managed by Muslims of Delhi at the 
time the present Superintendent of Education took over charge and these 
five have now been reduced to four? Are Government aware that the 
attitude of the nresent Superintendent of Education is rather disxjouraging 
to the Muslims? 

Mr, O.. S, Bajpai: The answer to the first part of the question is in. 
the affirmative. The classes in Arabic and Perwan in the Siddiqia School, 
Delhi, are not recognised by the Education Department, but no objection 
has over been raised by the Board of Secondary Education or by the 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi, to the retention of these classes*, nor 
has the present Superintendent of Education ever discouraged the 
management of the school from continuing these clas&es. Government 
have no information as to whether these classes prepare students* for the 
Munshi Fazil or any other oriental examination of the Punjab University. 
It is understood that this school is maintained largely through the 
generosity of a Muhammadan gentleman. The management have, on 
their own initiative, discontinued their High School classes, presumably 
on account of their unsatisfactory results secured in the High School and 
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School Leaving Certificate Examinations. As a result of this action, the 
number of Muslim High Schools in Delhi has decreased from five to four. 
Government have no reason to believe that the attitude of the present 
Superintendent of Education is discouraging towards Muslim education. 

Clerks and Assistant Professors of the Government College, Ajmer. 

.1638. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad):- 
Will Government kindly state the total strength including clerks and 
assistant professors of the Government College, Ajmer, community wise, and 
the percentage of each community on the staff of this college at the time 
when the present Superintendent of Education took over charge? Will 
Government kindly give the same infonnation about this college as it stood 
on 1st November, 1032, with reasons for the fall of percentage of the 
Muslims ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: A statement giving the information desired by the 
Honourable Member is laid en the table. There has been a fall in the 
percentage of Muslims and the matter is receiving attention. 


Statetnent showing the strength of the staff of the Government College, Ajmer, with 

percentage of each community. 



Total 

number 

Christians. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 


Dat*'. 

of 

appoint- 

monts 

in 

the 

College. 

No. 

Percentage. 

No. 

Percentage. 

No. 

Percentage. 

Remarks. 

7th April 1931^ (when 
present Superin- 

tendent of Educa- 
tion, Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara and 

Central India 
assumed charge of 
office). 

17 

1 

1 

i 

6 

14 

82 

2 

1 

12 


Isb November 1 932 . 

20 

•• 

•• 

18 

90 

1 2 

10 



Stoppage of Public Traffic at Delhi Jumna Bridge. 

1639. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that orders were issued to stop 
public trallic at Delhi Jumna Bridge on 16th November, 1932, from 1 P.M., 
for the free passage of military officers and soldiers? 

(b) Is it a fact that only a small batch of military people reached the 
Shalidra end of the bridge at 11 a.m., and the officer in charge of the 
military batch ordered the police to stop public traffic forthwith? 

(c) Is it a fact that the police constable immediately phoned to the 
Headquarters and informed the official on duty that only a small batch of 
the military had arrived before time which was fixed and the rest was on 
its way between Ghaziabad and Delhi which was due there after a couple 
of hours (the fixed time of their arrival)? 
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Js it a fact that all kinds of traffic were ordered to be stopped at 
once until the whole battery of artillery arrived and passed? 

(e) Is it a fact that a large number of motor buses, cars, carts, tongas 
and pedestrians had to wait at both ends of the bridge till 2-30 p.m. ? 

(/) Is it ,a fact that during this long period of three and a half hours 
several cars which were occupied by Europeans other than military people 
were not stopped by the Police while no car occupied by Indians was 
allowed to pass, which caused resentment and trouble? 

(g) If the replies to the above questions be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state why this distinction was allowed to be 
made and what action do Government propose to take to safeguard the 
interest of Indians? If not, why not? 


The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: (a) Traffic was closed from 11-45 a.m. 
on the 16th November, 1932, to permit tlic passage of the Meerut Artillery 
Brigade. 

(b) and (c). Nothing is known of the incidents referred to in these 
parts of the question.^ 

(d) Yes. This was essential as it would have been dangerous to have 
permitted any traffic on the bridge while a largo number of horses and 
field guns as well as a baggage train were crossing. 

(e) No. Traffic was only held up until 1-30 p.m. 

(/) No. The Brigade arrived at the east side of the bridge at 12 Noon; 
the Officer Commanding intimated that the crossing would not commence 
before 12-20; in the interval a certain amount of fast traffic was permitted 
to cross from east to w'cst as w^ell as a number of pedestrians. At 12-15 
all traffic was completely stopped and the Brigade started crossing a few 
minutes later. When the Brigjule started crossing there w'cre actually 
some pedestrians still on the bridge near the West end. By 1-30 p.m. 
the entire Brigade had cleared the bridge. The wdiole crossing only 
occupied one hour and ten minutes., 

No discrimination was made at any time. In fact no requests were 
made by either Indians or Europeans ns the necessity for holding up the 
traffic was obvious to all., 

(g) Docs not arise. 

Prospects for Indian Assistant Station Masters on the North 

Western Raidway. 

1640. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri : Are Government aware that there are 
no future prospects for Indian Assistant Station Masters on the North 
Western Railway? Is it a fact that the higher posts of Assistant Station 
Masters are given to junior and inexperienced guards? Is it a fact that 
although they have worked satisfactorily on big junctions like Delhi, 
Saharanpore, etc., yet they are not made permanent there? Is it correct 
that most of the chances of Train Controllers are given to other than 
Assistant Station Masters? Is it also a fact that men with 15 to 20 years’ 
service are still in the lowest grade of Assistant Station Masters, 'while 
^eu with tlie same service as guards or in commercial line rise far 
higher? Are Government prepared to reserve class V or higher posts of 
Assistant Station Masters for Indians or introduce other openings such 
^8 B and C class guards, etc.? 

i R 
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Mr. P. B. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply question 
Nos. 1640, 1641, 1643, 1644, 1645 and 1646 together. 

Government have no information. I have sent a copy of these 
questions to the Agent, North Western Railway, for consideration of the 
points raised in them which are all within his competence to decide. 

Disohargb of Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters on the 
North Western Railway who passed the Lower Standard op 
Medical Test. 

U641. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: Is it a fact that the Station Masters 
and Assistant Station Masters on passing the lower standard of medical 
test, who were up till now given posts in the commercial line on the same 
pay, are now-a-days discharged on the ground that no suitable posts are 
available? Are Government aware that when these men wwe recruited 
they were sound in health and sight and that it is due to hard night 
duties that they have lost it? Are Government prepared to resen^e a 
certain number of posts in the commercial line for such failures? 

System of Medical Examination on the Railways. 

1642. *Mr. Goswami M. B. Puri: Are Government aware that the 
present C system of medical examination in the Railways is considered 
by the staff as most difficult? What reasons have Government against the 
re-introduction of the Dott system as before? Is it a fact that Transporta- 
tion staff have their specific duties of signals only? What objection have 
Government if they may only be tested in such lights? Why are they 
examined every third year? Will Government be pleased to place on the 
table a list of accidents due to short vision of the staff during 1932? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the tabic in due course. 

Promotion of Assistant Station Masters on the North Western 

Railway. 

tl643. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: Are Government aware that in 
accordance with Delhi Divisional Order No. 741, Case No. 687/E./4, 
dated 23rd November, 1927, though the grade of Assistant Station Masters 
is Rs. 75 per mensem yet hundreds of such staff on the North Western 
Railway arc blocked on Rs. 60 due to administrative inability for getting 
them qualified? Are Government prepared to grant them promotions 
from the due dates? 

omotion of Assistant Station Masters on the North Western 

Railway. 

11644. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: Are Government aware that by the 
introduction of course T8 in the training school of the North Western 
Railway many senior Assistant Station Slasters waiting for course T6 
are deprived of their overdue promotions while new men and juniors are 
given promotions prematurely? Are Government prepared tc grant the 
senior men promotion from due dates? 


t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1640. 
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Hbduotion of the Grade of Assistant Station Masters on certain 
Junction Stations in the Delhi Division of the North Western 
Railway. 

f 1645. *Mr. Ooswami M. B. Purl: *18 it a fact that the grade of Assistant 
Station Masters on certain junctions in Pelhi Division of the North Western 
Railway has been reduced due to retrenchment and reduction of work? 
If so, will Government state why the grades of Station Masters on such 
stations have not been reduced? 

I . : I 

Transfers of Assistant Station Masters in the Delhi Division of the 

North Western Railway. 

tl646. *Mr. Goswami M. B. Puri: Is it a fact that in the Delhi Division 
of the North Western Railway many Hindu Assistant Station Masters 
have been working in cabins for many years while Muhammadans are 
shifted from cabins after two or three months? Will Government be 
pleased to place on the table a list of transfers made in 1931-32 .with 
reasons? 

Absence of Water Taps in th;e Paharganj Railway Quarters in Delhi. 

1647. *Mr. Goswami M. B. Puri: (a) Are Government aware that the 
staff living in Delhi Paharganj Railway Quarters are suffering much trouble 
without water taps inside their quarters? Is it a fact that this was 
sanctioned some four years back and officers assured the staff last year 
that this would be done on completion of the drainage scheme? Is that 
scheme completed? When can the staff expect the same? 

(6) Is it also a fact that these quarters, no sooner are they occupied 
by the Engineering staff, than they are fitted with taps and soon after 
such staff vacates them, the taps are withdrawn? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) and (b). Government have no information. The 
matter is one for the Agent to decide, and I am sending him a copy of 
the Honourable Member’s question for consideration, if any action is 
needed. 

Appeals from the Railway Staff received in the Railway Board. 

1648. *Mr, Goswami M. B. Puri: Will Government be pleased to place 
on the table a statement showing the number of appeals from the Railway 
staff received in the Railway Board during the last three years and how 
they were disposed of? Is it a fact that nearly 99 per cent, of the appeals 
are returned to the respective Agents of Railways even in cases of dismissal 
discharge, and reductions? Are Government prepared to appoint an appeal 
section in every Divisional and Agents Office, composed of j independently 
selected staff and i officers? 

Mr. P.* B. Bau: As regards the first two parts of. the question, I would 
refer the Honourable Member to the reply I gave to Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai’s question No. 1215 on the 14th November. As regards the last 
part, Government consider this suggestion impracticable. 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No • 1640. 

b2 
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Weekly Best System over the North Western Kailway. 

1649. *Mr. Ooswami M. B. Puri: Are Government aware that since the 

introduction of the weekly rest system over the North Western Railway^ 
staffs’ trouble is greatly increased? Is it a fact that formerly there was 
only one weekly change in duties while now there are three? Is it a fact 
that the staff has to perform double, under rest and lengthy duties in 
order to get rest? Is not this against the Geneva Convention and the 
amended Railway Act? Have Government considered the question of 
introducing the East Indian Railway system or totally stopping the weekly 
rest sytem? , I I ii 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Government have no detailed information, but under- 
stand that the rosters are in conformity with the provisions of the recent 
amendment to the Railways Act and do not differ considerably from those 
on the East Indian Railway. A copy of this question has however been 
sent to the Agent, North Western Railway, to consider whether any action 
is necessary'. 

Inter-Transfer of Staff on State Railways. 

1650. Mr. Goswami M. B, Puri: Arc Government aware that innumer- 
able staff on State Railways are anxious to go on to otlier Stale Railways, 
and is it a fact that many of them have applied for such transfers and 
exchanges, but have been disallowed? Do Government propose to issue 
a general circular inviting such applications and facilitate their sanction? 

Mr, P. B- Bau: Government have no information as regards the first 
part of the question. They do not propose to invite applications for 
transfer between railways. » 

Issue of Local Passes to Subordinate Staff on State Railways. 

1051. *Mr. Goswami M. B. Puri: Is it not a fact that all the State 
Railways are owned by one Government? Do Government issue local 
passes to and from a State Railway to subordinate staff? If not. why 
not? Is an unlimited number of passes issued to subordinate staff? If 
not, why not? Is an unlimited number of' passes issued to highly paid 
officers ? 


Mr. P. B. Bau: In India, the term State Railways is usually taken 
to moan Railways owned by the Government of India. These, though 
owned by one authority, are divided for administrative convenience into 
separate self-contained systems. Passes to employees of one system are 
generally granted over another system in accordance with the rules for inter- 
change of free passes agreed to by the different railway administrations. The 
number of passes, admissible in a year has for long been limited, in the 
ease, of passes other than first class passes, for obvious reasons and it iff 
proposed to lay down a limit in the ease of first class pass holders also 
in the revised rules for the issue of passes on State-managed Railways, 
which it is proposed to introduce from the Ist January. 

Retrenchment of Railway Employees. 

1652. *Mr. Goswami M. B. Puri: Is it a fact that thousands of sub- 
ordinate Railway employees have been retrenched duo to fall of traffic 
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and decrease In work? Does it not affect the officers? If so, will Govern- 
ment please place on the table a statement showing the number of Officers 
and Inspectors retrenched and reduced? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: During the economy campaign in 1931, about 40,000 
subordinate employees of .all sorts including labourers in workshops and 
in permanent-way gangs were discharged on all State-owned Eailways. 
As regards superior officers, on State-managed Railways alone, about 134 
posts have been abolished or held in jibeyance and up to date about 47 
officers have been discharged on account of retrenchment and many 
officiating Oifficers reverted to their substantive subordinate posts. Govern- 
ment have no recent information about the number of officers retrenched 
on Company-managed Railways, or final figures as regards the number 
of inspectors retrenched on any railway. Full information is being 
collected and will be placed on the table in due course. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that those officers who were 
retrenched were put on special duty and not really retrenched? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Those officers who have been retrenched have not been 
put on any special duty, Sir.^ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: They are not definitely working in any depart- 
rijpnt of the railways?, 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I presume the Honourable Member is referring to the 
fact that the number of posts abolished is larger than 
officers retrenched. Against this you must set the fact that a large 
number of officers who were officiating have reverted to their substantive 

posts. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: WTiat T mean is this. Were those officers 
retrenched employed in other departments and not sent back. 

Mr. P. R. R&u: T have already explained to the House that 47 officers 
have been discharged. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Ts it a fact that they have been discharged in 
one place and reappointed in another place? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That is not correct. 

Releasb or THE Gabhwam Mimtaby Peisonebs. 

1653 *Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer; Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if they propose to release the Garhwali (military) prisoners; 

(b) how many of them are still in prison ; 
fcl how many have been released; and 

M wilder th.y p»po.o to remit the term of U.o.e who here not 
^ been released, and, if not, why not^, 


Mr. a. R. P- Tottenham; T propose, 
the different parts of this question. 


Sir, to give a gotioral .answer to 
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Of the 17 persons who were convicted by General Court Martial in the 
case referred to, eight have already been released and the remaining nine, 
who were given longer sentences, are still in jail. The releases already 
ordered are the result of the normal practice, by which His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief reviews periodically the sentences of all persons 
convicted by courts martial; but with this difference that in the present 
ease, His Excellency has directed that the sentences should come up to 
him for review earlier than is usual. Those who have already been 
released had served only about half their sentences. 

The Honourable Member will, I am sure, realise that the offence for 
which these prisoners were convicted was a most serious one and that it 
was necessary in the interests of the discipline of the Army as a whole, 
to take that tact into consideration in awarding the sentences. The 
sentences themselves varied according to the degree of culpability of each 
accused: and what I have already said will, I hope, show that although 
there can be no question of releasing all the remaining prisoners together, 
His Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chief has given, and will continue to 
give, the case of individuals the most careful consideration. 

Disputes over Arrear Payments, etc., between the Contractors and 
THE Kanora Valley Railway Administration. 

1654. ^Bhai Parma Nand: Will Government please state: ^ 

(a) whether, with reference to the reply given by them on the 7th 

November, 1932, to question No. 863, (c) and (d), it is a fact 
that the case of Contractor Balwant Singh, under reference 
to the High Court, Lahore, has since been decided in favour 
of the contractor; 

(b) whether in the case of Durrell and Company, that was pending 

in the Court of the Senior Sub- Judge, Dharamsala, the North 
Western Railway have submitted to refer the case to 
arbitration on the score of the decision of the High Court, 
Lahore, in the case of Balwant Singh, contractor; and 

(c) whether the North Western Railway Administration have 

considered the advisability of referring the third case to 
arbitration, so that they are saved the expenses of litigation? 

y 

Mr. P. B. Ban: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) I understand it has been decided by the administration after careful 
consideration and on legal advice to fight the case if it is taken to court. 

SoRUB Jungle between the Baird Road and the Cantonment Road,. 

New Delhi. 

1655. *Mr. B. N. Misra: (a) Are Government aware that there* is a 
scrub jungle between the Baird Road and the Cantonment Road, New 
Delhi (near the Tonga Stand)? If so, have Government considered the 
desirability of taking steps to have the jungle removed at an early date? 
If not, why not? Are Government aware that the jungle is the abode of 
snakes, jackals, mosquitoes, flies, etc.? 
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(b*) Are Government aware that the inhabitants of the locality are 
afraid of using the back doors of their houses during the day time even, 
not to speak of night time, on account of the refuses which are deposited 
there? Are Government aware that it is injurious to the health of the 
tenants of the locality from a sanitary point of view? 

i 

Mr. O. S» Bsjpai! (a) and (b). The Honourable Member is perhaps 
referring to a small closed Muhammadan grave-yard measuring about 300 
square yards. Government have not precisely investigated the nature 
and extent of its zoological population but have no reason to believe that 
it is so dangerous as the Honourable Member appears to think. There 
are also no visible signs of insanitation there. The policy of Government 
is not to interfere with areas devoted to the disposal of the dead. 

Insolvency op the Employees op the Imperial Secretariat. 

1656. *Mr. B. N. Misra: (a) Are Government aware that a number of 
their employees employed in the Imperial Secretariat have of late applied 
to be or have been declared insolvent? If so, will Government please place 
a statement on the table of the House showing the number of such 
employees in each department for the three years ending October, 1932, 
together with the amount shown against them as their assets and liabilities? 

(b) Do Government consider insolvency a misconduct under the Govern- 
ment Servants’ Conduct Eules? If so, will they please state what action, 
if any, they have already taken or propose td take in the matter to prevent 
a recurrence of such cases? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: (a) In all six clerks or assistants 
applied dxu’ing this period to be declared insolvent or announced their 
intention of applying, and in addition three others were actually declared 
insolvent. Of the above, three are no longer in Government service. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to rule 16 of 
the Government Servants’ Conduct Eules. 

School for the Training op Ground and Motor Engineers in India. 

1657. *Mr. Arthur Moore: Will Government please state whether it is 
proposed to start a school for the training of ground and motor engineers 
in India? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Proposals for the establishment of 
a school for the training of mechanics and ground engineers for civil 
aviatioti have been under ;exaniaiation, but no conclusions have been 
reached. 

Rate War started by the British India Steam Navigation Company. 

1658. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahxnad: (o) Are Government aware that the 
British India Steam Navigation ^Company reduced the Chittagong-Eangoon 
deck fare gradually to wtl, even rewarding passengers with handkerchiefs 
and oranges soon after the establishment of the Bengal Steam Navigation 
Company in 1912 and that on the latter going into liquidation in 1911, the 
former doubled the fare and continued it till 1927? Is it a fact that on 
the establishment of Bengal Burma Steam Navigation Company the 
British India Steam Navigation Company again reduced its fare and 
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freight to less than half? Is it also a fact that when the Bengal Steam 
Navigation Company suspended services temporarily to repair their boat, 
the British India Steam Navigation Company raised the fare by Es. 2? If 
not, what are the facts? 

(b) Are Government prepared to take necessary steps to »top the rate 
war now started by the British India Steam Navigation Company? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) As regards the competition 
between the British India Steam Navigation Company and the Bengal 
Steam Navigation Company in 1910-11 the Government of India are 
not in possession of authentic information on the subject. As to the 
reduction of rates by the British India Steam Navigation Company as 
against the Bengal Steam Navigation Company the attention of the 
Honourable Member is invited to the reply to p^t (h) of his question 
No. 987 asked in this House on the 8th November, 1932. The Govern- 
ment of India understand that the British India Steam Navigation 
Company raised their fares for deck passengers between Chittagong and 
Kangoon by Bs. 2 in July, 1932. 

(b) The matter is at present engaging the attention of the Government 
of India., 

Resolution op the United Provinces Legislative Council he Further 
Retrenchment in the Centrally-Managed Departments. 

1659. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Provincial 
Legislative Council of the United Provinces passed a resolution asking 
the Government of India to carry on further retrenchments in centrally 
managed departments? 

(b) What action do Government propos «3 to take on the suggestion of 
the United Provinces Legislative Council? 

(c) Will the 10 per cent, cut in salaries continue in the financial year 
1933-34? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: (a) The Honourable Member pre- 
sumably refers to a Resolution which I have seen reported in the Press 
in regard to the All-India Services., 

(b) The Resolution has not yet been received by the Government of 
India. 

(c) I am not able to add anything to the reply given by the sHonour- 
able the Finance Member to starred question No. 1478 asked by Mr. 
Goswami Puri on the 28th November, 1932. 

Mr. P. E. James: May I ask whether Provincial Governments^ are free 
to restore tlic cuts in the Provincial Services in the event of an improve- 
ment in Provincial Finances, or are th^ Provincial Services and the 
Imperial Services to be taken together for the purpose of the restoration 
of cuts? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: That is a rather complicated question 
to address to tlie Home Depfirtmont and, I am afraid, I could not attempt 
to answer it without notice. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether there is any system under 
which Eesolutions passed by Provincial Councils are regularly sent to the 
Government of India? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I have no doubt that the Local 
Government will in due course forward a copy of the Eesolution with 
their own recommendations. 

» 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahm^ad: During the time of the present Councils and 
the present Legislative Assembly? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: I hope so, Sir. The new constitution 
is not quite upon us yet. 

Ohabges forMeter Rent and Water Consumption in Private Houses 

IN New Delhi. 

1660. ^Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh (on behalf of Mr. Uppi Saheb 
Bahadur) : (a) Is it a fact that in privately-owned houses in New Delhi a 
meter rent of Rs. 2 p. m. and a minimum charge of Rs. 3 p. m. (t.e., a 
total of Rs. 6 a month) are levied for water consumption? 

(6) Is it a fact that the minimum charge of Rs. 3 p. m. (which 
according to the prescribed rate of 6 annas per 1,000 gallons, covers the 
cost of 8,000 gallons of water) is levied irrespective of the actual amount 
of consumption, i.e., even if the actual consumption be far below 8,000 
gallons, say 8 gallons only? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (b) above are in the affinnative, do 
Government propose to consider the desirability of levying charges on the 
basis of the actual amount of censumption every month as is done in the 
case of electric charges? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) The question concerns the Municipality. Government understand 
that a minimum charge is necessary to enable the Committee to cover 
interest on capital and overhead charges. 

I 

Charges for Meter Rent and Water Consumption in Private Houses 

IN New Delhi. 

1661. •Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh (on behalf of Mr. Uppi Saheb 
Bahadur): (a) Is it a fact that a minimum charge of Rs. 5 p. m. (viz,, 
Rs. 3 on account of water consumption and Rs. 2 on account of meter rent) 
is levied in the case of privately-owned houses in New Delhi on account of 
Water consumption? 

(b) What are the water charges levied in the case of Government 
clerks' quarters in New Delhi? Is any meter rent charged and if so, what? 
Are the charges for water consumption made on the basis of actual con- 
sumption every month or some minimum amount is charged irrespective 
of the quantity consumed? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (b) above show that charges in the 
two cases refen’ed to are made on different bases," 'what are the reasons for 
such differentiation, and do Government propose to make the system 
uniform in both the cases? 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) A statement giving the required information is laid on the table. 
No rent for meters is charged as these belong to Government. 

(c) It is proposed to meter all connections in clerks’ quarters shortly* 
The system of charges according to consumption, subject to a prescribed 
minimum, will then apply to them. The only difference between Govern- 
ment and private quaiiers would then be that in jhe case of clerks* 
quarters the minimum charge would be lower. This is probably due to 
the fact that the charge for private residences has been made on the 
analogy of residences of Government Gazetted Officers. If any owners 
or occupants of private buildings feel aggrieved by this, it is open to them 
to make representations to the New Delhi Municipal Committee. 


Statement showing water charges levied in case of Government Clerics' Quarters in 

N ew Delhi, 


L Unorthodox Clerks' quarters {metered). 


2. Orthodox Clerks' quarters (unmetered) 


. Rs. 1-8-0 pfe-* mens?m per quarter. 
This covers a ne^ supply up tc 
4,000 gallons. Any consumption 
in excess is charged for at As. 0 
a 1,000 gallons. 


Class. 

No. of taps 
allowed for each 
class. 

Rate. 

Remarks. 



Rs. a. p. 



A. 

3 

3 0 0 per mensem. 


1 

B. 

2 

2 0 0 „ 


1 





For every tap in excess of the fixed 

c. 

2 

o 

o 

1 

Y scale, a charge of Re. 0-8-0 per 





mensem is levied. 

D. 

1 

18 0 



E. 

1 

18 0 

1 

j 

1 


Be-Instatement of Mr. Daulat Bam, Accountant of the Horticultural 

Division, Delhi. 

1662. S. O. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that one Mr. Daulat Bam, 

Accountant of the Horticultural Division, was discharged by the Police 
in the Horticultural Division case in October, 1931, in the same circum- 
stances as Mr. Edge who was involved in the Barakhamba case? If so, 
will Government please state why the former has not yet been reinstated 
in his appointment, although the latter was taken back immediately after 
his release by the Police? 

(6) Do the circumstances of the two cases differ? If so, will Govern- 
ment please state how the two cases differ? 

The Btonourable Sir George Schuster: Enquiry is being made and a 
reply will be laid on the table in due course. 








QtJlSTlONS AND ANSlfVERS. 308S: 

Abolition of Appointments in the Post Offices and Bail'way Mail 
Sebvioe as a Betbenohment Measitbe. 

1663. *Mr, Ss 0« MitrftS (a) Will Government be pleased to fumish a 
statement showing the number of selection grade appointments in the 
grade of Es. 160 — ^250 and Es. 250—350 and time*scale appointments that 
have been abolished as a retrenchment measure up till now in the Post 
Ofl&ces and Eailway Mail Services in each circle as well as in each of 
the presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras? 

(b) Is it a fact that the number of selection grade posts which have 
been abolished is proportionately larger in the Bengal and Assam Circle? 

(c) If so, will Government state the reasons? 

Hr. T. Byan: (a), (b) and (c). Government regret that the information, 
required by the Honourable Member is not readily available. On account 
of the heavy fall in postal traffic within the last two years and the urgent 
need for economy, Heads of Postal Circles are taking steps to abolish, 
all posts which are foimd to be’ in excess of actual requirements. 


UNSTAEEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 


Tbansfeb of the Offices of the Supebintendents of Post Offices of 
Hooohly and Pbesidency Divisions from Calcutta to Chinsuba 

AND BaBBACKPOBE, RESPECTIVELY. 

227. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that the offices of the Superintendents of Post Offices of Hooghly 
and Presidency Divisions in the Bengal and Assam Circle were transferred 
to Chinsura and Barraekpore respectively from Calcutta on the grounds 
of economy ? 

(b) Is it a fact that now Government contemplate to retransfer the 
office of the Superintendent of Post Offices, Presidency Diviwon, to 

• Calcutta? 

(c) If the reply to (b) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what is the reason for retransfer? What was the actual' 
expenditiu*e at the time of transfer of the office from Calcutta to Barraekpore 
and what will be the expenditure now? What amount will be expended on 
account of compensatory allowance, house rent allowance, etc., for the 
Superintendent, Head Clerk, Inspector and other staff, if the office is 
transferred to Calcutta and what is the present expenditure on those 
items? 

Mr. T. Byan: (a) Yes, but the reasons for the transfer were adminis- 
trative; though some economies did result. 

(b) and (c). Government have no information. The headquarters of 
each Divisional Superintendent of Post Offices are fixed by the Head of 
the Postal Circle concerned. A copy of the question is being sent to the- 
Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam. 
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^Clerks and Signallers in the Strand Hoad and Cornwallis Street 
S uB-PosT Offices, Calcutta. 

228. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please furnish a statement 
showing (i) the number of clerks and signallers, in the Strand !^ad 
combined town sub-post office and (ii) the number of clerks in the 
Cornwallis Street town sub-post office, Calcutta? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Strand Road Post Office is more important than 
the Cornwallis Street Post Office and the former is in charge of a time-scale 
sub -postmaster while the latter is in charge of a selection grade sub- 
postmaster? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Postal Enquiry Committee recommended that 
an office with five clerks should be placed under the charge of a selection 
grade official? If so, are Government prepared to sanction a selection 
grade post for the Strand Road Post Office? If not, why not? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) (i) Five 

(ii) Six. 

(h) No, the Cornwallis Street town sub-post office is the more important. 
The scales of pay of the two sub -postmasters are as stated by the Honour- 
able Member. 

' (c)' The reply to the first part of this question is in the affirmative. 

As regards the second part, the matter will be decided on the receipt from 
the Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam, of definite recommendations 
which arc being called for. 

Overtime Allowance for Sorting of English Mails in the General 

Post Office, Calcutta. 

229. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that inward English mails are 
sorted in the Calcutta General Post Office by drafting clerks from other 
departments without payment of any overtime allowance? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the Assisrtant Postmaster in charge of the 
sorting gets overtime allowance, although he performs this duty within his 
duty hours, i.e., between 10-0 a.m. and 6-0 p.m. on week days? 

(c) Will Government please state why overtime allowance is paid to 

■the Assistant Postmaster, although it ia denied to other clerks? • 

Mr. T. Ryari: («) Yes. The Honourable Member’s attention is invited 
to part (a) of his starred question No. 794 in this House on the 14th March, 
1932, and to its reply which was laid on the table on the 6th September, 
1932. 

(b) and (c). Inquiries are being made and the result will be laid on 
the table in due course. 

Abolition of Appointments in Officers’ Rank in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. 

230. Mr. f8. fl. Mitra: Will Government please furnish a statement 
showing: 

(a) the total number of appointments in the officer’s rank that 
existed in the Post and Telegraphs Department at the end 
of the year 1929 and the total amount of pay and allowances 
they carried; and 
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(6) the total number of such appointments abolished up to 31st 
October, 1932, and the total amount of annual saving 
effected thereby? 

Mr. T. Byan: (a) The total number of posts of OfG.cer’s rank in 1929 
was 674 and the total pay and allowances they carried was approximately 
Rs. 48,22,000 a year. 

(b) The total number of such posts abolished is 05 and the total annual 
saving effected is about Es*. 5,43,000. 

Abolition of Appointments of Superintendents of Post Offices and 
Railway Mail Service. 

231. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please furnish a statement 
showing, circle by circle, the number of appointments of Superintendents- 
of Post Offices and Railway Mail Service abolished up to 31st October, 
1932, and the total amount of annual saving effected thereby? 

(h) What number of such appointments was recommended for abolition- 
by the Post and Telegraphs Retrenchment Advisory Committee? 

(c) Have Government given full effect to the recommendation? If not. 
why not? 


Mr. T, Ryan : (a) The figures are as follows : 


Name of Circle. 

No. of posts 

1 abolished up to 
' 31st 0 other, 
1932. 

Average 
annual saving 
effected 
(excluding 
allowances 
attached). 

Bengal acd Assam 

8 

Rs. 

40,940 

Bihar and Orissa 

2 

12,582 

Bombay .... . . . . 

7 

28,358 

Burma 

2 

12,682 

Central . . ...... 

2 

12,682 

Madras 

6 

32,006 

Punjab and N.-W. F 

4 

25,164 

Sind and Baluchistan . . . • . 

1 

6,291 

United Provinces 

3 

18,873 

(b) 33. 



(c) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative: Two posts have, 
in addition, been abolished as the result of reorganisation of work in the 
Railway Mail Service. The latter part does not arise. 
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Abolition of Appointments of Telegraph Masters and Telegraphists, 

232. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will (xovernraeufc please furnish a statement 
showing : 

(i) the total number of appointments of Telegraph Masters and 

Telegraphists, respectively, that existed‘up to the end of the 
year 1929; 

(ii) the nuraber of appointments of Telegraph Masters and 

Telegraphists abolished or absorbed up to 31st October, 1932, 
and the total amount of annual saving effected thereby; and 

(iii) what number of such appointments was recommended for 
abolition or absorption by the Post and Telegraphs Betrench- 
ment Advisory Committee and on what grounds? 

(h) Have Government given full effect to the recommendation? If 
not, why not? 


Mr. T. Ryan: (a) The information is given in the subjoined table: 


(i) 

Total number of 
posts of Telegraph 
Masters and 
Telegraphists in 

1929. 

(h) 

Total number abolished 
or absorbed up to 
October, 1932 
and annual 

Saving. 

. 

(Hi) 

Total number lecommended 
for abolition or absorption 
by the Posts and 
Telegraphs Retrenchment 
Sub-Committee and 
grounds for 
recommendation. 

Telegraph Masters . 326 

Telegraphists . 2,830 

Telegraph Mfisters. 48 

Telegraphists 184 

Annual Saving Bs. 63,600 

Telegraph Masters , 140 

Telegraphists . 228 

The reasons are given in 
paragra))hs 162 and 168 
of the Committee’s Report 
a copy of which is in the 
Library of the House. 


(b) Partial effect has already been given to the recommendations of 
the Sub -Committee, and further orders are under issue. 


Appointments of Deputy Superintendents, Telegraphs. 

233. Mr. R. n, Mitra: (a) Will Government please furnish a statement 
showing the total number of appointments of Deputy Superintendents 
Telegraphs, that existed at the end of the year 1929 and the total number 
of such appointments abolished up to 3 1st October, 1932? 

(b) What is the approximate annual saving effected by the abolition? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) and (b). The information is given in the subjoined 
table : 


(1) 

Total number of posts of Deputy 
Superintendents, Telegraph 
Traffic, in 1929. 

(2) 

Number of posts actually 
aboli^ed up to 
October, 1932. 

(3) 

Annual saving. 

61 

1 

Bs. 

6,066 
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Abolition of Affointmbnts in the Tbleobafh Enoineebino Bbanoh. 

234. Mr. R. 0. Mltra: Will Government please furnish a statemeni; 
showing the total number of appointinents in the Telegraph Engineering 
Branch abolished up to 31st October, and the total amount of annual 
saving effected thereby? 


Mr, T. Byan: The information is given in the srtibjoined table: 


Total number of posts in the Telegraph 
Engineering Branch of the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department abolished up to 
October, 1932. 

Total amount of annual saving 
(average) effected. 

1 

Ka. 

328 

2.43,800 


Appointments in certain Postal Cadres. 


235. Mr. S. 0. Mitra*- Will Government please state the total number 
of appointments in the following cadres that existed up to the end of the 
year 1929: 

(a) Higher selection grade of Rs. 2.50 — 350 in the Post Offices, 

(b) Higher selection grade of Rs. 250 — 350 in the Railway Mail 

Service, 

(c) Inspectors of Post Offices and Railway' Mail Service including 

Investigating Inspectors, 

(d) Head Clerks to Superintendents, 

(e) Town Inspectors in Selection Grades, 

(/) Lower Selection Grade of Rs. 160: — 250 in the Post Office 
excluding appointments of Inspectors of Post Offices and 
Superintendents' Head Clerks, 

(g) Lower Selection Grade cf Rs. 160 — 250 in the Railway Mail 

Service excluding appointments of Inspectors, Railway Mail 
Service and Superintendents* Head Clerks, 

(h) Postal Clerks in ordinary time-scale, 

(i) Postal Clerks in Lower Division, 

(f) Railway Mail Service Sorters in the ordinary time-scale, and 

(k) Railway Mail Service Sorters in Lower Division? 

Mr. T. Ryan: I propose to deal with two questions Nos. 235 and 236 
together. 

Government regret that the information required for purposes of ques- 
tion No. 235 and part (a) of question No. 236 is not readily available. 
The position is that on account of the very heavy fall in both postal and 
telegraph traffic during the last two years and of the unsatisfactory state 
of the finances in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, Heads of Postal 
Circles have taken, and are continuing to take, steps towards securing all 
reasonable economies, and posts not only of the classes mentioned by the 
Honourable Member but also of other classes, which' are found in excess 
of actual requirements, are being abolished, or reduced from a higher to a 
lower scale of pay. 
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The remaining parts of question No. 286 are replied to as follows : 

(6) The Honourable Member's attention is invited to the reply givea. 
in this House to his starred question No. 200, on the 13th September, 1932, 
and to what I have just stated. 

(ic) No. The second part of the questicn does not arise. 

(d) The Committee recommended that 88 per cent, of the clerical cadre 
should be converted into lower division posts. To give effect to this 
recommendation and in view of the pressing need for economy it has 
become necessary to adopt measures for the abolition of posts in the ordi- 
nary clerical time-scale or for their conversion into lower division posts, 

(e) Yes. ( 

Abolition of Appointments in certain Postal Cadres. 

t236. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (/i) Will Government please furnish a statement 
showing, circle by circle, the number of appointments abolished up to 
31st October, 1932, and the approximate annual saving effected thereby 
in each of the following cadres: 

(/) Higher selection grade of Bs. 250 — 350 in the Post Offices, 

(jV) Higher selection grade of Es. 250 — 350 in the Railway iMail 
Service ; 

(m) Inspectors of Post Offices and Railway Mail Service including 
Investigating Inspectors; 

(ilr) Head Clerks to Superintendents of Post Offices and Railway 
Mail Service; 

(tj) Town Inspectors in Selection Grade; 

(vi) Lower selection grade of Rs. 160 — 250 in tlie Post Office 

excluding Inspectors of Post Offices and Superintendents* 
Head Clerks; 

[vii) Lower selection grade in the Railway Mail Service excluding 

Inspectors, Railway Mail Service and Superintendents* Head' 
Clerks ; 

{viii) Postal Clerks in ordinary time-scale; and 

{ix) Railway Mail Service sorters in ordinary time-scale? 

(b) Did the Post and Telegraphs Retrenchment Advisory Committee 
recommend any reduction of selection grade appointments in the Post Offices 
and Railway Mail Service? If not, what are the grounds for reduction of 
such appointments and what is the criterion that is being fallowed in 
effecting such reductions?, 

(c) Is it not a fact that the percentage of selection grade appointments 
in the Telegraph Branch is considerably higher than those in the Post 
Offices and Railway Mail Service? If so, will Government please state 
the reasons for such disparity? 

(d) Did the Post and Telegraphs Retrenchment Advisory Committee 
recommend any reduction of time-scale clerical appointments in the Post. 
Offices and Railway Mail Service? If not, what are the reasons for reduction 
in these appointments and what is the criterion that is being followed in 
effecting such reductions? 


t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 235. 
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(s) Are the reductions in the selection grade and time-scale appoint- 
ments in the Post Ofi&ces*and Bailway Mail Service being effected in 
coj^formity with a strict standard of efficiency? 

Abolition of Appointments in certain Postal Cadres. 

237. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Govornirient please furnish a state- 
ment showing, circle by circle, the figures up to 31st October, 1932, the 
number of posts abolished and the approximate annual saving effected in 
each of the following cadres : 

(t) Overseers, 

(ii) Postmen and Village Postmen, 

{Hi) Mailpeons, 

(it?) Packers, 

(u) Vanpeons, and 

(vi) Messengers and Runners? 

(b) Is there any time-test for regulating the number of the staff in 
the above cadres? If not, what standard is being followed in effecting 
the reductions? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) Government regret that the information is not readily 
/available. 

(b) There are rough standards for regulating the number of some classes 
of staff referred to but no precise time test. On account of the heavy 
fall in postal traffic within the last two years apd the urgent need for 
economy, Heads of Postal Circles are taking steps to reduce all posts 
which are found to be in excess of actual requirements. 

Departmental Sub and Branch Post Offices Converted into Extra 
Departmental Offices. 

238. Mr, S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government please furnish a statement 
showing, circle by circle, the number of Departmental Sub and Branch 
Post Offices converted into extra Departmental Offices up to Slst October 
1932? 

(b) What is the criterion followed in effecting such conversions? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) The latest figures available are those for trie period 
ending the 31st August, 1932, and are as follows: 



Sub 

Branch 


Offices. 

Offices. 

Bengal and Assam Circle . 

64 

83 

Bihar and Orissa Circle • 

. . • 43 

60 

Bombay Circle , . • 

• • . nil* 

63 

Burma Circle • • 

. . . 28 

22 

Central Circle • # • 

. . . 7 

31 

Madras Circle 

. . . 18 

43 

Punjab and N.-W. F. Circle . 

• • • 50 

66 

Sind and Baluchistan Circle . 

1 

6 

United Provinces Circle 

75 

37 




O 
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(6) There is no fixed criterion, but an extension of the system of 
employing Extra-Departmental Agents to hold charge 6f small post offices 
was recommended by the Posts and T legraphs Sub-Committee of Ahe 
Retrenchment Advisory Committee as likely to result in important ecOTio- 
mies and such an extension is now being carried out wherever conditions 
'permit. 

Reduction in the Number of Railway Mail Service Sets. 

239. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please furnish a statement 
showing the number of Railway Mail Service sets reduced up to 31st 
October, 1932, and the names of" Railway Mail Service Divisions concerned 
in such reduction? 

Mr. T. Ryan: Government are not in possession of the information for 
which the Honourable Member has asked. Under the general orders issued 
in July, 1030, the Head of each Postal Circle is authorised to re-examine 
the number of sets in each of the Railway Mail Service sections under his 
control, and to re-adjust them where necessary. 

Expiry of Ten per cent. Emergency Cut. 

240. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the report published in the Hindustan Times^ dated the 16th 
October, 1932, from its special correspondent under the caption “Battle 
oveir 10 per cent. cut“? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state if there is any prospect of the emergency cuts on salaries being 
terminated on the expiry of March, 1932? 

(c) If the reply to the above be in the negative, will the cuts be 
continued at the present rates or at revised rates? 

(d) Is there any prospect of the lower-paid staff drawing below Rs. 40 
per month in the Railways and Post and Telegraphs Departments being 
exempted from salary cuts as in other departments? If not, why net? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Government have seen the 
article referred to. 

(6), (c) and (d). I have nothing to add to the replies given to starred 
questions Nos. 143 and 1478. 

I 

Revised Scales of Pay for future Entrants. 

241. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state if any 
decision has been arrived at in the matter of revised scales of pay for 
future entrants and the date from which they will be introduced? 

(b) If the reply to the above be in the affirmative, will the scales of 
pay be revised both for the higher and subordinate services? 

(c) Will present incumbents on promotion from lower to higher grades 
be put in the existing or revised scales of pay ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a), (h) and (c). I would refer 
the Honourable Member to the reply given by me to starred question 
No. 1466 on the 28th November, 1932. 
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StRIOTUEBS PASSED BY A GUJRANWALA MaQISTRATB INTHE CaSB OP CrOWN 

VERSUS Haveli Ram. 

242. Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
<lrawn to the severe strictures passed by Ch. Partab Singh, First Class 
Magistrate, GujranwaJa, on the conduct of Mian Ahmed Said, 
Superintendent of Post Offices and B. Mohammed Shafi, Clerk, Ladhewala 
“Wlaraich in the judgment delivered by him in the case of Crown va. Haveii 
Rap? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, what action do 
Government propose to take against the above-named persons? 

(c) What is the total amount of expenditure incurred by Government in 
connection with the case ? 

(d) Do Government propose to recover the whole of the amount 
.expended in the case from Mian Ahmed Said? If not, why not? 

Mr, T. Ryan: (a) Government have seen the observations to which 
■they understand the question refers, but do not think they amount to 
“severe strictures”. 

(6) and (d). Certain enquiries are being made and Government have not 
yet decided whether any action is necessary. 

(c) Government have no precise information. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (finance Member): Sir, I beg to 
lay on the table the information promised in reply to unstarred questions 
Nos. 210 to 213 asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 21st 
November, 1932. 


Communal Composition of the Office of the Accountant General, 

United Provinces. 


210. The communal composition so far as Muslims are concerned is not exactly 
as stated by the Honourable Member in his question. The following statement 
shows full details : 


Total number of posts, 

5 Assistant Accounts Officers 1 

43 Permanent subordinate service 
Accountants including 4 senior 
Accountants of the All-India List. 
In addition there is one post 
sanctioned up to February 1933 • 

387 Clerks (378 Permanent and 9 
temporary) .... 

12 Typists (11 permanent and 1 

temporary) .... 

13 Record Clorks (11 permanent and 

2 temporary) , . . . 


Posts held by Mussalmans. 

m. 

Nil. 

42 permanent and 1 offioiating* 

1 Permanent. 

2 Permanent and 1 temporary. 

0 1 
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Confirmation of Muslim Clerks in the Office of the Accountant 
General, United Provinces. 

211. (a) Yes; the number was 34, and it was reduced to 10, not 11. 

(b) Yes; 55 clerks only have been confirmed. 

(c) Nine out of ten temporary Muslim clerks and six of other minority com- 
munities have been confirmed. 

(d) Of vacancies occurring since March, 1926, one-third have been either actually 
filled by members of the minority communities, or reserved for them. In view of 
the temporary suspension by Government of permanent promotions of persons not 
in Government service prior to the 16th July, 1931, members of the minority 
communities recruited subsequent to the 15th July, 1931, have not been confirmed’,, 
but have been appointed to officiate against permanent vacancies. The re-appoint- 
ment of discharged clerks is made according to seniority subject to the condition 
that one out of every three vacancies is given to a member of the minority 
communities. 


Proposed Eemoval of Two Muslim Temporary Clerks in the United 
Provinces Accounts Office. 

212. On the abolition of the machine system and the consequent discharge of the 
machinists, two of them (one Muslim and one Hindu) were retained as typists. 
The Auditor General has not issued any orders that 2 senior Muslim discharged 
clerks should replace two Muslim machinists. The discharged clerks and machinists 
will be re-employed as vacancies occur with due regard to seniority and communal 
proportions. One such discharged Muslim clerk who is senior to the discharged 
machinists has been reappointed recently. 


Safeguarding op Muslim Interests in the Office of the Accountant 
General, United Provinces. 

213. Instructions were issued on 9th November, 1929, which might have been 
construed in the sense suggested by the Honourable Member, but a circular letter,, 
issued on 26th November, 1929, made it clear that only one-third of all future 
vacancies should go to members of minority communities, and the latter instructions 
were followed. Retrenchment of temporary clerks was made in accordance with the 
instructions issued by the Government of India on the subject. Tt is not a fact 
that all Muslim clerks recruited between 1926 arid 1931 have been discharged. Three 
of such clerks have been made permanent recently and another Muslim clerk has 
been re-employed. 

The abolition of certain permanent posts in consequence of the relaxation of 
audit affects the interests of all the communities proportionately. 

There are eight vacancie.s due to th© deputation of permanent men of both 
majority and mincu’ity communities to other offices. No officiating arrangements 
Sii^j been made owing to the small number of men on leave. They will be 
filled up as and when the necessity arises. 


The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig (Home Member): Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1118 asked 
by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 14th November, 1932. 


Insufficiency op Clothes provided for Prisoners in the Ajmer Central 

Jail. 


of Ihe centrally administered areas, prisoners in jail are supplied 
with two of garments. Where they are provided with only one they are also 
^ or a loin cloth. In the Ajmer Central Jail, prisoners 

towe?*^^ Rarnient and in addition, one Inngot or rymali and one large* 
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S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
starred question No. 1457 asked by Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan on the 
^8th November, 1932. 


1457.* (a) (i) The road, to which the Honourable Member refers, is a pucca road 
belonging to the Delhi Municipality whose surface ‘ has become overlaid with dust 
from building rubbish not filth which has been thrown on both sides of it. Its condi- 
tion is not a menace to the health of the locality nor has the health officer suggested 
that it is. When the attention of the Chairman of the Municipality was drawn to 
its present state, he visited it and steps have been taken to improve its condition. 
The question of removing the mounds of earth which have accumulated in front 
of the Turkman Gate is also under consideration. 


Mr. T. Byan (Director General of Posts and Telegraphs) ; Sir, I lay 
on the table the information ipromised in reply to parta (b) to (d) of« 
starred question No. 1246 asked by Mr. Bhuput Sing on the 16th 
November, 1932. 


Delay in Delivering an Insured Letter sent by one Mr. Sri Prakash 
PROM THE Kabir Choura Post Offtcb OP Benare? to Sri Hari 
Shankar Bidyarthi, Editor of Bainik Pratav. 

1246.* (h) Yes. 

(c) The article was detained in accordance with an order under Ordinance No. II 
of 1932. 

(d) Does not arise. 


DEATH OF Sill NARASIMHA SARMA. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : Sir, on 
the opening day of this Session, we had to mourn the death of Sir Ali 
Imam. Today, another Iosh claims onr grief. Sir Narasimha Sarma, to 
whose demise I refer, was known to many Members of this House, in 
which he sat on these Benehen, not many years ago, as a Member of the 
Governor General's Executive Council. Only last month, Sir, he was in 
Delhi, and those of us who met him then little thought that it was for 
the last time. After a varied career teacher and lawyer, Sir Narasimha 
came into public prominence as «an informed and independent spokesman 
on economic questions in the Old Imperial Legislative Council. At that 
time, his political views were those of the Indian National Congress 
which had derived inspiration and counsel from Sir Pherozshah Mehta 
and Sir Surendra Nath Banorjee. When that body pasised under the 
influence of the left wing. Sir Nara&dmha, like many otlier distinguished 
Indians, severed his connection with it. But that signified no change of 
his own jprinciples. He remained, over afterwards, what he had alwaya 
been, a progressive but practical and constructive politician. During his 
tenure of office as Member of the Executive Council, 'Government could 
always rely on him for independent but sane and helpful coimsel. When 
he relinquished charge of that high post, he was appointed Chairman of 
the newly-created Railway Rates Advisory Committee for which his legal 
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experience and judicial disposition eminently fitted him. His suaden 
death is a great loss to the Committee and to Government. It must also 
be a sad bereavement to relatives and friends whom his kindly and 
affectionate nature had greatly endeared him. On behalf of Government, 
Sir, I would ask you to convey to his family an expression of our sympathy 
and sorrow. 

Mr. R. E. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Noii-Muhamrnadan Rural) : Sir, I wish to associate Members of 
the Nationalist Party with the tribute paid to the memory of the late 
Sir Narasimha Sarma. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
I wish to associate myself and the Independent Party with whatever has 
fallen from the Honourable the Leader of the House in respect of the 
•death of Sir Narasimha Sarma. Sir, T first came to know him when ho 
came to Madras to practise in the High Court there. But he practised 
there for a very short time and devoted most of hi^ time to politics. Sir, 
he wa» a prominent figure in the public life of the country and we all 
know that, as a Member of the Government of India, he rendered very 
great services to the country. Sir, I wish to associate my Party with the 
message of condolence that will be sent to hi^ family. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I knew Sir Narasimha Sarma sin(?e 1921 when I came and joined the 
first Legislative Ass^imbly. I knew that Sir Narasimha was held in great 
esteem by the Members of both the Houses of the Legislature. I had 
the honour to sit with him in the other Hous»e as well in 1924-25. There 
1 found that all the Menibcjrs of the Council of State, also held him in 
the same esteem as he was held in thc^ Legislative Assembly. He was 
one of thone Indians who came up as Executive Councillors after the 
introduction of the first Montagu-Chelrnsford Reforms. He was one of 
the three Indians who were then appointed and he made his mark in the 
coimtry. I am very sorry for his death, because he was a personal friend 
of mine. Sir, on behalf of my Party and myself, T associate myself with 
the motion that has been moved by the Honourable the Leader of the 
House. 

( 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Sir, it was with great regret 
that I learnt of the death of Sir Narasimha Sarma, a very distinguished 
servant of his country. I remember him well as a courteous and gentle 
statesman; and in his old age in spite of his advancing years he went on 
serving his country and he died in harness. Sir, I support the motion 
moved. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cuw Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, the late Sir Narasimha Sarma was a resident of the same 
place where I come from. He was a distinguished son of Andhradesa 
and I have known him both as a personal friend and one of the greatest 
men amongst our fellow countrymen. His career was a remarkable one. 
He started life as a very destitute student and struggled throughout his 
life against heavy odds with an ability which refused to recognise any 
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limitations -and with a courage which would not be cowed down either by 
favours or frowns of the Government or the public. Whatever he consi-' 
dered right, he did. Sir, he started his life as a destitute student, then 
as a teacher on a few rupees a month struggling for the existence of life, 
and, later on, when his abilities came into play, he became a successful 
advocate first of the Bar to which I have the honour to belong and after- 
wards of the Bar of the High Court. Finally, as a politician and as an admi. 
nistrator, he showed remarkable abilities of head and heart. Sir, a few days 
ago, when I saw him off at the Delhi Eailway Station, I did not realise that 
I was seeing him for the last time. His notable contribution to the 
Madras Legislative Council was during the debate of the State’s Lands 
Act and, subsequently, he made a great mark in the Imperial Legislative 
Council particularly in relation to the economic topics and commercial 
subjects where he showed profound knowledge. Government recognised 
his abilities and appointed him as one of its Executive Councillors which 
duty he discharged with groat ability and success. So much so that the 
60:- Viceroy, Lord Beading, found that liis connection with the Government 
should not cease and he was appointed as the first President of the Rates 
Advisory Cx)mmittce, which office he hold until his death. Sir, I associate 
myself with the motion. 

Mr. G. S. Banga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions ; Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, my friend, Mr. Shanmukharn Ghetty, in my absence, 
has already associated my Party with what it feels, in regard to the passing 
away of one of our great public men. Sir, I remember the day when 
Mr. Sanna as he then was, and myself were menibers of the Indian 
National Congress. It was the great Amritsar Congress over which the 
late Pandit MroUlal Nehru presided when Sir Narasimha Sarma came to 
the platform to oppose the resolution wffiich was then moved by the editor 
of The Independent, Mr. Syed Hussain, urging the recall of Lord Chelmsford 
as the Viceroy of India owdng to certain ugly happenings in the Punjab. 
It was a big surging crowd before which he had to speak. I do not 
remember any single session of thje Congress whicli had collected such a 
large number of delegates. That Qmgress was held in the neighbourhood 
of the rJallian\\’ala Bagh. Mr. (then) Sarma came to the platform and 
faced — I should say took up arms — against a surging sea of opposition, 
on. behalf of the Viceroy and explained to the delegates how the Viceroy 
should not be held responsible when he had to carry on the King’s Govern- 
ment. That required some courage. In those days when it was very easy 
to become popular, it required some courage to come to tlie platform and 
face several hundreds, nay several thousands, of delegates and tell them 
what was most unpleasant to them. Such a man was destined to go very 
far. Courage was the great charactejristic of the public life of Sir 
Narasimha Sarma. He loved to enjoy what Manu called “the immortality 
of censure’’. Such a public man cannot die, for his virtue must live and 
the spirit that animated him will animate those who emulate him — ^his 
great courage — a noble feature in the public life of a country. Sir, I 
express my sympathies for the bereaved family of Sir Narasimha Sarma. 

Mr, K. Ahmed (Bajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I rise 
to support the motion of the Honourable the Leader of the Independent 
Party on the mournful death of the late Sir Narasimha Sarma, who was 
a very able man in politics. He was an elected Member of the old 
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Imperial Legislative Council and he had the confidence of the people of 
his country. He served the old Imperial Legislative Council for many 
years. He cauie from the district of Vizagapatani where he practised in 
the law Courts for many years after which he went to the High Court of 
Madras. Soon after that, he was appointed a Member of the Executive 
C'ouncil of His Excellency Lord Chelmsford. At that time there was a 
great commotion in the country about the Jallianwala Bagh. I think it 
was in the year 1919 when about 19 Members of the old Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council, of which you, Sir, were also a Member, tendered their resigna- 
tions to His Excellency Lord Chelmsford as a protest on that happening. 
Mr. Sarma (as he then was) considered that there must have been some 
blunder committed over that incident, and he was a right thinking man; 
ho considered the question and he thought that one could get better things 
from the topmost officer, the to]>most man in the Government; and instead 
of running him down along with the overwhelming agitation in the country, 
he came out and thought he would support his Government and get some- 
thing better for the benefit of the country out of him, which he did. He 
came to the Executive Council and since then things gradually and slowly 
became better. Conditions improved and many of those 19 Members 
who tendered fheir resignation came back in the year 1921 and some of 
them joined the Assembly in the year 1924, the second reformed Assembly, 
and things were getting on all right. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma was a great politician. He was in charge of the 
portfolio of Education, Health and Lands; for a short time ho was also 
in cliarge of the Industries and Labour Department. I think it was in 
the year 1921 when T was taking a leading part on the question of labour 
and industry that I had many things to do with him, as will appear from 
the debates of the Assembly. The great leader who has served the country 
and the Government is a victim of cruel death that has swept him away 
from our midst. Only a short time ago — I think last year, the end of 
19»3l or thereabout — he w^as feeling unwell and he went to Switzerland, 
America and many other cx>un tries where he was advised to go for a change. 
He recouped his health and was feeling better when he came back to this 
country and I met him in Calcutta and found him much better; but he 
fell a victim again to the same disease and he had to postpone his official 
duties and go back to his own district of Vizagapatam and stay there for 
a short time. Cruel death came all on a sudden and snatched away a 
groat patriot of the country. We are feeling today without him very poor. 
He was really a very good man, a sincere and broadminded man, slow but 
sure of achievement. I agree with the Leader of the 'House and I join 
hands with the other Leaders of Parties and my friends who have expressed 
their sorrow at the sad demise of Sir Narasimha Sarma. I support the 
motion 'that an expression of sorrow at the death of Sir Narasimha Sarma 
should he sent to his family. . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): The Chair 
wishes to associate itself with all that has fallen from Honourable Members 
in regard to the loss wdiich the country has sustained by the demise of 
Sir Narasimha Sarma. The general elections of 1916 brought to the 
Imperial Legislative Council two new Members ; they were Sir Narasimha 
Sarma and Mr. Sastri, two men who started their career in all-India 
matters at the headquarters of the Government of India and proved 
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very distinguished sons of their motherland. Mr. Sarma, as he then was, 
immediately took nn active interest in the work of the Imperial Legislature 
and made a mark at the very first Session of the Council. After ably 
serving as a Member of the Executive Council of the Viceroy he devoted 
his energies in directions which did not keep him before the public eye, 
but none the less his services were of great value and importance to his 
country. Gentlemen, the Chair will carry out the wishes of the House 
and communicate to the relatives of the deceased the sympathy and sorrow 
of this House, 


THE INDIAN TAMFF (OTTAWA TKADE AGEEEMENT) 
AVfENDMENT BILL. 

Presentation of the Heport of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to present the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes. 


THE INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING (SECOND AMENDMENT) 

BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend 
the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, for certain purposes. This, I 
hope, is a non-contentious measure and I have nothing to add at this stage 
to the statement of objects and reasons. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is: ^ 

“That leave he granted to introduce p. Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923, for certain purposes.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE AUXILIARY FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : Sir, I beg to move for 
leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, for 
certain purposes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is ; . 


“That leave be granted to introduce a Bill furtlier to amend the Auxiliary Force 
Act, 1920, for certain purposes.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr, O'. R. P. Tottenham: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 



THE BENGAL SUPPRESSION OP TERRORIST OUTRAGES 
^ (SUPPLEMENTARY) BILL— contd. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola): Further 
considflmtion of the motion for consideration of the Bill to 
supplement the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce) : I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola): There are 
amendments which have to be moved ..... 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Before the amendments are taken, I rise to a point of 
order. On the last occasion you will remember, Sir, that the direction 
which you gave was to this effect : 

“The Chair proposes to leave it to the Honourable the Law Member to consider 
in what form he proposes to re-draft the clause. As the clause stands at present, 
it does apply to section 107 of the Government of India Act and so far as it 
applies to that section, it is out of order.” 

Therefore, IS’ir, it is incumbent upon the Honourable the Law Member to 
put before this House an amended and re-drafted clause as directed by 
you. Instead of re-drafting the clause, he has merely submitted three 
alternative amendments. He must stick to one of them and he 
will have to re-draft the clause in the light of the amendments which ho 
intends to propose. Your ruling will be found in Volume VI, No. 5, of 
the Official Debates of the 14th November at page 2046. You wanted 
the Honourable the Law Member to consider in what form ho proposed 
to re-draft the clause. Therefore, the clause must bo re-drafted and not 
that he should throw on us three alternative amendments to choose from. 
He must stick to one of the amendments and ho must introduce that 
amendment in the body of the clause before the Bill can be taken up. 
That is my point. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The 
Honourable Member must realise that a clause can be re-drafted by means 
of amendments. Can it not be done? 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Yes, certainly. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : That 
is exactly what the Honourable the Law Member proposes to do. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: There are three alternatives. He must stick to one 
of them. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Quite so. 
The Honourable the Law Member proposes to give option to the House 
to accept such re-draft of the clause as may appeal to them. What is 
wrong in it? The Chair rules that the motion is quite in order, and when 
clause 6 comes up, it will be in the discretion of the House to decide in 
what manner they will amend the clause to meet the ruling given. 
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Mr. Amar Kath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Bu^) : 
On a point of information, Sir. May I know whether we are considffing 
the Bill as introduced and which we have been asked to consider or we are 
considering the amendments also along with the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Ilahimtoola) : I do not 
know whether the Honourable Member was present when the ruling 
w^as given. If he had been present, he would have known that the Chair 
at the initial stage, when the point of order was raised, pointed out that 
the proper time for raising the point of order was when clause 5 was 
under the consideration of the House. It was suggested that much of 
the debate might be curtailed if the ruling was given then, and, as a 
special case, the Chair agreed with the consent of the House to give 
its ruling then. The ruling was given, and Government have now offered- 
four alternatives to the House witli a view to amend the clause. When 
the clause is reached, the House will decide in what form it should be 
{amended to meet the ruling. The motion at present is for the considera- 
tion of the Bill. If the House rejects that motion, no points of order 
can arise. 

(At this stage l3iwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda rose in his seat.): 

Is it another point of order? 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer- Merwara : General): No, Sir;. 
I want some explanation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Tbra])im Eahimtoola) : I do not 
think we can pursue this subject any further. The point is perfectly clear, 
and the (^hair has made it clear. As a special case, the ruling was given 
at a stage when it was not necessary to do so. When clause 5 comes 
up for consideration, all fresh points of order can be raised, but so far as 
the motion before the House is concerned, namely, to proceed with the 
consideration of the Bill, it is perfectly in order, and the House will have 
now to consider it. If the House rejects the motion for consideration 
no further trouble arises. If the House passes the motion and clause 5 
is reached, Honourable Members will be entitled to raise points of order 
and the Chair will be glad to give any further information which lUay. be* 
necessary. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Our objection is that the Bill exceeds our 
statutory power. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Order,, 
order : The Honourable Member should liave read the proceedings of the 
House when the point was dealt with. The Chair does not propose to hear 
anything further on the subject. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Are we now on the consideration motion. Sir? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Yes, and the 
Chair calls upon Mr. Mitra to move his amendment. 
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Satyendra Kath Sen: I rise to a point of order, Sir. My point 
is tiat there can be no further consideration of the Bill as it is, i.e,, 
without tlie amendment being incorporated into the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Order, 
order: Tiie Chair has clearly explained the procedure. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: 1 shall make my point clear, Sir. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibraliirn Bahimtoola) : The point 
has already boon dealt with. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I have another point. This is a Bill 
which contains a clause which has been declared by the Chair as ultra 
vires of this Legislature. In obedience to the Chair’s ruling. Government 
have agreed -to propose an amendment in order to make up tliat defect. 
That amendment is not yet a part and parcel of the Bill. Suppose the 
motion for circulation by my friend, Mr. Mitra, or my motion which 
com.cs next is passed, then what is the thing tliat will be sent out for 
circulation? — This Bill without the amendment is an incomplete thing 
and is out of order, and the brain of the public will* be taxed for nothing 
on a wrong thing. Then, again, suppose this motion or the next motion 
or some of thtj following motions are lost, and the Bill is taken up for 
consideration clause by clause. When clause 5 is taken up, if the amend- 
ment of the Government fails, — there may bo some reactionary Members 
on this side who may take it into their head to oppose that motion, and 
if they vote against that motion — there may not be sufficient Members 
of Government present here tlicn, and if the motion is lost, what will be 
the effect? Clause 5 will bo passed. What will be the position then? 
A thing which is quite out of order will be passed. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : That is imipossible according to the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. President (The Honourable l&ir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The whole 
trouble arises because the House asked the Chair, in spite of the warning 
given to deal with the point of order on an inopportune occasion. If the 

point of order had not been dealt witli tlicn. these difficulties would not 

have arisen. With regard to the point the Honourable Member has made 
the Chair wishes to state that in the event, of the House accepting the 
motion for circulation, care will be taken to circulate with the Bill the 
ruling of the Chair in extenso, so that those people who will be asked to 

express their opinion will know what the ruling of the Chair is and 

what amendment will have to be made in the Bill before it will be considered 
again by the House. The difficulty has arisen, because Honourable 
Members wished for a ruling on an inopportune occasion, and the best 
thing that can be done in these circumstances is that if the circulation 
motion is carried, the ruling of the Chair and the proposed amendments 
to meet it will also be circulated. 

Mr, S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) ; Sir, I move : 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion of the various 
High Courts in India by the end of December, 1932.” 
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I move this motion not with any intention of dilatoriness, because 
even the Government first intended to take up this measure in the winter 
Session, and this is only an emergency Session for the purpose of ^wa* 
very important Bills. Before the liext winter Session, the House will be 
in a position to ascertain the views of the various High Courts whose 
right is being attempted to be curtailed by this piece of legislation. The. 
Honourable the Home Member made it perfectly clear in his speech what 
was the purpose of this Bill. I quote his exact words. He said: 

“We propose that just as the Bengal Act has removed the jurisdiction of the 
lower Courts, so we should remove the jurisdiction in this matter of the High Courts.** 

He has not tried to take shelter under any legal phraseology, but he 
made it perfectly clear. Later on, he says#: 

“The last provision is contained in clause 5 of the Bill and provides for exclusion 
of interference of Courts with the proceedings in the Courts of Special Magistrates.- 
in other words, the High Court will not have power to entertain applications in 
revision.*’ 

Though latterly the Honourable the Leader of the House (the Law 
Member) explained that the High Court’s jurisdiction would not be 
interfered with at least under section 107. But the Honourable the Home 
Member made it perfectly clear that his purpose in bringing up this 
legislation was to oust the jurisdiction of the High Court in every possible 
way. 

I do not like to go into details about the terrorist crime9 and thus 
cloud the issue. It is accepted by Jill in this House that terroriMn should 
be put a stop to by whatever means possible. Timep# without number we 
have said that there will be nobody found in this House to support any 
policy in which opinion is forced on people at the point of the bayonet. 
The further point that has ^Iso been agreed to is that a speedy trial is 
desirable. We do not join issue on that point also. But the object of 
this Bill is to curtail appeals and the power of superviEdon of ithe HigU* 
Court .... , 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member): Not appeals. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The Honourable the Law Member does not agree, 
but I should like to read the three clauses of the Bill wdiich are the only 
effective clau&es. The first clause is clause 3 where it is said that appeals 
will lie in the city of Calcutta to the High Court against a sentence of a 
Special Magistrate, and anywhere else in Bengal where the sentence is 
more than two years transportation, or that of imprisonment for more 
than four years#, an appeal will lie to the High Court. Clause 4 deals with 
section 19 of the Bengal Act. Section 19 says : 

“Except as provided in this Chapter, no pioceediug or order purporting to be 
taken or made under this Chapter shall be called in question by any Court and no 
civil OP criminal proceedings shall be instituted against any person for anything 
in good faith done or intended to be done under this Chapter.’’ 

On a previous occasion I said that this section was# worse than martial 
law, because a bill of indemnity was also included in the clause itself. 
The third effective clause is clause 5 which says that except as# provided 
in the Act all suits in civil and criminal Courts and appeals are barred. 
Under all the&e three clauses, there is nothing against speedy trial. The 
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man who has been found to be a terrorist has been tried and judgment 
•of the Court has been given. When j;he man is already clapped in jail, 
what is the necessity for the Government to deny him the chances of an 
appeal? I do not say that the terrorist should not be dealt with drastically 
and speedily. But, in the hurry of the thing, a non-terrorist may be 
included and I ask, why he should not have a chance of getting out of the 
clutches of such drastic laws by an appeal to the Sessions Judge or the 
High Court. 

Since the advent of British rule in India, Indians have highly valued 
4he British Courts of justice. I think if a choice be given between the 
so-called constitutional programme that is being hatched in London by the 
K. T. C. and the separation of judicial and executive functions, I think 
there will be more people (preferring the complete separation of the judiciary 
from the executive control to the so-called progress in reforms. It ig not 
only the agitators that have been fighting for the freedom of the judiciary; 
it is not only the Indian National Congressj that has fought for it for the 
last 40 years or more ; but Liberals and Moderates have all along clamoured 
for the reform, because British justice i&» being made fruitless on account of 
the control of the executive over the judiciary. 

I do not propose to argue the constitutional point that has been accepted 
from the time of Montesquxe, the great political philosopher of France, 
who said that the three functions of judicial, legislative and the executive 
should be separate and independent. Unfortunately in India we had no 
Legislature in the beginning of British rule, and even now there, is only a 
nominal Legislature which is neither separate nor independent of the 
executive. But we had our Bupreme Courts then. They maintained 
zealously the independence of the Courts of law against executive vagaries. 
Government also accepted times without number that the separation was 
essentially necessary, but they pleaded financial stringency. As regards 
financial considerations, this is what Professor Gilchrist says : 

*'One reason is financial, but to that I pay no heed, as ways and means can be 
found if the Government make up its mind to change the system. Financial con- 
siderations have never stood, and will never stand in the way of remedy to abuses, 
provided the abuses are regarded as of sufficient enormity to divert public funds 
from other channels. In matters of this kind, financially speaking, usually where 
there is a will there is also a way. Were it a mere matter of finance, the question 
could at least be solved gradually.” 

So he goes on. We all know after the acceptance of the principle of 
separation of judicial and executive functions, we have had this splendid 
Imperial City costing crores of rupees, we have had schemes like the Back 
Bay Scheme, Strategic Eailways, Meerut Conspiracy Case, and so on to waste 
public fund. We can do all that, but financial reasons come in the way 
of carrying out the separation of judicial and executive functions. The 
little liberty that the judiciary have is a general power of supervision by 
the High Court. I do not like to enter into other issues, but this Bill 
is called the Suppression of Terrorists Bill. I have carefully read the 
sections of the Bengal Bill, but no word is said there about the terrorists. 
I say that the clauses are framed so loosely and so widely that it may 
cause trouble to any kind of people. We all accept that terrorism should 
be put a stop to, but in that connection let not innocent men suffer. Let 
them have, even after a speedy trial by a Special Court, the rights of appeal 
to the Sessions Court and the High Courts. TTiat is all we want. Much 
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has been made about the fact that the Bjgh Court of Bombay have held 
that the powers under section 107 of general supervision will not be inter- 
fered with, but the decision of the Bombay High Court is not binding on 
other Presidency High Courts. 

The Honourable Sir BTO]endra Hitter: The Calcutta High Court has 
held the same, i 

Mr. S. 0, Mitra: That might not be the interpretation of other BQgh 
Courts, i . ' 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: May I point out to the Honour- 
able Member that we are dealing with the Calcutta EKgh Court only 
and not with other High Courts ? 

! 

Hr. S. 0. Mitra: I am dealing with the general principle as other High 
Courts might have also to deal with this question under the Ordinances as 
was evidenced in the Bombay case. As regards the Bombay case, I should 
like to put before the House the opinion of an e«-AdviOoate General of 
Madras, Mr. Venkatarama Sastri. 

Speaking of the Bombay decision, he says : 

“The schedule to the Government of India Act did not include section 107 of 
the Act amon^r the sections which the Indian Legislature was authorised to repeal 
or alter. THe result was that Ordinances, just like any other law of the Indian 
Legislature, could not touch the power of the High Court under section lOT.** 

Later on he says : ; 

“The Chief Justice, in language at once emphatic and restrained, stated that 
‘it would be very unfortunate if the High Court had no power to correct any 
irregularity or illegality into which any of these Special Tribunals may fall’ and 
'he was glad to arrive at the conclusion that tho High Court had the power*. Con- 
himation of this same view comes from the Sind Commissioner’s Court. While 
holding that they had no jurisdiction to interfere a^d are expressing no opinion 
OR the cases before them by way of confirmation or approval, they said ‘Extra- 
ordinary and extensive powers have been conferred on a large body of Magistrates, 
and our experience leads us to suppose that powers of this kind cannot safely be 

exercised without some sort of supervision Judges are human and are of 

diverse temperaments. Different temperaments react differently to the facts of 
particular cases. In ordinary times the tendency of the High Court is to act as a 
bulwark of people’s rights against executive excesses. But where a state of emer- 
gency is declared and Ordinances are passed to meet its requirements and for the 
peace and good government of the country, one attitude is to be cautious and to 
feel that there might be grave public risk in interfering with the action of one who 
is conversant with the local needs of law and order; another attitude of mind is 
to realise the hardships inflicted and the need for relieving them in order to obviate 
the risks and dangers arising from non-interference even in extreme cases’.’’ 

Then he says : | 

“Orders to report oneself thrice a day or to report oneself at times and places 
practically impossible so as to make tho person inevitably incur penalties are cases 
• for* interterence rather than for cautious non-interference. They may justly be 
described as gross misuse of the power conferred by the Ordinances in a wholly 
unintended manner.” 

I should like to show how these drastic provisions are likely to be abused 
and why this House should be very cautious before they agree to curtail 
the powers of appeal to the l®gh Court. The Honourable the Home 
Member, in one of his speeches, referred to the Pahartali and other cases. 
They are not strictly relevant to this matter; but what are the laws that 
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have been applied now to Chittagong? Under section 15, a collective fine 
has been imposed on all Hindu population to the extent of Us. 80,000 in 
spite of all protests, and Government did not see their way to mitigate the 
cruel enforcement of these laws in any way. I do not see how a man 
becomes an offender by the mere fact that he says his prayers facing 
towards the East and not facing to the West. One can understand the 
criminality of a tribe, but here the discrimination is made between two sets 
of people living in the same town differing only in their professions of 
religious faith. That is how this law is administered. If anybody is to 
be punished in the town of Chittagong, it is the military and the police 
for whom Government have already incurred an expenditure to the extent 
of 15 lakhs of rupees in the last few months. It is the inefficient police, 
who have f. ailed to find out the culprits, who ought to be fined; instead 
of that, everybody who calls himself a Hindu, be he a boy or an old man, 
male or female, rich or poor, has been punished by this law. This is the 
logic Government has come to. It is exactly for this reason, namely, that 
the judiciary is under the control of the executive, that the powers of the 
High Court should be jealously guarded and maintained by this House. 

The same kind of punishment is meted out in different parts of the 
country and there is a lurking suspicion that executive orders are being 
given as to how people should be punished. No one is free. I do not 
know for certain, but the apprehension is general that the judiciary in this 
country are controlled by the executive and the only way to ensure justice 
is that the independence of the Courts of Justice should be maintained 
and the power of the High Courts should not be curtailed in anyway. Sir, 

I move that the Bill be circulated for the opinion of the chartered High 
Courts. i 

Mr* President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): Amendment 
moved : 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion of the various 
High Courts in India by the end of December, 1932.“ 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Sir, the motion is that the opinions should be obtained 
before the 31st December, 1932. We are now today on the 12th of 
December. The Calcutta High Court, which is most concerned in this 
matter, will close, I believe, on the 21 st of December and will remain 
closed up to the 3rd of January. So, what practical result would be 
obtained by the circulation of this Bill to the Calcutta High Court, I dio 
not know. But, Sir, I wish to say something on the merits of this Bill. 

Sir, wc know that there is a terrorist movement in Bengal, We know that 
the Government have been trying to cope with this movement for the last 
27 years. We also know that Government have taken various steps to 
eradicate this evil. But with what success? Sir, the position now is . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : I should like 
to draw the attention of Honourable Members to the fact that as there are 
other amendments for circulation, the best procedure will be to have all 
these amendments before the House and to discuss them together. I would, 
therefore, call upon Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen to move his amendment, and 
I will call Mr. S. C. Sen to address the House again at the proper time. 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Sir, I move: 

‘‘That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of elicitiufc opinion thereon by the 
31st of January, 1933.** 

feir, my friend, Mr. Mitra, has moved his motion for eliciting the opinion 
of the High Courts only. What I want is that not only the High Courts, 
but also other Courts as well as Bar Libraries, etc., should be consulted, 
because this is an extraordinary Bill inasmuch as it seeks to suspend and 
supplement the ordinary law materially. 

Sir, at first sight I thought that this little Bill would be disposed of 
in five minutes’ time, because no right-thinking man would have any 
sympathy with terrorism. But, Sir, the more I dive into the matter, the 
more I feel that I am out of my depth. Sir, clauses have been put in a 
mystic form like the Delphic oracle in explaining which there was a 
material discrepancy between the statements of the Honourable the Home 
Member and of the Honourable the Law Member. Sir, the Honourable 
the Home Member said that “we should remove the jurisdiction, in this 
matter, of the High Court”, while the Honourable the Law Member said 
that “the powers of superintendence of the High Courts under section 107 
of the Government of India Act will remain unaffected”. Now, in 
obedience to the ruling of the Chair, the Government are now prepared 
to move an amendment. That will take some of the poison Out of the 
objectionable clauses, but still much of the poison remains, and if these 
objectionable portions are deleted, I would not insist on my motion for 
circulation. , 

Sir, from my orthodox culture, I am opposed to' terrorism, but I am 
opposed to terrorism not only when it comes from the people, but also 
when it comes from the Government, because although we are anxious 
to stamp out terrorism from the country, that does not imply that the 
accused persons will not be given a fair trial. Sir, the Government smell 
terrorism everywhere in Bengal. In fact they hold that every Bengali boy 
is a potential terrorist or ‘‘a lurking assassin” in the language of the 
Honourable the Home Member. Now, the Government have so long been 
indulging in terrorism in deeds only and now they want to commit acts 
of terrorism in trials also, because this Bill implies a denial of justice to 
accused persons. Sir, what will be the effects of these clauses 4 and 5? 
They seek to bar the jurisdiction of even the highest Court of justice; 
appeals and revisions obtainable under ordinary law are sought to be 
dispensed with; the Habeas Corpus, which ensures one of the elementary 
rights of a British subject, is to be made inactive. And why all this — 
only for the purpose of giving us speedy trial? Sir, the speed of British 
law or ratlier the absence of speed of British law and, I may say, of 
British justice, which moves at a snail’s pace, is a notorious thing. Sir, 
in some cases we feel that substantial justice, dispensed expeditiously, 
as it used to be dispensed in the days of old by the Kazis under Muham- 
madan rule, is a desideratum. Sir, in some civil cases the finality is 
reached after some decades. Some of the political prosecutions also are 
allowed to drag on for years, and no attempt is made to improve the condi- 
tion in those cases. Now that it suits the purpose of Government, they 
have come forward to favour us with speedy trial which may not be 
synonymous with speedy justice. And, in effecting this speedy trial, whom 
are they going to rely upon? On the District Magistrate, a term, which, 
for the purposes of this Bill, includes! the S. P. and the D. S. P. Sir, w% 
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have reasons to believe that the Act will be misapplied in Bengal. It does 
not behove us, therefore, to give ditto to the Act as a matter of form and 
to strengthen it by a supplementary Bill equally severe in its character. 
Sir, the Bengal Act arms the Government with unlimited powers. They 
can now take possession of our immoveable property, they? can take 
possession of our moveable property, they have the power to regulate our 
means of transport, and so on and so forth. And who is to apply this law? 
Sometimes a half-educated S. P. who is practically the de facto District 
Officer in the mufassil. Sir, although this Bill is very small in size, I thinlc 
it is much more severe tlian the big Ordinance Bill which was passed, in 
this House the other day— not as the result of a fair fight as the Honourable 
the Home Member put it, but as the result of an unfair fight, because wo 
all know our position and strength in this House. Sir, the Government of 
Bengal are following a wrong course of treatment. That treatment will only 
heal up the wound superficially, leaving the sore within as it is, or it may 
even worsen the condition; it may lead to sinus. We should, therefore, 
study and examine the case more carefully and determine the best remedy 
for it. 

The Honourable the Home Member quoted the other day some passages 
from some revolutionary literature. But is there any guarantee that those 
documents are genuine? The activities of the C. I. D. and the police arc 
a notorious thing in this country. The Honourable Member certainly relied 
on those two bodies and who does not know what those two bodies are up 
to. Sir, I shall cite only a simple case which appeared in the Hindustan 
Times of the 9th September this year. This is a report from Lahore : 

*Tn the Kanari Bazar Dacoity Case, Mohinder Singh, son of Bawa Jhanda Singh, 
a Magistrate, made serious allegations of beating and threats against the police, 
because of hia non-compliance with the alleged police request to give evidence of 
the nature desired by them. He alleged that the police wanted him to depose that 
he provided Sardar Dilawar Singh, Municipal Cemrnissioner, who also was arrested 
and discharged in the same connection, with a revolver for the purpose of the 
dacoity, threats being held out that his father and uncle might lose their jobs duo 
to his recalcitrance.” 

Mr, K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division: Muhammadan Kural): This is the 
Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Bill. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: This only illustrates the activities of the 
police on which the Honourable the Home Member apparently relied in 
respect of those passages. 


Mr, K. Ahmed: But this is 800 miles away from Bengal. 

Pradit Satyendra Nath Sen: But ihe C. I. D. people are everywhere. 
Sir , in his speech on the last occasion, the Honourable the Home Member 
made the most of the Pahartali outrage, but he studiously avoided nny 
special ref^nce to the Chittagong riots. The Pahartali outrage was no 
doubt a very lamentable occurrence, but I think it was attended with very 
few casualties. {A Voices “There was one death. “) 

The Honourable Mir. H. O. Haig (Home Member) : Is death not ® 
casualty in the opinion of the Honourable Member? 
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An BDononrable Member: An old European lady died. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I stand corrected that there was a 
casualty. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: No, Sir, there were a great number 
of casualties. About 10 people wore injured and one killed. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Very well, I stand corrected. But in the 
case of Chittagong the violence was perpetrated on the entire Hindu 
community and I think those acts of violence and terrorism were respon- 
sible for these revolutionary views. {A Voice : “Were there any casual- 
ties?") Certainly, there were. I will give you some illustrations and show 
how terrorism was perpetrated. Here is an extract from the report of the 
non-official inquiry into Chittagong riots. Let us see what it says: 

“The night of Sunday, the 30th August, was a night of terror in Chittagong. 
The principal feature of the terror was that the assailants were alleged to be 
members of the police force, the armed police, Gurkhas and Europeans. They 
particularly attacked the houses of those who had incurred the displeasure of the 
local authorities, including political suspects, pleaders who are engaged in the 
defence of persons accused in the Chittagong Armoury Raid Case, and the nien 
employed in at least one well-known printing press.** 

Sir, be it said to the credit ol the cultured Muhammadans of Chittagong 
that they had no sympathy with this outrage. The report goes on to 
say : i 

“Mr. Nur Ahmed (a respectable Muhammadan citizen and the Chairman of the 
local Municipality) himself spoke to the District Magistrate about the seriousness 
of the situation. Referring to subsequent events, he told us : ‘During the occurrence 
1 noticed European sergeants smiling and very glad*.'* 

Then the report goes on to say : 

“According to shop-keeper Umesh Chandra PaUs evidence, a Sahib (European) 
was telling the looters: ‘Take away quickly; there is not very much time.* Even 
when the police were shown people openly carrying away stolen goods, they refused 
to assist in their recovery. On the contrary, there is evidence that the police 
helped them to escape.” 

Sir, even the ladies were not spared by these police hooligans. The report 
goes on to say: ) 

“The most pitiful evidence came from the daughter of Sreejut Bipin Behari Sen, 
whose house had been raided also about mid-night. After the first search of the 
house, the police took away her two brothers. Three Gurkhas returned again, forced 
her father to open the door and entered the house on the pretence of a further 
search. While one or more of the Gurkhas prevented the father from coming to 
her aid, other Gurkhas attacked her and subjected her to a brutal and cowardly 
assault. (/ vmnt to Jenow whetJier this is a casualty or votl) When she attempted 
to cry out, they gagged her. Her father too was struck, when he made a desperate 
attempt to protect her; when he was overpowered and his nose began to bleed, 
the Gurkhas renewed their assault on her.” 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: What is the authority for this? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: This is the report of a non-official and 
impartial body. 

The Honourable Mr. H. 0. Haig; Has any complaint, been made in 
Court? 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: It has not yet been contradicted by any- 
body, I believe. 

The Honourable ICr. H. O. Haig: It has not yet been put before a 
.Court. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Sir, I will not quote any more passages, 
from this report. I would only like to remind the Honourable the Home 
Member that terrorism begets terrorism.’ Tliis may not bo very pleasing 
to the ears of the Government, but if experience has got «any value, they 
should accept the view that terrorism is not the proper remedy for stamp- 
ing out terrorism. If this was the conduct of Government, no wonder 
some misguided youths would go wrong, and it is their own mistakes that 
make the matters worse. Sir, they want to legalise those acts of violence 
by the passing of these lawless laws. 

And what do they do next? They have gagged the Press which is 
practically the mouth of the public and the disastrous consequence comes 
as a matter of course. If the mouth is gagged, the excitement must find 
its expression in other ways. When the hi. ‘art is full with feeling, it must 
be allowed to be emptied, otherwise the whole system will be deranged. 
Chittagong is regarded by the Government as the hotbed of terrorism. 
Even without this Act, it was possible for Government to carry on a 
vendetta on the entire Ilindu population; and, by way of adding insult to 
injury, they have imposed a collective xiunitive-tax of lis. 80,000 on the 
Hindu population. 

I would tell my Muhammadan friends that this terrorism on the part of 
Government has a tendency to spread to Muhammadans also. It was only 
the other day that my Honourable friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, 
read out a telegram from Chittagong and my friend, Mr. Mitra, also read 
out the same telegram from Chittiigong v/hich says that highhandedness 
was committed on some Muhammadan families. I should, therefore, 
request my Muhammadan friends also to combine W'ith the Hindus to 
see that no terrorism is peipetratcd by Government as it is also our duty 
to ace that no terrorism is perpetrated by the people. The next objective 
of the Government is Midnaporc; and what form of tcri’orism is not being 
perpetrated there in the name of law? One Phanindra Nath Das was 
beaten almost to death ; the belongings of poor villagers are being snatched 
away, and even the chastity of females is being violated in a most brutal 
and vindictive manner. When these things were being narrated the other 
day by my friend, Mr. Mitra, one of the Nominated Members, Captain Lai 
Chand, interjected by saying “Is a no-rent campaign going on there?” 
The Honourable Member evidently wanted to suggest that rent or tax 
can and should be collected even by violating female modesty .... 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: May I ask, Sir, whether a discussion 
of the civil disobedience campaign in Midnapore is relevant to a Bill dealing 
with the suppression of terrorist crime? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Member is in order for the reason that he is illustrating what the 
result of these powers will be in regard to the areas where terrorism pre- 
vails. (Opposition Cheers.) 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I am thankful to the Chair. That is 
exe^ctly my point. 
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Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: Europosui): May I ask whether the Hon- 
ourable Member is in order in bringing a charge against an Honourable 
Member who is not in his seat .... 

An Honourable Member: He should be in his seat. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: the charge being that he said that a 

no-rent campaign should bo dealt with by outr^es against females, and 
that that is the proper method of dealing with it? 1 am quite sure that 
if my Honourable friend, who is not in his scat now, were here, he would 
repudiate the suggestion that he ever made such a statement. 

An Honourable Member: Are you holding a power of attorney for him? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The Hon- 
ourable Member should remember, as the Chair has repeatedly pointed 
out, that when an Honourable Member accepts a seat in this House, it 
is his duty to be present here when important discussions are going ol. 
(Opposition Cheers.) The Honourable Member, not being present here, 
will be able to publish a contradiction to it in the Press if he wishes to do 
so. There appears to be no point of order involved, unless the Honourable 
Member wishes to explain further what the point of order is. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: May I point out that the implication or gloss that* 
bring such a monstrous suggestion against any Member of this House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola): The Hon- 
ourable Member is not bringing any ehrirge against that Member, as far 
as the Chair has followed him. The Honourable Member says that certain 
statements were made by another Honourable Member on a previous occa- 
sion on the floor of this House in the course of discussion, and he puts his 
own interpretation on the implications of that speech. (Opposition Cheers.) 

Mr. Arthur Moore: May I point outihac the implication or gloss that 
he has put on the Honourable Member’s statement is to make an outrageous 
charge against that Honourable Member? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : But how is 
that a point of order ? 

Mr. Arthur Moore : I should have tliouglit that it was out of order to 
bring such a charge against any Member of this House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) ; The Honour- 
able Member has not, as far as the Chair has followed him, brought 
any charge ; he has merely stated that this was the implication of what 
the Honourable Member had said. 

Sir AbduUa-al-Mdmlin Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions 
Muhammadan Bural) : That amounts to a charge. 

An Honourable Member: No, no. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: May I point out that the Honourable Member has 
said that the meaning of my Honourable friend. Captain Lai Chand s 
interruption was that he believed that the proper way to deal with a 
no-rent agitation was by outraging the modesty of females? 
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Mr. l^esident (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : No; .as far 
BS the Chair has followed him, the Honourable Member never said any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: May 1 aak the Honourable Member to make that 
clear? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : If he wishes 
to do so, the Chair will raise no objection. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmtin Suhrawardy: On a point of information, Sir. 
Will the Honourable Member, who is absent and against whom this 
insinuation is made, bei permitted by the Chair to make a personal explana- 
tion when he happe.ns to be here? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola): The 
Honourable Member ought to be aware that the Chair has never refused 
any Honourable Member, who wishes to make a personal explanation, 
an opportunity to do so. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmiin Suhrawardy: At a later stage, I mean, will he 
be permitted? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The Chair 
will consider when the Honourable Member himself attends the House and 
offers to make a personal explanation. 

Pandit Satyendra Hath Sen: It is superfluous to make any further 
remarks on the matter and 1 leave it at that. The Government are now 
pursuing a general policy of beating everywhere. By quoting the figures 
of the civil disobedience prisoners, they now want to prove that the civil 
disobedience movement is on the wane; but is that the real situation? 
The real situation is as was given out by Mr. Leonard Matters the other 
day in London while speaking at a conference on India, namely, that the 
number of civil disobedience prisoners has decreased because the present 
policy which is being followed in India is “Do not arrest, but beat“. 
This is particularly true of Bengal. I might remind Honourable Members 
that one A jit Bhattacharya, who was beaten to death last year, was an 
innocent boy who was at the time seeking his admission into the College. 
Not even a sigh was spent over it by Government. Some months ago, 
one Anil Kumar Das also died at Dacca under mysterious circumstances. 
I think, if the Government will not revise their policy of terrorism, if they 
do not mend their manners, there will be no real improvement in the 
situation. As I have already said. Government are prejudiced against 
Bengal, and, therefore, it will not be safe to entrust the people 
to the sole charge and disposal of a Special Magistrate who is 
subservient to Government. The Special Magistrate knows the policy 
of the Government very well, namely, “no conviction, no promotion 
and if a Magistrate has the courage of his conviction, if he wants to act 
according to his own conscience, he will be harassed and perhaps even 
his promotion will be stopped. We would not have indeed insisted on 
having very many appeals if the executive and judiciary were separated, 
but that is a condition which is not yet within sight. Thel^fore, we should 
see that justice is done to the accused persons. 

This Bill is open to another very serious objection. In the original 
Bengal Act, there are half a dozen provisos. Suppose any one of them 
is violated. Who is there to revise the proceedings? Of course, the High 
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Court is there, but is it possible for a poor villager to move the High Court 
at every step? I have already made it clear, and I repeat that if these 
objectionable clauses, namely, clauses 4 and 5, be deleted, I will not press 
for circulation, but as Government do not seem to be in a mood to delete 
those portions, I will move my motion for circulation, bfit before I resume 
my seat, I would ask one thing on a point of information. Is there any 
precedent for circulating a Bill together with any of the amendments, 
and is the Secretary or anybody else in this House empowered to do so 
by any rule to that effect?* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : ^ 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
Slst January, 1933.” 

Mr, A. Das (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, when I gave my amendment on this Bill, we did not know 
that any alternative proposals would be put by the Honourable the Law 
Member. As I read the Bill at that time, I thought 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Does the 
Honourable Member wish to move his amendment? i 

Mr. A. Das: I withdraw certain . . . . ! 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Member will get a chance to speak on the whole question, if he wishes 
to do so. At present the Chair desires to know whether the Honourable 
Member wishes to move the amendment that stands in his name? 

Mr. A. Das: No, Sir, I do not wish to move my. amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The original 
motion and the two amendments, one moved by Mr. Mitra and the other 
moved by Mr. Sen, are now before the House. 

Mr. S. G. Sen: As I said before, I consider that these amendments 
for circulation will be of no use. If they are circulated in different parts 
of the country, even then I do not know if that will be of much assistance, 
because what have we got here ? Only four provisions, two of which must 
he admitted, and the other two may be controverted. The original Bengal 
Act is not before us, and, therefore, no opinion can be had on tho provisions 
of the Act. Under these circumstances, when wo are going to have two 
provisions which are really in favour of the accused, namely, their right 
to appeal to the High Court, I do not see that any object will be gained 
by the motion for circulation. As I said before, we do not deny the 
existence of a movement in this country which the Government call as the 
terrorist movement, although I know that the word '‘terrorist*’ has not been 
defined anywhere except by the Bengal Government in certain rules which 
they framed under the powers conferred upon them by tho Ordinance 
itself. We also agree that the terrorist movement is a menace to the 
country and should be extirpated or suppressed, and we also agree that 
the Government should have such powers to deal with t^he movement as 
it considers necessary, expedient and proper, but at the same time we 
also want to see that the powers which the Government get and which 
they have got so long for the last 27 years should be exercised properly. 
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Sir, the terrorist movement is not new to us. It made its appearance 
for the first time in Bengal in the year 1906, shortly after what is known 
as the Partition of Bengal. It was understood then that the Partition of 
Bengal, although ostensibly made for the purpose of administrative con- 
venience, was really brought about for the purpose of curbing the political 
power of the Bengal Hindus, for the purpose of suppressing their political 
activities and also for the purpose of ... . 

An Honourable Member: Are we discussing the Partition of Bengal? 

^ Mr. S. 0. Sen: Yes, we are, and also for the purpose of creating 
differences between the Hindus and Muslims of Bengal. The Bowlatt 
Committee held that in Bengal it was frequently asserted and sometimes 
believed that Government were setting the Muhammadans against the 
Hindus, and this belief was, to a certain extent, confirmed in the minds 
of the Hindu population by the attitude which the then Lieut. -Governor 
of the new Province took by his theory of “my favourite wife“. Those 
who are acquainted with the disturbances during the Partition of Bengal 
knew what that expression meant, and people knew how and why the 
activities of the terrorist movement came into existence. It was felt that 
there was not the same impartial judgment and the same impartial justice 
administered to the different commimities in Bengal as was expected under 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s Proclamation. Let us see what steps Govern- 
ment have taken during all these 25 years for suppressing this terrorist 
movement. ( 

In 1906, as I said, the terrorist movement or rather the terrorists first 
appeared. It was dealt with under Eegulation III of 1818 at first. That 
was not the first time that 1 came to know of the existence of such a 
Begulation, because, if I remember rightly, that Regulation was used by 
Lord Dufferin when Prince Dalip Singh wanted to come out to India and 
he was arrested at Aden under that Regulation. That was the first time 
we heard of the existence of such a Regulation, and, subsequently, about 
30. years later, we came to know of its existence. In 1908, however, the 
Government enacted three Acts for the purpose of suppressing this 
movement, — the Explosive Substances Act, the Newspaper Incitement to 
Violence Act, and the Criminal Law Amendment Act which is still in 
existence with the exception of one Chapter. In 1910, they enacted the 
Indian Press Act, which is still serving as a precedent for the recent 
Press laws of the country as amended the other day by the Ordinance 
Bill. In 1911, the Seditious Meetings Act was also passed for the purpose 
of suppressing this identical movement, but the movement did not die. 
Then it continued to be dealt with under these Acts in conjunction with 
Regulation HI of 1818. Then the Great War came, and, along with it, 
the Defence of India Act was passed and certain rules were framed 
thereunder. The rules were applied for the purpose of suppressing this 
movement, but how that was done is beyond my comprehension, because, 
as I read the Defence of India Act, it related to foreigners and others and 
also to matters connected with the Military. Eor the information of this 
House, I will read rule 3, which says : = 

“Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act in a manuer 
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prejudicial to the public safety or the defence of India, the Local Governmeiit 
by order in writing, direct that such person — 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order; 

{b) shall reside or remain in any area in British India so specified; 

(c) shall conduct himself in such manner or abstain from such acts or take 
such order with any property in his possession or under his control 
as may be specified in such order.** 

There is no direction ’ that he can be restrained and kept in jail for an 
indefinite period. Eule 12A of the rules under which the Bowlatt Com- 
missioners said that these persons were dealt with provides thus: 

*‘Any officer of Government, authorised in this behalf by a general or special 
order of the Local Government, may arrest without warrant any person against whom 
a reasonable suspicion exists that he has acted, is acting, or is about to act with 
intent to assist the King’s enemies in a manner prejudicial to the public safety or 
the defence of British India,” ' 

Then certain consequences will follow. 

Were these persons, who were arrested under these rules, concerned 
with any activities to assist the King's enemies? However, Sir, that is a 
long story. 1,029 persons were arrested between June 1916 and Juno 
1918. 

Mr. President (The Honoimable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Order, order. 
The Chair would like to know the object with which the Honourable 
Member is tracing the whole history of the tcr];orist movement in Bengal. 
The Honourable Member is perfectly ifl order, but the Chair wishes to 
know what is the object of the Honourable Member in reciting the whole 
history of the terrorist movement, tracing it from its inception up to this 
day? Is it the Honourable Member's intention to urge that no matter, what 
Billi^ arc passed by the Legislature, the terrorist movement will remain, 
or is it his intention to point out that instead of passing such Bills there 
are other ways and means by which the terrorist movement could bo 
controlled? If that is the Honourable Member's position, would it not 
be better, instead of reading out in great detail all that has happened in 
the past, to come to that point and say in general terms that various 
measures taken in the past have proved of no avail, and that he has some 
constructive suggestions to put forward before this House in lieu of the 
passage of this Bill? 

Mr. S. C. Sen: My object is to show that from stage to stage the 
Government took more and more drastic powers, but that the movement 
is still where it was in 1906 .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Quite so. 
I have followed the Honourable Member's speech. He need not go into 
such great detail, but can argue it in the general way. 

Mr. S. C. Sen: Because it was necessary in this case to show that 
what the Government did in 1916 was absolutely ultra vires and illegal, 
that they did not always administer the provisions of the law in a proper 
or legitimate way. Then, Sir, came the Bowlatt Bill. The Bowlatt 
Committee made certain recommendations and the Act was passed. .If 
we compare the provisions of that Act with those of the present legislation, 
the House will see in what respect the present legislation goes much 
further, is more drastic, and more brutal, than even what the Bowlatt 
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Committee had recommended. I do not wish to enter into the details 
of these matters, but I say, after the Eowlatt Act was passed, as there 
were no outrages, in 1920-21 all these repressive legislations were annulled. 
In 1924, there was an Ordinance in which certain provisions of the 
Eowlatt Act were accepted, but the judicial character of the provisions 
contained in the Eowlatt Act were given the go by., 

L 

Mr. S. Aluned: You are supporting the amendment. 

i 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Tn 1925, the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
was passed, not by the Legislative Council which rejected the Bill, but 
it \yas certified by the Viceroy, and no explanation was given as to why 
there was a departure from the Eowlatt Act. Under that Act, 187 
persons were arrested. In 1930, that Act expired, it was not extended, 
but one portion of it was re-enacted. Immediately after that, in fifteen 
days, an Ordinance was passed embodying the provisions of that Act, and, 
subsequently, the Act of 1930 was passed. This Act also contained 
provisions similar to those in the Act of 1925, and about 991 persons were* 
arrested under that Act. As regards the provisions of that Act, the 
Government of Bengal, in their Police Administration Eeport for the year 
1931, say this : 

“From April, 1930, op to the end of the year, 991 persons were arrested under 
the Ordinance and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, of whom 818 were 
interned and 173 released. • 

The year 1931 was one of continuous anxiety. The terrorists had extended their 
organisations enormously among the Hindu bhadralok youths who had been bo* 
inflamed by the press and platform campaign waged by the Congress against Govern- 
ment and the British, and encouraged to break laws by the civil disobedience 
moyement and, excited by the terrorist outrages of 1930, that it became increasingly 
difficult to check terrorism with the special powers conferred by the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930.” 

My object in saying all this was that from time to time further drastic 
powers were asked for by Government and were given to Government. 
The Government not being satisfied with the provisions of the Act of 
1930, an Ordinance was passed in 1931 extending the operation of that 
Act and, subsequently, in 1932, another Act was passed whicli extended 
the operation of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which was passed in 
1930. That was also not considered sufficient. The Bengal Government, 
in their report, say : (I am reading it because the Bengal Government 
have recommended that it should be read) ‘.i 

“The Governor in Council has read with great interest and strongly recommends 
for perusal by the public the inforraatopy survey of the history of terrorist crime 
in Bengal since 1907, which is set out in Part VTI of Mr. Farmer’s report. During 
1931 terrorist crimes and activities were a source of continuous anxiety and no 
less than 67 outrages were committed together with 9 murders including those of 
Messrs. Peddie, Garlick and Stevens of the I. C. S. and Khan Bahadur AhsanuUah, 
Inspector of Police. The seriousness of the position led to the promulgation in- 
October of Bengal Ordinance IX of 1931, which extended the scope of the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930, so as to permit of action being taken against 
membere and helpers of terrorists’ associations. To deal with the situation in, 
Chittagong, where a considerable and very active body of absconders of the Raid 
Case remained at large, Ordinance XI of 1931 was promulgated on 1st December 
which gave wider powers to the executive and also provided for more speedy trials 
of eases connected with the revolutionary conspiracy. To implement the Ordinance, 
a body pf regular troops and increased police forces were drafted into the district.'-^ 
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Sir, not only was this done, but even the Government are doubtful of 
the efficacy of these methods. Oik page 28 of the report, the Government 
say: 

*'The continuance of outrages iiroved that the powers conferred by the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930, were insufficient. On the 29th October, tne 
Bengal Ordinance IX of 1931 was promulgated by which the scope of the Act was 
widened, so that action could also be taken a^inst all members and helpers of 
terrorist aswciations, thus' conferring powers similar to those which were used with 
success against the terrorists* in 19l6. Whether these powers will have the effect 
of stamping out terrorism, at least temporarily, has yet to be seen.” 

Over and above this, the Bengal Government under the rule making 
powers made certain rules and, as has been pointed out by one of the 
previous speakers, they have inflicted a mass fine on the inhabitants of 
Chittagong for the terrorist outrages. I will now give the House a copy 
of the Notification issued by the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim llahimtoolay : The Chair 
would like to know how long the Honourable Member is likely to take? 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: About 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. President: I will wait till tlie Honourable Member concludes. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: One of the rules runs as follows: 

“The District. Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the purpose of 
preventing conuiiunication with absconders or attacks on the persons or property 
of His Majesty’s subjects or securing the safety of His Majesty’s 
forces or police, may, by an order in writing, direct the inhabitants, 
any class or section of the inhabitants, of any area specified in the order, to remain 
for a specified period not exceeding one month within the houses or homesteads in 
which they normally reside.” 

A more monstrous rule I have not ever come across. Imagine a provision 
which directs the inhabitants or any section of the inhabitants to remain 
in their houses and not to go out of their houses for a period of one month. 
We do not think we have heard of such extraordinary orders as are now 
sought to be enforced. They are not to go out of their houses even for 
marketing or for obtaining food supply. They are, ns it were, kept in 
jail in their own houses. Now, I shall give the Notification regarding 
the infliction of fine. It says: 

“Whereas the events of the last two years referred to below, the judicial decisions 
of criminal courts and information in the possession of Government show that the- 
outrage at the Assam-Bengal Railway Institute at. Pahartali, near Chittagong, on 
tha night of the 24th September, 1932, was committed by members of a terrorist 
organisation, styling itself the ‘Indian Republican Army, Chittagong Branch,* and 
that this organisation is recruited from the Hindu bhadralok community of Chittagong 
town and district and is responsible for the raid on the Armoury at Chittagong, 
the murder of Inspector Tarini Mukherjee at Chandpur, the murder of Khan Bahadur 
Ahsanull^ at Chittagong and the murder of Captain Cameron at Dhalghat; and 
whereas it can be confidently inferred from the known facts that the preliminary 
arrangements for the attack on the Railway Institute could not have been mad© 
and tne plan itself executed without the knowledge of a great many people ordinarily 
resident in the locality; 

^ And whereas it appears further that without the connivance of the local inhabitants 
It would not have been possible for as many as 12 persons to assemble and carry 
without detection, or to escape; and that many inhabitants of 
Oluttag^ng town and neighbourhood should be able to throw 'light on the occurrence* 
and its perpetrators but have so far failed to communicate their knowledge or their 
rasmcions to the authorities, in response to the communique issued by the Government 
of Beng^d on the 29th September, 1^.; ^ 
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Now, therefore, as there are good grounds for the belief that persons concerned 
in the commission of the above offences and other acts prejudicial to the public 
security and to the maintenance of law and order are being harboured and assisted 
by the Hindu inhabitants of Chittagong town and neighbourhood, the Governor 
in Council, in exercise of the powers conferred upon him by sub-section (1) of 
section 27 of the Special Powers Ordinance, 1932 (X of 1932), hereby imposes a 
•collective fine of Rs. 80,000 on (1) the inhabitants of Chittagong who are owners 
or occupiers of holdings within the area of the Chittagong municipality which are 
assessed to municipal taxes and (2) tho inhabitants of Pahartali railway colony, and 
tht villages of Patya, Anwara, Kanungopara, Saroatali, Sakpura, Kattali and 
Gomdandi, subject to any order which may be passed exempting any person or class 
or section of such inhabitants from tho liability to pay any portion of the fine. 

2. It is further notified that in order to allow those inhabitants of the areas 
•concerned who have recently formed watch and ward committees for the purpose 
of assisting the authorities in obtaining information about tho movements of terrorists 
an opportunity of proving their good intentions, realisation of the fine will be 
postponed until December 1st, 1932. If in the interval information is forthcoming 
leading to the arrest of all or some of the perpetrators of the outrage of September 
24th last, the local Government will, on receiving the recommendations of the 
local officers, make such adjustment in the amount of the fine and such further 
exemptions in any area or in tho case of any individual as the circumstances may 
justify.” 

What logic is this? A more ridiculous argument cannot be conceived. 
My friend, the Honourable Mr. Bajpai, is not here. If he were here, I 
would have given it to him to keep it in the Delhi University as a piece 
of logic to be used as a specimen by the students of logic. Let us take 
one passage from the Notification : 

“And whereas it appears further that without the connivance of the local 
inhabitants it would not have been possible for as many as 12 persons to assemble 
and cany out the raid without detection or to escape . . , 

What logic or wliat convincing argument, Sir, I cannot understand. It 
was a Navami day, a dark night. It says 12 persons came and, therefore, 
the whole community must be supposed to have been awake. The whole 
place is occupied by tho lower classes of raistries in the workshops. Let 
us take another clause out of the Notification: 

“and that many inhabitants of Chittagong town and neighbourhood should 
be able to throw light on the occurrence and its perpetrator.s, but have so far 
failed to communicate their knowledge or their suspicions to the authorities, m 
response to the communique issued by the Government of Bengal on the 28th 
September, 1932, * * 

The occurrences took place at ^ o’clock in the night and it was a dark 
night. But the conclusion is come to that many inhabitants of Chittagong 
ahould be able to throw light on the occurrence and their perpetrators. 
The logic here is invincible and I am sorry that a Government order 
should contain such absurdities. It does not stop here, but goes on to state 
that there are good grounds for the belief that tho persons concerned in 
the commission of the above offences and other acts prejudicial to the 
public security and to the maintenance of law and order are being harboured 
and assisted by the Hindu inhabitants of Chittagong and the neighbour- 
hood. The '‘good grounds” are contained in the recitals mentioned in 
the Notification and I leave the House to judge whether any sane person, 
upon the facts stated, could come to the conclusion which the Govern- 
ment of Bengal did and upon such conclusion to inflict a mass or collec- 
tive fine of Rs. 80,000 upon the Hindu inhabitants of Chittagong. Sir, 
under what logic or what sane argument such a deduction can be made, 
I do not know. Probably my Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
who is probably aware of this Notification as it appeared in the Gazette 
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of the 27th October and he came back from Calcutta on the 23rd October, 
might have had a hand in this matter. However, the fact remains that 
the entire Hindu inhabitants of Chittagong and its neighbourhood ar© to 
be fined, because 12 persons came there, committed the raid, and could 
not be detected. Therefore, the Hindu inhabitants of that town must 
be conniving at their actions and must be harbouring them I Sir, it should 
be remembered that in Chittagong 18 persons per hundred are Hindus 
and 82 persons per hundred are Moslems, and I am informed that specially 
in this part of the town, which is occupied by Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and other Railway employees, probably the whole lower class population 
is Moslem or Sikhs. 

Sir, I have shown to what length the Government have gone for the 
purpose of suppressing this movement. They have substituted terrorism 
of the worst kind for another kind of terrorism, and I say it is of the 
worst kind, because it is being perpetrated by Government in the name 
of law and order and especially at this time when the people are suffering 
from acute distress on account of the economic depression all round. Sir, 

I have shown up to now that from time to time repressive measures, 
and, what I would call progressively repressive measures, have been added 
to the Statute-book for the purpose of stamping out this terrorism, which, 

I may say, everybody wants that it should be stamped out, but with no 
success. Sir, the net result of this progressive repression in Bengal has 
converted the abnormal into the normal. An attempt has been throughout 
made by Government from 1900 upwards to oust the judiciary. Sir, in 
enacting those enactments, the Government have substantially introduced 
martial law, which is the negation of all law, but why should they not 
do so in a straightforward manner? Instead of cording before the Legisla- 
ture for further powers, it would have been more honest for them to 
declare martial law in the province of Bengal or the district of Chittagong. 
That would have been more honest and more straightfonvard course, 
and not only that, — the merit of that straightforwai*d course is that the 
confidence of the people in the administration of justice would have been 
unaffected, whereas, by ousting the jurisdiction of the judiciary, you have 
made your position in this country, so far as the administration of justice 
is concerned, a precarious one. Sir, Govefrnment do not realise that 
the confidence of the people in British justice is the greatest asset much 
more valuable than the sword and the bayonet. 

I was reading the other day an old Volume of the Friend of India with 
which my friend, the Honourable Mr, Moore’s paper is associated. In that 
Volume, I find that the missionaries of Serampore, who were then con- 
ducting that paper, were considenng the reason why British rule in this 
cjountry had been made permanent, so that, even at that time they were 
considering whether it was the hand of Providence or otherwise. They 
dismissed the case for the hand of Providence, but they said that it was 
the just laws and the just administration of tho laws that made the founda-. 
tions of British rule in this country peimanent. Such were also the words 
of Lord Minto even in 1908, when, in connection with the Bill to prevent 
incitement to violence, ho repeated the same thing and he said that the 
British Raj in this country was built upon the foundation of just laws and 
he hoped that that would contin\ie to be so. Sir, I appeal to the Honour- 
able the Home Member to consider for Jiimself whether the laws that are 
now being pressed by him in this Legislative Assembly or even in the 
Legislative Council of Bengal can be termed as just laws. Sir, the Execu- 
tive have practically ousted the jurisdiction of the High Court* and the 
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truth blurted out of the mouth of the Honourable the Home Member. 
When introducing this Bill, the Hpme Member stated this : 

“We propose that just as the Bengal Act has removed the jurisdiction of the 
lower Courts, so we should remove the jurisdiction in this matter of the High 
Court.’* 

Then he goes on: 

“The object of establishing these Courts of Special Magistrates is to provide 
a speedy form of trial for terrorist offences. If the accused are able at every stage 
o! the proceedings to make afiplications in revision to the High .Court,*’ etc, 

then. Sir, the following words which spontaneously came out are very very 
import«ant and show what degree, if I may say so, of respect or contempt 
he has for tlie High Court : 

“applications which, I have no doubt, would eventually not be entertained, but 
which would still serve their purpose of delaying’* 

the proceedings. 

Now I have not heard of such an expression of opinion by even the 
worst enemies of the British Raj. Here the Honourable Member takes it 
for granted that the High Court of Bengal has been reduced to such a 
condition, has had such a fall at the present moment, that the Honourable 
the H|ome Member, as representing the Executive Government, can confi- 
dently assert that these petitions by the accused will not be entertained 
by the High Court. 

The Honourable Mr. H. 0. Haig: Sir, on a point of personal explana- 
tion, may I make it clear that my argument was that these would be 
frivolous applications, put in for the purpose of delaying the proceedings, 
and naturally, if they were frivolous applications, eventually they would 
be rejected by the High Court. That was my argument. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Sir, if I had repeated these words in public, I would 
at once be convicted by the High Court of contempt of Court. This belated 
explanation of the Honourable the Home Member cannot convince any 
body. Then there is another argument that, as these provisions are to be 
administered by Special Magistrates, who are also judicial officers in a 
sense, therefore the argument, which we have advanced, namely, that 
there is a departure from the judicial element in executive action, does 
not apply. But who are these Magistrates? They are either the District 
Magistrate, who is the executive head of the district or other Subordinate 
Magistrates who are under the District Magistrate. It is notorious, — 
however much it may be denied in this House — ^that these Magistrates deal 
with cases as the Superintendent of Police of the District want them to 
do, and I can say for the edification of my friends that just before I left 
Calcutta I heard from a very reliable source that the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, Northern Division, called upon one of the Presidency Magistrates, 
Calcutta, to explain his' conduct as to why he had acquitted certain persons. 
That is how the law is administered oven in the Presidency Town of 
Calcutta, not to speak of the mufassil towns. 

Sir Abdulla-al-M&mtin Suhrawardy: What is the name of the Deputy 
Commissioner? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member): Who is the 
Presidency Ma^strate? 
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Mr. S. 0. Sen: I am not prepared to give his name. I may tell you 
this that the Presidency Magistrate is a Muslim. That much information 
1 can give to my friend, Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mimiin Suhrawardy: Will you kindly tell me if the 
Deputy Commissioner is not a Hindu? 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: He is a European gentleman. In the northern part, 
there is no Hindu gentleman who is holding the position of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police. 

Mr. G. S. Dutt (Bengal : Nominated Official) : Should the Honourable 
Member be allowed to cast unfounded aspersions on the character of a 
whole body of public servants such as the First Class Magistrates in Bengal 
by describing them all as mere creatures of the District Magistrates ? 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: The other day, the Law Member said in this House 
that the rule of law was one of the fundamental principles of British 
administration. What are the Government doing now? They are substi- 
tuting the rule of the police for the rule of law. Even from the time of 
Sir Henry Adamson, attempts were being made or it wUs considered 
necessary to separate the Executive from the Judicial and in Bengal parti- 
cularly a committee under Justice Greaves was appointed to consider this 
question. That was about 15 years ago. That Committee made a un- 
animous recommendation that the Judiciary and the Executive should be 
separated, but. Sir, nothing has so far been done. The cry that there is 
no money is still there, although we find that only the other day over two 
lakhs of rupees was sanctioned by the Bengal Government for the police 
force in Chittagong, who have shown themselves inefficient and unreliable, 
because they could not detect 12 persons in Chittagong for whom they 
have been engaged for the last two years. 

If they had separated the Judicial from the Executive, most of 
our opposition to these reactionary enactments would not have been 
called for. I would ask the Honourable the Home Member to ascertain 
whether the service men other than the police are not equally discontented 
or they are not more discontented than the agitators regarding the action 
taken by the Government in connection with these repressive 
laws. Sir, as I said before, it now looks as if martial law has been 
proclaimed in Bengal without the straightforwardness of Government in 
declaring such laws, I for one would thousand times prefer that Sir Philip 
Chetwode’s officers should govern and administer the laws in Bengal rather 
the officers of Mr. Prentice, for I know the army officers are gentlemen. 

The Honourable Mr. H, O. Haig: What does the Honourable Member 
mean? Is this a reflection on the whole of the Civil Service and the 
police? Is the Honourable Member asserting that the members of the 
Civil Service and the police are not gentlemen? 

Mr. S. d. Sen: I have said nothing, Sir, about the Civil Service. I 
have said the officers under Mr, Prentice .... 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: They are District Magistrates and 
Commissioners. 

Mr, S. 0. Sen: District Magistrates are covenanted officers and 
appointed by the King and they hold appointments under covenants. 
(Several Honourable Members : “But they are under the Honourable 
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Member.") They are not. Sir, the other day, my friend, the Honourable 
the Home Member, in introducing the Bill, made the following 
observations : 

“In order to extirpate it, effort is required from many directions. There is a 
whole chain of executive and judicial processes, of which the provisions of this 
Bill represent a small, though essential, link. Effort, I admit, is also required in 
other directions, — to stop recruitment of terrorists, by improving public opinion 
and by endeavouring to cure some of the conditions — economic and educational, — 
which have fostered the growth of the movement.*’ 

I admit, Sir, that these efforts should be made in this direction. But 
how are they to be made? How is it possible under the present 
circumstancos for the public to come forward and make efforts like these? 
Sir, we know of the several instances which have been cited here which 
go to show' ithat every attempt has been made by Government which goes 
to lead astray public opinion, which makes public opinion impossible to be 
ranked on the side of Government and by these actions Government are 
practically throwing into the arms of the terrorists the people who have 
hitherto supported the Government measures. The fine on the whole 
Hindu inhabitants cf Chittagong is an example to that effect. It cannot 
be said that all these persons, the whole Hindu inhabitants, are guilty; 
most of them are innocent persons and yet they have to pay this heavy 
fine. Now, what would their feelings bo towards the Government? Will 
the feeling bo ori*^ of sympathy towards the British Government for taking 
money from them or will it be otherwise? Another result of it would be 
that some of the younger generations would certainly associate themselves 
with the ranks of the terrorists rather than be subject to the most 
terrible repressive laws enacted by Government. Sir, my friend, 
Pandit Sen, referred to the Chitt^ong raid and I understand the 
Honourable the Homo Member asked nim what authority he had for the 
various incidents which Pandit Sen narrated here. I ask the Honourable 
the Plome Member w'hcther he is in a position to deny all these charges?. 
Had not the Government appointed Mr. Nelson, the Commissioner of the 
Division, to inquire into this matter, and whether Mr. Nelson has not 
submitted a report? Did the Government have the courage to publish 
that report? No, Sir, for the simple reason that if that report was 
published, it would have shown that all the allegations made by the Pandit 
had been thoroughly and absolutely supported. I challenge the Honourable 
the Home Member to produce that report in this House and to show from 
that report that the statements made by Pandit Sen were wrong. It is also 
said by Government that this raid of the Hindu houses at 
Chittagong was committed by the Mussalmans of that part of 
the country. I deny that entirely. That the Government have made that 
charge is clear from the administration report which I was reading and 
for the edification of my Muslim friends 

Mr. President H’he Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The Chair 
asked the Honourable Member how much time he was likely to take and 
he said fifteen or twenty minutes: he has taken tw’^enty-five minutes 
already and still the Honourable Member's trend of speech shows that he 
will be considerably longer. The Chair docs not wish to ask him to 
curtail his remarks but if he had given a correct idea of the length of time 
he was going to take the Chair would have been able to regulate adjourn- 
ment for LirncH. 
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Mr. S. 0. Sen: 1 am very sorry, Sir, but ..... 

I 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): Are you 
going to be very long?, 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Yes, Sir. I shall be a little long. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): Before 
jadjourning the House for -Lunch, I should like to infornl Honourable 
Members tliat they are aware that the Honourable the Leader of the House 
intimated that he would request the Chair to suspend the Standing Orders 
and take up the consideration of the Ottawa Select Committee’s Eeport 
earlier than the interval required by the Standing Orders. The Chair has 
given the matter its best consideration and has decided to exercise the 
powers vesting in it under Standing Order 44, to suspend the Standing 
Orders and to call upon the Honourable the Commerce Member to move 
his motion on the Select (Committee’s report as soon as the consideration 
of the present Bill is concluded. As soon as the consideration of this Bill is 
concluded, the next motion before the House will be the consideration of 
the Select Committee’s report on the Ottawa Tariff Bill. The Chair wishes 
to make it clear for the information of ITonourablo Members, that under 
the Standing Orders two clear days* notice is required for any amendments 
which any ITonourjible Member ma.v wdsh to move. The (3hair will dispense 
with the two da.vs’ notice and will allow Honourable Members to give 
notice even up to the time when the motion for consideration of the Select 
Committee’s Eeport is before the House.; 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Three of the Clock, Mr. 
President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) in the Chair. 

! 


Mr. S. C. Sen: Sir, I was referring to the Chittagong raids and I was 
referring to the renorTs made by the Government of Bengal in their Annual 
Eeports. For the edification of my Muslim friends, I refer to page 31 of 
the Eeport on the Police Administration in the Bengal Presidency. I need 
not read the whole paragraph, but I will read only such portions as I 
consider necessary : ' 

“This attack on an officer who had been in the district for many years and 
Was well-known and respected roused deep indignation among the Muhammadans 
not only in Chittagong, but throughout East Bengal, and was immediately followed 
by an attack on Hindu property in Chittagong which was soon quelled however 
by tho authorities.** 

The whole thing is a tissue of lies. I know it for a fact, and I have it on 
very reliable authority that the raid on Chittagong was engineered by the 
authorities there including the District Magistrate himself, and all the riff 
raffs of Chittagong were called in for the purpose of, helping in the raid. 
The Muhammadan community as a whole, the respectable portion of it, 
did not join in it . . . I 


E 
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Khan Bahadur Abul l^a^^iat Muhammad Abdul Bye (Bengal : Nominated 

Official) : Which raid do you refer to ? Is it the Chittagong Armoury raid, 
or any other raid? 

Mr. S. 0. Sen : . . and the Government had not the courage to say 
explicitly who the raiders were, but they left it to be inferred that the 
Muslim population of Chittagong were the culprits. The Honourable the 
Home Member, with reference to some of the incidents referred to by 
Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, inquired whether proceedings had not been 
taken. He forgets, S'ir, that in most of the cases wlien people who suffered 
applied for sanction to prosecute the officers concerned, such sanction was 
invariably refused. I can tell for the information of the Honourable the 
Home Member that wlien the police entered one of the schools, they did 
not spare even boys of ten years of ago. The guardians of the boys and 
the teachers who were assaulted most mercilessly applied for sanction to 
prosecute, but sanction was refused ..... 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): Which school was that? 

Mr. S. C. Sen: You can get it from the Eeport. There was a raid on a 
school. 

The Honourable Mr. H,. O. Haig: My inquiry related to an incident' 
described by Pandit Sen in which it was alleged that a woman had been 
violated. Does my friend suggest that sanction for prosecution was refused? 

I 

Mr, S. 0. Sen: No, Sir; I do not know of that incident, but I know of 
several instances whore sanction was refused, and the case 1 mention is 
one of those instances. I may also mention that moveable properties which 
were looted were found in the houses of various persons. People, whose 
moveable properties were looted, went to the District Magistrate and asked 
for search warrants, and that was refused. T need not remind my friend 
that in the Dacca case a student, Ajit Bhattacharjee, was killed at the 
hands of the police, and his uncle applied for sanction to prosecute. The 
Magistrate wrote about half a dozen foolscap sheets and said that no sanction 
could be granted. The reasons for such a decision were more than I could 
say. In the Presidency College raid, I think the Home Member will 
remember, the son of a highly respectable person, a Judge of the High Court, 
was brutally assaulted, and I can say that His Excellency Sir Stanley 
Jackson himself assured that gentleman that full justice would be done in 
the matter. What was done, may I know? I happen to know something 
about that case, because my firm was consulted in the matter. These are 
some of the instances, I do not wish to multiply them here or to take the 
time of the House. These instances show that Government, for the sake 
of false prestige, are denying justice to the oppressed people alienating 
public opinion and public sympathy. (“Hear, hear" from the Nationalist 
Benches.) That is my grievance. I am not against the Government in 
any step which they think fit to take to suppress terrorism, but I say that 
these incidents show that Government look more to the prestige of th® 
police force than to justice. Now, for the last 27 years, we have got this 
one method of dealing with the terrorist movement. Is it not time t<> 
cry halt and to take stock of the whole situation and see how far this 
terrorist movement has been suppressed by these methods? Is it not time 
for the Government to appoint a Committee, as they did on the last oocasiopi 
when Justice Eowlatt was brought out and to find out the causes which 
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are spreading the movement beyond control, instead of sticking to their 
•only stick, namely, drastic legislation and repression? The Government 
should remember that terrorism is an act of dcs])air. People, who go about, 
with a deadly poison in one hand and a pistol in the other, and face imme- 
diate death, naturally resort to such a thing out of sheer desperation, because 
they feel that there is no remedy for the treatment meted out to their 
country, to them, or their kinsmen or to their families or to the general 
Hindu public at large. Why is this desperation? Why can’t a remedy be 
found? If any remedy can be found for the removal of this desperation, 

I am sure that terrorism will go out of this country. Nobody would 
voluntarily court death; everybody loves his own life more than anything 
else. I appeal to Government to consider carefully why such an act is 
being done by youngmen and women, people highly cultured, people who 
would be ornaments in any so('iety or in any country in the world. Why 
should they court death in this manner, I mean poison in one hand and 
pistol in the other? The Government must remember that an act of 
punishment on an innocent person recoils on them, and that fifty persona 
are converted against Government by one act of injustice. That was shown 
during the last civil disobedience movement. This movement would not 
have been spread to such an extent in 19B0 if the lathi charges and other 
repressive acts had not been resorted to by Government. I ask the Govern- 
ment why they cannot think of other methods for the purpose of suppressing 
the movement. Why cannot they take steps to get the general Hindu 
public of Bengal, who, I must remind the Honourable the Home Member, 
supported the British rule in this country at most critical times and who 
went with the British troops to Peshawar and other places in support of the 
British administration, to co-operate with them — ^the Government should 
consider why they should range themselves against law and order and 
range themselves against the British Government. It is time that the 
Government considered the matter carefully and seriously and not 
launch upon further repressive measures which can only estrange 
the people. If the Honourable Member would require any suggestion 
to bo made in this matter, I \vould ask him first and foremost to give up 
the false idea of prestige and to deal out justice between man and man 
and between the police and the people. Secondly, they should separate 
the Judicial from the Executive functions, and make the High Court all 
powerful in matters judicial; and, thirdly, so far as Bengal is concerned, I 
am constrained to say, remove Mr. Prentice from the administration of the 
Government of Bengal, i 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Rural) : I hope the House will excuse me if my feeble voice docs not reach 
all parts of the House, because I have got an attack of catarrh in my nose. 
I have listened with a very great amount of interest to what was going on on 
the floor of the House with regard to the various measures which have been 
passed and introduced for remedying the terrorist movement in my part ol 
the country. I think it sometimes requires a great deal of courage to call a 
spade a spade because it entails a great moral responsibility and concomittanfi 
risk, but a just and conscientious man would never call a spade — a club or a 
diamond. I really wish that some of the previous speakers who have taken 
part in this debate had been more logical and accurate — am I audible, Mr. 
President? — ^with regard to facts and also had checked their tirade procli- 
vities which are at once aroused as soon as they are in a position to catch. 

E 2 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Hahimtoola) : Honourable 
Member may come to the Front Bench and speak from there to avoid the 
strain. j 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Thank you, Sir. (The Honourable 
Member then came to the Front Bench.) Once they are in a position to 
catch the eye of the President, they forget for the time being the whole 
world and do not care to respect those so much vaunted things as logic, 
consistency, etc. 

As regards the situation in Chittagong, I think nobody in this House is- 
in a better positi m than rnysejf to tell tlie House what has happened there 
and what has been happening there since 1930. I represent that 
constituency, I have got a vast stake, by the grace of God, in 
that part of the country, and 1 am naturally anxious as a 
citizen of that place, that my people should live in peace and harmony and 
not be disturbed by anybody, either the Government or the Congress. I 
do not think it would bo right for me to go in detail with regard to the 
situation which arose on the eve of the Moslem Conference in Chittagong 
in April, 1930, which sat on the 18th April. On the previous night, there 
was a huge raid over three impoi^tant places in that district. Several people 
W'ere killed, and the key positions which connect my part of Bengal with the 
other parts by train were taken off. If the Moslem delegates had not 
crossed that area an hour earlier, I am afraid at least about 40 brilliant 
first class Bengal Moslems would have lost their lives. There have been 
insinuations, clumsy insinuations, against rny people. It has been 
suggested by certain friends in their wisdom that my people arc responsible 
for the raid in 1930. A darker calumny there can never be, because the 
Government of Bengal, especially at that time, wore more or less ca partisan 
administration. In fact, I make bold to say, and I hope the Honourable 
the Home Member wdll excuse me, that in 1930 and even up to now you 
will not find among the C. I. D. officers a single Moslem, and if anybody 
suggests that the Moslems of Chittagong had anything to do wdth that raid 
or any other subsequent happenings, I am certain ho does them a very 
great injustice, because my learned friend, Mr. S. C. Sen, has waxed 
eloquent with regard to the imposition of fines. Certainly that is a special 
matter, but when ray learned friend quoted the percentage of his people and 
my people, I think my people were 82 per cent, of the whole area. If you 
have a curfew order, under whi(;h people could not get out from their houses, 
or liave got to reach their lioiisos by sunset or could not get out of their 
houses before the sun was up, in a place where we are 80 per cent, one 
can easily imagine who are the sufferers. I can assure you that both in 
the town and in the rural areas we were very great sufferers. Our trade has 
gone, practically the whole thing is at a standstill on account of the 
terrorist activities. So, it will not be right for Mr. Sen to say that his 
people are the only sufferers, but if a toll was taken and right conclusion 
was arrived at, it would be found that we Muslims have lost lakhs 
and lakhs. Furthermore?, there was an insinuation that the executive of 
Chittagong sided with the Moslems, and that w’as an indirect cause of 
keeping the terrorist movement alive in that part of the country. We have 
seen recently that there were house searches in the town of Chittagong 
and the Moslems have not escaped from that. This matter was strongly 
agitated by the Muslim Members of the Bengal Legislative Council and what 
I feel is that that was manoeuvred by interested persons to give the 
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Mussalmans a bad name and bring them within the category of barbarous 
offenders, which they are not. 

Now, with regard to my esteemed friend, Professor Sen, he has also 
insinuated that the raid on the Pahartali Institute was perhaps the doing 
of the Mussalmans. I am really surprised to hear that a gentleman of 
Pandit Sen's intelligence should come to that level of insinuation. The 
plain fact is that the Assam Bengal Eaihvay Institute is situated near 
Pahartali station. Pahartali is about four miles West of the Chittagong 
town connected by a first class motor road and the place, where this road 
meets the station on its immediate left, is the Assam Bengal Eailwayj 
works and immediately to the Bast of that works are the quarters of officers 
and along with those officers’ quarters on the hill top are the quarters of 
the clerks in the valley, and on the immediate West of this Institute is the 
Assam Bengal Railway school, and to the immediate North and West are 
the residences of the clerks, mostly up-country and Sikhs, and immediato 
to the North are little elevations of hills. It will not ha I’ight for anybody 
to suggest that it wnll not be possible to commit mischief. They could 
easily come from the West, Bast and North and on the South side there 
being huge workshops. If my friend, Mr. Sen, has suggested that it was 
not in the range of practical possibility of mischief, he must bo wrong. 
It Wfis quite possible for them to do so. The Mussalmnn busii is about 
quarter of a mile on the sea coast which is to the North-West of 
the Institute and the inhabitants are mostly illiterate weavers. T am 
a law-abiding citizen and you must have noticed, Mr. President,- 
that I do not take any partisan view on any matter, but I think 
great mischief is done by over exaggerating thp real facts hero on 
the floor cf the Assembly and printing and broadcasting it in the world. 
If it were possible by any law or regulations ito curb sorne of our 
proclivities here, I think that would be a first class solution of the 
trouble, better than even having autonomy in the provinces. 

Several speakers before me have suggested what were right remedies 
for eradicating this movement. Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury and my 
esteemed friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, have said that only full fledged IJoininioii 
Status will vanish this trouble like dew. Since I joined the Bar in 1920, 

I have had opportunities of working in District Boards, Municipalities, 
Universities and a hundred things like that in public life and, as a 
practising lawyer, 1 feel myself humbly that it will not meet the require- 
ments of the case. The wave of unrest, which has been created, the wave 
of misunderstanding, which is allowed to germinate, is suflicienb even to 
shako any established Government, and my suggestion to the Government 
of India w^ould be to try to scolcli this serpent and then you wnll find the 
situation very much easier. It requires a great amount of coiirago to 
scotch this serpent, but I can assure you, once you allow it to germinate, 
it will becon)e a big giant and it will practically shake the whole fabric 
of society and civilisation. 

You will remember. Mr. President, that during the last part of Mr. Sen’s 
tirade, or rather address, he has tried to bring in the homily of Mr. 
B. 0. Chattorjeo, Leader of the Independent Party in the Bengal Legislative 
Council. While the Bengal Municipal Bill was being discussed, Mr. 
Chatterjee addressed the officials and the Europeans and said: *‘We hcl 7 )ed 
you in 1757. Why don’t you trust us now?” Tha,t is a wrong view to 
take, becaiifse 1757 is past history. Let us live in this country peacefully. 

If we go on raking the sordid past, I am afraid we will turn this wonderful 
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land of ours into a desert. Several friends like Mr. Mitra and Pandit Sen 
have tried tc; show that the executive of the Government of Bengal is in 
a high mood and they are not respecting law and order. As a matter of 
fact, 1 liave tried to defend some of the Ordinance accused while in 
Chittagong and my impression is this, that both tlie District Magistrate 
who is an experienced and sagacious man, and the Commissioner are not 
the people who will do this sort of thing. I know the police also. I am 
certain they will be the last persons in this world to budge an inch against 
law and order. They will never do it. It is absolutely unthinkable. It 
has been said by certain friends that the old District Magistrate of Chittagong 
was a party in the riot which arose after /the death of Khan Bahadur 
Asnnullah. Khan Bahadur Asanullah was a distinguished officer. He was 
murdered by a young man while he was watching a football match in the polo 
ground. As a matter of fact, I was at that time in Simla and immediately 
after I went down, I came to know about the riot which followed the 
death of Asanullah and it was not the result of any premeditated plan, 
but might have been the action of riff raffs who are every where in India. 


With regard to the matter of fine, Mr. President, I have just men- 
tioned that we Mussalraans were the greatest sufferers, in a hundred and 
one ways, and why^ tliere should be such a hue and cry for justly exclud- 
ing us from this line? The latest information, the latest communiqud 
is this that perhaps by that contribution certain parts of the Municipality 
and of the District Board of Chittagong will bo improved, because the 
Government communiqu4 is very clear. I am very sorry that Mr. Sen, 
in his experienced wisdom, thought it proper to mention that certain 
Government officers told him something. In the absence of a name^ 
I am certain nobody in any part of this House will pay any heed to that. 
Sir, because it is always possible to hit one back from behind. If I am 
standing here, and if anybody were to put his knife into me, that won't 
be fair. So if there was really a suggestion by anybody in Calcutta, 
I am certain Mr. Sen would have had the courage of his conviction and 
named him and he sliould not have taken shelter under uny such pretext. 
So, in that view of the matter, I am certain, without meaning any dis- 
respect to my Honourable friend, that perhaps he was not properly 
informed or he must have confused the whole idea; and, of course, the 


Government are sufficiently strong here to defend their officers. Bitter 
attacks have been launched upon Government officers both executive 
and judicial, but may I not pertinently ask my friends this question? 
They are all not taken from Ireland or England, most of them are your 
own people, and what good will it serve if you besmear sand on them? 
Is it consistent with your ery for Indianisation of services? Lastly, the 
very wrong insinuation was made that since 1906 the Government have 
been backing a certain class of people. I reply, certainly not. I 
emphatically deny that [insinuation, because what is the /history? Of 
course, as you know, in 1906 — ^the date of the genesis of teirorism in 
Ben,<?al— perhaps Lord Cur^on in his wisdom thought that certain results 
woufd he achieved bv the Partition of Bengal. But the Bellicose Govern- 
ment of Lord Hardinge, yielded to their request and the Partition was 
reversed. But why bother about that? That is past history. 

Sir, with regard to the clauses of the Bill, I have to say this that 

perhaps there may be a certain force with regard to the con^ntion o 
my friends to right that at one stage when an accused h^ been 
sentenced to a certain term of punishment and he had not a 
appealing to the High Court; but we have the authority of no less a 
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fwTinifn? Honourable the Law Member and if he assures us that 
then Wo stopped. <md the accused’s rights will he well met, 

• J- M So. to sum up. I think this 

js a highly de^rable piece of legislation, and I trust that all of us, not 
e^ceptmg my Honourable friends, Mr. S. C. Sen, Pandit Sen and Mr. 

srBiiTt™h°th,Kr »' 


T> c* (Bombay Central Division; Non-Muhammadan 

itural): Sir, I rise to support the amendment that the Bill be circulated 
for eliciting opinions of the High Courts moved by my friend, Mr S C 
Mitra. Sir my point is, that as the Honourable the Law Member 
explained that the jurisdiction of the chartered High Courts cannot be 
ousted by any legislation passed by this House, but that the High Courts 
that have been established under an Act of this House do not get any 
such privileged position and the Acts of this House will be binding upon 
such High Courts and their power of hearing appeals and revisions can 
be taken away from them by legislation passed in this House. 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter! Sir, I have explained before 
that no such High Court is affected by this Bill. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Besides the chartered High Courts? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The only High Court affected 
is the Calcutta High Court. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madfin Rural) : Is not this Bill confined to Bengal alone? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Certainly, bitt then it might at any time be extended 
to other provinces. If it be confined to Bengal -alone, the question to be 
asked is, why this Bill is being brought in this Assembly and why it should 
not bo passed by the Bengal Legislature? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mltter: Because they cannot do it. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I am rather afraid that at any future date its 
provisions might be extended to other Tresidencies as well. (Sir Muham- 
mad Yakub: “All the Presidency High Courts arc chartered High 
Courts.*’) (^Further interruptions). I am not giving way, and I would 
ask my Honourable friends to allow me to go on. 

Sir, whefnever the Government would require [any such legislation, 
they may come before this House and may repeat the provisions of this 
present legislation and say, “such legislation has already been accepted 
by this very House on a previous occasion and, therefore, it ought to be 
accepted on this occasion also”. Therefore, we have to be very careful 
as to what sort of legislation is allowed to be passed; and, therefore, I 
take this early opportunity of offering my opposition to this Bill here just 
now; and, although the present Bill is confined only to Bengal, I say 
that it ought to be circulated for eliciting the opinions of the High Courts. 
The High Courts’ jurisdiction and powers of revision iire going to be 
affected, although in the present case in Bengal in the first instance, 
but still I say the High Courts as a whole should present their opinions, 
and when these are before this Honourable House, they will furnish a 
very good guide for us to act, and, therefore, I press that the Bill ought 
to be circulated. 
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Then, as regards the provisions of this Bill, although Government do 
not recognize the science of Homceopathy, still in the grappling with 
other ills than bodily ills, they do take advantage of the principles estab- 
lished by Hahnemann. {An Honourable Member: “Curing terrorism by 
terrorism. ’ ’) I am coming to that. Sir, these are very stirring times and 
many people's minds are fixed upon securing more rights under the present 
constitution and under the future constitution. 

In the Congress or outside the Congress, there are two schools of 
thought. One thinks that greater power can be won by means of violence. 
Mahatma Gandhi and his followers arc the supporters of the opposite 
school and they preach non-violence. To the Government both schools 
are equally disagreeable. I do not think they make any difference 
between the two. The violent section is now dubbed the terrorists, 
because Government think that their idea or tlieir mode of operation is 
tr.i strike terror among Government officers and others so that the 
administration of the country would be thrown into confusion. Govern- 
ment equally arc against the non-violent section of the politicians and 
they have very lately passed the Ordinance Bill to put them down. 
This Bill is for the violent section and, in both the cases, the idea is 
to strike terror, terror among the 2)artizanR of violence and also terror 
among the partizans of non-violence. So, the Government have in their 
mind only one sort of remedy. They want to strike terror and whenever 
they have to act in an emergency where legislation is not at hand, they 
proclaim martial law. I shall give the instance which occurred in my 
own province.. At Sholapur, there was a riot and the Government of 
those days at once thought that it was necessary to proclaim martial law 
and as long as the provisions of the martial law were in force, the same 
steps to strike terror were adopted as are now taken in the district of 
Chittagong and other places. But let mo tell the House that the 
proclamation of the martial law and the working of it at Sholapur, 
although it was for a very few days only, have undermined the trust 
of the people of that part of the country in the fairness and justice of 
the British Eaj and they have come to look upon the Kaj as being very 
violent and very cruel. {A Voice: “Everything is fair in love and war.") 
But it is no war. Warring against one's subjects is no war. I am not 
talking of love. To shoot defenceless subjects indiscriminately is no war 
at all. If it is anything, it is butchery. (A Voice : “What about the 
killing of police men?'') That is butchery too. I condemn both. So, 

I feel, Sir, that this homaeopathic remedy may not be of much effect. 
Terrorism is not to bo put down by terrorism. It may go down for a 
time, and people may work more underground, but the spirit will be 
there and Government .will not be able to command the love and offection 
of the people by these methods. Wilh those words, Sir, I support the 
amendment. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : T am sorry, Sir, T cannot suppoi-t my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Miira, in his present motion. I should have very much liked to 
support him if I could do so with reason and propriety. Sir, this Bill 
seeks to remove from the way of the Bengal Council an. insuperable 
difficulty in its design to enact a piece of legislation which, in the circum- 
stances of the case, has been admitted by all reasonable persons to ha 
very necessary. I believe the Bengal Council is more competent to 
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pronounce an opinion on the present matter than my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jadhav, and his supporters. That being the case, it is incumbent 
on my Honourable friends who have moved the amendments and my 
(Honourable friends who have supported them to adduce some solid reasons 
in support of their statements. What are the reasons which have been 
adduced so far? It is said that it is necessary to obtain the opinions of 
the High Courts, especially the opinion of the High Court of Bengal. 
Now, Sir, I ask what is the High Court of Bengal going to say on the 
present matter? The -Bill practically consists of three clauses, clauses 
3, 4 and 5. As regards clause 3, which gives a right of appeal to the 
accused person, there can possibly be no objection to it from anybody 
in this Plouse and no opinion of the High Court would be required on it.: 
As regards clauses 4 and 5, is the Higii Court going to say that they 
are ultra vires of this Legislature? Can you ever expect the High Court 
to pronounce an opinion on a piece of legislation which they themselves 
will have to administer if this Bill becomes an Act? Sir, my experience 
is that more often than not the High Courts would refuse to put them- 
selves in this awkward position and would refuse to pronounce any opinion 
on a Bill like the present one before it bc(‘orncs a law and before a specific 
case has been brought before tlieni for adjudication. Sir, tlie second 
ground adduced is that tlic law has been abused and the law sought to 
be enacted in the present Bill is also liable to be abused. I say, Sir, 
that that is not a ground for holding up this piece of legislation for the 
time it is sought to bo held up by these amendments. That is a ground 
for rejecting the whole Bill, not for circulating it. I, therefore, oppose 
the amendments. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudboria (Calcutta Suburbs : NonrMuliammadan 
Urban) : Sir, 1 rise to oppose this motion. The Bengal Suppression of 
I’errorist Outrages Act — the main legislation — was passed by the Bengal 
Council sometime a,go. There the main principles — the essentials — of 
this legislation have all been accepted in the presence of Honourable 
Members, some of whom were of the Honourable the Mover's ways of 
thinking. The Bengal Council was the proper venue where such a motion 
should have been brought. And I should not wonder that a similarly- 
worded motion had already bepn moved in the Bengal Council and was 
lost. This House is not tlie proper place to consider sucli a proposition 
at this stage of this legislation. This House is not to re-do a thing that 
has already been done up, as I presume all the objections that my 
Honourable friend has set forth were all takcui in tlui llengal Council. 
This Supplementary Bill has come up before us to consider a couple of 
formal matters, because if this Legislature will not adjudge upon them 
forthwith, the law already made on the subject would remain defective, 
and complications would arise in the administration of that law. So, to 
my mind, my Honourable friend's motion intends only delaying of the 
passing of tliis salutary legislation. I say advnscdly salutary^ as there 
can bo no two opinions that such a measure is insistently demanded at 
the present moment in the province of Bengal. liike a cancer terrorism 
has been eating into the vitals of the Bengal administration. Security, 
peace, good-will — those essential factors of good government — havo all 
disappeared before terrorism. In Bengal, the terrorists have rendered 
the administration literally impossible. All sorts of l^cngal public 
servants, high and low, have got cither nervous or unnerved. Law- 
abiding people too cannot make themselves heard and felt anywhere in 
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Bengal for fear of the terrorists. In some places, military has beea 
posted to infuse courage into the dropping spirits of the officials. But 
that is not all and sufficient. Stringent legislation like the main Act is 
necessary to cope with the unheard of and unnatural situation that has 
come into being. All sorts of legislative safeguards, which have hitherto 
served as loopholes or hindrances, have to be temporarily suspended and 
abrogated till present conditions have improved. My Honourable friend 
should not, therefore, strain at a gnat wiien he has already swallowed a 
camel. The big pill has already been swallowed by his compeers in the 
Bengal Legislative Council. My Honourable friend should not refuse to 
.swallow the smaller pill here in this House. I should, therefore, strongly 
advise my Honourable friend to withdraw his motion and let this legisla- 
tion get through smoothly., (Cheers.) 


Mr, B. N. Misra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, perhaps 
Honourable Members may think that I need not speak, because I do not 
know much about 

An Honourable Member: Louder please. 

Mr. B. N. Misra: .... Bengal and that I am not interested in it, 
because I do not come from Bengal. I have read just cursorily some- 
thing about this. When I go through the Bill, I find in clause 3 : 

“An appeal under sub-section (/) shall be presented within thirty days from the 
date of the sentence, etc., ctc.“ 

In the Criminal Procedure Code, if I remember rightly, 60 days is allowed 
for an appeal and 90 days for revision., 

An Honourable Member: Quite the reverse. 

Mr. B. N. Misra: This is because our people have to come from vast 
distances and perhaps the people affected or their relations may not have 
time to travel these long distances and prefer an appeal since they live 
in out-of-way places and I think if they have to w^alk, it will take a 
long time. So this thirty days is, I think, too shor,t a period. This 
Criminal Procedure Code has been in existence for so many years and 
people have got accustomed to this period of sixty days for appeal owing 
to the difficulties of conveyance and other things. We have to consider 
very carefully this curtailing from sixty to thirty days. It will her 
extremely difficult for the relations of these men”^ who may be hanged 
or sentenced to transportation, to come: they may not know at all. 
Prom what we know of this terrorist movement, it is not a public- 
movement; and it may not be knowm to their friends and relatives. In 
some eases these people are away from their homes and their parents 
and relations may noifc know that these so-called crimes have been 
perpetrated by them and they do not know why or how or what happened 
or they may come as amicus curiae to prefer an appeal or assist in the 
conduct of the case; but if the period is curtailed to thirty days, how it 
will be possible for these people to know? These people may have been 
misled : they may be students in Calcutta and, while reading there in the 
colleges, somehow or other they may have been caught in this movement 
or become anarchists. But on nobody's forehead is written that he is an 
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anarchist. A boy might have been misled or he might have been a good 
student: but if he is taken for an anarchist, then he comes imder this 
Bill or law .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: He will not come under this law. 

Mr. Bi N. Misra: Oh, yes. He will come under this Bengal Suppression 
of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill. As I say, there is no caste 
or class written on their foreheads, Muhammadan or Hindu, to show that 
he is such and such a 'person or an anarchist. Can anybody point out 
that he is such and such an anarchist merely by looking at him? This 
is a new definition. You have to spot him: you have to find out whether 
he is an anarchist or not. I am just now reminded of what happened 
some 10 or 12 years ago. There was some Sitaramaraju who was doing 
havoc in Madras — ^not our Mr. Sitaramaraju who sits in front of me — I 
am not talking of him : but some 10 or 15 years ago, what happened was 
this: there was a man called Sitaramaraju and probably there was some 
misunderstanding between this man and his Police Inspector — this man 
was a police constable and probably he had a beautiful wife and the 
Police Inspector cast evil eyes on her and then he appealed to all the 
authorities to help him; but the authorities never helped him or listened 
to him and, therefore, the man became convinced that there was no truth 
or justice in the British Government and, therefore, he became a declared 
anarchist on account of the folly of the Government and their officers. 
Some people become anarchists, because they do not get justice and then 
they come prepared to shoot a man and kill him. That is what we 
read in the papers. So there must be something wrong for which these- 
people take recourse to this. Instead of the Government employing tsome 
C. I. D, officers to find out such acts of folly and stupidity which drive 
these men to anarchism, they simply want to shoot men and kill them. 
This Government, being a wise and powerful and big Government, ought 
to try and find out why these few people — after all they are only o. few 
hundreds or less — ^go and do this sort of thing. They do not try to find 
out as to why these people become anarchists. If the Govem- 
ment are really sincere about the matter, such a powerful 
Government as this Government can very easily find out the causes 
which lead young men to become anarchists. Instead of trying to find out 
the real causes, they simply catch hold of some and hang them by calling 
them anarchists. They do not care to find out the defects and short- 
comings of their own subordinate officers like District Magistrates, Police 
Superintendents and others. Therefore, I feel that the thirty days 
provided here for preferring an appeal is too small a period. Poor people 
who suffer at the hands of the police cannot command aeroplanes or 
special trains. They naturally take a long time to collect the papers and 
get copies of the documents. You cannot prefer an appeal without 
getting a copy of the judgment, and I think the Limitation Act provides 
that time for obtaining a copy of order must be excluded. If you give 
30 days’ time, I think the High Court will have no powers, because you 
will be taking away the beneficial powers given under the Limitation Act 
for obtaining copies and other things. The man concerned may not have 
money or he may have other difficulties. So the period of 30 days provided 
here for preferring an appeal is too small and it should be extended. 

Then, Sir, in clause 5 of this Bill, it is stated that “Notwithstanding- 
the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the time being ia 
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force, or of anything having the force of law'* and so on. I cannot under- 
stand how '‘anything having the force of law" have the force of law. 
(Laughter.) It must be made clear by the Honourable the Law Member. 
I canriot understand how a thing can have the force of law. It is for the 
liaw Member to explain as to what he means by the expression "or of 
anything having the force of law", how\a thing can have the force of 
law, I cannot understand. (Laughter.) After all, the anarchist movement 
is not such a movement as the movement of the Law Member and the 
Home Member (Laughter), and, therefore, I cannot understand what is 
meant by a thing having the force of law. As I was saying in the 
beginning that 90 days are allowed for revision in appeal cases .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Member is repeating himself., 

I 

Mr. B. N, Misra: I am merely pointing out the difficulties of the 
people who will be affected by this measure. Government merely catch 
hold of some people and hang them; they merely give a dog a bad name 
and hang it; similarly they catch a man and call him an anarchist. 

An Honourable Member: How many times have you given this 
reference ? 

‘ . . . 

Mr. B. N. Misra: I think my friends are somewhat impatient, and so I 
ehall not be very long.^ 

An Honourable Member: No, no. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: It is a pleasure to listen to you. 

Mr. B. N. Misra: Sir, I support the motion of my friend, Mr. Mitra, 
for circulation. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, as 
I like the people of Bengal and their province, so I have great sympathy 
for them. I am really sorry to find that the terrorists are sucking the 
blood of the Bengalis, and destroying the prosperity and peace in Bengal. 
I am suiprised to see that while some Honourable Members admit that 
they are against the ttnTorist movement, yet they generally try to oppose 
any measure which is brought forward in this House to check the terrorist 
activities. I cannot understand this kind of mentality. I come from a 
province where plain speaking is considered to be much better than 
hypocrisy. I would have appreciated the force of the arguments of my 
Honourable friends if they had stood up and said that the terrorist 
movement was a very good thing and that it was useful politically in the 
interests of India, and then they could have advanced any arguments 
against any measure brought before this House; but I cannot understand 
how when in one moment thev say that they are opposed to the 
terrorist movement but, in another moment, many of them directly 
support that movement by putting forward lots of amendments in order 
to make the Bill ineffective or by providing so many loopholes under 
many excuses and generally in the name of curtailing the powers of the 
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High Court, and sometimes complaining about the police and so make the 
mask of their arguments so thin that any sensible man can understand 
what is behind the mind of those who resort to putting forward these 
amendinents and many other objections. No reasonable man in this Houso 
can believe that our able Law Member is against the powers of the High 
Court .... 

An Honourable Member: Of Calcutta. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: .... not only of Calcutta, but 
of any High Court. He is an eminent lawyer. He has been brought up 
in that atmosphere. Therefore, it is hfirdly fair for people with lesser 
experience and having much less legal knowledge, with much less patriotism 
to say that the Law Member is for the curtailment of the powers of tho 
High Courts, or that he is doing a lot of injustice to the Bengalees or 
he is going to ruin his province. 1 

An Honourable Member He is a Bengal man. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : That fact is too well known to every* 
body here. The difference only is this. He holds a position of responsibility for 
maintaining law and order. He treats everything equally whether the law 
and order is broken by a Hindu, or by a Muslim, or a Sikh or anyBbdy else. 
But those, who have not got the responsibility at all and have got a different 
atmosphere in which to move, have to please their constituencies, they have 
to look to their future votes in the elections. They have to show to the 
public how gallantly they have fought against the/ Government for them. 1 
do not blame them for it, because that is the only proper channel for them 
to show their work to the public. But, after all, wo have a greater duty 
than that. If we go on directly or indirectly supporting tho terrorist move- 
ment, wdiat would be the result? Do the iFIonourable Members think that 
any Government will leave the country into the hands of the terrorists? No 
Government on earth can or will do that. It is wrong to think so, if one 
thinks why all the i)revious measures have not been very successful against 
tho terrorists. The cause of their failure was because those measures were 
weak, and if the present measure does not succeed, it means it is not quite 
sufficiently strong. If the opposition becomes stronger, the Government have 
to become stronger still. If Honourable Members ask that this Bill should 
be given up, let them suggest a better and stronger measure for eradicating 
this evil, but it is no use saying, be lenient, be lenient, be lenient. We 
have seen the results of that policy in Lord Irwin's time. He went to the 
extreme limits of leniency, but terrorism did not stop. It grew more and 
more. It is no pleasure to tease somebody or ruin some class o? His 
Majesty's subjects that the Home Member or the Law Member brings up 
such a measure as this. It has been forced on them. It is not a pleasure 
for the doctor to cut out a limb of his patient. He does it only when 
according to the medical science ho feels that ho must cut out the limb m 
order to save the life of the man. Wc have to make the executive strong 
enough to stop the terrorist activities. 

I sec one point always stressed by the lawyers about the powers of the 
High Courts. I must tell them that the maintenance of law and order does 
not only depend upon tlie High Court; it depends much more upon the 
executive, and the two arms of the executive arc the military and the police. 
For instance, if a judge passes an order, it "will have to he enforced l3y the 
executive. You may have 3,000 first class good judges of High Courts, but 
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will they go to every town and every village and every street to enforce their 
orders? Sir, the Government is just like a human machinery. You do not 
like a good brain without a good stomach. 

An Honourable Member: Cat off the head. , 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Those persons who do not wish to see 
a strong Government — let them commit suicide, so much the better Truly 
speaking, it is not the Government that are bringing this measure; it is the 
terrorists themselves who are coui*ting such measures. If terrorism becomes 
more strong, then Government will be compelled to bring in stronger 
measures to combat that. {An Honourable Member: “What can you think 
of stronger than ihis?“) (Another Honourable Member.: “Martial Law.“) 
Whatever that may be, it de]’en(ls upon the necessity and the occasion, 
and the judgment of that rests with the Government and not with irres- 
ponsible people. Sir, the present measure is a very useful one for 
eradicating the evil of terrorism from the province of Bengal. Therefore, 
I wish to support the Bill and oppose the amendments. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : I do not propose to go at this stage into the labyrinthine 
intricacies of legal arguments. The Honourable gentleman who just 
-concluded his speech made a reference to a responsible Government and to 
an “irresponsible”, ho did not say, Opposition, but that is perhaps what he 
meant. All we are concerned wdth here is to put up a fight, as I believe 
every Opposition in every Parliament is entitled to put up a fight, against 
the invasion by Government of certain legal rights which have been 
enjoyed hitherto. I do not for a moment deny that the more spacious 
discussion on the wider issues have taken place in the Provincial Council, 
but the responsibility for widening the field of discussion here rests entirely 
with the Honourable the Mover of this Bill himself who need not unneces- 
sarily have dragged us over a wider range. He could have confined himself 
to the legal issue and left the terrorists alone. No one on this side of 
the House is in sympathy with terror. Everybody wants to extirpate 
terror, but when you want to extirpate terror, you need not at the same 
time attempt the extirpation of certain of the legal proceedings which have 
been in pra<^tice hitherto. But that controversy would rage at a later 
stage when clause 5 of the Bill is taken up which excludes the interference 
of Courts with proceedings under the Local Act. I do not believe the 
Honourable gentlemen who have moved the amendments in regard to 
circulation, whether by referring it to the High Courts, as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, wanted, or circulating it in the sense in which my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Sen, wanted — do not believe that they would 
press those amendments to a division, for after the observations made by 
Mr. S. C. -S’en, it is pretty clear that such a pressing of the amendments 
to a division would become superfluous. We admit that clause 3 of the 
Bill is a salutary one. Nobody on this side of the House has objected to 
clause 3. As pointed out in the Notes on Clauses, this clape now supple- 
ments certain provisions by providing for appeal to the High Court in all 
cases in the Presidency-town of Calcutta where there is no Court of 
Session, and for appeals in the mufassil in the more serious cases. ^ But 
our controversy would be when clause 5 of the Bill is taken up, which I 
believe will be pressed to a division. With these few words I conclude my 
observations. | 
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Some Honourable Members: Let the question be now put. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahirntoola) : I accept the 
closure. The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Sir, I need not delay the House by 
arguing at any length the (question of the amendments that have been put 
forward for circulation of the Bill. I have the great advantage of having 
support for my view from both sides of the House. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Anklesaria, argued very effectively that tliere was no necessity 
and no advantage in circulating this Bill to High Courts and it has bden 
admitted frankly on the other side by my Honourable friend, Mr. Sen, and 
just now by the Honourable the Deputy Leader of the Nationalist Party that 
in fact it would serve no useful purj>ose. The powers which the Bengal 
Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act is replacing come to an end at the 
end of this year and, therefore, the supplementary powers which we require 
for the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act are required by the 
end of this year. It is quite obvious that no motion for circulation would 
meet those conditions, and that the further discussion of this Bill would 
have to be prolonged far into the next S’ession. 1 

It is also unnecessary for me, I think, to deal with certain suggestions 
that were made at an earlier stage of the debate which, I must confess I did 
not quite understand, that this measure curtailed or interfered with the right 
of appeal. As my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, has just now pointed 
out to the House, the measure on the contrary provides an appeal which 
otherwise would not be possible, namely, an appeal to the High Court. 1 
must, however, say something about the speech delivered this morning 
by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen. I think that the Honourable Member 
endeavoured both to minimise the activities of the terrorists and to suggest 
that the Government were responsible for such activities as did take place. 
His first saying was that Government smell terrorism everywhere. Well, 
Sir, I think the Honourable Member must be deficient not only in the sense 
of smell, but in all the five senses if he Js not aware of the long catalogue 
of outrages which have characterised the terrorist movement. It is no 
question of the Government's smelling terrorism, but terrorism obtrudes 
itself upon the attention of every reasonable person. Apparently, however, 
it does not obtrude itself on the attention of the Honourable Member. So 
indifferent is he to the activities of the terrorists that he was actually under 
the impression that the shocking outrage at Pahartali involved no casualty. 
I have looked up the facts. Actually on that occasion one woman was 
killed, ten persons were seriously injured, three of them being women and 
seven men, and three others were slightly injured. And yet that outrage 
had apparently escaped the notice of the Honourable Member. He assured 
us at the beginning of his speech that he had no sympathy with terrorism. 
I think. Sir, it needs no assurance to show us that he has no sympathy 
with the victims of terrorism. Then, Sir, his second statement was that 
terrorism begets terrorism and by that he apparently intended to indicate 
that it was only the actions of Government which drove the terrorists to 
these outrages. That, Sir, appears to me to be an amazing inversion of the 
facts and I should like to illustrate that by an example, w^hich he himself 
gave, tho chain of incidents that happened at Chittagong. The first was a 
very daring and effective raid which was made in April, 1930, by a large 
band of revolutionaries on the armoury at Chittagong, It was made at 
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a time when the Government of Bengal had recently allowed part of their 
special powers against the terrorists to lapse. It was made within a month 
of the lapsing of those powers. Surely the Honourable Member does not 
suggest that this was done in retaliation for action taken by the Government. 
And then wc come on, in August, 1931, to certain deplorable events on 
which the Honourable Member has laid great stress. There were certain 
excesses committed. That has been admitted by the Government and the 
Government have no wish to condone them. But, again, what led up te 
that? It is well known that a very popular Police Inspector, Inspector 
Asanullah, was brutally murdered at a football match and that was too 
mileh for the discipline of some of the officers of Government. Then, in 
;&eptember, 1932, came this Pahartali outrage. Does the Honourable 
Member really suggest that that was in retaliation for what happened at 
Chittagong over a year before in August, 1931? Once the facts are 
examined, the theory breaks down completely. , 

Now, Sir, I pass on to the observations of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Sen. He gave us a long history of the terrorist movement and the 
lesson he sought to draw was that the length of that movement proved that 
our methods had not been successful and that wc must seek new methods. 
My answ'cr is this. Those methods have at any rate kept the terrorist 
movement within bounds and there have been times when it has practically 
ceased. As I read the history of that movement, what has happened is 
that whenever the precautions have been relaxed, the movement has re- 
vived. That was markedly tlie case in the years immediately preceding 
that outrage in Chittagong which I just mentioned in 1930, from which 
point the present revival of the terrorist movement may bo dated. For 
some two or three years before that, the action of Government had been 
steadily and deliberately relaxed and, just when that policy was very 
nearly completed, came this big revival of the terrorist movement. That, 
Sir, may suggest to the House that we cannot afford to relax our precau- 
tions. And, after all, what other remedy is there? The Honourable 
Member attempted to suggest something. Hlo said, “why not have an 
inquiry, why not have another Powlatt Committee?*' But, Sir, the work 
of inquiry has already been done by that very Kowlatt Committee. That 
was precisely why the Bowlatt Committee was appointed. They went 
most elaborately into the causes and the mentality, as well as the remedies 
for that terrorist movement, and actually our present policy is based on 
file recommendations of the Bowlatt Committee. The Honourable 
Member finally was driven to state what I cannot help looking upon as 
very insignificant and inadequate causes to account for this terrorist move- 
ment. He suggested three things, I think, the removal of which might 
bring it to an end or bring about an improvement. One was that Govern- 
ment should not consider its prestige. Does the Honourable Member 
really consider it a matter of prestige that Government should take action 
when its officers are murdered? Then the second was that wo should 
separate the Executive and the Judicial. Well, I find it difficult to believe 
that the terrorists oro interested in such matters as the separation of the 
judicial and the executive functions. Their minds move on much wider 
lines. They think, if T may say so, far more vigoronslv than the Honour- 
able Member who puts forward these suggestions. They have a wider 
ambition. They are not going to be satisfied with the separation of the 
Judicial from the Executive. In the third place, I think my Honourable 
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friend suggested tiiut if a particular olticer of Grovermnent were not in his 
place, the terrorists would be placated. .Well, bir, the reputation of 
Mr. IM't^ntice requires no defence. But 1 would suggest to my Honourable 
friend that tJioso again are not the kind of causes of this terrorist niove- 
nicjiit. Wc liavo to go far deeper than that. These men are, in fact, 
devoted to tlieir cause, wrongly devoted to their cause no doubt, but they 
mh.*, as far as 1 can judge, deeply devoted to their cause, and it is a matter 
(if groat difficulty, and 1 am afraid it wuU bo question of a very long period 
before we can root out this terrorist movement and this terrorist mentality. 
Now, tlie riengal Council, who knew the facts, passed this Bill by a large 
majority. We are not really sitting in judgment on what they did. We 
are merely discussing a small measure which supplements theirs. Sit, 
tliis terrorism is a poisonous growtli which must be rooted out, and we are 
bound to give the Oovernment of Bengal all the assistance they require in 
rooting it out. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. Pregident (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 'Rabimtoola) : The question 
is; 

‘That the Bill l)o oirciilnteH for the ]iui*poRc of olieitiiifr opinion thereon by 
the 31st of January, 1933.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President C^he Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
m ; • . ' 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of elicitiinr opiiiioti of the various 
High Courts in India by the end of Peceinber, 1932.“ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 

’fl ! 

“That the Bill to supplement the Bengal Suppiession of Terrorist Outrages Act, 
1932. he taken into consideration.*' 

The motion w’'as adopted. 

Clauses 2 and B were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Tlirahim Rahimtoola) ; The question 
is; 

“That clause 4 do stand part of the Bill.** 

Mr. Sen. 


Mr. 8. 0. Sen: Sir. I move; 

“That clause 4 of the Bill he omitted.** 

The Bengal Government have adopted section 19 of the Bengal Act. 
Now, if their adoption is valid and within their powfer, T do not see why 
we should interfere with that. If, however, that is beyond their power, 

F 
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I do not see why we should validate the same. Now, what is tiie power 
conferred by section 19: 

“Except as provided in this Chapter, no proceeding or order purporting to be 
taken or made under this Chapter shall be called in question by a Court and no 
civil or criminal proceedings shall be instituted against any person for an^ act 
in good faith done or intended to be done under this Chapter.** 

Sir, this provision gives an indemnity to the Government officials men- 
tioned in the Act from all consequences of their action whether they may 
be.,, excesses or ultra vires. The Honourable the Home Member, when 
introducing the Ordinance Bill, I tbint, admitted that there were certain 
cases of excesses, and with regard to the catalogue of excesses which were 
put forward before him by some of the speakers on that occasion, he told 
the House that he also had treasured extracts from other sources to show 
that excesses had been committed by the people also. T fully admit that, 
Sir. but the excesses committed by the people are to be punished and were 
punished, but what about the excesses committed by his own Department, 
by the police or by other Government officials? Has any action been 
taken against them, or is there any possibility of any action being taken 
against them? T admit, there have been excesses committed by the 
people, and such excesses have been or are liable to be punished, but what 
about the punishment of officials who, as the Honourable the Horae Mem- 
ber himself admitted, had also committed excesses? That is the point 
which goes to the root of this clause. If you have a clause like this on the 
Statute, it is a sort of a premium for the subordinate officials to go wrong. 
They know that they cannot be hauled up; they cannot be punished in a 
Court of law and, therefore, they act with a sense of irresponsibility which 
is very peculiar in this country. My friend, Mr. Mitra, quoted the other 
day certain excesses committed by the punitive police at Midnapore. T 
do not think the Honourable the Home Member was cognizant of those 
excesses nor could he deny them. All the same. T would ask him what 
steps have Government taken in connection with those excesses? Were 
those men punished? No. The Government keep their mind open and 
never look at these things. Tf you have a clause like this, it is bound 
to re-act on the Government themselves. Moreover, a provision iiKe tnih 
was in the Ordinance and, since then, certain safeguards have neen adaea 
to the Bengal Act. What about those safeguards? If they are not acted 
upon and if they are disregarded by the executive, what would happen? 
Nohodv can take action against the police and those persons who wilfully 
safeguards have been put forward. The proviso to section 4 of the Bengal 
disregard these safeguards? Sir. T will mention the clauses in which such 
Act was not in the Ordinance: 

“Provided also that the land or building — 

(а) shall not be so utilised as to wound the religious feelings of the owner 

or of the persons who were in occupation when possession was taken; and 

(б) shall not, as far as practicable, be so utilized as to interfere with access 

to any place of worship situated in or contiguous to the land or 
building.^ 

Supposing this safeguard, which was put by the Bengal Council, wrb 
disregarded by the District Magistrate or by Us subordinates, what would 
happen then? May 1 ask the Honouridble the Home Member if there is 
any remedy for the owner to ven^ate his grievance and, if so, whgraV 
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Section 19 debars Ills taking any action. Then, again, Sir, 1 would refgr 
the Honourable the Home Member to the proviso to section 11 ; 

“Provided that before passiug any oi’der under tliis section, the iJisirict Magistrate 
shall satisfy himself that such order is uot of a harassing or huiniliaUng nature 
or incompatible with the ability or position in life of the person concerned,*’ 

That is a very important proviso. We have known ol cases during thg 
I’artition days when respectable zamindars were made special constables. 
Even now, if 1 remember aright, some of the respectable pleaders of 
jNoakhali were appointed special constables for the purpose of accompany- 
ing a postal peon from door to door. That was the order given by the 
District Magistrate of Comilla and, if I remember aright, similar orders 
were passed also on certain respective inhabitants in some other parts of 
the country. To avoid all those diiheuities, this clause has been added. 
Now, supposing the District Magistrate is to disregard this clause, wh©r© 
is the man to go toV Of course, under Oiminal Prucedurc Code, when 
a person is appointed a special constable, tlie man can go before the High 
•Court and that was done during the Partition days. But now you are 
debarring the High Court also from taking any cognizance of such a mat^r 
as this. How is that to be remedied? I appe^ to the Honourable the 
Home Member to consider this matter and then to say what remedy that 
man has. He will say : the District Magistrate cannot do all these things. 
1 know the Civil Service is considered to be infallible — next to God it is 
infallible — but w'e do not believe that. Then, Sir, section 14 also provides 
for safeguards. There it is said: 

“Jf any perjion di«obey8 or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, 
the authority, which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition, 
may take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessarv to give effect 
thereto, but shall not in any case inflict more harm than is necessary for such 
purpose.*’ 

Supposing more harm is done, what would be the remedy? Of course, it 
is a very debatable point whether more barm has been done or not, but 
there is such a thing also in the Indian Penal Code as regard? private 
defence by a person and it is there stated tliat be shall not use more force 
than is necessary. Here also he cannot do more harm than is necessary. 
1 know of cases in Calcutta where, because the inmates of the house were 
sleeping, the police got on to the top and broke all the sashes that they 
could find. Sir, what is the remedy wliich the Home Member suggests," 
should be given to the man if these safeguards are not complied with? 
Then, Sir, I come to clause 16, the proviso of which is very important. 
It says: 

“The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fino : 

Provided that such exemption shall not be based upon communal or racial 
conaiderations. ” 

This clause is very very important. Supposing that is done, what is the 
remedy? I would ask the Honourable the Home Member to tell me if 
there is any remedy open to me to protest against that order? None 
whatever. I will also ask the Home Member in all seriousness whether he 
considers that such a section should be on the Statute-book at all? Sir, 
the Honourable the Home Member's objection to the interference by Civil 
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Courts is, as stated him at the time when ho introduced the Dill, as 
follows: 

“The next pruvisiuii, clause 4, extends the eh'ect ol sccilun 19 ul‘ the local Act. 
The Jieiigul Uuuncii^ in passing their Act, i'elt it necessary to provide that orders 
made under the emergency powers which are conferred by the first pa<rt of the 
Act should not be called in question by any Court, and f think it is obvious that 
if these powers arc to be effective, they caiinut be made subject to injunctions of 
the Courts.*’ 

I do not know in what sense the word “iuj unctions ” has been used by the 
Home Member. Hoes he mean the legal injunetion, an injunction issued 
by a Court to restrain a public ofheer from doing certain things which 
under this Act he is authorised to do? If that is so, 1 do not think that 
his appreiierision has any value whatever. These arc ail executive actions 
provided for in this section and, ag pointed out by the Honourable the Law 
Member, the other day, from the judgment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, no 
Court can interfere with executive actions of an executive officer. Sir, 
under these circumstances, I submit, ohat a provision like tliis is contrary 
to morality, contrary to law and contrary lo (iommonseiisc. I move my 
amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sii Jbrahim liahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That clause 4 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: sir, my Honourable friend, Mi. 
Sen addressed thi^ House as if clause 19 of the Bengal Act were before 
this House, and ail his argu incuts were addressed to that point. I shall 
show presently tliat liis argument would lead to an anomaly. Section 19 
wo cannot touch, because it has been passed by the Bengal Council . . . 

I j 

!Ur. S. C. Sen: But we can refuse to validate. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: What is the dfect oi section ID? 
The effect is that if any cause of action arises in the districts, then, by 
virtue of section 19, thei'e is no I’einedy I put it baldly like that. 

Mr. S. C. Sen: 1 fully appreciate that. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: If all the cases, wliich my friend 
cited, arose in the districts, then, as it is, there is no remedy. My friend 
asks, if the safeguards under section 4 or 1 1 or 15 were disregarded, what 
answer has the Home MeTnl)er? VVTiat remedy is there? After the passing 
of the Jk'ngal Act, if the acts were done in good hiitli. tlu'i’e is no remedy 
so far as the districts are concerned. We are not doing anything here to 
shut out remedy which is otherwise available. What we are at present doing 
is this : we are e.xteuding section ID to Ou' town of Calcutta: that is all: 
Section ID bars the jurisdiction of Civil ('ourts. It is an indemnity section 
providing that nc proceeding or action shall lie against an officer acting in 
good faith. My friend all the time ignored those significant words in section 
19 — ^the action must be in good faith. Tf the action be not in good faith, 
the protection under section 19 is not available. If the protection, which 
section 19 gives to the officiu’s in tlu' districts, l)(‘ not extended to officers 
in the Presidency -town of (Calcutta, then, if the cause of action arose in 
Calcutta, a suit or proceeding would lie in the High Court. The Local 
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Council had no jurisdiction to deal with the uiatter; and that is stated in 
the Statement of Objects and lieasons: 

“Section 19 of tlie i^ocul Act (Bar of jurisdiction in certain matters) cannot 
iiflect the jurisdiction of the High Court. This clause of the Bill extends the bar 
of jurisdiction to the High Court also.’* 

To friend’s illustrations as regards llie disregard of safeguards or 
excesses by the police and so on, my short answer is this, that if the act is 
not done in good faith- there is no pi'otection. All remedies under the 
ordinary lav; are available to the aggrieved person. If the act is done in 
good faitli, section 19 gives protection in the districts; and clause 4 purports 
to extend that protection tcj olficers in Calcutta. Sii*, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: bir, perliaps being a layman 1 failed to 
catch the exact import of this mystic clause. It has now bccai made 
clear by the Honourable the Jjaw Member that this Bill i)rovides some 
remedy so far as Calcutta is (*onceni(;d : for the districT there is absolutely 
no remedy. In other words, they rest entirely on the. mercy of tlie police. 
When wo remember that there' are rt'tiefcionarv papers in this (country, 
like the Statcaman conducted by my Hionourablo friend, Mr. Arthur 
^loore, we have reasons to believe that the police may be encouraged 
in acts of violence in some cases. I shall only present this House with . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Ealiimtoola) : Has the 
Honourable Member realised wliat tlie issue before the House is? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: ^es, Sir. 

Mr. President (Tlie HonourahU' Sir Ibrahim liahimtoola) : What is it? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I find that these are meant to he executive 
acts .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Kahiintoola) : Tliat is 
what the Chair thought. ; the Honourable ^lembcr has not. realised tlie 
real issue before the House. The Bengal Council lias given indemnity 
for acts throughout the wliolc of Bengal. 'I’liis clause pro})oses to extend 
that indemnity to the town of (yalentta. 1'liat is the issue, and it the 
Honourable Member has aiiytliing to say on that issue, ohji'cting to its 
(.extension to Cahmttu, or anything of that kind, hv, would he relevant, 
not otherwise. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Vos; my poiiit is that these acts arc 
exi ended to (\alcntta also .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Proiiosed 
to he extended. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: .... and so far as (hilcutta is concerned, 
llicse acts arc to be regarded as I'xecntivo acts and there is no remedy. 
We have read about the divint' right of kings, hut we have not yet heard 
about till' divine right of the police or of the Magistrate. 1'his amounts 
to saving that the police can do no wrong. In the circumstances, 1 
think the original Act is most atrocious and what this clause wants to 
do is to extend that Act to Calcutta also. Therefore. I want to omit 
this clause. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, Mr. Sen in his very lucid speech gave all ihe 
arguments lor the deletion of this clause. In reply to him all tliat I 
could understand the Law Member to say is that because the Government 
of India think that the Local Government had no power to enact such a 
law for the City of Calcutta, it is required to have it passed by this House. 
Now, putting his argument at the highest, it is said because some law for 
which we have heard no explanation has been enacted for the rest of the 
province — ^why, such a law may be immoral, there may not be any 
justification for it to be extended to the City of Calcutta .... 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I emphasised good faith. 


Mr. S. C. Mitra: My argument is that Mr. Sen narrated several cases, 
provision for wliich has been made in the Bengal Act itself. If those 
things are not adhered to or not followed by officers, what are the remedies 
of the aggrieved party? To that question 1 think the Honourable the Law 
Member has not replied. He merely said that if a man does anything 
in good faith, lie is justified to do any kind of wrong; he can forfeit a 
man’s property; he can search or detain a man wrongly; he need not 
follow the rules embodied by Government in their own laws; he can ride 
rough shod over everything* pi-ovided there is the one element of good 
faith; and that is the reason why we said earlier in this debate that 
this law was even worse than martial law. There is a law of indemnity 
passed later on and officers know that they run a risk before the 1^ of 
indemnity is passed where the whole question may bo discussed. Here 
before we enact a law. wc tack it with indemnity clauseB thus 
all the people reckless. They have only to say that they 

faith, and then the jurisdiction of the Courts, both civil and 

^ criminal, Is ousted .... 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Mere assertion of good faith 
will not do; it must be good faith. 


Hr S 0. Mitra; Mv difficultv is this. 'I’lie Courts will hold, this being 
an executive order under the, law, they have no jurisdiction. If they enter 
into the merits of the case, then only the question of good faith will wise. 
As a matter of practice, the Court.s will be nnwiling, kTtbo 

of this Bill, even to entertain any such application whether it « m 
n-.ture of a civil or criminal remedy. That is the reason why, though 
w cannot go into the merits of the Act passed by the Bengal Council, 
we should not, with our eyes open extend it to the I 

though it has no justification on its own strength. For these reasons 
support Mr. Sen’s amendment. 

• The Honourable Mr. H. O. BWg: My Honourable ^lleague, the Law 
Member,’ hds clearly explained the practical effect of this ® 

T do not think T need add anything to what he said. ^ _ 

sav this with reference to what my friend, Mr. Sen, has said. He ga . 
!is an illustration of his argument, the proviso to section 11 . 

MaSSS** of a harS’oX«nkdi»g 

nature 
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That, 1 think, affords a good example of a case in which one cannot 
really, if these provisions are to be effective at all, allow a 
Civil Court to hold an inquiry which might extend over six weeks or 
two months as to wheteher a proposed order was of a humiliating nature 
or not, because in the meantime the executive will be paralysed. It 
seems to me. Sir, it will be impossible in the case of executive orders 
of this character which are, I would remind the House, intended to meet 
very special conditions, and only applied in particular areas where the 
terrorist movement is particularly active, it is, to my mind, impossible 
in the case of executive orders of this kind, to allow references and long 
arguments before Civil Courts., 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eiihimtoola) : The question 
which I have now to put is: 

“That clause 4 of the Bill be omitted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The question 
is: 


“That clause 4 do stand part of the Bill.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday; 
the 14th December, 1932., 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday^ 14th December^ 1932, 


The Assembly met in -the Assembly Chamber of the Council BTouse at 
Eleven of tho Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Combination ov certain Companies dealing in Petroi. 

1664. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Sardar Sant Sinejh) : Are 
Government aware that Burma Shell i« a combination of the Burma Oil 
Go., and the Asiatic Petroleum Co., who represent the Royal Dutch or 
Shell Group and are drawin" all their supplies of kerosene oil from Burma? 
If so, is it a fact that the difference in duty and excise is one anna per 
f^allon? Are Government aware that they are lo&nng in customs one anna 
per gallon in all business which should have been Asiatic Petroleum 
Company's? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster! The Government are aware that 
Iho Burma Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Company of India took over 
the marketing organisations in India of the Burma Oil Company, and the 
Asiatic Petroleum Company (India), w’^hich latter had previously been the 
marketing organisation of the Royal Dutch-Shell Group; but they have no 
information on tho question whether tho Burma Shell Company is drawing 
all its supplies of kerosene oil from Burma. : 

I do not follow tho purport of the Honourable Member's other questions. 
It is only natural that India's consumption of kerosene should be largely 
met from supplies produced in India and which therefore have only paid tho 
excise duty. I do not see how this can be described as a loss, nor how 
the agency, through which the kerosene is sold, affects the position. 

Tho difference between the rate of excise duty and that of customs 
duty on kerosene is llj pies, not 1 anna, j 


Prices of Kerosene and Petrol. 

1665. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh): Are 
Government aware that the prices of kerosene and petrol have been brought 
down only in such places where new Indian companies (National Petroleum 
Co., and the Western India Oil Distributing Co.) have placed their products 
in the market? Are Government also aware that the prices in other 
places have in certain cases gone up?, 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: The Government of India are not 
iu possession of complete information on the subject. 

( 3146 ) 
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Price of PStrol in India. 

1666. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh): Is it a fact 
that the price of petrol was raised by six pies by all petrol companies 15 days 
before the arrival of the Western India Oil Distributing Co. *s first con- 
signment? Do Goveriimcut propose to inquire into the causes that led 
to the raising of the prices throughout India and will Government lay the 
result of their investigation on the table of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, the reply 
is in the negative. 

Annual Dividend declared by certain Oil Companies. 

1667. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh) : Are Govern- 
ment aware of the annual dividend declared by the Burma Oil Co.. 
Standard Oil Co., Shell Group and the I. B. P. during the years 1929, 
1930 and 1931? If so, will Government kindly state the same? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I lay on the table a statement 
showing the information asked for by the Honourable Member so far as 
it is available. 


Statement showing the dividend declared hy certain Oil Companies during the years 1929, 

1930 and 1931. 


Name of Company. 


Year. 

Dividend. 

Burma Oil Co., Ltd. , 

. 

• 1929 

30% 



1930 

22*% 



1931 

17*% 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) • 

• 

1929 

7*% 



1930 

8% 



1931 

Kot available. 

Royal Dutch .... 

. 

. 1929 

24% 



1930 

17% 



1931 

6% 

I. P. B. . ’ . 


, Not available. 



Combination of certain Companies dealing in Petrol. 

1668. *Mr. S. C. Mitra (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh) : Have Govern- 
ment commenced investigation into the question whether the oil companies 
have a combine or not as promised by them in reply to my starred question 
No. 159 of the 8th September, 1932? If so, when is the inquiry likely 
tqfbe completed? 

I 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Yes; an inquiry is being made 
it is not possible to state by what date it will be completed. 
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Price of Petrol in India. 

1669. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on bclnalf of Sjirdar Sant Singh) : (a) Are 
Government aware that Hussian petrol arrives c. u /. in Indian ports at 0-2-9 
per gallon, and the duty being 0-10-0 per gallon, the cost price would be 
0-12-9 per gallon? Do Government propose to make inquiries if it is so? 

(h) If the result of the inquiry confirms the above price, are Govern- 
ment prepared to take measures to control the price of petrol at about 
Es. 1-2-0 per gallon at the main ports leaving a substantial margin of profits 
for the company, besides dealers* commission? 

(c) Are Government prepared to control the price of kerosene on the 
same basis as above in order to relieve the poor consumer? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) The Government of India 
understand that the price of Eussian petrol in Indian ports is said to be 
2 annas 9 pies per gallon c. ?. /. They have no definite information in 
the matter and do not consider that it would be possible to verify by 
enquiry whether this is an economic price.. 

(b) and (c). No. 


Railway Mail Service Divisions of the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

1670. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon) : 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state how many Divisions there arc in 
the Railway Mail Service branch in the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

(b) Is it a fact that the gradation list of tho Railway Mail Service is 
entirely separate from the Post Office and promotions, etc., are made in 
each branch separately? 

(c) Is it a fact that all the Railway Mail Service Divisions in India 
are in the charge of Non-Muslim Superintendents, almost all of whom 
are Hindus ? 

(d) If so, are Government prepared to issue immediate orders to the 
effect that at least one Railway Mail Service Division in each Circle should 
be placed in charge of a Muslim Superintendent? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 15. ' 

(h) Yes ; but the Gradation List does not include the posts of Superinten- 
dents of the Railway Mail Service who arc on the same list as 
Superintendents of the Post Office, i 

(c) Yes. . 

(d) Government are not prepared to take the action suggested since 
as has been frequently pointed out such postings are not made solely on 
communal considerations. 


Posting of Muslim Superintendents to certain Railway Mail 

Service Divisions. 

1671. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon) : 
(a) Is it a fact that the Railway Mail Service “A’* and “D** Divimons 
have alwavs had Hindu Superintendents and that the Muslims have been 
asking that they should have a Muslim Superi^endent? Similarly are 
Government awkre that the “J” Division had a Hmdu Superintendent for 
years together? ' 

A 2 
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(b) Are Government prepared to post Muslim Superintendents to these 
Divisions immediately ? 

I 

» 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) As regards the first part of the 
question, the facts are not as stated by the Honourable Member nor 
are Government able to trace any representations from Muslims on the 
subject. I 

As regards the second part, during the last 11 years the Division 
has been in charge of Hindu Superintendents for six years and of a 
Muslim :&'uperintendent for five years. It is now in charge of an Anglo- 
Indian. ; 

(h) No, since as has been frequently explained such postings are not 
made solely on a communal basis, i 

Appointment op a Muslim as Assistant Director in the »Sind ani> 
Baluchistan Postal Circle. 

1072. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon): 

(a) Ts it a fact that the Dircc'ior and the Assistant Director as also the 
only two first class Postmasters with the Assistants in the Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle are all Hindus? 

(b) Are Government aware that this has caused great apprehension in 
the minds of the Muslim subordinates and there is great unrest? 

(c) Are Government aware that as matters stand at present there is 
no chance of a Muslim ever becoming a Director in the Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle? 

(d) If so, are Government prepared to direct that the Assistant Director 
in Sind and Baluchistan Circle should always be a Muslim? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. ’ 

(b) Government have received some represen cations on the subject. 

(c) No; though it is unlikely for some time yet. , 

(d) No. I would remind the Honourable Member that such postings 
are not made solely on communal considerations. | 


Policy in regard to the Appointment op the Members op Various 
Communities to the Subordinate Accounts Service. 

1673. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Soth Haji Abdoola Haroon): 
(a) Will Government bo pleased to state their policy in regard to the 
appointment of the members of the various communities to the Subordi- 
nate Accounts Service in the different Accounts and Audit Offices in India 
with reference to the orders issued in Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, Memo. No. r.-176/25-Kst., dated the 6th February, 1926, regarding 
the recruitment of members of minority communities? 

(b) Is it a fact that in some of the Accounts and Audit Offices in 
India, clerks belonging to majority communities, some of whom even failed 
to pass the Subordinate Accounts Service examination previously, have 
been appointed against permanent vacancies accruing after the issue of 
the Home Department Memo, of 1926, when passed candidates from 
minority communities were available? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I 
will deal with questions Nos. 1673 to 1678 together. , 

Enquiry is being made and complete replies will be laid on the table 
in due course. ; 

Muslim Superintendents in the Subordinate Accounts Service. 

11674. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Setli Haji Abdoola Haroon): 

(a) Is it a fact that either there are no Muslim Subordinate Accounts 
Service passed Superintendents in most of the Accounts Oiffiiccs in India 
or the number of such Superintendents in one or two oflices is considerably 
very small as compared with the total number of sanctioned posts in the 
offices concerned? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state how the vacancies 
occurring in the cadre of the said service in the various Accounts fvnd Audit 
Offices in India, since the issue of the orders of the Government of India 
mentioned in the preceding question, were filled in and also what steps, 
if any, were taken to appoint Muslims to the vacancies reserved for them 
in pursuance of the said orders? 

(c) What action do the Government of India propose to take to remedy 
the grave omissions in the past, if any? 


Departmental Promotions to the Subordinate Accounts Service. 

tl675. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon): 
Are Government aware that appointment to the Subordinate Accounts 
Service has been declared by the Auditor .General to be departmental 
promotion for the purposes of the orders of the Government of India 
regarding recruitment of minority communities, and that this has affected 
adversely the members of the minority communities who have passed the 
Subordinate Accounts Service examination inasmuch as they arc, in con- 
sequence of the said decision, of the Auditor General, deprived of the 
preferential treatment allowed by the orders of the Government of India 
mentioned above ?^ 

Appointments to the Posts of Divisional Accountants. 

tl676. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon): 
(a) Are Government aware that appointment to the posts of Divisional 
Accountants (who are also under the control of the Provincial Accountants 
General) was previously considered as departmental promotion for purposes 
of the minority community rules, but the Auditor General decided in the 
year 1030 that the said aj)pointme.nts should not be so considered and that 
the orders of the Government of India regarding the protection of the 
interests of minority communities should be observed separately in respect 
of that cadre?, 

(b) Will Government kindly state what justification there is for the 
difforontial treatment in the case of the Subordinate Accounts Service and 
the Divisional Accountants cadres so far as the application of minority 
community rules is concerned? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to. question No. 1673. 
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(c) Are the Government of India prepared to direct that appointments 
to the Subordinate Accounts Service should not be treated as departmental 
promotions for purposes of the minority community rules? 

(d) If not, are Government prepared to issue orders to remain in force 
for such time as the communal inequalities in respect of the Subordinate 
Accounts Service in the different Accounts and Audit Offices are not 
redressed ? 

Dearth or Muslim Clerks in the Establishment Sections of the 
Accounts and Audit Offices in India. 

11077. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon) : 

(a) Is it a fact that there is a dearth of Muhammadan clerks in the 
establishment sections of the Accounts and Audit Offices in India? 

(6) Is it a fact that no Muhammadan has ever been allowed an advanced 
increment in any Accountant General’s Office in India? If so, why? 

Filling up of Vacancies in the Clerical Establishment in the Office 
OF THE Accountant General, United Provinces. 

tl678. *Mr. S. 0. A£itra (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon): 
How is it proposed to fill up the vacancies in the clerical establishment 
of the Accountant General’s Office, United Provinces, reserved for the 
members of the minority communities? Are not the members of these 
communities available from the men retrenched as a result of the 
amalf,^amation of Accounts and Audit? 

Dealings of Pathan MoneY-Lendbrs with their Debtors employed 
IN THE Imperial Secretariat. 

1679. B. N, Misra: (a) Are Government aware that dealings of 
Pathan money-lenders with their debtors employed in the offices of the 
Imperial Secretariat and residing in Government buildings in New Delhi 
are^ very objectionable, inasmuch as these Pathans enter such debtors* 
residences by force, quarrel and molest them on their way to office and 
back, as also stop debtors in front of the Secretariat building where they 
wait looking for their debtors? 

(b) Is it also a fact that several representations to be protected from 
harassment of the said nature have been made to the Superintendent of 
Police by the debtors concerned? 

(c) Will Government please state in how many cases inquiries have been 
made and how many such Pathans have been stopped while entering 
Government buildings and remaining there or punished and how? If not, 
why not? 

The Honourable Mr, H. O. Haig : I have made enquiries from the Delhi 
Administration and will lay the reply on the table in due course. 

APPmNTMENT OF A MuSLIM AS SUPERINTENDENT OF THE OFFICE OF THE 

Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Circle. 

1^0. *Mr. S, 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad) : (a) Is 
It a fact that the appointme nt of Superintendent of the office of the 

tPor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1673 . 
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Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle, has been 
lield exclusively by Hindus for the last 26 years and, according to the 
existing procedure for promotion, there is no likelihood of this post being 
held by a Moslem for a long time to come? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state what action, if any, they propose to take to appoint a 
member of the Muslim community in this post? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) and (h). The Honourable 
Member is referred to the reply given to parts (d) and (/) of Mr. Shaikh 
Fazal Haq Piracha’s starred question No. 515 in this House on the 17th 
February, 1931. i 

Appointment of Muslims as Head Clerks in the Office of the 

Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 

1681. *Mr. S. C. Mitra (on behalf of Mr M. Maswood Ahmad) : (a) Is 
it a fact that 12 out of the 13 appointments of Head CMerks in the office 
of the Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle, are 
held by non-Muslims of one community?. 

(6) Are Government aware that according to the seniority list there 
is absolutely no chance for a Muslim of the office of Postmaster General, 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle being promoted as Head Clerk of 
the same office? 

(c) Is it a fact that many officials belonging to the Circle were imported 
to the said circle office? Is it also a fact that many officials were transferred 
from the said circle office to the circle? 

(d) Are Government prepared to order that the selection grade appoint- 
ments in the Circle and Circle Offices be made interchangeable instead 
of leaving the matter to the will of the Circle officers in order to remove 
communal inequalities? 

Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply given to part (a) of Shaikh Sadiq Hasan’s starred 
question No. 883 in this House on the 7th November. 

(b) and (d). The Honourable Member is referred to the replies given 
to parts (c) and (d) of his starred question No. 1448 in this House on the 
28th of last month. 

(c) Government have no information. 

Appointment of Members of Different Communities as Superin- 
tendents OF Post Offices and their Head Clerks in the 
Punjab Postal Circle. 

1682. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad) ; (a) Is 
it a fact that the Postmaster General, Punjab, Has issued a standing order 
to the effect that in the Divisions, Superintendents of Post Offices and 
their Head Clciks should belong to different communities? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state the reasons for which the above procedure is not 
followed in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle? Is it a fact that 
the Superintendent and the appointment clerk in the said Circle are 
both of one community for the last several years? 
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(c) Is it a fact that the appointment clerk in the circle office is directly 
responsible to the Office Superintendent and not to the Head Clerk of 
the branch? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) above be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to order that the appointment clerk and the Office Superintendent 
should not be of the same community ? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) to (d). Oovernment have no information. The 
matter is within tlie competence of the Postmaster General, Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Circle to whom a copy of the question is being sent 
for such action as he may consider necessary. As has already been 
explained to the Honourable Member, the term ‘appointment clerk’ is 
a misnomer, and will be suitably altered. 

Leakage oir Important r Ineormation from the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Postal Chicle Office. 

1683, *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that due to leakage of 
important information from the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle 
Office, the Postmaster General had to issue warnings on several occasions? 

(b) Is it a fact that quite recently a clerk of the said Circle Office was 
caught red-handed while intercepting the official document and the case 
is under investigation? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) and (6). Government have no information. The 
matter is within the competence of the Postmaster General. 

Railway Mail Service Divisions in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Postal Circle. 

1684. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad) : Is it 
a fact tliat the charge of both Railway Mail Service Divisions in the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Circle is held by non-Muslim Superintendents 1 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes. 

Orderly Peons of the Superintendents of Post Offices in the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Postal Circle, 

1685. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad): (a) Is 
it a fact that according to the Punjab Postmaster General’s Orders the 
orderly peons of the Superintendents should be permanent employees and 
that they sliould remain where they arc employed after the transfer of 
the Superintendent? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Superintendents of Post Offices arc forbidden 
to appoint their private servants as orderly peons and to take them from 
Division to Division on their transfers? 

(c) Is it a fact that this order was violated by the late Superintendent 
of Post Offices, Ludhiana Division, Punjab on mor© than one occasion? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) Yes, according to the Director General’s orders. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Govemment have no information. A copy of the question is being 
sent to the Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier, for 
such action as he may consider necessary. 
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Ebtrbnchmbnt in thb Punjab Postal Cirolb. 

1686. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad) : (a) Is 
it a fact that the Government of India issued instructions to the effect 
that, while retrenching the staff, duo regard should be given to the fact 
that the ratio of each community as it stood prior to reduction is 
•paaintained ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the ratio of Muslims and non-Muslims before and 
after retrenchment in the Punjab Postal Circle in the grades of Es. 250 — 
350 and 160 — 250, as given below is correct? If not, will Government 
supply correct figures? 



Grade, 

Ids, 





Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Sikhs. 

Christians. 

Prior to reduction (percentago) 

• 

4 

(28-60/J 

5 

(35-7%) 

3 

(21-4%) 

2 

(14-3%) 

After reduction 

• • 

7 

(46-6%) 

4 

(26-6o/o) 

(6-0%) 

3 

(20%) 


Grade, 

Ra. 160- 

-250. 



Prior to reduction (porcentage) 

• 

131 

(82%) 

00 

(28%) 

14 

(7%) 

6 

(3%) 

After reduction • 

• • 

130 

L(88%) 

’ 62 
(24%) 

13 

(7%) 

0 

(3%) 


(c) If the reply to part (b) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state the reasons for infringing the Government's Orders 
on the subject, and the action they propose to take to redress the grievances 
of the communities affected? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) The Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply given to part (a) of Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha’s 
starred question No. 1066 in this House on the 9th November, 1932. 

(6) and (c). Government are not in a position to check these figures; 
but even if the position as regards communal ratios in these two clerical 
selection grades is as stated by the Honourable Member, this would not 
necessarily mean tliat the orders of Government referred to in part (a) 
of the question have been infringed, since, for the purposes of retrench- 
ment, the sch'ction and non-selection grades in the postal clerical cadre 
arc being taken together. There has actually been no decline in the 
ratio of Muslims in the postal clerical cadre as a whole, as a result of 
retrenchments, as already explained in reply to part (c) of Shaikh Fazal 
Haq Piracha’s question just referred to. 

IvETRENCnMENT IN THE PUNJAB POSTAL CiRCLe. 

1687. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad): (a) Is 
it a fact that out of 46 selection grade officials retrenched in the Punjab 
Postal Circle, as many as 23 officials (twenty Hindus and three Muslims) 
were already on extension of service?^ 

(b) Is it a fact that out of the remaining 23 retrenched officials, who 
were not yet superannuated, as many as sixteen Muslims and seven non- 
Muslims have been retrenched? 
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(c) If the reply to parts (a) and (b) above be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state what action they propose to take to 
right the wrong done to the Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: (a) and (b). Enquiries are being 
made and a reply will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

(c) None, the retrenchment rules have been impartially applied and 
no community has been ‘wronged* in the process. In this connection the 
Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the reply which I have just 
given to his question No. 1686. 

Members of the Delhi Royal Family in India. 

1688. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad) : (a) 
Will Government please state the number of the members of the Delhi 
royal family in this country and also the districts in which they live? 

(b) What is the number of those who are drawing pensions or charitable 
allowances ? 

(c) Have Government made any arrangement for their education? 

(d) Have they ever been represented by a nominated or elected repre- 
sentative in the Legislative Assembly? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: With your permission, Sir, I propose to answer 
questions Nos. 1688 and 1689 together. The information is being collected 
and will bo laid on the table in due course. 

Memorial of Anjuuan XffANDAN-vJsnANiDAn Shak^ Benares, to the 
Government of India. 

11689. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad): (a) 
Have the Anjuman Khandan-i-Jehandar Shah, Benares, forwarded any 
memorial or resolutions to the Government of India? 

(b) What action, if any, did Government take? 

(c) What are their demands? How far are Government prepared to 
meet them? i 

Shradhanand Model Basti for Depressed Classes in PaharoanIj, 

Delhi. 

1690. *Bao Bahadur M. 0. Bajah: (a) Are Government aware: 

(z) that there is a locality called the Shradhanand Model Basti for 
the Depressed Classes in Paharganj, Delhi; 

(ii) that this place has been set apart by the Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, for the Depressed Classes; 

(zzi) that this area belongs to the Nazul Department ; 

(ii?) that there are no street lights, water taps and other sanitary 
arrangements in this locality and the Depressed Class inhabi- 
tants of the locality who have been living there since 1929, 
find it extremely difficult to get water even for drinking 
purposes ; 


tFor answer to this question, gee answer to question No. 1688 . 
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(u) that for want of drains the water flowing from the houses, as 
also rain water, collects in low surfaces of the locality and 
the health of the inhabitants is always threatened by 
malaria which may spread there at any time and also spread 
to the adjoining localities; 

(ui) that in spite of the repeated requests of the inhabitants who 
have also shown the dirty condition of the locality to the 
Health Officer, Delhi Municipality, no action has so far been 
taken to redress the grievances of the inhabitants, and even 
now night soil of the adjoining localities is dumped around 
the houses of this locality and, on account of this, the houses 
are always full of bad smell and the entire atmosphere 
remains unhealthy; 

(vit) that the Municipal Committee do not take any pains in this 
connection because they consider the land a charge of the 
Nazul Department and the Nazul Department ignores it 
because it does not think itself responsible for the health of 
the residents? 

(b) Are Government prepared to take early action to fix on one of these 
bodies the responsibility to complete the necessary arrangements at an 
early date with a view to relieving the inhabitants from the difficulties 
stated above? 

Mr, G-. S. Bajpai: With your permission, Sir," I will answer questions 
1690 and 1601 together. 

Enquiries have been made and the result will be communicated to the 
House in due course. 

Delay in the Disposal op Applications of Depressed Classes by 
THE Nazul Department, Delhi. 

tl691. '^Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Nazul Department of Delhi delays the applications of the persons belonging 
to the Depressed Classes who want plots of land to build houses, even 
after the necessary orders have been passed by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Delhi? 

(b) Are Government prepared to see that such applications are dis- 
posed of expeditiously? 

Work of Cash Receipts and Disbursements on the State-managed 

Railways. 

1692. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh): (a) Will 
Government please state the names of the State-managed Railways and 
the offices connected therewith on which the work of cash receipts and 
disbursements is done— 

(t) under State management, and 

(«) through contractors? 

(b) Will Government please state the reasons for the disparity of the 
arrangements on the different State-managed Railways and their offices 


TFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1690. 
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and have Government considered the desirability of having a uniform 
system for getting the cash work done cither through contractors on all 
(he said Railways and their offices, or under its own management, 
whichever may be really economical from the point of view of the tax- 
payers V 

Mr. P. R. Bau: (a) The work is entrusted to a contractor on the North 
Western Railway; on the other State-managed Railways, it is carried 
out departmcntally. 

(h) Government do not consider that there is any necessity for uniform- 
ity in this matter, nor that one system can be said to be per se better 
than the other. The cash contract system has been working satisfactorily 
and cheaply on the North Western Railway for a long time but so has 
the departmental system on the other railway which has been under 
State-management for an equally long period, viz,, the Eastern Bengal 
Railwfiy. An attempt was recently made to introduce the cash contract 
system on the East Indian Rcailway and tenders were called for, but no 
satisfactory arrangemc^nts could be made and the attempt was given up. 
Other methods of reducing expenditure in connection with cash and pay 
work on this and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway are at present under 
consideration. 

Tbndeks for toe Contract op Cash Work op the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office, Delhi. 

1693. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh): (a) Is it a 
fact that in giving cash contracts on State-managed Railways, tenders are 
inv«ariably not called for? If so, are Government prepared to consider the 
desirability of introducing the procedure of calling for tenders? 

(b) Are Government aware that there are bankers of good repute in 
Delhi who are treasurers to Government treasuries, banks, etc. ? If so, 
"will Government please state if tenders will be called for for the contract of 
cash^ work of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? Is it proposed to 
he given to the Head Cashier of a certain Railway? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative and the second part does not jirise. 

(b) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
The cash work of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office is so small that 
it has been considered unncecssary to call for tenders for it. It is pro- 
posed to entrust the work to the Casliier of tlie North Western Railway 
at a small additional remuneration of Rs. 375 per mensem. 

C0MP1.AINTS OF THE Public of Delhi City about the Corruption in 

CERTAIN Departments. 

1694. ^Mr. K. R. Gunjal: (a) Are Government aware of the general 
complaint of the public of Delhi City about the corruption in most of the 
dc])artmcnts on account of nearly all the responsible posts being in the 
bands of the same persons for the last so many years? If not, do Govern- 
ment propose to enquire into the matter? 

(b) Will Government bo pleased to state whether there is a general 
rule in practice in every province in India to transfer an officer after 
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every three years? If so, why are the officers of Delhi not transferred 
for years and years? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether there is a clear rule 
that an officer cannot be posted in his residential place? If so, why are 
the responsible posts given to persons who are residents of Delhi? 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: With your permission, Sir, I shall 
answer questions Nos. 1694 and 1695 together. I am making inquiries 
and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Residence and Period of Stay in Delhi op certain Officials of 

THE Delhi Province. 

tl695. *Mr. N. R. Gunjal: (a) Will Government be pleased to place a 
statement on the table showing the residence and period of stay in Delhi 
of heads, assistants, sub- assistants and superintendents of the following 
departments: — 1. Delhi Public Works Department, 2. Delhi Tahsil, 3. 
Delhi Nazul, 4. Delhi Industrial Surveyor, 5. Delhi Excise and 6. Delhi 
Deputy Commissioner's Office? 

(b) Do Government propose to send back to the Punjab or elsewhere 
as soon as possible persons whose usual tenure of appointment is over 
and also those who are residents of Delhi to remove the public grievances; 
if not, why not? ^ 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Strike on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. G. Morgan: With reference to tiio reply given by the Honourable 
Member for Railways to Mr. Maswood Ahmad's short notice question on 
the 24th November, 1932, will Government be pleased to indicate their 
attitude in regard to the question of the grant of pay to strikers during 
the period they arc on strike? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Government are definitely opposed 
to the grant of pay to strikers during the period they arc on strike. 

Mr. O. S, Sanga Iyer: Will Government he pleased to state what w^as 
the reason for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway strike? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Well, Sir, I made a rather complete 
statement in regard to that a few days ago and T would refer my Honour- 
able friend to the statement which T then made. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Was it not a fact that the strike was a result of 
panic? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore; On whose part? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: On the part of the emplovqes, hut panic arising 
from panicky rumours and panicky situation created by the railway admi- 
nistration from time to time. 


tPor answer to this question, sec answer to question No. 1694. 
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Xbe Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I should say not. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is it not a fact that while every railway adminis- 
tration attempted to reduce the surplus fl^rures, the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Ihiilvvay administration inflated its figures in the course of a few 
, weeks ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: It is absolutely unfounded. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is it not a fact that the Agent admitted his 
mistake in regard to the inflation of the figures in regard to the Perambur 
workshops and also the mistake of his predecessor and the Chief Mecha- 
nical Engineer? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I think he certainly admitted that he 
made a mistake. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: Is it not a fact that on the 31st October the 
Agent of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway stated that the surplus 
stated by him before the strike, namely, 474 was wrong and that it should 
be increased to 700? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : That I think is probably correct but 
I must have notice of the question. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Was it not a fact that the Union asked for 
supply of information about adjustment ol these surpluses and a circular 
was issued on the 23rd September, that 474 was the surplus? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I cannot .state the exact date or 
contents of those circulars. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is it not a fact that on the 1st November, the 
Agent wrote to the Union 12 days after the strike that the surplus was 
about 700? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: If my Honourable friend will put 
down these questions, I shall obtain the necessary information and supply 
him with it. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the Resolution passed by the Madras Corporation inviting the 
Government to take steps to settle the strike and the statements made by 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar, Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, Sir K. V. Reddi 
and others? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I have seen the staten\ents referred 
to by my Honourable friend. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Are Government aware that because of the 
panic and the conflicting statements made by the Agent from time to time 
the employees got panic-struck and, therefore, they went on strike? 

The l^noiuable Sir Joseph Shore: It is possible that the employees 
■w^ere panic-stricken. I have no information as to that. 
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Mr. 0. S. Rmga Iyer: In these circumstances will Government con- 
sider the advisability of giving pay to those employees who went on strike 
when they are reinstated? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Most certainly not. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer; Was there not a difference of 12 days between 
the one statement made by the Agent and the other statement inflating 
the figures, thus causing the extension of the strike and increasing the 
Ipanic? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I cannot give my Honourable friend 
precise information on that point. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Will Government consider the advisability of 
giving them part payment, if not full payment? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: No, Sir, in no circumstances. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Will Government consider the advisability 
of taking in every one who has been sent away ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: That is a matter for the Adminis- 
tration to consider. 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer: W’^ill Government recommend to the Agent the 
advisability of taking back those who have been sent back? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: No, Sir. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Why not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Because Government are not in a 
position to dictate what action should be taken in this matter. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Hate any negotiations been carried on by the 
Government with the Union and what stage have those negotiations 
reached ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: No negotiations as far as I am 

i^ware with any Union, 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: Is it not a fact that the Whitley Commission 
recommended that in certain circumstances the Government should set up 
an arbitration Board to inquire and settle matters like this ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: That may be so, Sir, but I must 
refer to the Whitley Commission’s rcpoi-t before I commit myself. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir, that under the Trade Dispute 
Act, passed by this Assembly, the Union has a right to ask the Govern- 
ment to go into the matter and that the Government are bound to make 
inquiries into it under the provision of that enactment ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not , think it is correct to say 
that the Government are bound to make inquiries. The Union is certainly 
entitled to ask the Government to make inquiries. 
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Mr. K. Ahmed: Have Government got any petition or memorial or 
will they 8uo motu set up an inquiry under the circumstances? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I must have notice of that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: That is the criterion in view of the fact .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Jbrahim Rahimtoola): Will the 
Honourable Member put a supplementary question if he wishes to do 

ISO? 


Mr. K. Ahmed : Do Government propose to set up an inquiry under 
the circumstances ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Not at present. 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer : Is it not a fact that before the strike, the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailwav Employees Union asked for a 
Conciliation Board and the Bailway administration refused to join in the 
application ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That is a point on which I must 
ask for notice. 

f 

Mr, 0, S. Bangs Iyer: The Honourable Member may take it from me 
that it is a fact. Were any efTorts made by the Government of India to 
avert the strike by meeting the parties concerned and trying to bring about 
a settlement? j 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That was a matter for the Agent to 

settle with the strikers. It is a Company-managed administration and 
Government were not prepared to interfere at that stage. 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer": Is the Government aware that the Agent has 
throughout taken an intransigent attitude, changing his facts and figures 
from time to time? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I cannot admit that the Agent has 

taken an intransigent attitude in the matter. j 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: Will Government be pleased to find out from 
the Agent why he was unwilling to join in the application for a Conciliation 
[Board ? 

1 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That is best known to the Agent 

himself, i 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: Will Government ascertain from the Agent 
why he assumed that attitude of intransigence? I 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir. | 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: Why not? ' 

The Bjononrable Sir Joseph Bhore: Because I do not' propose to do so. 
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1st. d. S. Kanga IJrer: Are Government aware that because of this 
policy of intransigence, the Agent caused the strike and thereby caused 
intense suffering to the employees? 

The Sonourable. Sir Joseph Shore: I do not admit the suggestion con- 
tained in my Honourable friend’s question, i 

Mr. 0. S. Sanga Iyer: Will Government be pleased to make a full 
statement on this subject at their earliest convenience? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I have made a very full statement a 
few days ago and I suggest that my Honourable friend should read that 
statement. 

Mr, d, S. Ranga Iyer: Will Government consider the advisability of 
taking conciliatory steps to satisfy those who have gone on strike ? 

The Honourable Sif Joseph Shore : It is open to the strikers to approach 
the Agent and I have no doubt that if they do so he will consider any 
suggestions they may have to make. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer; Are Government aware that there is widespread 
sympathy with the strikers in Madras not only among the people but also 
amongst the railway men? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: That may be so but sometimes 
sympathy is misplaced. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Can Government deny that there was an 
inflation of surplus figures by the Agent? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: There was no question of inflation 
whatsoever. The Agent made a mistake in his calculation and the 
moment he discovered it he informed the Union of the facts. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Are Government aware that this miscalculation 
on the part of the Agent has created a certain amount of panic among 
the employees ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: That I cannot say, Sir. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Will Government try to ascertain whether the 
panic arose from this miscalculation, and how far this miscalculation was 
responsible for the strike? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : I do not think, Sir, that that enters 
into the question at all. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Will Government be pleased to take it from me 
that that very much entered 'into the question and that leads us to the 
question of pay of those who went on strike? 

lb. K. P. Thampan: Do I understand that the strike is practically* over 
how? I 

!B 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: No. I have no reason to believe 

that it is over. 

I 

Mr. K, P. Thampan: Is the strike going to be extended to other branches 
.of the Jiailway? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : So far the strike is confined to the 
workshops. it has not extended as yet to the line. ; ^ 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: I remember to have read in the papers two days 
ago that labourers of other Departments arc also thinking of going on 
strike ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I have also read that, Sir. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the following circular issued by the Chief Mechanical Engineer 
under the Agent’s instructions on the 19th September:. 

“In order that the employees in the Perambur mechanical workshops may under- 
stand the present position regarding surplus men, I am authorised to publish the 
following information. At present there are 160 permanent men of the workshops 
vvho are transferred to the He-Modelliiig Works.' ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: What does the Honourable Member 
want to know in regard to that circular? I have no doubt that some 
such circular as he is quoting from was issued. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I shall put it in the form of a question: 

"'Is the Government aware that the original idea was that the 110 men 
suddenly turned into 160 on the 19th September were to be 
sent away after the work of Ke-Modelling Works was 
finished?’* 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : My Honourable friend is merely 
labouring the same point in repeating his question, I have admitted that 
the Agent made a miscalculation,.^ and the moment ho discovered his 
mistake, he informed the Union of that mistake, 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: May I draw the attention of the Government 
to the fact that it was not one miscalculation, but a series of miscalcula- 
tions, a sort of ascending gradation of stop by step miscalculation, until 
from nil the figures mounted up to 700, creating a continuous panic among 
the employees and finally resulting in a strike, owing to a policy which 
could easily have been avoided. Are Government aware of that?. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am aware of the fact that the 
figures were never nil, Shr. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: They were certainly very much below 100. 
Can Government deny that statement? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: l do not know exactly what the 
figures were, but in my recollection I think the first figures were 110. 
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Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Lastly, Sir, I would ask the Government whether 
they would be pleased to take into consideration the circumstances that 
led up to the strike and deal v ith the strikers, generously. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: It is not a matter for the Govern- 
ment at this stage. It is a matter for the Local Administration, Sir. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: May I request the Government to advise the 
Local Administration on those lines? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: The matter is receiving their very 
careful attention from day to day. | 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I lay 
on the table the information promised in reply to starred questions 
Nos. 1325, 1326 and 1328 to 1336 asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on 
the 2l8t November, 1932. 


Printing of Ten-Eupee Notes in the Currency Note Press, Nasik. 

*1325. (a) The figures required by the Honourable Member arc not readily avail- 
able, but I presume the figures given below will provide him with the information 
ho desires. The numbers of forged ten-rupee notes received by the Intelligence 
Bureau from Currency Offices in March, April and May, 1928 were 903 and 523 
and 878 respectively, against 187 in April, 1927. In April, 1928, the forgeries of 
one series were detected in 51 places covering practically the whole of India and 
Burma. The printing of ten-rupee notes of the old form was begun in the CniTency 
Note Press in April, 1928. The change of design was decided on in July, 1928. 

(b) One Assistant Supervisor (Mr. Critchell) was removed from the probationary 
appointment he was holding on the Control side and reverted to a daily paid job 
on the technical side. He subsequently showed himself fitted (still on the technical 
side) for appointment as Junior Supervisor on the rate of pay mentioned in the 
question. The probationary Chief Supervisor was also reverted from the Control 
tj the technical ■ side where he had received his previous training. Mr. Critchell 
is connected by his brother’s marriage to Mr. Hildreth.^ The firo resulted from 
the careless throwing away of a match, used to illuminate a dark place on a 
machine, without previously extinguishing it. Tho damage was trivial and the 
perpetrator was merely warned. 

(c) The star watermarked paper was npt used for the new design as it was 
considered advisable for further protection to adopt a watermark portrait of His 
Majesty. 


Amenities in European and Indian Styi.e Quarters for the Staff op 
THE Currency Note Press, Nasik. 

*1326. (g) Mr. Kapur, Mr. Dutta Gupta and Mr. Mascarenhas live in European! 
style quarters. Such quarters were not offered to those living in Indian style and 
the question of refusal did not therefore arise. The answer to the rest of the question 
is in the negative. 

(b) The European style quarters are fitted with electric fans and English slylo 
bathrooms, lavatories and kitchens. The Indian style quarters have Indian style 
lavatories, washing places and kitchens and compounds completely enclosed by ' walls 

b2 
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and no electric fans. The free Buppl;y of water to various styles of quarters is 
as follows : 

European style quarters. 

Classes I and 11 6,000 gallons. 

Cless III 1,600 gallons. 

Indian style quarters. 

Class 1 3,000 gallons. 

Class II . . 2,000 gallons. 


Classes ITI and IV. All their requirements. 

The difference between the free allowances for European and Indian quarters is duer 
to the greater consumption of water in the English style of bathing. 


Shortage of Currency Notes at Nasik. 

*1328. (1) One note of Rs. 100. Mr. Ganguli and Mr. Ghose were in charge; 
both of them have since been retrenched. 

(2) One note of Rs. 5 and two notes of Rs. 10. The responsibility could not 
be fixed on any individual. The probabilities are that the notes were not stolen 
but were destroyed inside the Press with a view to making trouble. 


Cases op Theft op Currency Notes reported to the Magisterial Courts 

at Nasik. 

*1329. (a) No such case is known, nor has any such judgment been received by 
the Master, Security Printing, 

{h) Thefts are not reported to magisterial courts. 


Preferential Treatment in the Discharge op an Employee op the 
Currency Note Press, Nasik. 

*1330. (n) As stated in reply to question No. 1328 the responsibility for the 
loss of Rs. 5 currency note sheets could not he fixed on any particular individual. 
Mr. Patel has proved himself a more useful officer than Mr. Mishra and is therefore 
retained. 

(3) Yes. 


Allegations against the Master, Security Printing India, Nasik. 

*1331. (fl) The incident referred to occurred in private life outside the Press,. 
On investigation it was found that both parties were in the wrong and they were 
duly admonished by the Master. No weight was attached to this incident when 
deciding that Mr. Mishra should be retrenched. 

(6) The matter was of such a trivial nature that Government do not think 
that any useful purpose will be served by placing the papers on the table of the 
House. 

(c) No. As stated above, both parties were verbally admonished by the Master, 
Security Printing. It is not a fact that the attitude of the Master is always 
anti-Indian. 

(d) No. 


Appointment op Adya Gaud Brahmins as Assistant SuPBRVIsORs^ 
Currency Note Press, Nasik. 

*1332. (a) Candidates who in the opinion of the Master appeared most' suitable 
were appointed and at the time of retrenchment the most efficient w«e retained. 

(6) None of them is either a relation or is closely connected witli the Chief 
Supervisor, Control, who does not hail from Ratnagiri. 
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(c) Beyond the fact that Mr. G. V. Desai is a relation of Mr. Topiwalla who 
is known to the Chief Supervisor, there is no truth in any of the suggestions in 
the question. 

(d) The Chief Supervisor, Control, was transferred from the post of Bullion 
Keeper, Bombay Mint, on the 10th September, 1928. Three Adya Gaud Brahmins 
of the Batnagiri district have been appointed since that date. 

(e) No. 

(/) Every endeavour was made to equalise the representation of various com- 
munities, castes and creeds from among those whose qualifications appeared suitable. 

{g) No. 


Claims op Ebtrenched Supervisors for Vacancies occurring in the 
Currency Note Press, Nasik. 

I 

*1333. The claims of those with satisfactory service will certainly be favourably 
considered and they were so informed at the time of their discharge. 


Indianisation in the Nasik Presses. 

*1334. (u) Owing to a decrease in the demand for the manufactures of the Press 
a number oi posts had to be retrenched and in doing so the proportion of Europeans 
to Indians has been diminished by dispensing with services of some of the former. 
iWhen the present depression ceases and the posts now retrenched are required, they 
will be filled by Indians. Two Indians have been engaged on probation for special 
training for superior posts and are shaping well. 

(3) As^on as suitable Indians are available. As stated above, attempts are 
being made to train Indians for superior posts in the Press. 


Ebtrenchment in the Currency Note Press, Nasik. 

*1335. The selection for retrenchment was made by a Board consisting of the 
Master and Head of the Branch concerned in each case. 


"Assessed Bents paid by Europeans and Anglo-Indians for their 

Quarters at Nasik. 


*1336. (a), (5) and (c). Europeans and Anglo-Indians paying rent under rule are : 

Rs. A. p. 


Col. Sir George WilUs 
Lt.-Col. W. E. Perry 
Mr. Caokett • • 

o Bachelor . 

Jones (T. E.) . 

Macey 
„ Corby 
Johnson . 

,p Weir 

Griffin • • 

liey 

Critohell • 

Miss Griffin • 


887 8 0 
247 8 0 
128 0 0 
95 0 0 
83 0 0 
66 0 0 
35 0 0 
52 0 0 
43 0 0 
22 0 0 
22 0 0 
19 0 0 f 
13 8 0 
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(d) The standard rent of the quarters occupied by the Master is Bs. 560. Since 
all these quarters were built at a time when building costs were excessive it was 
not popible to provide accommodation suitable to the posts at a cost which would 
result in the standard rent not exceeding the maximum chargeable, vis., 10 per cent, 
of emoluments. 


The Honourable Mr. H. G, Haig (Homo Member) : Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1600 asked 
by Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal on the 6th December, 1932. 


Meetings held in Lahore in connection with the Removal of 

Untouchability. 

*1600. The individuals named were arrested. The question whether the meetings 
attended by them were religious or political meetings is now suh judice. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I lay on the )t:-able the information promised in reply to part (b) of 
starred question No. 1376 asked by Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon on the 
22nd November, 1932, 


Non-Reoruitmbnt of Muslim Clerks in the Office of the Divisional 
Engineer, Telegraphs, New Delhi. 

*1376. 


Ta&le showing the number of Muslims and Non-Mudims recruited after 1925 in (he 

different Postal Circles, 



— 

— 






Muslims. 

Non- 

Muslims. 

Bengal and Assam Circle 

• 

t 

• 

• 

a 

a 


. . 

29 

Bihar and Orissa Circle 

• 

• 

f 

. 

a 

a 


2 

8 

Bombay Circle • • 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a 


1 

10 

Burma Circle 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a 

a 



25 

Central Circle • . • 

. 

• 


. 

a 



1 

8 

Madras Circle • • • 

« 

» 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• . 

14 

Punjab and N.-W. F. Circle 

a 

a 

t 

. 

a 

a 

a 

8 

80 

Sind and Baluchistan Circle 

e 

• 

• 

• 

• 

t 

a 

S 

7 

United Provinces Circle 

• 

• 

• 

a 

a 

a 

• 

3 

20 


It is mentioned for information that a Telegraph Engineering Divisional 
office does not form a separate unit for purposes of recruitment. Until recently the 
recruitment was^ conducted on a circle basis. While now the division as a whol^ 
including the Divisional office, forms such a unit. 
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Mr. T. Ryan (Director General of Posts and Telegraphs) : Sir, 1 lay on 
the table the information promised in reply to supplementary questions 
to starred question No. 1072 asked by Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha on the 
9th November, 1932. 


Stoppage of Eecruitment of Men of the Preponderant Community in 
THE Postal Department. 

*1072. Mr. Booth, as Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle, 
did not issue any general orders affecting the whole circle but issued special orders 
affecting particular postal divisions and first class post offices in the circle, on 
various occasions from 1922-26. Examples of such orders are the foUowing : 

1. Order dated 10th February^ 1923, concerning the Amritmr {Postal) Division , — 

“The recruitment of Hindus should now he stopped until there has been 
an adequate increase in the number of Mohammadans and Sikhs, parti- 
cularly the latter.** 

2. Order dated March^ 1923, concerning the Lahore [Postal) Division, — “In 

future Hindus are to be recruited only in 4th vacancies as they occur.** 

3. Order dated 1st October^ 1923, concerning the Delhi Head Office. — “No more 

Hindus are to bo admitted to the clerical staff of your office, except 
graduates, until further orders.** 

It was made clear by an order of September, 1924, that in most of the cases in 
question the stoppage of recruitment of Hindus was intended to apply to candidates 
other than graduates and undergraduates. 

The special orders referred to above were issued by the Postmaster General with 
a view to securing the object desired by the Government of India, viz,, prevention 
of the preponderance of any one community in the service. They were superseded 
however by general orders in conformity with the instructions issued by the Govern- 
ment of India in the Home Department for the redress of communal inequalities. 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
starred question No. 570 asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 21st Sep- 
tember, 1932. 


Free Medical Attendance And Dispensaries for the Secretariat Staff 

AT Summer Hill. 

*570. Enquiries made show that the Medical Officer of the Summer Hill dispensary 
did not refuse to attend on Indian clerks. He has now been instructed to afford 
medical aid to the civilian clerks of the Government of India Secretariat and 
Attached Offices residing in Government quarters at Summer Hill and their families 
and to provide them free of charge with such medicines as are required and are 
available in the Dispensary. This arrangement has been sanctioned provisionally 
for one year. The usual fees will be payable for consultation, professional advice 
and care in the case of families 


llr. P. B. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I lay on the 
table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1230 
asked by Mr. Nabiikumar Sing Dudhoria on the 16th No- 
vember, 1932. 
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(ii) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 

No. 126 asked by Sir Ziilfiqar Ali Khan on the 27th 
September, 1932; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 

No. 67 asked by Mr. N. M. Joshi on- the 27th September, 
1932; 

(iv) the information pronaised in reply to starred questions Nos. 970 
and 971 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 8th 
November, 1932 * 

(v) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 

No. 77 asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 27th September, 
1932; 

(vi) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 

No. 78 asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 27th September, 
1932; and 

(vii) the information promised in reply to starred question 

No. 1346 asked by Mr. E. H. M. Bower on the 21st Novem- 
ber, 1932. 


Power Houses owned by the East Indian Railway. 
*1230. (a) 19, 


Jaxnalpur. 


Jasidih. 

Lillooah. 

Dhanbad. 

Barakar. 

• 

Asansol. 

Moghalsarai. 

Baneegunge. 

Ondal. 

GayR* 

Panagu. 

Collieries. 

Lucknow. 

Eiul. 

Tundla. 

Gomoh. 

Hazaribagh. 

Jhajha. 

Ajodhya. 



(c), (d) and (e). No Resident or Assistant Engineer is directly in cl^rge of 
individual Power Houses. They are supervised by qualified subordinates .under 
the general supervision of the Electrical Engineers of the section in which they are 
situated. ’Government do not consider any useful purpose will be served by collecting 
information regarding names, qualifications and pay of the men in charge of these 
Power Houses. 


Alleged Differential Treatment in connection with the pilling up 
OF Leave Vacancies on the North Western Railway. 

125. (a) Yes. 

(6) No. There was, however, a misunderstanding previously regarding the use 
of. the words “Branch and Section**. The Commercial Branch is composed of several 
mtions which have erroneously b^en called ‘branches’, vis.. Compensation, Bates, 
Befunds, Litigation, Outstandings, Lost Property and Cash witnesses. These 
actually sections and are again divided into sub-sections. 
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(e) Does not arise. 

(d) There has been no such case in recent years. 

(c) A Muslim clerk was first instructed to officiate in Grade IV, but on detailed 

oxamination by the principal officer concerned it was subsequently found that no 
officiating arrangements were necessary in the vacancy and the arrangement was 
cancelled. The clerk in question was not entitled to any officiating allowance 
because he had only officiated for 11 days when ho was reverted, and under present 
orders an employee must 'officiate in a higher grade for at least 22 days before he 
becomes eligible to draw officiating allowance. 

(/) The senior most man in the Refund Section, a Christian, was not considered 

fit to officiate as Head Clerk when the latter went on leave, but the next most 

■senior man^ who happened to be a Hindu and was qualified to officiate was allowed 
to do so. 


Subordinates officiating in the Superior Service of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 


67.— 


Names. 

Total length of officiating 
service. 

The date of confirmation 
if any of them have 
been confirmed 
in permanent 
vacancies. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 



1. (4) Tn 

msportatu 

m (Traffic 

)• 

' - •. i. 

J. Scott • 



B 

5 

1 

27th August 1931. 

H. L. D’SUva 



6 

4 

• • 

21st April m?. 

0. Blanche 



.7 

1 

19 

27th August 1931. 

H. H. Callaghan 



6 

• • 

• • 

27th August 1931. 

D. V. Pandharkar 



6 

11 

8 

25th July 1931. 

O. W. Ruffield 



4 

10 


25th July 1931. 

O. Mulleneuz 



4 

10 

25 


P. Found 



4 

0 

4 


G. E. McCann 



4 


10 

On leave prior to retire- 







ment from 30th August 







1931. 

L. J. Gellard • 


• • J 

1 

7 

4 




(i) Transportation (Power). 


P. L. D. Chatterton 

• • 

4 

3 

9 

27th August 1931. 

B. Nixon 

1 

• • 

1 

4 

4, 


H. Smith . 

• 

• • 

3 

11 

14 



IP 

• • 

1 

7 

2 
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Names. 

Total length of officiating 
service. 

The date of confirmation 
if any of them have 
been confirmed 
in permanent 
vacancies. 

1 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

1 ' 1 

1 


2. {it) Commercial, 


H. A. Cox .... 

8 

2 

13 

25th July 1931. 

G. M. A. Shortt 

7 

11 

14 

25th July 1931. 

F. C. Meyer .... 

7 

8 

22 

27th August 1931. 

U. Dattatraya 

7 

6 

29 


H. G. Bates .... 

6 

4 

15 

27th August 1931. 

F. Carvalho .... 

5 

6 

11 


P. Kodarnath Govindram. 

4 

9 

20 


J. F. Gomes .... 

3 

8 

12 


P. A. Karnik .... 

2 

3 

20 


J. A. Marrett 

2 

2 

19 

- 

T. C. Wynne . , . . . 

1 

10 

11 


3. 

(Hi) Engineering. 



W. J. Leveridge • , , j 

3 

3 


Retired 

4. (iv) Mechanical, 



E. B. Temple 

1 

11 

21 


H. Fox . , . . 

1 

7 

16 


A. C. Otto .... 

6 

10 

I 1 

t 


W. Van Beyk .... 

6 

• • 

1 

1 8 

27th August 1931. 

C. B. C. Carrington 

3 

10 

11 

1 



Parcel Clerks on the North Western Eailway. 

*970. (a) No, there are five classes (now called grades). 

(h) There is one post in Grade V and one post in Grade IV at Delhi and one 
in Grade IV at Lahore. 

(c) ^vernmeiit regret they are unable to give information regarding the communal 
composition of individual offices or classes of staff. 

■^1 incumbents of the three posts mentioned in ih) above 

are Bs. 240, Bs. 180 and Be. 160 per mensem resDcctively, 
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Promotion op Muslims to Class “D** op Parcel Clerks on the 
North-Western Railway. 

*971. (a) The scales of pay for the different classes (now called grades) of Parcel 
Clerks on the North Western Railway are as follows : 

Grade I Rs. 33 — 3—60 with efficiency bar at Rs. 42 

Grade II Rs. 66-4—90. 

Grade III Rs. 105-5—140. 

Grade IV Rs. 160-10-190. 

Grade V Rs. 200—10-250. 

(6) Class D is now called Grade III, and there is no Muslim in this grade on 
the North Western Railway. 

(c) Class C is now called Grade II. Promotions to Grade III and above arer 
controlled by the Headquarters Office and men recommended by Divisional Superin- 
tendents are promoted in order of seniority. 

{d) Government have no reason to believe that the claims of Muslim Parcel 
Clerks are not considered along with others when vacancies in the higher grades arise. 


Appointments in the Superior Grades op the Assam Bengal Railway. 

77. (a) A statement giving the available information is laid on the table. The 
candidai^es have been appointed cither on the strength of their University qualifications 
or previous experience or both or after training as probationers. • 

(5) In cases of appointments from England selection is made by the Consulting 
Engineers and the Home Board. Appointments made i^ India were not filled by a 
Selection Board except in two cases. The Agent, Assam Bengal Railway reports 
that there were a large number of candidates, particulars of whom were not kept 
after the appointments were made. 

(c) Appointments are sometimes advertised through the press while sometimes 
selection is made from the very large number of applications received and from the 
lists received from the Railway Board from time to time. 


Assam Bengal Bailway Co, Ltd, 
(Incorporated in Great Britain.) 


Names. 

Qualifica- 

tions. 

District 

or 

province. 

Department. 

Date of 
appoint- 
ment. 

Remarks . 

Dr. J. N. Leitch . 

.r 

e • 

Medical 

22-4-24 

Not in 

service. 

Mr. J. R. Guha 


Dacca 

(Bengal). 

Audit 

16-10-24 


Mr. M. A. Saqui . 


• • 

Traffic 

* 

28-2-25 


Dr. V. J. A. Wilson ; 


• • 

Medical 

24-4-26 

Not ix^ 

service. 

Mr. J. Izat . 


• • 

Agency . 

1-10-25 

Do. 

Dr. P. C. H. Homer 


• • 

Medical 

8-1-26 

Do. 

Mr. J. G. Keating . • 


• • 

Engineering 

3-9-26 


Mr. J. L. Dutt (Temp.) . 


Chittagong 

Do. , • 

1-12-26 

Not in‘ 

service. 

Mr. Sujan Singh . • 


• • 

Do. 

7-10-26 


Mr. T. V. Woods \ 

•• 

• a 

Traffic 

1-11-26 
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Names. 

Qualifioa- 

tiona. 

District 

or 

province. 

Department. 

Date of 
appoint- 
ment. 

Bemarks. 

Mr. L. Hayman 

• • 

9 9 

Traffic 

1-11-26 

Not in 
service. 

Mr. J. S. E. Gaston 

• • 

• 

Engineering 

16-3-27 

Do. 

Mr. Syed Sultan Shah 
(Temp.). 

•• 

• • 

Do. 

25-3-27 

Do. 

Mr. E. A. Provan . 

m • 

a 9 

Loco. 

5-4-27 

Do. 

Mr. S. Chakravorty 

• • 

Sibpur 

(Bengo)). 

Do. 

6.8-27 


Dr. P. C. Sen • . 

• • 

Dacca 

Medical • 

1-12-27 


Mr. 0. Ormerod . 

• • 

9 9 

Traffic 

7-10-27 


Mr. F. C. Freeman. . 

• • 

• • 

Stores 

13-1-28 

> 

Mr. E. W. Baker . 

« • 

• • 

Engineering 

14-9-28 


Mr. B. G. Boy • • 

• • 

Hugh 

Traffic • 

• 9-8.28 


Mr. A. H. Khan . 

• « 

• • 

Loco. • 

8-2-28 


?Ir. B. A. Cole 

• • 

• • 

Do. t 

24-11-28 


Mr. S. B. Guha • 

B.Sc. 
(Calcutta) 
A.S.A.A. 
(London) 
Incorpor- 
ated Ac- 
countant. 

Dacca 

Audit • 

18-2-29 , 


Mr. J. E. Tyers • . | 

c • 

• • 

Loco. 

25-6-29 

Not in 
service* 

Mr. J. K. Derrick • • 

Service 
transferred 
from E. I. 
Bailway. 

• ■ 

Audit 

19-12-29 

Mr. G. A. N. Qastpp 

• e 

• • 

En^neering 

30-7-29 


Mr. B. M. Bhowmicl^ 

c • 

Bengal 

Do. 

30-9-29 


Mr. A. N. Boy . , 

• • 

Do. , • 

Traffic 

1-4-30 


Mr. A. M.. Banlqn , 

* 

f • 

• • 

Loco. 

7-2-31 


Dr. A. IV. J, Morgan 

• • 

• • 

Medical . 

7-2-31 


Mr.M.K.Mitra . 

Ljate Con- 
troller of 
Bailway 
Accounts. 

Calcutta . 

Audit . 

4-11-31 


Mr. P. N. Batra , ; 

• • 

• • 

Loco. 

10-2-32 


Mr. N. H. Clegg , , 

• • 

• • 

Do. 

20-8-31 


Mr. A, Ghosh . ; 

• 9 

Jessore • 

'Do. • 

8-8-32 
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The Agent, A. B. Railway, reports that Nursing Sisters are treated as Superior 
Officers on the A. B. Railway and the infonnation in respect of their appointments 
since 1924 is as follows : — 


Names. 

Qualifi- 

cations. 

District 

or 

pToVifiee. 

Department. 

Date of 
appoint- 
ment. 

Remarks. 

Miss C. Coggins 

• 

* •• 

m m 

Medical 

6-10.24 

Not in 
service. 

Miss E. Straaten . 


• • 

• • 

Do. 

16-9-25 

Do. 

Miss G. Straaten . 



• • 

Do. 

16-9-26 

Do. 

Miss M. E. Kelly . 



... 

Do. 

6-7-26 

Do. 

Miss Q. Mahon 



• • 

Do. 

2-9-27 


Miss J. Donaghuo . 




Do. 

18-4-31 

Not in. 

service. 

Miss D. Hart 

e 


.. 

Do. 

18-4-31 

Do. 

Mrs. P. E. Mersh . 

• 


.. 

Do. 

16-931 

Do. 

Mrs. E. Symmons . 

• 

• • 


Do. 

2-6-31 

Do. 

Mre. B. O’Hara . 


• • 

.. 

Do. 

1.332 

Do. 

Mrs. M. D’Kozzario 


•• 

•• 

Do. 

3-8-32 



Employment on the Assam Bengal Railway of Qualified Persons of 
THE Area through which that Railway passes, 

78. {a) Not necessarily the candidates considered most suitable are appointed. 

It is understood that there is no dearth of candidates who belong to the area 
through which the railway passes. 

(c) The Agent reports that particulars of candidates are not retained after the 
appointments for which the application has been made have been filled. 

(rf) There are 12 officers who belong to the area or closely adjoining areas. 

(c) and (/).^ No. The appointments are made by or under the authority of 
the Board of Directors of the Railway Company. 


Creation of the Post of Personal Assistant to the Power Officer at 

Bhusawal. 

*1346. {a) No. 

[b] There are four Power Officers on this Division. 

{c) and (d). Do not arise. 

THE BENGAL SUPPRESSION OE TERRORIST OUTRAGES 
(SUPPLEMENTARY) BILL. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola): Further 
consideration of the Bill to supplement the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist 
Outrages Actj 1932. 

The questiOh is: 

''That dautfe & stand- part- of the Billr” 

Mr. C, Seh. ■ . 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY^ [14th DECEMBER 1932. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber o£ Commerce : Indian Com- 
merce) : Sir, I move the motion which stands in my name : 

“That clause 5 of the Bill be omitted.” 

Sir, this is a Bill to supplement the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist 
Outrages Act — ^not a Bill to amend or repeal that Act or any portion 
thereof. Now, the Statement of Objects and Reasons appended to the 
Bill says : 

“The Legislative Council of the Government of Bengal have passed an Act known 
as the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act. As the Government of Bengal 
have no i30wer to pass legislation which affects the jurisdiction of the High Court 
of Judicature in Calcutta, it is necessary to supplement this Act by an Act of the 
Central Legislature, to provide for appeals to the High Court in certain cases and 
to exclude their jurisdiction in other matters.”, 

Sir, in the Notes on Clauses it is stated: 

“The provisions of this clause are not capable of enactment by the Local Legis- 
lature in so far as they affect the jurisdiction of the High Court. They exclude 
interference of a nature likely, if exploited, to diminish the efficacy of action 
taken under the lociil Act, and are intended to ensure the speedy trial of terrorist 
offences.” ^ . 

Now, Sir, clause 3 of this Bill has provided for appeals to the HigK 
Court of Judicature in Calcutta, — a procedure which it is admitted that 
the Local Council could not provide. Now, we come to clause 5. In the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons it is stated that this clause has been 
added for the purpose of curtailing the powers of the High Court, and my 
friend, the Honourajblo the Home Member, while introducing this Bill, 
stated as follows: 

“We propose that just as the Bengal Act has removed the jurisdiction of the 
lower Courts, we should remove the jurisdiction in this matter of the High Court. 
The last provision is contained in clause 5 of the Bill and provides for the exclusion 
of interference of High Courts with the proceedings in the Courts of Special 
Magistrates.” 

In other words, the HJigh Court will not have power to entertain appli- 
•cations in revision. It has, however, been admitted by the Honourable 
the Law Member that this Legislature is incompetent to do what the 
Honourable the Home Member wanted this House to do. Under these 
circumstances, the object for which this clause has been added, is for the 
curtailment of the revisionary power of the High Court. It is admitted 
by the Honourable the Law Member, and he has also put forward certain 
amendments for the purpose of showing that there is no intention to curtail 
the jurisdiction of the High Court. Now, Sir, for what purpose is this 
clause now to stand? That is the first question which the Honourable the 
Law Member will have to answer. Now, for the purpose of my argument, 

I shall divide the clause into two parts. The first part is : 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the time 
being in force, or of anything having the force of law hy whatsoever authority made 
or done, there shall, save as provided in the local Act as supplemented by this Act, 
be no appeal from any order or sentence passed by a Special Magistrate under the 
local Act.” 

Sir, this bars all appeals save as provided in the Local Act and under this 
Act. Is this necessary? I will refer the Honourable the Home Member 
to section 404 of the Criminal Procedure .Code which provides : 

“No appeal shall lie from any judgment or order of a Criminal Court except as 
provided for by this Code or hy any other law for the time being in force.” 
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Now, Sir, the Bengal Act has provided for certain appeals to the 
Sessions Court and, by clause 3 of this Bill,' we have provided for appeal 
'to the High Court. That completes the whole cycle, namely, from any, 
sentence passed by Special Magistrates, whether in Calcutta or outside, we 
have provided an appeal. As a matter of fact, the provisions here have 
■gone further than the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, for, under 
the Criminal Procedure Code, there was no appeal from the Presidency; 
Magistrate for sentences of six months and of certain limited fine. But, 
under this clause 3, wo. have provided for every appeal from every sentence 
passed by the Presidency Magistrate. Similarly, under the Code, there 
are certain limits for appeal from a Magistrate of the First Class and it 
must be remembered in this connection that the Special Magistrates can 
either be the District Magistrate or First Class Magistrates. Under this 
Act and the provisions contained in section 3 we Have provided for appeals 
of every class of sentence passed by the Special Magistrate either to the 
High Court or to the Sessions Judges. Under these circumstances, may 
I know, for what purpose this provision which is contained in the first part 
of the clause shall stand? There is no utility for it except to encumber 
the Statute and to make it more incomprehensible. 

Now, I come to the second part of the clause : 

**and save as aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order or 
sentence, or to transfer any case from any such Magistrate, or to make any order 
under section 491 of the Code, or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of 
j&ny proceedings of any such Magistrate, or of any direction made under Chapter 
IT of the local Act.’* 

1 maintain, Sir, that this provision of the Bill goes beyond the Prearnbles 
and in effect repeals one of the clauses contained in the Bengal Act whicHi, 
I submit, having regard to the Preamble, this Legislature cannot do. 
Now, let mo put before you the clauses in the Bengal Act under which 
I say that this goes beyond or rather amends or repeals the provisions of 
that Act. Section 26 of the Bengal Act provides : 

“In tho trial of any case under this Act, a Special Magistrate shall follow the 
procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of warrant cases by Magistrates.” 

Therefore, SO far as the Code is concerned, those provisions of the Code 
which deal with procedure are incorporated here. This is merely a matter 
of procedure. There are in the Code provisions for revision by the 
Sessions Judge. Now, lot us see how far this Act has affected that power 
of the Sessions Court. There is nothing in the Act which debars th^ 
exercise of that power by the Sessions Court. On the other hand, section 
34 of the Act especially enjoins such power being exercised. It runs thus :i 

“The provisions of tho Code and of any other law for the time being in force, 
in 80 far as- they may be applicable and in so far as they are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Chapter, shall apply to all matters connected with, arising 
from or consequent upon a trial by Special Magistrate.” 


Then, Sir, except to the extent of the provisions which Have been 
made inconsistent by the special provisions contained in this Act, all the 
provisions of the Code apply to the trial by the S|pecial Magistrate whether 
it is before or after the judgment or during the pendency of the trial. 
JTow, Sir, it may be said that there are sections in this Act which to ai 
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certain extent modify tho powers contained in the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure. For that purpose I may point out clause 4 of section 32 of the Act^, 
which runs thus : 

* 'Under section 32 , a Special Magistrate in a trial when any accused rendered 
himself incapable of appearing before the Magistrate, can declare by order in writing 
to dispense with the attendance of such accused.*’ 

Now, what happens after his presence was dispensed with? If there 
are any irregularities after that, provisions have been made barring any 
remedy. This is contained in clause 4 which runs as follows: 

"Notwithstanding anything contained' in the Code, no finding, sentence or order 
passed in a trial before a Special Magistrate shall be held to be illegal by any 
Court by redson of any omission or irregularity whatever arising from the absence 
of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been dispensed with under 
sub-section (f).” 

This clause has a very important bearing on the qucEltion which I am 
now putting bofore you, because, under this clause, all the subsequent 
irregularities are barred. If it had provided in a general way that all 
omissions or all irregularities in a trial before a Special Magistrate are 
barred, I could understand it, but it does not say so. It* expressly states 
that only such omissions and only such irregularities as might happen in 
the proceedings by reason of or arising from the absence of any or all of 
the accused. Therefore, such . irregularities must be after an order has 
been made under section 32. Any omissions or irregularities so long as 
the accused are present are not barred by this clause and, therefore, the 
provisions contained in the Code relating to the power of revision by the 
Sessions Judges still remain. Those provisions remain. Sir, first, by 
implication and, secondly, by virtue of section 34 which enjoins that all 
tho other provisions of the Code which have not been barred by this Statute 
shall have effect and shall apply. Under these ^circumstances, my conten- 
tion is that the provisions contained in the Code and which have been made 
expressly applicable under section 34 are debarred by this clause 5, and, 

I submit, that that cannot be done having regard to the Preamble which 
says that it is to supplement. I do not know whether under section '67 
of the Government of India Act sanction has been obtained for amending 
or repealing this Act. But if such sanction has been obtained only on the 
ground of the Preamble, namely, that this is an Act to supplement and 
not to repeal or amend, I submit, no provision ought to be in the Bill which 
in any way goes beyond the Preamble. With these observations, I move 
the motion standing in my name for the deletion of the whole clause. . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

"That clause 5 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (I^aw Member) : Sir, so far as I 

understand Mr. Sen, he has made two point's : he says that the first part 
of clause 5 is unnecessary and that the second part is vltra vires. WitK 
regard to the first part, I wish the House to remember that Under the ordi- 
nary law, rights of appeal are given to certain Courts: for instance, frOfh a 
First Glassi Magistrate a right of appeal is given to the Sessions Court' lii all 
cases. What we aire doing in the first part is that we are giviUg a 
of appeal in certain cases to the Sessions dourt and iii oiner oases* to* tKe 
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High Court. To that extent we are changing the law. It is U) the 
benefit of the accused, because, under the Criminal Procedure Code, there 
was no appeal to the High Court from the decision of a First Class 
Magistrate. But what we are providing in clause 3 of the Act is that an 
appeal shall lie to the High Court from any sentence of transportation 
for a term exceeding two years or of imprisonment for a term exceeding 
four years passed by a Special Magistrate in any trial under the Local 
Act held outside the Presidency -town of Calcutta. Therefore, you cannot 
say that this is unnecessary. We are changing the procedure in the matter 
of appeal : whereas the Criminal Procedure Code gives an appeal merely 
to the Sessions Court, we are giving a right of appeal in the lesser sentences 
to the Sessions Court, but in all the heavier sentences we are giving the 
appeal to the High Court. If it be asked why we are making this change, 
I say we are making the change for this reason : we have provided in 
clause 5 that there should not be any interference with the trial of arr 
accused during its pendency. After the trial is over, we have given large 
rights to the accused. But, for ensuring a speedy trial and a speedy 
conclusion, we are stopping all intermediate dilatory proceedings and that 
is why it is necessary that the accused should be given some more privileges 
than he has under the Criminal Procedure Code. During the trial ho 
cannot prolong it at his sweet will — ^he cannot, on any excuse, good, bad 
Or indifferent, run up to the High Court and hold up proceedings. We 
have stopped all that. Having stopped all that, we are giving the accused 
greater rights in the matter of appeal: Honourable Members will realise 
that when an appeal is preferred to the High Court, the accused can take 
any objection to the order, either on a question of law or on a questioi^ 
of "fact or on a question of procedure. Everything is open to the accused, 
so that substantially wc are not taking away any rights, but we are merely 
ensuring a speedy trial stopping intermediate dilatory procedure. That is 
the necessity of the first part of clause 5. As .regards the* second part, my 
Honourable friend says that it is ultra vires, because wc say that this is a 
supplementary Act, but wc are not merely supplementing it, but also 
amending it. * That is not a question of jurisdiction. You may say if you 
are so very miticulous that we ought to have stated* this as an Act to 
supplement and .also to amend. If my friend will look to the endorsement 
on the back of the Bill, he will see it has received the sanction of the 
Governor General. With tho sanction of the Governor General under 
section 67 of the Government of India Act, this Legislature has tho power 
not merely to supplement, but also to amend. Therefore, there is no 
question of this Bill being ultra vires of the Legislature. You may say 
that the Preamble is not exhaustive enough : that is the utmost you can 
say ...... 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: That is what T have said. 

The Hbnourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: You said it was ultra vires . . * 


Ifr. S. 0. Sen: ... .of the Preamble. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: If my Honourable friend is so 
subtle, T can meet his subtlety by another subtlety and that is that the 
Preamble .is ' never part of the operaMve portion of an Act, Anyhow, let 
Its. not go into those niatters. Then, my friend says wbofc becomes of the 

0 
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High Court? It was admitted by, -erne, when you, Sir, gave your ruling 
the other day, that we cannot in any way interfere with the rights of the 
High Court under section 107 of the Government of India Aot. I still say 
so. On that occasion I pointed out that apart from section 107 of the 
Government of India Act the High Court derived its powers from other 
sources — I mentioned two, the Criminal Procedure Code and the Letters 
Patent; and this Legislature has the right to take away these powers in 
so far as they arise from the Criminal Procedure Code or the Letters 
Patent. Therefore, my answer to my friend on the second point of ultra 
vires is, that this l^ill is within the competence of this Legislature. 

Sir Abdur B a h lm (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, J support the amendment th^t has been moved by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Sen. I do not wish to argue any question of techni- 
cality: but I must point out at the outset that though we accept your 
ruling as regards the amendments which will be moved, I take it, by the 
Honourable the Law Member being in order, it .docs seem absolutely 
difficult, nay impossible, to conceive how the powers of superintendence 
which arc vested in the High Court and which cannot be in any way 
affected by legislation by this Assembly are going to be preserved if the 
clause, as it stands, remains. You may put in any words like what have 
been used in the amendment which is proposed by the Government. But 
the difficulty still remains that you have got to define the power of super- 
intendence and the powers which are taken away by this clause. This 
clause could not be any more sweeping than it is, I mean, even taking 
the amendments into consideration, the words “notwithstanding any law 
for the time being in force “ include the powers that are exercised by the 
High Court'. Then, we have again, “Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Code, etc., no Court shall have authority'^ — ^I take it, that includes 
the High Court, — “to revise such order or sentence, or to transfer any 
case from any such Magistrate, or to make any order under section 491 
of the Code*', and so on. It seems to me that, unless we have some sort 
of definition of the .powers of the High Court which are still left and of the 
powers which are taken away by this clause, it will be putting the High 
Court in a very difficult position. I do not know how the Honourable the 
Law Member proposes to reconcile this clause wdth the powers of 
superintendence that are vested in .the High Courts. Under the powers 
of superintendence vested in the High Courts, they can revise any sentence 
or order if they are satisfied that there has been an obvious and gross 
miscarriage of justice. The fact is that the Magistracy and the subordinate 
judiciary in this country at this stage could not be trusted with exercising 
that largo powers without some supervision by the High Court. That 
difficulty still remains in spite of the amendments which are proposed. 

Now, I come to the merits. I agree with a great deal of what has 
been said by my friend, Mr. Sen, but I go further and say that really 
no good purpose will be served by taking away the powers vested in the 
High Courts. The Honourable the Law Member pointed out that appeals 
were allowed from sentences of Magistrates to the High Court which, under 
the ordinary law, would not go to the High Court, but only to the Sessions 
Judge. . That is perfectly true, but this is not really giving a right to the 
accused which did not exist; it is really taking away the right of the 
accused to go to the ffigh Court in order to obtain revision of the sentence 
if there has been an irregularity or any error in deciding a question of law. 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: We are curtailing the proceed- 
ings. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: But look at the powers Government are vesting in 
the Magistrates. The Magistrate may be a man of four years’ standing 
under section 24 of the Bengal Terrorists Outrages Act, or he may be 
a man of longer standing, but you are giving him power to pass any 
sonterico except a sentence of death or transportation for more than seven 
years. Ho can pass a sentence of hard labour for seven years or six years 
or transportation for six years, and that is a power which is not given to any 
Magistrate under the Oiminal Procedure Code. This is a special power, and# 
therefore, the appeal should necessarily be to the High Court. There can be 
no denying that this is the reason why an appeal is allowed to the High 
(\)urt. At the same time, you are taking away another remedy whieh the 
accused ordinarily has. Under the ordinary law, an accused person, who is 
sentenced by a Magistrate, has two remedies, one an appeal to the Sessions 
Judge and then to go to the High Court for revision, if there has been any 
irregularity or any error in deciding questions of law. Therefore, it cannot 
be said that a special privilege has been conferred oh the accused under 
this Act. I do not understand why this power of revision by the High Court 
should be taken away. Do the Government really mean to suggest that 
the High Court is likely to exercise its powers wrongly or in an eiTatic 
manner? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: No, Sir; we do not suggest that. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : I take it that the Government do not suggest that. 
People generally in this country have very great confidence in the High . 
Courts 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Sb have we. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: In that case, I ask, why should the power of 
revision by the High Court be taken away even in the interests - of speedy 
trial? The trial is finished, the man has been sentenced, and very likely 
he is in jail. There is no question of trial. All that the High Court will 
do under its power of revision is to see that there has not been any grave 
irregularity of procedure or that a question of law involved in the case 
has not been wrongly decided. Do the Government contend that if there 
has been no proper trial, still the conviction must stand and the High 
Court’s hands must be tied? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: T think my Honourable friend 
is under a misconception. The High Courts’ powers of superintendence 
under section 107 cannot be taken away and the High Courts of Calcutta 
and Bombay, as I pointed out, have "exercised powers of revision under 
section 107." Therefore, it is not a question of the High Courts’ powers of 
revision being taken away. 

Sir Abdnr Bahim: Then, T say, the Bill is very badly drafted. It saj^: . 
"‘No Court shall have authority to revise such order "or sentence or to 
transfer any case . .“. Is not the High Court a Court? I do., 

not find any amendment on the agenda to the effect that it should be no , 

Court than 'S £BgK Covurt 


cS 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra MittOrl There is an amendment. It 

will be moved presently., 

Sir Abdur Rahim: An amendment to the effect that no Court other 
than a High Court . . . .? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: It will be moved presently. I 
am going to move the last amendment. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Yes, I see, here is one — ‘Trovided always that 
nothing herein, contained shall affect the powers of the High Court under 
section 107 of the Government of India Act*’. But this is only a proviso. 

In the clause itself it says: ‘‘No Court shall have authority to revise such 
order or sentence”. Surely the two things arc inconsistent.* At any 
rate, it is absolutely bad drafting. I think the Honourable the Law 
Member is aware that the powers of superintendence arc not exercised 
in the same way as the powers of revision. Power of revision is an 
ordinary power of the High Court under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
and it has always been interpreted that the power of superintendence 
which is vested in the High Court by the Letters Patent or the Charter 
Act or the Government of India Act is not to be exercised except in 
very rare cases. I should like to know if the Honourable the Law 
Member contends that both the powers are exercised in the same way, 

I mean the powers of rc^vision and of superintendence. If that be so, 
why take away the ordinary powers of revision of the High Court, unless 
the position of the Government be, that however irregular the so-called 
trial has been, even if there has been a gross miscarriage of justice, even 
if a material question of law which affects the entire trial and the convic* 
tion and sentence has been wrongly decided, even then it ought not to be 
set right., 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: It can be set right in appeal. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: But there is no second appeal. We know, as a 
12 Noon. of fa(‘t, in how many cases revision is sought for from 

the High Court and the High Court has to interfere .... 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: My learned friend is under a 
misapprehension. An appeal has been given in every case. Whereas 
appeals do not lie under the Criminal Procedure Code in every case, yet 
under this Bill and the Bengal Bill an appeal has been given in every 
case however slight the punishment may be. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham* 
madan Rural): To the Sessions Court. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: My learned friend’s contention is this, that there is 
no occasion for a revision at all, not even ^against the order of the Sessions 
Judge in appeal. Then why put in these words? I mean, he cannot get 
out of it. Surely this is opposed to our every day experience. As the 
clause is drafted, it is certainly bad. Also, as a matter of fact, there may 
be revision of certain intermediate or interlocutory proceedings which would 
otherwise lead to the trial being vitiated by irregulglrities. ' Is it the object 
of the Government that in thoi^ cases tfee 'ftigh d/ourt should not interfere? 
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The Honourable Sir BrD|endjra Hitter: No, that is not so. 

Sir Abdur Bahixn: Then it is very difficult to understand what is the 
object. If Government want only to take away the powers of revision, 
which are vested in the Sessions Court, then say so plainly. In fact 
the Sessions Court itself cannot revise or alter or repeal a sentence. It 
cannot do so, it has got to refer to the High Court. fS‘o, ultimately the matter 
has to come to the High Court and it is the power of revision of the 
High Court that has to be exercised if a wrong conviction has to be set 
right. The Sessions Judge has got full powers so far as orders of discharge 
arc concernefl, but not in the case of convictions. Therefore, if all that 
is intended by Government is to limit the powers of the Sessions Court 
as regards the revision of proceedings, then, they could have vcr>^ easily 
made that absolutely clear in the clause itself, and they need not have 
mentioned “Court” in general terms. If that were so, in that case I think 
there might be no very serious objection to the clause being modified in 
that way. But if you use language like this, then you aro taking away the 
very necessary and salutary power of the High Court to revise proceedings 
of Sessions Judges and Magistrates. Now, Sir, as regards transfer, is it 
intended that there shall be no transfer at all? Supposing a Magistrate 
from the very inception has shown bias against the accused or has made 
statements which show that he has prejudged the case, is there to be no 
transfer at all? Only the other day, the right of transfer, of getting 
])roceedings slopped, — ^because of an application 'for transfer — ^has been 
considerably curtailed, and we supported that view, in connection with 
the amendment of section 520 of tho Criminal Procedure Code. By this 
clause, you arc doing away with the power of the Superior Court to 
transfer any case whatever which is pending before a Magistrate. Is 
that right? Do we not all know by experience that there' are cases in 
which, in the interests of fair trial, a case should bo transferred ? What 
is tho justification for this prohibition? Take the provision relating to 
section 491. “No Court shall make any order under section 491”. I do 
not know if my knowledge of the law is rusty, but 1 should think that 
that power is only vested in the High Court. How could my learned 
friend say here that “Court” means only the Sessions Court? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I do not say that “Court” 
means the Sessions Court. It does include the High Court, but by the 
proviso the power of the High Court under the Government of India Act 
is preserved. I 

Sir Abdur Bahim: Then I take it that by this clause Government are 
really encroaching upon the power of superintendence of the High 
Court .... ' 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Undoubtedly. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: To what extent? Let us know clearly what powers 
are lefb. 

The Honourable Sir. Brojendra Mitter: I have explained over and over 
again that we are taking away the powers which are given by the Criminal 
Procedure Code, powers which are given by the Letters Patent, but we 
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are not taking away the powers given under the Government of India Act. 

. . . {Mr. S. C. Mitra: “Which you cannot”). . . which we cannot, — quite 
right. (An Honourable Member: “Very great generosity I”) 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Does not the power of superintendence cover a gi*eat 
deal of the power of revision? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: What it covers it covers. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Then, why express it in such vague and general 
terms ? Define it, say that the High Court shall go so far and no further, 
and that was really what the Honourable the Law Member was asked to 
define. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter; That is the function of the 
Court, and that is not the function of the Legislature — to interpret what 
the word “superintendence” means. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: But the function of the Legislature is not to' put 
difficulties m the way of the Court, and that is what this clause will do. 
You are really leaving matters so vague and so inconsistent that it will be 
very difficult for the High Court to exercise its power of superintendence. 

Let us come to the merits of the provision regarding section 491 of the 
Code; that is what is called the Habeas Corpus. Now, supposing u person 
who lias been arrested is kept indefinitely in custody and is not brought 
before a Magistrate, is it the case of Government that even in such a case 
the Higli Court should not interfere? Who then? There is no other 
authority that can interfere. I take it that the Magistrate, even under 
this Act, is not expected to keep an accused person indefinitely in custody- 
But supposing a Magistrate does that from time to time, for months 
together, if not a Magistrate, supposing the police does it, and the man 
is not being tried, is it to be said that the High Court should not interfere 
in such a case ? It seems to me that this clause, if it is put on the Statute, 
book as pui*t of the law applying to Bengal, it will go very far to prevent 
an accused person having a fair trial, and that certainly is not the object 
of this Bill or the Bengal x\ct. You must give the accused person — ^who 
is in custody, who has been brought upon a serious charge — ^you must give 
him the chance of fair trial, but the chances of fair trial are very seriously 
prejudiced by this clause. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non>Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I 
support this motion. I think these are not the days when the law should 
be curtailed or retrograde measures adopted. These are days wLen the 
law should be liberalised, should be improved upon, and obstructions such 
as these should not be put in the way of getting a remedy. 

I will come directly to the Bill itself and I submit that I would call 
this clause 5 not only retrograde, but a cruel one. It provides that three 
or four powers of the High Court have to be removed. The first is with 
regard to the revisional powers. At present the High Court has got revi- 
slonal powers under section 439 of the Criminal Procedure Code and I must 
point out that, it is not only a Chartered High Court, but every other 
Court, exercising powers of the Highest Court, have got similar powers 
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under section 439, Cr. P. C., just as the Judicial Commissioner's Court 
in Sind. Therefore, the powers under section 439 Cr. P. C. are equal 
powers in the Chartered High Courts as well as the High Courts not 
having been created under the Letters Patent. The first attempt of this 
clause is to take away the powers of the High Court which are called the 
revisional powers. The second attempt is to take away the power of 
transferring cases which is again a power given to the High Court and 
also given in certain cases to District Magistrates. That power is also 
being done away with under clause 5 of this Bill. Then, the third power, 
which is minimised by this clause, is the one given under section 491, 
O. P. C., by which the Chartered High Court may send for the proceedings 
and also to order any person who is in confinement wrongly to be brought 
up before that Court for liberation. The mischief contained in this clause 
is that tlio High Court's jurisdiction on very important points is being 
impaireHl. It is the extreme limit to which this clause goes. Now I would 
refer to certain defects in this clause. I refer to the remark of the Honour- 
able the Law Member that powers are now being given under clause 3 to 
the High Court to hear appeals under this Bill and that there is no neces- 
sity of giving any revisional power to the High Courts under section 439, 
(3r. P. C., but may I point out to him that under clause 3 the appeal to 
the High Court from outside the Presidency-town will only lie against 
sentences which are for more than two years and not below. In that case, 
it comes to this that under the Bengal Act appeals for two years and more 
will lie to the High Court, but there will be absplutcly no interference by 
the High Court for lower sentences imposed outside the Presidency-town. 
Whatever the Sessions Judge does will stand absolute and final. T submit 
that this is injustice. At present every accused has got the privilege to 
go to the High Court for revision and to take away those powers in casea 
where the punishments is for two years and under is absolutely wrong and 
this is a provision, to which, I do not know, if the attention of the Honour- 
able the Law Member has been drawn, for he said no power was being 
curtailed, but on the contrary the appeals were being allowed to be made 
to the High Court. But so far as these particular cases from outside the 
Presidency-town are concerned, the High Court has got no power at all. 
This is, therefore, the position which we should not accept. Then, coming 
to the revisional powers, I confess I cannot at all understand the difference 
the Honourable the Law Member makes out between revision under section 
107 of the Government of India Act and revision under section 439 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. Up to this time, the Honourable Member has 
not told us what is the difference. In my humble opinion, there is abso- 
lutely no difference and it will be a contradiction in tenns to say in one 
breath that the High Court has got powers under section 107 and in tho 
other breath to say that, under section 439, the High Court has got no 
powers. Under section 435, Cr. P. C., the High Courts and some other 
Courts may call for and examine the records of any proceedings of any 
inferior Criminal Court situate within the local limits of their jurisdiction 
for the purpose of satisfying themselves as to the correctness, legality or 
propriety of any finding, sentence or order recorded or passed and as to 
the regularity of such proceedings. The question arises, are similar powers 
conferred by section 107 of the Government of India Act? If they axe. 
then it is absolutely ultra vires to enact the present clause. Beading 
section 107 of the Government of India Act, what do we find? Each of 
fie Chartered High Courts has . got the power of superintendence over all 
Courts for the time being subordinate to its appellate jurisdiction. These 
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are very wide powers, even wider than those covered by section 435, read 
with section 439, Cr. P. C. How is it then that this provision is being 
enacted in the face of the existing provision under section 107 of the 
Government of India Act, for, the Honourable the Law Member concedes 
that the powers ufider that section are not being wrested away from the 
High Courts. Therefore, I say, that the legislation which we are 
attempting to make will be inconsistent with powers under section 
107. Furthermore, how could an invidious distinction be maintained 
between a High Court which is a Chartered one and the other which is 
not Chartered. There have actually been cases in Sind, which have been 
reported, wherein proceedings taken under Ordinances could not be sent 
for by the C'oiirt of the highest jurisdiction under section 107, though it 
was found out that clear injustice, had happened in such cases. 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Mitter: That distinction has been made 
by Parliament, not by us. It is in the Government of India Act itself. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is it therefore, that you are worsening the 
position? Unless the Honourable the Law Member provides that powers 
under section 439, Cr. P. C., will be exercised by a Court which is not a 
Chartered High Court, he can not be said to be consistent. Otherwise 
it amounts to taking away at present all powers of revision from Courts of 
Judicial Commissioners, and I do not know why such an injustice should 
be allowed to be perpetrated 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Does my learned frignd not 
realize that we are dealing only with the Calcutta High Court, because 
this is a 13engal Act? It has no application to Sind. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am dealing with the question of principle. 
The Government miglit apply the principle — which is being laid down for 
Bengal today — the next day to other places too. Where is the guarantee 
that the Ooveniment are not on its way to do things that arc retrograde? 
I submit that the Bombay High Court in connection with the Ordinance 
did send for records under section 107 of the Government of India Act and 
corrected the proceedings by acquitting the accused concerned. Therefore, 
I submit, that while it is being suggested that under section 107 of the 
Government of India Act, proceedings may be sent for, those under section 
439, Cr. V. C., — a similar law—would not be sent for, a position is being 
created wliich is wholly anomalous. Next, I find, there is a section in the 
Criminal Procedure Code — section 404 — ^which reads thus : 

No appeals shall lie from any judgment or order of a Criminal Court except 
as provided for by this Code or by any other law for the time being in force.*’ 

Now, reading this section we find that an appeal shall lie in such 
eases as are provided for by the Code of Criminal. Procedure or by any 
other Act. Unless we hfive such a section restricting the powers of 
revision, also in the Criminal Procedure Code Bovisional Chapter, the 
High Court shall not be barred by any legislation, and until such time 
the High Courts shall have jurisdiction under section 439, Cr. P. C., to 
send for records. That is another legal difficulty which should be realised. 

Then, Sir,^ as regards jbhe question of transfer, powers in regard to 
which are being taken away in respect of proceedings under thO' Bengal 
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Special Act, at present the High Court and under section 628 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, the District Magistrates have powers of transfer 
and the attempt is that these powers should not be exercised by them. 
Ihis is wholly objectionable. Sir, I fully agree with the remarks of the 
Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim, who has so much experience of High 

Courts and of the administration of justice. We arc reduced to this 

extraordinary position, that under the Bengal Act accused persons remain 
wholly at the mer(3y of these Magistrates. After all, Magistrates are 
human beings, and they -may be good, bad or indifferent, and there may 
be Courts partial or otherwise, but here you are placing the accused 
absolutely at the mercy of a Magistrate who will practically decide that 
case finally. Sir, I submit with all the emphasis at my command that 
such a procedure is absolutely against all canons of justice and against all 
laws of all countries, that a man, whose case is being tried in a manner 
flagrantly, wrongly or illegally, should not have the opportunity to go 
to the High Court for transferring his case! Sir, what is legislation for, 

for giving justice and no injustice to people? I, therefore, submit that 

it is wholly and absolutely wrong to do away with the powers of the High 
Court under section 426, Cr. P. C. Sir, there ought always to be reason, 
sense and logic in doing things, especially in legislation. What reasons 
have the Treasury Benches given for this legislation? They say, it will 
delay matters. That may be quite right, but is it fair that a man w'ho 
wants justice should not be given justice, because there will be some 
delay? Is there any sense in it? The Honourable the Law Member 
knows that only a short time ago, the transfer law w%as changed and 
improved upon so much as to deter more than one' application being made 
for transfer. Under that law several barricades have been put in the 
way of transfer applications. An applicant has to he bound down to 
make the intended transfer application or he would be fined. He has 
been given an opportunity to apply for transfer only once. That being 
the case, does the ground of this apprehended* delay exist still? Is not 
this fear, therefore, merely in the imagination of the Honourable the Law 
Member and the Treasury Benches? Can it be denied that sometimes 
Magistrates in some cases do lose their head, or go bound by certain 
instructions, or that sometimes they take up an attitude absolutely 
intolerable, and do thev mean to say that in such cases also there should 
he no power of reference to the High Court? Sir, that is palpably and 
grossly wrong and unjust. Then, as regards the powers under section 491, 
Cr. P. C., there again arises a legal question. Oft-times it has been 
admitted by the other side that the High Courts’ powers under the Habeas 
Corpus Act could not be taken away by powers under section 491, Cr. P. C., 
having been reduced. Now, the Habeas Corpus Act gives more powers 
than those bestowed by section 491, Cr. P. C. Is it not a contradiction 
in terms to take away lesser powers the High Court possesses which are 
covered by the Habeas Corpus? Again, the Honourable the Law Membw 
wants to be partial to the Chartered High Courts, as those Courts which 
are not Chartered High Courts cannot send for records under the Habeas 
Corpus 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Probably my learned friend Is 
not aware that the High Court of Calcutta has held that apart from 
section 491, the High Court has no powers under the, Habeas Corpus Act. 
Sir, I had the honour of arguing that case. 

Kr. S. 0. Sen: Thatris a wrong judgment. 
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Mr. Laldiand ITavalrai: Sir, I also had the honour of putting up twu 
cases against that case in this House. He has referred to a Calcutta 
judgment but I quoted 60 Madras and a Bombay case against the Calcutta 
view. I 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: We are dealing now with the 
Calcutta High Court.. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: It was the Calcutta High Court, of course, 
from which my Honourable friend, tho Law Member, secured that view. 
That case, however, was a case of one Judge and it was not a Full Bench 
case. Now, when you have two High Courts against one High Court, why 
is it that this Calcutta case is always trotted out and put before this 
House ? Sir, T submit that in any event there is a difference of opinion, — 
I'm!] why should it be held that High Courts have no such power? Still 
more, if the High Court has got no powers under the Habeas Corpus Act, 
then this section in the Criminal Proeeduiv Code musi remain unaffected, 
otherwise it is a blot on justice, it is a blot on the Legislature to enact 
such an enactment. So, I submit that there is neither consistency nor 
any logic in the drafting of this clause 5 and I appeal to the House, 
specially those who are not lawyers, to give their attention and to look 
at it from tho commonsenso point of view. The House should remember 
that it is making a law which is detrimental to the country. It is not a 
communal question. It will affect everybody, be he a European, a Parsce, 
a Christian, a Hindu or a Muhammadan. Therefore, beware of the law 
you arc making. I think the motion moved is a very salutary one and 
it should bo accepted. 

Then, Sir, I come to the last portion of the clause itself. A mere 
cursory reading will show how unjust and how unreasonable it is. It says: 

“Tlip Wigh Court or any Court will have no jurisdiction of any kind in respect 
of any proceedings of any such Magistrate.** 

These are too wide powers. In clause 3 (I) (a), it has been said : 

“All apjieal shall lie against any .sentence passed by a Special Magistrate in any trial 
held under tho local Act in the Presidency- town of Calcutta.** 

I take it that this is a trial of the accused person who is before the Court 
and if he is sentenced, there will be an appeal, but may I ask, if in that 
trial the Special Magistrate takes up the proceedings against any witness 
or any person who is not even a witness who commits contempt of the 
Court and fines him Es. 200, which he can, will there be an appeal or 
revision, or no? This is a question that I pertinently put to the Honour- 
able the Law Member. As no answer has come from him, I take it that 
there will be none. Is that justice? I do not think I need take up the 
time of the House any further to bring to light the injustice that this 
clause will do and I fully support the amendment under consideration. 

Ea]a Bahadur G. l^hnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Sir, after the elaborate argument put forward by 
my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Eahim, to which I think the Honourable 
the Law Member practically agreed in so far as the clearness of expression 
is concerned, I did not think there was any necessity to take up the titno 
of the House by making long speeches. But the observations that fell 
from my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, have compelled ma 
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to offer in my own humble way a few remarks. I think he was under a 
misapprehension when he said that the Government Benches had made a 
distinction between section 107 of the Government of India Act and section 
43^. As a matter of fact, it was Sir Abdur llahim who said that there 
was a distinction and, if my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, had referred 
to section 107 of the Government of India Act, he would not have raised 
any objection on that score. Section 107 of the Government of India 
Act runs thus : 

“Each of the High Courts has superintendence over all Courts for tbo time being 
subject to Its appellate jurisdiction, and may do any of the following things, that 
IS to say, call for returns, direct the transfer of any suit or appeal from any such 
Court to any other Court of equal or superior jurisdiction, etc., etc.’* 

Ihcn there is a proviso tliat these rules shall iiOt contravene any other 
existing rules, etc. It will be seen fiom this that the powers of revision 
under section 439 have not been touched by this clause at all, and, if 
I may say so with respect, to the later decision of the High Courts, 
superintendence that is contemplated is only an executive superintendence 
and not a judicial superintondence., 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honorable Member excuse me if I 
correct him? In section 107 of the Government of India Act, there is a 
power of superintendence wliieli is general and very wide and will include 
powers siK'h as are invested by section 439, Criminal rroceduro Code, 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That is what I was trying to point 
out. Bacfi of the High Courts has superintendence over all Courts and 
may do any of the following acts. To me it appears that these two put 
together ^^xelude the exercise of any judicial act and that is the reason 
why the power to transfer has had to be especially provided for in clause 
2. One does not overlap the other and I respectfully submit that if you 
take away the power under section 439, you would take away every judicial 
power of revision and, therefore, section 107 will not by itself help anybody. 
Consequently, my friend. Sir Abdur Rahim, is perfectly right in contending 
that the power conferred by section 107 is quite different and is very much 
less than what the justicte of the case may require. Therefore, it is 
absolutely necessary if you want to take away the power of the High 
Court under section 439, as the Honourable the Law Member has stated 
that he was doing, that some provision ought to be made which will invest 
the High Court with power to exercise its proper and legitimate function, 
namely, to set right injustice and the mistakes of law and of procedure 
on the part of the lower Courts. I would, therefore, submit and request 
the Honourable the Law Member to bring his mind to bear upon this very 
important question and not to run away with the idea that section 107 
of the Government of India Act covers the whole issue. He ought to 
make a provision in such a manner that the power that he says he is taking 
away would be restored in some other manner by which it can be exercised. 
That is all I have to say. Sir. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and JCumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, ordinarily I should not have spoken on thii 
amendment and I had no original intention to speak either. But I must, 
in view of the attitude, not altogether unexpected, taken by the Honourable 
tie Law Member, speak out once again that this is an amendment to which 
the Opposition attaches a great deal of importance and this is a clause to 
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which it takes strong exception. This is really the central point in our 
controversy and if this clause had not been added to the Bill, the Bill would 
not be so unpleasant and so unwholesome as we consider it to be. Sir, in 
his usual lucid manner, the Leader of the Independent Party, a great Judge 
once upon a time, has mentioned His own apprehensions based on his own 
personal experience, an apprehension shared by a very important advocate 
and learned Member from Sind. Our objection in this rnatter is the objection 
to the restriction of the right which otherwise would have been enjoyed by 
the internees under the Bengal Eegiilation of 1818, the Madras Eegulation 
of 1819 or the Bombay Eegulation of 1827. Nothing in section 491 of the 
Code applies to these Eegulations of the nineteenth century. I cannot 
understand the Honourable the Law Member in this twentieth century 
bringing down the restrictions under that “rusty*' Eegulation, as Lord 
Morley described it, upon people who are to be 'imprisoned under this new 
Bengal Act. That is one consideration which the Opposition cannot 
altogether ignore. 

The other consideration is doing away with the intermediate stages. 
The Honourable the L«aw Member conceded that in lighter sentences there 
will bo an appeal to the Sessions Court and in heavier sentences an appeal 
to the High Court. I admit that he lias tried to make the best of a bad 
job; but the job (‘ontinues to be bad all the same; and, Sir, when 
the existing rights are being taken away under a law, we must 
strongly protest. As for the wording of clause 5 which the Honour- 
able the Law Member is amending, — his is more or less a superfluous 
amendment, judging by the subtleties of law, but a necessary 
amendment judging from the necessities of this House, — can only 
say that he still takes .away some of the existing rights and 
privileges of the High Court as he makes clear in his Statement of Objects 
and Eeasons. He excludes their jurisdiction in certain matters: to this 
exclusion of jurisdiction the Opposition cannot reconcile themselves. It 
is a matter in which we cannot agree with the Government and if the 
Honourable the Leader of the House had cared to consult the High'- Courts 
themselves or the High Court of Calcutta, I am sure, he will get an 
opinion not wholly palatable to the Government of India. I need not say 
further than this, that the wording of clause 5 has sometimes made ns 
think that the law, as Dickens said, is “an ass or an idiot”, however much 
very clover and competent lawyers might try to give it a different 
appearance. 

lb. S. 0. Mitra*. Sir, T support the motion of my friend, Mr. Sen. It 
is strange that the Head of the Law Department of the Government of India 
is Jinxious to leave the meaning of the clause that we frame here to the 
sweet will of the judges. I think it is the function of the Legislature to 
make distinct and clear what they want to enact. If I understood him 
right, the Honourable the Law Member said definitely that he was not 
anxious to say how much was kept reserved for section 107 of the 
Government of India Act and how much was being taken away under the 
sections in the Criminal Procedure Code for revision. He likes to leave it 
for the individual judges in Courts to decide; and he is going, I see, to 
move a amendment where he says, provided always that nothing herein 
contained vrill affect any power of the High Court under the section of the 
Government of India Act which we have no right to take away by thift 
Legislature. On a similar occasion, when the Ordinance Bill was passed 
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into law, he accepted a similar amendment. The drafting power of the 
Legislative Department seems to be improving every day. Whenever they 
arc tackled with a question, they say “We will make a provision saying 
that what is not illegal is legal; and what is not taken away 
by this section is not taken out by this section.'* This sort 
of subterfuge, I think, should be the last function of any Legis- 
lature. We should definitely say what powers we are taking away by 
this present clause and what is left under section 107 of the Government 
of India Act. A distinguished lawyer like the Honourable the Leader of 
the House is hesitating, though challenged times without number by my 
Leader, Sir Abdur Eahim, to say what is left under that phrase “the power 
of superintendence of the High Court," if the rights under the revisional 
sections of the Criminal Procedure Code arc taken away — every time the 
Leader of the House failed to make any point; and he left it to the people 
at large and to every Court to interpret it in its own way. I think we 
shall fail in our duty if in this clause we do not say that these are the rights 
that are being taken away and these are the powers left out. You, 
Sir, very judiciously and ably pointed out that this clause 5 was simply 
ridiculous and that we should not have said with our eyes open that the 
powers which we could interfere with should not have been interfered with; 
and I think you will gladly give a chance to the Honourable the Law 
Member to submit funther amendments, if necessary, to make that point 
perfectly clear as to what rights of the High Court by this particular clause 
he wants to take out. Sir, if that is not done, I think the best way would 
be to delete this whole clause. 

Pandit Satyendra Kath Sen (Presidency Division : Non-Muhammadan 
llural) : Sir, in spite of the amendment to be proposed by Government, 
this clause, as T have understood it, is open to serious objections : firstly, 
it interferes with the revisional powers of the High Court; then it interferes 
with the ordinary law of the irjinsfer of cases ; and then it takes away the 
Habeas Corpus which is of the utmost importance in those days of high- 
handed oppression. These are the legal grounds, and they have been ably 
and elaborately dealt with by my lawyer friends. I am not going to make 
any further observations on those .points. I shall confine myself to the 
removal of some misconceptions of Honourable Members of this House. We 
arc opposed to this clause, not because we plead for any leniency to the 
political terrorists as was stated on the last occasion by my Honourable 
friend, Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, nor because we are indifferent 
to the activities of terrorists as was stated by the Honourable the Home 
Member. As to the first point, I should say that no one on this side of 
the House has ever pleaded for leniency to the terrorists. The qnly 
thing that we have pleaded for is that the accused person should have a 
fair trial, and that ho should not be denied that privilege. Personally 
speaking, I and many other laymen of my way of thinking make very 
little distinction between a successful murderer and an unsuccessful 
murderer. It is people like my revered friends over there that make these 
distinctions by their nice knowledge of law. However, they have accepted 
this principle so far as political terrorists are concerned, but they have 
not accepted this principle in regard to non -political terrorists, I iriean the 
dangerous goondas who infest our cities knowing full well that they are 
quite safe and secure under the present British Government whose attention 
is solely concentrated on political suspects. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : There is 
already the Goonda Act passed In Calcutta. 
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Pandit S&tyendra Nath Sen : In spite of that, there are still many of 
them innkmg A lot of mischief every day. I should only ask the Honourable 
the Home Member to ]udge which of these two classes of criminals are 
more dangerous — an accidental terrorist actuated, though enoneouslv by 
a lofty ideal according to hig own light, or the habitual murderer actuated 
by the meanest of motives? . 

• As to the second point, the Honourable the Home Member asserted 
that we are utterly indifferent to the activities of the terrorists, our reply 
18 that we are not at all indifferent to their activities. We read the reports 
m newspapers and we always shudder. In fact we are actually tired of 
taking an account of all these acts of terrorists committed on this side 
and on that side, and we confess that we have ceased to be as sensitive 
about these acts as we used to be five years ago. Our position is lament- 
able. We only pray that we should be allow^cd to live in peace. There 
is no denying the fact that most people have lost faith in British 
justice .... 


Sir Abdulla-al-Mtoiiln Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions : 
Muhammadan Iliiral) : In the High Court also? 


Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen! The other day when T was narrating the 
story of a girl who fell a vi(‘tim to the hooligans at Chittagong, the Honour- 
able the Home Member inquired whether that case was brought before the 
('ourt. Sir, I unfortunately, being a back bencher, failed to catch his words, 
otherwise I would have told him at once that such cases are not brought 
before Courts. People have lost faith in British justice, especially in 
cases where the Government are directly or indirectly interested, although 
there are other grounds too, namely, Indian ladies are not accustomed 
to bring sucli cases before any Court, and it will be an utter impossibility 
to name and identify unknown accused person or persons in a general riot 
in which innumerable goondas take part. However that may be, it is 
not a very important point here. 

As to the clause itself, I shall be very brief. I only submit that if 
the Government will insist on this clause, it will remove even the least 
faith that still remains in the minds of some people about British justice. 
If . a person deserves to be imprisoned, let him be by all means, but you 
should see that no miscarriage of justice is committed in the name of 
speedy trial. What is the harm if the man is sent to prison today or one 
month hence after the public have been satisfied that the accused person 
has been given a fair trial? With these words, I support the amendment. 

*Mr. S. ,0. Jog (Berar Representative): Sir, I had no mind to go 
into the velocity of this terrorist movement; whether the terrorist move- 
ment is good or bad, T have no mind to enter into the detnils. The Bill 
has been passed by the Bengal Legislative Council, and I do not wish to 
enter into the merits of that question at all, but I think I shall be failing 
in my duty if I do not rise and have a sort of revolt against the measure 
that is before the House in respect of clause 5. It is no doubt true that 
the Honourable the Law Member has suggested three , alternatives which 
say that the operation of section 107 of the Government of India Act will 

•Speech not revised by the Honourable Member. 
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not be affected, or some such thing. T do not ,tiiink that any such 
alternatives are necessary. The powers which the High Courts have will 
still be there in spite of the alternative suggestions by the Honourable 
the Ij&w Member. So^ there is no point in making all these three alterna- 
tives and trying to minimise the effect of clause 5 which finds place in 
this Bill. There has been a tendency recently in all these emergency or 
sumrnary legislations to take away the powers of the High Courts. As 
was just observed by my Honourable friend, people in this country have 
been gradually losing faith in the Magistracy of British India, but ‘ people 
have not as yet lost their faith in the High Courts established in India, 
and the only hope that the public at large still have is to get justice at the 
hands of these High Courts Judges, but from the attempt that is sought to 
be made by these alternatives it would appear that the executive Govern- 
ment are rather afraid of these High Court Judges, and I should think it 
is the executive Government who have lost faith in these High Court 
Judges, because if any wrong is done by the executive authority, there 
is every chance of its being remedied in the High Court whicli probably 
the executive authorities do not want. I think clause 5 is virtually a ‘ 
sort of no-confidcnce motion in the High Courts ostablislied in India. 
The whole foundation of the British Empire is based and it still remains 
on British justice and British f airplay. If by such measures as these, 
you want to take the powers of the High Court, if you want to interfere 
with the powers of the High Courts, I think people will be justified in 
losing all faith in British justice and British f airplay. It is no doubt true 
that you say in your Notes on Clauses that : 

**The provisions of this clause are not capable of enactment by the local Tjegis- 
lature in so far as they affect the jurisdiction of the High Court. They exclude 
interference of a nature’ likely, if exploited, to diminish the efficacy of action taken 
under the local Act, and are intended to ensure the speedy trial of terrorist offences 

I do not think there is any sense in the observations made here. If appeals 
are made to the High Courts, I do not think they will take more than 
a month or so to decide them, and even if the matter is delayed for the 
sake of justice, that will not matter at all. That delay is absolutely 
necessary, and /whatever the measure is, if you want to proceed in the 
name of ensuring speedy result or for any other object, I think wo on this 
side of tlie House are not prepared to agree to the retention of clause 5. 

I wholeheartedly support that clause 5 should be deleted, and the ordinary 
powers that are vested in the High Courts should be allowed to have 
their fair play. Bightly or wrongly the Act is there, and we have to 
submit 3to it, but at the same time any encroachment upon the powers 
of the High Courts, I think, we on this side of the House are not prepared 
to concede. With these words, I support tlie amendment that clause 5 
should be deleted. 

The Honourable Mr. H. Q-. Haig (Home Member) : I could have wished 
that mV Honourable friends, the Leader of the Independent 

^ Party aiid Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and other Ickrned Honourable 

Members, had“ spoken before the Honourable the Law Member had 
addressed the House, for their learned arguments deserve equally learned 
replies. Unfortunately, on this side of the House w^e have not at our 
disposal the same wealth of legal talent that distinguishes the opposite 
Benches. They must, therefore. I am afraid, be content with the reply 
of a layman. 
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There seems to be some misunderstanding as to what we seek to do 
by this clause. We do definitely propose to take away the powers of the 
High Court as conferred by the Criminal Procedure Code and the Letters 
Patent, and to leave those general powers which are conferred by section 
107 of the Government of India Act. Now, Sir, we do not concede that 
what we are doing will be without any effect. We think that in fact the 
result of this clause will be to prevent those dilatory motions, which 
frequently are made in the course of trial for the sake of delaying disposal 
of cases, and that in various other respects the multiplicity of proceedings 
which characterise our present legal procedure will be shortened. For that 
wo consider that there is very full justification. Most of the Honourable 
Members who addressed the House — except Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen — 
most of the Honourable Members who addressed this House omitted to 
remark that this procedure was directed against a particular clasa of 
offences, a limited class of offences. The argument, as it was addressed 
to the House from the other side, it seemed to me, was a general argument 
very suitable if we had been proposing to amend our normal procedure. 
But we are not proposing to amend our normal procedure, but only in 
certain special cases to speed up the decision of trials. Those cases are 
defined in the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act — cases in 
which tliere are reasonable grounds for believing that any person has 
committed a scheduled offence in furtherance of, or in connection with, 
the terrorist movement. It has been suggested that the powers that are 
conferred on the Magistrates are excessive, because the revisionary power 
of tlie High Court is being curtailed. But, Sir, the substantial rights of 
the accused remain. The accused has a fair trial under normal procedure 
before a Magistrate, and in every case he has a right of appeal, whether 
it is to ilio Court of Session or to the High Court. That being so, we 
consider that there is no danger that he will not get in fact aubstaELtial 
justice. Sir, 1 oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
wliich I have to put is: 

“That clause 5 of the Bill be omitted.** 

The Assembly divided: 
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Sen, Mr. S. C. 
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Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Sitaramaraju, Mr. 6. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
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NOES— 66. 
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Hasnat Muhammad. 
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Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 

Bower, Mr. E. H. M. 

Burt, Mr. B. C. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 

Dunn, Mr. C. W. « 

Diitt, Mr. G. S. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Shaikh. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

G Wynne, Mr. C. W. 

Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 

Hezictt, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

Jawaliar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. II. 

Macqtioen, Mr. P. 

Meek, Mr. D. B. 

The motion w«^s negatived. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, I. beg to move: 

“That at the end of clause 5 of the Bill, the following Proviso be added • 

‘Provided always that nothing heroin contained shall affect the powers of the 
High Court under section 107 of the Government of India Act’.*’ 

This amendment is necessitated by the ruling which you gave the 
other day and in order to clear all ambiguity with regard to what we are 
doing — that wc are not doing anything to interfere with the powers which 
Parliament has conferred upon the High Court. 

I do not see my Honourable friend, llaja Bahadur Krishnnmachariar, 
here. He is under tlie impression that under section 107 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the High Court has only administrative i)owers of 
superintendence. Sir, that argument was adduced before the Bombay 
High Court in what is known as tlie Sholapur case and the Chief Justice 
held that the powers of superintendence were not limited to administrative 
matters, but extended to judicial matters, so that, under section 107, the 
High Court could exercise powers of revision. In what cases they would 
exercise those powers, that is for the High Court to decide. That is the 
point I made when I interrupted Sir Abdur Eahim, that it was not our 
function, but it was the function of the High Court to interpret the word 
superintendence”, what its scope or extent is. Eecently, a similar case 
arose in Calcutta. The Chief- Presidency Magistrate convicted a person 
and he went up to the High Court under section 107. The Chief Justiqe^ 
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of Calcutta exercised powers of revision and set aside the conviction. Sir, 
I am nob in a position to state the exact scope and extent of the powers 
under section 107. There is one word more I should like to say. I find 
there is an ainendiiicnt tabled by Sir Muhammad Yakub. If ho moves 
that amendment, I for my part will be willing to accept it, and if that 
amendTnent is accepted along with mine, it will completely meet your 
ruling. Sir, T move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“That at the end of clause 5 of tho Bill, tlio followinj; Proviso be added : 

‘Provided always that nothing herein contained shall affect the ])0wcrs of the 
High Court under section 107 of the Government of India Act’." 

The motion was adopted. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I move : 

“That in clause 5 of the Bill, the words ‘by whatsoever authority made or done’ 
be omitted.” 

The chief objection to this clause has been that the words “by whatsoever 
authority made or done’* might) be interpreted as meaning that this clause 
is purported to take away tho power which is vested in tho High Courts 
by the Government of India Act, or by some other enactment over which 
this House has no authority. In order to remove all those misapprehen- 
sions, I move that these words be deleted. It does not require a long 
speech from me. I move my amendment. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I fully support this amendment. As it is, the 
clause is wide and liable to mischief. Therefore, I support this amend- 
ment. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig: As explained by my Honourable 
colleague, the Law Member, Government are prepared to accept this 
amendment. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is : 

“That in clause 5 of the Bill, the words ‘by whatsoever authority made Or done* 
be omitted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 5, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Sir, I move that the Bill, as 

amended, be passed. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Bnrdwan Division: Non-Muhammndan Rural): 
Sir, wo liave been asked to supplement the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist 
Outrages Bill 
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• 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahim toola) : Will the 
Honourable Member please resume his scat? The Chair would like to 
know whether there are any other Honourable Members who wish to sjjeak 
on the third reading. 

(About four or five Honourable IMcmbcrs rose.) 

Mr, President (^The Honourable Sir Ibrahim lialiinitoola), : The House 
will now adjourn to Half Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) in the Chair. 


Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Ghaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, with your permission, I want to give a personal explanation. 
On Monday, the 12th, I was unfortunately absent from this House owing 
to an unavoidable circumstance, and, in ]riy absence, while the Honourable 
Pandit Sen was speaking, he made certain insinuations while interpreting 
my interjection in Mr. Mitra’s speech. He asserted that the Bill may not 
be misapplied in Bengal and gave instances of brutality in Bengal where 
he alleged, even the chastity of females was being violated in a most 
brutal and vindictive manner. He further said that when these things 
were being narrated the other day by Mr. Mitra, one of the Nominated 
Members (meaning myself) interjected by saying: “Is there no-rent cam- 
paign going on' there?** Ho further said: “The Plonourable Member 
evidently w'^anted to suggest that rent or taxes could be and should be 
realised by violating female modesty’’. The interpretation put by my 
Honourable friend, Pandit Sen, on my interjection was not warranted by 
facts and was wholly misleading and unfounded. I have got a copy of the 
report of the proceedings of tlie 3rd December which contains the speecli 
of Mr. Mitra. His speech appears on pages 2850-fI5. On page 2852, after 
narrating certain incidents in which the chastity of w'ornen was attacked, 
the Honourable Member proceeded as follows : 

“Now, I shall deal with cases of wanton destruction of property.’* 

This appears on page 2852 of the report. He then narrated ten instances 
where property had either been taken away, destroyed or attached accord- 
ing to his narration. In the third paragraph of those narrations, he quoted 
an instance where, for the realisation of a tax, which amounted to Rs. 24-9-0, 
paddy weighing 320 maunds were taken away. It was after ten instances 
that I made the interjection that was referred to by the Honourable Pandit 
Sen. All those instances related to property only and not to the violation 
of the chastity of women or attack on women at all. There is not a word 
even with regard to the presence of females in those 50 linos wherein the 
Honourable Mr. Mitra described those 10 instances relating to property 
only. I naturally felt that a man who was possessed of 320 maunds of 
paddy which was worth over a thousand rupees should bo in a position to 
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pay Ks. 24-9-0, as his tax, and if he did not pay it, then it meant that 
he was not willing to pay it and, therefore, I interjected and ^ked: 
"Why are people not paying this small tax when they have got this pro- 
perty?" That was my meaning. I never w^ent further than that and 
the interpretation put by my Honourable friend, Pandit Sen, on this inter- 
jection is wholly unwarranted. Before I sit down, Sir, I have to thank 
you for allowing mo this opportunity of explaining my position and I hope 
rny friend, Pandit Sen, also by now must have seen the report and will 
now withdraw his remarks. (Apidausc from Official Benches.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bnhimtoola) : The Chair 
has taken the trouble to look into tlie proceedings which led to the remark 
which the Honourable Member (Pandit Sen) made on the previous 
occasion. While the Chair stands for the freedom of speech in this 
Assembly, it cannot allow such unwarranted and unfounded allegations 
to be made by one Honourable Member against another Honourable 
Member. The Chair is satisfied that the inference drawn by the Honour- 
able Member, when Mr. Mitra was interrupted, was wholly unjustified. 
The Honourable Member should have realized that the interniption which 
was "Are these instances of operations during the no-tax campaign", was 
merely for obtaining information. The Chair, therefore, calls upon the 
Honourable Member (Pandit Son) to express his regret to the Honourable 
Member for having made those remarks. 

Pandit Satyendra Hath Sen: Sir, I beg to submit and to assure my 
Honourable friend particularly that nobody in this House will bo more 
glad than myself to Icnow and to sec that the remark made by him on 
that occasion referred only to the breaking of furniture, etc., and not to 
the other series of mischief referred to there. I am very .glad to assure 
my Honourable friend that he did not mean wduit I supposed he did. I 
express my regret and I shall shake hands with him when I meet him. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Raliimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Member should also withdraw his remarks. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I withdraw my remarks. Sir. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: We have been asked to pass a Bill which is 
entitled a Bill to supplement the Bengal Suppression of Outrages Act, 
1932. Sir, it has passed its first and second reading and it has also been 
amended by the Movers of the Bill themselves. Mv Honourable friend, 
the ecc-Speaker, has also amended certain clauses. Sir, the very title of 
the Bill takes one’s breath away, because w^e have been asked to supple- 
ment an Act which has now become the law of my unhappy province 
which is the very negation of law. I may at once say what I mean. In 
Bengal, people are not living under the rule of law. I see Honourable 
Members not belonging to this land and who have no right to be in this 
land laughing. They will laugh, no doubt, because it is certainly a thing 
of happiness if one can be where he has no right to be and enjoys his life 
at other’s expense. But, after all, if they had sonie good sense still left 
in them, they would have been more careful to hide their laughter and 
express regret. Be that as it may, I mer^ submit, if the whole world 
were for the passing of this Bill of my Honourable friend, the Home 
Member, I alone shall stand against him 
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Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmtin Suhrawardy: Contra mundum — against the 
whole world I 

Mr. Amar Nath J}\M: Ambulando and such other Latin phrases may 
be sonorous, but I confess I have no knowledge of Latin. If I were to give 
before this House wliat wc have been asked to supplement, I think no 
sensible man will ask us to supplement an Act like tliis. The Bengal 
Terrorists Suppression Act, which has now become law and to supplement 
which we are legalising here, consists of not less than 34 sections . . . 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The 

Honourable Member must romembtir that the Bengal Act is not before 
the House and, therefore, any detailed discussion of the Bengal Act is 
not in order. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: I will not have a detailed discussion, but I 
will have to state things about it in order to bring out my points with 
reference to^this Supplementary Act; and if that is not permitted . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : /The 

Chair never stands in the w'ay of Honourable Members giving full expres- 
sion to their views. There are only one or two sections of that Act which 
are proposed to be supplemented. This Bill^ proposes to supplement those 
provisions of the Bengal A(*t which deal with legal procedure,; and the 
Honourable Member is entitled to refer to them only. The merits of that 
Act cannot be discussed here. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: With due respect to the Chair, I may submit, 
that this Supplementary Act deals with respect to appeals and . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Exactly . 
the legal procedure. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: .... and in speaking about appeals, certainly 
I will’ have to incidentally touch on matters about which the appeals 
shall lie and I trust the Chair will allow me to refer to that extent .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Anything 
that arises out of this Bill is relevant — ^nothing more. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I must first thank the Honourable the Homo 
Member as also the Law Member for kindly incorporatinsr danse 3 in 
the Bill with whidi I am in full agreement; and, in fact, the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons which the Honourable Mr. Haig has given would 
at once lead us to think that it is only because the Bengal Government 
have no powder to pass legislation which affects the jurisdiction of the 
High Court of Judicature at Calcutta that it is necessarv to supplement 
that Act by an Act of the Central Legislature, to provide for appeals to 
the High Court in certain ciises : find to exclude their jurisdiction in other 
matters and, as they say, the sting is in the tail, and I w'ould have been 
indeed more grateful to the Honourable the Home Member if this small 
line had not been there. If I rise to oppose this, it is only because of 
that small line which has given birth to clauses 4 and 5 in the Bill before 
the House. About these two clauses, there were amendments to delete. 
I submit, it would have been well if the Government had seen their way 
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to accept the amendments and thereby to get unanimous support to a 
Bill for which m certain respects they deserve our grateful thanks. But 
what he gives m one hand, he takes away by another. Clause 3 provides 
lor appeals. I do not know who is responsible for the framing of the 
draft of this clause, but here I find a little partiality shown to the 
Presidency-town of Calcutta which is the town of my Honourable friend 
the Law Member; but he has not shown the same consideration to towns 
to which wo humbler folks belong; and here we find in clause 3, they 
say, that any sentence passed by a Special Magistrate in any trial held 
under the Local Act in the Presidency-town of Calcutta, all appeals shall 
lie to the High Court; while not so in the case of all sentences passed by 
Special Magistrates in the mufassil. Of course this is probably a natural 
bias for one’s own town 


The Honourable Sir Brojendxa Mitter: In Calcutta there is no Sessions 
Court; therefore, all appeals must go to the-High Court. ^ 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt! So, at times, one may be surprised; had that 
not been so and we in the mufassil had been given this riglit, there was 
nothing to debar him from extending the same rights wliich his own 
fellow citizens will enjoy in the Presidency-town of Calcutta and that 
would not have been illegal.' However, I will not grudge him this right 
for his City; and, in spite of that, T say, that w^e have no objection to 
this; but if I rise now to oppose the passing of the Bill, it is because 
of these two other clauses, namely, clauses 4 and 5 which take aw^ay the 
rights of tbo injured people to have indemnity for wTongs inflicted 071 
them by clause 4. Already the Government servants and officers know 
that they arc exempt from all inmishment. They are immune and they 
know that from the highest to the lowest all will come to the rescue if 
any complaint is marie against them. That beinu so, to give them an 
assurance from before the commission of an act of aggression and tyranny 
and to say “Do whatever you like; there is no poww on earth wdiich can 
touch a iiair of yours”, wn'll it not encourage more lawlessness in the 
ranks of those who arc expectcrl to keep law and order? T do say with 
emphasis that the lawlessness of the present day Government officers is 
filmost unbearable, beginning from legislative acts w4iich is lawless legisla- 
tion, to cxecaitive acts. That being so, I submit that in spite of clauses 2, 
3 or 1, T am unable to acquiesce in the passing of this Bill. 

With regard to clause 5, much legal argument has been advanced on 
both sides by eminent lawyers like my Honourable friend, the Law 
]\rcmbcr, and an c.T-Cliicf Justice of the High Court, and I wall not waste 
tlie time of the House by dealing with the vltra vires nature of clause 5, 
but let me point out that the Oovernment will lose nothing if they do 
not retain clause 5 ; on the other hand, by deleting this clause, they will 
keep some vestige of British justice in the land. I do not know whether 
they w'ill care to do this, but I may repeat again that they will lose nothing 
if they delete clause 5. Further, Sir, by the enactment of this law, I 
may say, the terrorists wdll not gain or lose anything either, because the 
whole trend of this Bill is this. You assume in the first instance that 
particular individuals are terrorists according to your idea, you presume 
before hand, before trial, and then, according to the Act which you are 
supplementing, you form a Bench of Special Magistrates. It is pre- 
judging the case. I submit, that this is a procedure unknown to any 
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civilized system of judicial administration in any land, not to say of that 
land from which the Honourable the Home Member comes and for whose 
judicial system wo all have the highest respect and admiration. It has 
often been a source of regret to us that Englishmen who are fond of 
liberty and freedom in their own homes should become otherwise as soon 
as they cross the English Channel, and this is more noticeable in their 
administration of India than elsewhere. I w-ill again ask them as English- 
men to remember the land of their birth, its traditions, and its history 
and not to enact laws which are not in conformity with the ideas and' 
traditions of their own land. If I am appealing to my English friends, 
it is because I want to point out that an Act like this was not introduced 
in England even under that regime known as Dora. That being so, it 
will be too much for friends over there to expect JMcmbers on this side 
to support an enactment wdiich belies all civilized system of jurisprudence.. 
With these words, I oppose the passing of this Bill. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I agree with my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, in 
opposing the passing of this measure. We have made our viewpoint clear, 
and I repeat it again today, that we do not think drastic legislation is any 
remedy lor the political distemper that now obtains in the province of 
Bengal. We have been asked not merely to be destructive in our criticisms^ 
but even to suggest any remedies we could think of. I have said that the 
host remedy to fight terrorism is a clear declaration from Government that 
India will have full Dominion Status on the conclusion of the K. T. C., 
tlint there will bo at least Central Ecsponsibility, whether there is any 
Federation or no Federation to begin w'ith. From the lino of action that 
is being taken, as it is reported from day to day in the press, it would 
appear that the li. T. C. is more anxious to extend the Ordinance 
regime not to six months but to keep it permanently, and this will certainly 
not help in easing the situation in India. The other thing is, my friend, 
Mr. Sen, asked yesterday, that tlic rule of law should be fully established, 
and that is particularly the reason why we are fighting this particular 
piece of legislation by which the right of appeal to the High Court w'ill 
be denied in future. 

Sir, wc know that we have a constitutional right in criminal cases to 
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. So far as I 
romemher, never was any Indian applicant successful in getting any remedy, 
yet it is known how Indians still value this constitutional right that in 
extreme cases, not only in Civil, but in Criminal cases also, they go to the 
Privy Council. So it is no use arguing that you will not ho curtailing the 
liberty of tlie High Court, and as the Honourable the Home Member 
stated in his speech the other day, the High Courts will not even entertain 
these applications, yet this is a right, and there is no reason why it should 
be curtailed by any Legislature. It has been repeatedly said that the 
object of speed V trial will be aehieved when the Special Magistrates finish 
the trials. It is only a question of appeal, and so wdiy should there be 
this suspicion, wdiy should you have legislation after legislation in this 
House? There is some provision like the Indemnity Bills that follow 
martial law that the jurisdiction of the Courts, both Civil and Criminal,, 
should be barred. If necessary, and if time wdll permit, T shall quote 
from authorities from all lands to prove how jealously the independence of 
the Courjba has been guaranteed in the constitution of all countries. The 
other remedy that is not strictly relevant in this connection is about the 
exploitation of India. I shall not go in detail on that matter, but I shall 
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only say that the main reason why terrorism is making such rapid strides 
in this unhappy land is because of the extreme poverty, the starving 
condition of the vast masses of the people. There is no occupation for the 
educated unemployed, and it is in the interests of the Govern- 
3 p. M. ment to sec that the cow tliat supplies the milk is not killed 
for the mere enjoyment of having good meat for a day or two. India has 
tolerated every kind of government so long as she had enough to cat and 
clothe her nakedness, but now we have reached the extreme limit. I have 
digressed from the main subject, and so I leave it at that. 

It has been asked, what is the true remedy for terrorism, and I tell the 
Government what that true remedy is. It is very easy to get palatable 
words and Government have enough of them from many of my friends here, 
but as statesmen the Government should bear with us when we draw their 
attention to the other side of tlie picture. Wliat policy have the Govern- 
ment themselves got in respect of this terrorism? In Bengal, wo have 
liundrcds of young men, brilliant graduates who, in any other country, 
wliere there are manufacturing industries opened, w'ould be well employed, 
but India being a wholly agricultural country, provides no scope for those 
youtlia even to get sullicicnt food and clothing. These young men are 
kept in prison for months and years, and in some cases, with only a few 
months’ interval, they are 10 or 12 years in prison, and what plan have 
the Government to settle them in life? Do they realise that some day 
these young men shall have to be let loose on the community? Will they 
not add to the bitterness in the minds of these young men if they are now 
clappcid in jail for years on mere suspicion? You will be surprised to hear 
that even interviews are nob allow'cd to these young men. I personally 
have been refused an interview, and, again, though I have applied to the 
Government of Bengal some two months ago, still they do not condescend 
even to reply whether they will grant the interview or n6t. Even though 
we try by these interviews to argue with these young men and make them 
understand that in a difficult situation Government have to take to drastic 
laws, what plan have the Government themselves got? My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Sen, suggested that there should be some sort of Committee 
like the Eowlatt Committee to go deeper into the root causes of this 
terrorism. But every time the Government have got only one remedy, 
and that is to bring in more and more drastic laws. As I said before, I 
repeat what I have said. Let them have martial law or even worse than 
that for some time and finish with it. But when they fail, why should not 
they give us a chance of trying in our own way? 

I’here is another point to be^ considered. Take the case of my old teacher 
and friend. Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy. I know that in 1912 or 1913, he was 
under police suspicion, and he was about to be put under Kegulation III, 
but ho was saved by the then Governor of Bengal, Lord Bonaldshay, who 
had great esteem for his literary attainments. At that time, I know that 
even from the Government of India there was pressure on the Calcutta 
L'liiversity, and it required all the strength of a man like the late Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerjee to prevent his being sent out from the Professorial 
Chair. I remember it well. It was Mr. Sharp, the then Secretary* of the 
Education Department, who said that men like the late Mr. Easul, Mr. 
Abdulla Suhrawardy, and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal must be removed from the 
professorships. But, by good treatment and consideration, Sir Abdulla 
’Suhrawardy has recently been dubbed a Knight, and he is one of the 
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ornaments of this House. (Sir Ahdulla-al-Mdmun Suhrawardy : ^‘He is 
still under police surveillance.’*) But that is the fate even of Governors, 
and sc he cannot much complain about it. 

As regards the treatment that is meted out to these prisoners in jail, an 
accused can be sentenced even to seven years* imprisonment by a Special 
Magistrate. In tlie case of these political prisoners, it is harder than in 
the case of ordinary prisoners. There is a rule in the Jail Code that 
prisoners with more than five years* term, if they behave well during more 
than half the period, should have their sentence reduced by half. But, 
to our surprise, in the case of political prisoners, it has .all along been 
denied. Everybody in this House knows that a life sentence means 20 
years, but when the prisoners are transported to the Andamans or outside 
India, the period is 14 years. But all these rules are not applied to political 
prisoners. I can give instance after instance, but I refrain from doing so, 
because there is no time to do it. . 

Then, the hardships of these political prisoners about classification 
are well Imown. When this House agreed to classification, after con- 
sultation wdth the Leaders of Parties in the House, the Home Department 
decided that in classification the motive of the crime should not be taken 
into consideration, but that the status of the prisoner, his education, 
mode of life, — all these should bo the criteria, but in the case of political 
prisoners, from whatever station in life they come, — they may be respect- 
able ladies, or Members of the Legislature, even of the Central Legis- 
lature — they hardly get ‘'A** class. That shows, that the Government are 
vindictive in administering this law. Nothing will be attained by 
.vindictiveness or by drastic hws. Government may congratulate them- 
selves on the fact that they have controlled the Congress, that they have 
controlled Gandhiji’s action. In this House, times without number, the 
Home Member said that the Congress adopted the resolution commending 
Bhagat Singh’s action. What the Congress did for the people and for 
the Goveraiment during the last 45 years is all forgotten, and only one 
fact is remembered. Even in that case, let it be said to their credit, 
that the Congress condemned the action of the political bomb thrower, 
though it said that his object was a noble one. 

Coming back to the original point about the rule of law, on which 
ground I object to the passing of this Bill, I say, by all means have a 
speedy trial against the political assassin. But why should not the same 
strong hand of the haw be applied against the policeman who also kills 
unarmed men? What happened at Hijli? Santosh Kumar Mitra and 
another detenu .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimioola); The Chair 
does not wish to interrupt the Honourable Member, but wishes to point 
out again, as it has pointed out to Mr. Amar Nath Diitt, that this Bill 
deals with the legal procedure in supplement of the Bengal Act, anj the 
Honourable Member will please restrict himself to that issue. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I bow to your ruling, Sir. Because the powers of 
the High Courts are sought to be curtailed, I wanted to show how the 
powers of the Courts are being curtailed in every possible way and the 
rule of law has become a mere farce in this unhappy country. With 
these words, I conclude my observations. 

Hr, B. Sitaramarajv (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : This Bill deprives the High Court of a large measure of power 
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which they have been exercising hitherto. If, under section 107 of the 
Government of India Act, the powers which the High Courts possess 
are exempted from the operation of this Act, it is not due to any con- 
sideration on the part of the Government, but on account of the ruling 
which, Sir, you gave the other day that it was not within the competence of 
this Legislature to deprive the High Court? of their powers under the 
Government of India Act. Besides the powers, wliich tlie High Courts 
have under section 107 of tlie Government of India Act, tlie other powers 
that they have are also very substantial powers and this Bill seeks to 
deprive thorn of those powers. I submit that a few months ago, when 
tlie Honourable the Law Member and we were discussing the very powers 
of the High Court under this section, the Law Member had himself said 
that it would be repulsive to any member of the legal profession to see 
that such powers of the High Courts w'cre deprived. I share the same 
feeling, because, being a lawyer myself, I cannot but view with great 
abhorrence any attempt to deprive the High Courts of those powers, 
but I cannot agree with the Law Member as regards the necessity of 
taking away those powers now. Notwithstanding the assurances given 
by the Law Member that they hold the High Courts in great esteem and 
that if they today found themselves driven to deprive the High Courts 
of those powers it was not because they held the High Court in less 
esteem, but because they said that there was an overriding necessity for 
speed. As you are aware, under the altered Bill, the High Courts still 
have the powers of superintcndance under section 107 of the Government 
of India Act. I would like to ask the Government whether the powers 
that they have under tin’s section would constitute in any way a greater 
delay than the powers which the High Courts can exercise under section 
107. When once the point was conceded that it was not competent for 
us to deprive the High Courts of powers under section 107, and when 
we consider that those powers could and will be exercised, 'we must take 
into consideration also ihe fact that similar powers reserved under 
another Act could not be disposed of, because, by depriving them of 
those powers, the Government could not attain their object of speedy 
execution of law and order any more than what they have done. 
Therefore, I consider that this is merely an apology to say that they are 
going to have these powers taken away, because they want to attain 
speed. I consider that ihe real cause is that the Government are 
evidently unable to substantially prove the cases against some of these 
criminals and that they are afraid of the scrutiny of the High Courts. 
That seems to me the only explanation for depriving the High Courts 
of powers, because we know that the High Courts in this country havo 
established a great reputation for tliemseives for their impartiality and 
even handed justice and that they are the only bulwark of a subject 
nation like ourselves to seek redress against executive wrongs. To take 
away that power today would only show that the Government arc in- 
capable of proving the guilt of the persons charged and are actually afraid 
of the scrutiny of the High Courts. Nobody denies the right of the 
Government to defend themselves and to protect the lives of the people. 
Nobody would say that Government should not take sucli action as is 
necessary for that purpose. They would be failing in their elementary 
duty if they did not protect the lives of the, people. But, while wo agree 
that the guilty should be punished, we are equally anxious that the 
innocent should not be punished. What security can we have other than 
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these powers of the High Courts to see that the innocent people are not 
made the victims of executive actions? Lawlessness is not a remedy for 
lawlessness. I believe that more outrages have been committed against 
Europeans under the Ordinance regime than before it. There must be 
some cause. What is that cause? Unless the Government can give 
security to the citizen that even handed justice will bo done, it will be 
impossible for a subject nation to feel any respect for the law which- 
they administer and if the Government are really sincere, I would like 
to ask this. The Ordinance Bill which we have passed would only come 
into force next year. During all these months, the Government of India? 
have not elicited the opinion of the High Courts as regards these powers 
and wdien some Honourable Member on this side of the House suggested 
that the High Courts should be asked to express their opinion on this 
matter, it was refused. When the Ordinance Bill itself is to come into 
force next year and when it is quite possible for them to get the opinion 
of a few High Courts within a montli or two, what necessity is there 
that this Bill should be passed immediately and why it should not wait 
till the beginning of the next year and be passed along with the Ordinance 
Bill if it is deemed necessary? Therefore, I consider that there is no 
point in saying that this Bill should be passed immediately. No case 
has been made out for depriving the High Courts of their powers to the 
detriment of justice. In these circumstances, I would be justified in 
opposing this motion. . 

Mr, N. B. Gunjal (Bombay Cenfral J)ivision: Non-IMuhammadan 
Eural) : (Speaking in the Vernacular, the Honourable Member opposed 
the motion.) 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : Sir, I rise to oppose the miotion, 
although, as we see clearly, the Bill is going to be passed. This, Sir, is 
another illustration of the so-called ‘‘fair fight’/ of which the Honourable 
the Horne Mefribcr spoke the oilier day and to 'whicli I made a reference 
in one of my previous speeches. These “fair fights” arc now a frequent 
occurrence on the floor of this House. But those fights are between two 
parties placed under two totally difleront circumstances. On the one 
side, tliere is a band of devoted stalwarls assisted by allies won over 
from the opposite camp and under the able guidance of their General, 
and, on the other, a party of negligent p’ckets who are sometimes loft 
without their Lt;ader and whose number has now practically dwindled 
to about one-fourth of their original strength, and that even weakened 
by feuds and factions. Sir, both the Government and the people will 
now be in a position to heave a sigh of relief — Government, because of the 
fact that they are now fortified with these two Black Bills — this Bill and 
its predecessor, namely, the Ordinance Bill — to fight the people success- 
fully, and the people, in the expectation that with these increased 
oppressions Swaraj will come soon. Wliat the actual result will be, only 
the future will show. But it is clear that there will be no peace in the 
country for some time to come. We tried to arlvise the Government 
according to the best of our light, but they turned a deaf ear to our 
advice and we have all along been arguing our case before a piece of 
stone. 

Sir, our apprehension is that this Bill wdll be utilised by Government 
as an engine of oppression and many youug persons will be made victims 
of this Bill. We further apprehend that many civil disobedience 
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prisoners also, who are certainly not in the good books of Government, 
will be challanned under this Act — should call it an infernal Act, — 
W’hich will be regarded by Government as a royal road leading to the 
gates of Purgatory and, with these certificates to their credit, those 
youngmen will at some later date be sent up to Paradise without much 
difliculty. Sir, we arc utterly helpless and we look up to God for help. 
We put our faith in Him and wait. With these words, Sir, I oppose it. 

The Honourable Mr. H. O. Haig: Sir, the arguments for and against 
this Bill have been very fully stated and we have discussed the causes 
and the remedies of terrorism. I do not propose to traverse that ground 
again. So far as I am concerned, I have nothing fresh to say to the House. 
Now, Sir, some of the Honourable JMeinbers who have spoken this 
afternoon have suggested that this Bill is contrary to natural justice 
and that it is inconsistent with any civilised system of judicial adminis- 
tration. I would just like the House to relloct that the procedure under 
this Bill consists in cases being tried by specially selected Magistrates 
not one of whom have had less than four years* experience as First Glass 
Magistrates, and that in every case an appeal is allowed either to the 
Court of Session or, in the more important cases, to the High Court 
itself. The High Court is not excluded except in certain matters. There 
is in all the more important cases an appeal to the High Court. 

Now, Sir, the PTonourable Member who has just sat down. Pandit 
Satyendra Nath Sen, said that this Bill and the Ordinance Bill were 
measures by which the Government intended to fight tlie people. Sir, 
this measure, as 1 said in an earlier speech, is a small but essential link 
in the chain of action required for the suppression of terrorism and I 
do not believe. Sir, that the people of this country stand for terrorism. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim BahimtoolaJ : The question 
is: 

“That the Bill, as amended, be passed.** 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN TABIFF (OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
W'ays) : Sir, I bog to move : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
a^ reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration.’* 

There are a number of amendments on the notice paper and I do not 
propose at this stage to do more than to say that the unanimous report 
of the Select Committee is, I submit, cone.lusivc evidence of the extent 
to which the Government were prepared to go to meet reasonable 
representations of my friends on the other side of the House. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola): Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain phrposeSf 
as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. ’* 
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Mr. B. Sitaramaraiu lOanjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, at the very outset I must thank the Honourable the 
Commerce Member for the consideration and courtesy which he showed 
to us in the Select Committee. But some of us who were opposed to 
the principle underlying this Bill could not discuss it in the Select 
Committee. With your permission, we propose to discuss the principle 
underlying this Bill only at the third reading of it. Sir, we have tried our 
best as regards the proposals underlying this Bill to see how far we could 
contribute to mitigate what we consider some of the evils of this measure. 
Within the scope allowed to us in the Select Committee, we have tried 
our best to adjust the margin of preference. 

A perusal of the Eeport of the Select Committee will show that we 
were working under two handicaps. One was the decision of the Legislative 
Assembly to guarantee the stipulated margin of ten ])er cent, to the United 
Kingdom and the Empire countries and ihi' otlier was the incomplete 
statistical information we were given as regards the industrial production 
in the country. To these tvv^o handicaps, 1 must add that we had another 
difficulty. That difficulty was the want of information from the Indian 
industries themselves. Only a few of the Indian industries were able to 
represent their cases either in person or by correspondence. But, in the 
majority of cases, we have had no information at all as regards the need 
and the extent to which they would require the protection. To these 
three handicaps I must add that wc had to face two more handicaps. One 
was the financial difficulties and the other was the administrative difficulties. 
The financial difficulties were that the Customs revenue, which is the 
mainstay of our Budget, had to remain intact and the administrative 
difficulties which we had to take into consideration were the difficulties 
which would present themselves in the Customs houses where the Customs 
officers have to/listinguish between the articles to which ])rcference has 
been given and those to which preference is not given. Eurthcr, they had 
also to distinguish these articles and to determine articles liable for 
jircferential treatment by applying rules to be now made to determine 
Empire contents. Under these circumstances, we endeavoured our level 
best to sec wdiether the four intersts wffiich should be safeguarded, namely, 
those of the consumer, the taxpayer, the industrialist and the Jigricul- 
turist, were adequately safeguarded. In several matters, the interest of 
one was in conflict with the interest of the other. Subject to the limita- 
tions I have already mentioned, we tried to adjust the margin of preference. 

I always felt that this was a matter for a Tariff Board Inquiry and now 
I am convinced more than ever that such an inquiry ought to have been 
held as a condition precedent to the acceptance of the scheme, 
because unless we have a thorough inquiry into the matter where business 
houses are examined and where every information that can be brought 
to bear upon it is collected, and wdierc we can possibly give such reasonable 
protection as our industries stand in need of, anything that we might do 
might render the whole thing a mere farce. Holding that opinion, I 
appeal at this stage to the Honourable the- Commerce Member and the 
Government of India that they do proceed to make a full compilation of 
,all such industrial production in the cx>untry at least, ' so that it may be 
possible for the Committee which, under the direction of this Assembly, is 
to be constituted, to wat^h the effect of this margin of preference and' 
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tho possible adverse effects it may have on the indigenous industries, so 
that they may take such suitable action as they may deem proper. I 
must thank the Honourable the Commerce Member for the assurance that 
lie has given in an earlier speech that representations from any Indian 
industry which needs protection will receive careful consideration at his 
hands. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is: 


“That tho Rill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be taken intc- consideration.” 


The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is: . 

“That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I move : 

“That in clause 2 of the Rill, in part (n) of the proposed sub-section (SB)^ before 
the word ‘produce* the word ‘genuine’ be inserted.” 

The object of my moving this amendment is a very simple one and, if we 
look a littlo closely into tho matter, we will find that this amendment in 
fact admits of no diffcrenco of opinion, as I simply want to add the word 
‘‘genuine” before the word “produce”. 

In order to exiilain my purpose clearly, I want to go back to pre-war 
days. In those days, it was a matter of common knowledge that a very 
large quantity of chemicals that were used for medical purposes in India 
^^ere originally manufactured in Germany : they were then imported into 
London by English factory owners, and from there W(»ro shipped out to 
India for sale here. I admit that there was no idea of preference in those 
days; but, in its place, thcro was anotlier thing, namely, the prestige oi 
name, in so far as that, English medicines or even other articles prepared 
in England were looked on with special favour in India for very apparent 
reasons; and that the doctors in prescribing medicines gave special instruc- 
tions to their patients to get English drugs. In this way, the original 
manufacturer, Germany, got benefit from their sale to English traders and 
the English traders, in tlieir turn, after labeling these very chemicals as 
“made in England”, sent them over to India and made their own profits. 

This thing was not confined to medicines alone. In international 
commerce, this trick has been used very often. For instance, we know 
that Italy was once very famous for the manufacture of violins and its 
violins were sold every where at very high prices. Japan, however, made 
such a perfect imitation of Italian violin and sold it so cheap, that the 
Italian manufacturers of violins found it very profitable and convenient to 
buy all these violins from Japan and then labeling them as “made in 
Italy” sold them out to various other countries at prices, sometimes as 
high as ten times the original rate at which these violins were purchased 
from tho Japanese manufacturers. What I am afraid of, is that this pre- 
ference may not be abused in some such way. I do not mean to bring any 
•charge against English producers or manufacturers of commodities, but 1 
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want to use this amendment of mine merely as a measure of caution 
against any such abuse of the preferences* which are likely to come in force 
on account of this Agreement. As far as bona fide English manufactures 
are concerned, I think we stand bound by that Agreement to give certain 
preference to Englisli goods; but that does not mean that the English 
producers or manufacturers should take advantage of this and get things 
from other countries, say Ja])an or Germany, and resell them to us with 
advantage on account of the preference which they have got from us for 
their own goods. Therefore, where it is said that the (lovornnient of India 
should make rules to determine if any articb is the produce or manufacture 
of the United Kingdom, 1 want the word ‘'genuine” to be added. If that 
is not done, the trouble would be that India not only shall be a great loser, 
but shall have to compete with so many countries combined, and that our 
indigenous industries will not oidy have to g3ve preference to English indus- 
tries, but will have to subject themselves to a very hard competition 
practically with all the manufacturing countries of the world. To avoid 
this trouble. Sir, I have suggested a simple way. I do not want that we 
should go in any way against the trade or interest of English producers or 
manufacturers of commodities. And this amendment does not interfere 
in any way with the original principle of the Agreement; it simi)ly aims at, 
as a measure of precaution, to protect Indian industries from unfair com- 
petition and the Indian trader from these international tricks that are likely 
to result from it. I do not want to make any further speech on the 
subject. The matter is so simple and clear, that I expect that the 
Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore, who is in charge of the Bill, would gladly 
accept this simple amendment of mine. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That in clause 2 of Ihe Bill, in part (o) of tho proposed sub-section (3B), before 
the word ^ke word ‘Rcnuino’ be inserted.” ’ 

Mr. S. G, Jog (Borar Bepresentativo) : Sir, since the time this Ottawa 
Agreement has been introduced in this House, there appears to have been 
a sort of confusion all round. When tho Majority lleport was placed 
before us, we found that they had not sufficient material before them , . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Member is not speaking on tho motion for consideration now. He is 
addressing the House on the amendment which the Honourable Member, 
Bhai Parma Nand, has put before the House, namely, the addition of the 
word “genuine” before the word “produce”. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: I quite appreciate the remarks made by the Chair, but 
before supporting my Honourable friend’s amendment, I w’ant to make the 
ground clear that the whole position is still :rx an unsettled state, and w’hcn 
we proceed further and begin to work this arrangement in practice, I think 
we will find that the real trouble has just begun. When we start working 
the whole Agreement and when tho time comes for collecting tho several 
tariffs, we will he faced with the real difficulty as to how to distinguish a 
genuine article from a spurious one, how much percentage there is in a 
certain article of Empire content and how much is adulterated, and so 
on. What T mean to say is that the real trouble has just begun. The 
formal part by the passing of this Agreement might have been finished, but 
the real trouble will begin now. 
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It is no doubt true that provision has been made for rule-making power 
in accordance with the rules made under sub-clause {3B) for the deter* 
mination of the produce and its genuineness, but even before doing that, 1 
think the word “produce” should be qualified by the word “genuine” to 
start with. Then the dilliculties of the administration will be very much 
lightened. There is always a difference between the general honesty and 
what is known as commercial honesty, which practicaJly amounts to dis- 
honesty, and when this Agreement is put into operation, many business 
centres will try to take full advantage of the preferences without being really 
entitled to such ])refcrenccs. All this foul business will be brought into 
play when we start workifig the Agreement in the light of the tariff that 
has been introduced, and the caution that has been sounded by my friend, 
llhai l\arma Nand, is well worth serious consideration. I, therefore, 
submit that the word “produce” should be qualified by the word “genuine”." 
Of course, by implication produce really means a real or genuine produce, 
but in these commercial matters I think we have to be very accurate and 
exact, so that there may be no ground for ambiguity. Sir, 1 whole- 
heartedly support the amendment. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North' 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan liural) : Mr. J^resident, my friend, l^hai Parma 
Nand, is evidently under a misapprehension regarding the operation of 
the whole scheme of Empire preference. Probably he is under the 
impression that any commodity that comes from England will be entitled 
to get preferential treatment irrespective of the fact whether the commodity 
hfis been manufactured in the United Kingdom or not. Though the 
sciieinc of Empire prefereTi(*e is new to us, tin's has been in operation in 
other Empire countries for some years. Canada, Australia and New 
Z(ialand have, for a number of years, given preferences to the commodities 
mamifjictured in the United Kingdom, and, in all these schei^cs of tariff 
preference, commodity docs not get prcftTence merely because it is 
shipped from the country to which preference is given. Every commodity 
which is entitled to preference must satisfy certain tests regarding what 
is called tlic percentage of Empire content. An article coming from the 
United Kingdom and wliidi is entitled to preferential treatment under the 
present Tariff Act would have to contain a certain percentage of Empire 
content. Tn other Avords, the value of that commodity, taking the raw 
material and the cost of manufacture togetlier, must represent a certain 
percentage of the raw material produced in the United Kingdom or of the 
cost of production in the United Kingdom itself. This was one of the 
important questions which was discussed at the Ottawa Conference, and 
it v/ns recognised by the Delegates at the Conference that as far as it is 
practicable, rules relating to Empire contents must bo uniform throughout 
the Empire countries; but what exactly must be the percentage of Empire 
content to qualify for preference was a matter on which there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion. Ultimately it was decided that the whole 
question must be examined very carefully by all the Empire countries, and 
I take it that the Government of. India, in accordance with that Eesolution, 
will get into communication with the other Empire countries with a view 
to framing rules which will be, as far as possible, uniform throughout 
the Empire. In the meantime, until such uniformity is established, we 
have probably to copy the rules relating to Empire contents which are 
in force in certain other parts of the Empire. Clan^q 2 of the Bill, provides, 
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for the making of the rules by the Governor General in Council with 
regard to the question of Empire contents, and I might tell my friend, 
Bhai Parma Nand, that under this '-lause the Governor General in Council 
will have to make rules defining the percentage of Empire content which 
alone will qualify a particular commodity for preferential treatment. The 
case that he mentioned of chemicals being purchased by a British merchant 
from Gennany and re-shipped to India will not get a preference in this 
coimtry ... 

Bhai Parma Nand: I said “with their own labels put on, to show that 
the articles were manufactured in England*’. That was a trick, and I 
want to prevent the occurrence of that kind of trick. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmilkham Ohetty: Every commodity that is entitled to 
preference must be accornpanted by a m.anufacturcr s certificate certifying 
that it satisfies the percentage of Empire content as defined by the 
Governor General in Council under the rules, and I take it that the Govern- 
ment of India will have their own agents in the United Kingdom to check 
from time to time whether the certificate given under these provisions are 
genuine or not. Probably under the law of the United Kingdom any one 
who puts a false label is liable to be prosecuted. There is not the 
slightest danger of our being cheated in any such manneir. I quite recognise 
that *the object that my friend has in view is one which all of us have 
got at heart, hut I would only submit to him that clause 2 which gives 
the Governor General in Council this rule making power is meant just to 
make provision for those eases which my friend has brought to the notice 
of this House. Under these circumstances, Sir, I would suggest to my 
friend that this amendment is really superfluous. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, I support 
this amendment, and I am sorry T cannot Jigree w4th ray friend, Mr. 
Chetty, who has just spoken. On this Ottawa Agreement, we are already 
groping in the 'dark. Sufficient materials are not before, us or even before 
the Government to give us any assurance. Tliis is a very small amend- 
ment which is meant to prevent any kind of fraud or cheating in practice. 
It may be that the Governor General in Council may make rules providing 
that certain quantities of the British materials should be certified, but the 

4 pm apprehended deception is not a misgiving only, but my Honour- 
able' fri(md, the Mover, has given instances to show that certain 
things are taken from other countries, imported into British Islands, and 
are stamped actually as coming from Britain. If there are such frauds 
going on, I do not understand for a moment why a precaution like this 
should not be taken. It will do no harm if the word “genuine” before 
“produce” is put in in the rules, because it will be a better check. I, 
therefore, fully support the amendment. 

Mr. B. 'V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division; Non-Muhammadan 
Rural); I agree with my Honourable friend, the Deputy President, that 
the amendment proposed is not needed. False labelling, as it has been 
called, may have been practised in former times when England was a free 
trade country and manufactures from Gennany and other ^foreign countries 
^vere admitted free of tax into England and re-exported from there to other 
countries with the label that they wore made in Britain. But, now, 
England is not a free trade country and there is an import duty, and that 
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import duty is certainly higher than ten per cent. So, the importer in 
England will not purchase manufactured goods from Germany or other 
countries for the purpose of exporting the same to India and getting a 
preference of ten per cent., because in that case he will have to pay 
import duty into England. Therefore, it will not be found profitable for a 
person to falsely label “Made in England". As England is now not a fre«a 
trade country, " I do not think the fear entertained by my Honourable 
friend, Bhai l\arma Nand, has any reasonable ground, and I, therefore, 
think that the amendment is not necessary., 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: If I oppose this amendment, it is 
not because I do not have sympathy with the object which I take it lies 
behind the amendment of my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand. But 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, has explained with admir- 
able clearness, the position in regard to certificates of origin necessary to 
qualify for preference. My point in regard to the amendment is merely 
this, that the word “genuine" is entirely redundant. It adds nothing to 
the meaning of the phraseology used in this clause. As a matter of fact, 
the rules that we propose to issue under this clause are for the very 
purpose of making clear what should be considered to be the produce of a 
country. The introduction of a word like “genuine", which is -not in 
itself definite, would also require the insertion of an explanation to e35plain 
what the word itself means. It is for that reason, because it is otiose 
and redundant, that I object to the motion of my Honourable friend. 
The making of these rules is a matter of considerable difficulty. They 
must, on the one hand, not be so strict, and, on the other, not so lax, as 
to defeat the object of the parties to the Agreement. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Chetty, may rest content that we shall bear in mind what hns 
fallen from liim in regard to this matter before the, rules receive their 
final shape. It is on the ground of redundancy that I oppose the motion 
of mv Honourable friend. 

Bhai Parma Nand: T beg leave to withdraw^ my amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is: 


“That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.'* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 w^as added to the Bill., 

Clauses 3 and 4 were added to the Bill. 

I 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Kahimtoola) : The question 


“That the Schedule stand part of the Bill.** 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I beg to move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed 
VIII, against item No. 173 for the figures and words ‘30 per cent.* and ‘20 per cent.’ 
the figures and words ‘35 ner cent.* and ‘25 ner cent.*, respecbivel'y, be substituted.” 
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Item No. 172 is as follows:, 

“The following natural essential oils, namely, citronella, cinnamon and cinnamon 
leaf. 30 per cent., standard rate of duty; 20 per cent., the United Kingdom duty; 
and 20 per cent., British colony.*’ 

These essential oils are differentiated from other natural essential oils. 
As the oils, citronella, cinnamon and cinnamon leaf, are not manufactured 
in India, I am not at all concerned with them, but the other essential 
oils are manufactured in India, their manufactures are likely to grow and, 
therefore, that industry deserves some encouragement. At present the 
rates are 30 per cent., and if a ten per cent, be given as preference, then 
the duty will be 20 per cent, and the British goods will come in very 
severe competition with Indian made goods and, therefore, the manu- 
facturers of these goods may suffer. Hence I propose that the duty 
should be raised higher. I am not against preference to British 
manufactures, but I want to preserve the advantage which the manufacture 
of essential oils at present enjoys, namely, 25 per .cent. Therefore, I 
propose that the standard rate of duty should be 35 per cent, in the case 
of goods from all other countries and 25 per cent, in the case of goods 
from England. Sir, I move., 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I would like at the outset to 
say that not only the commodity covered by this amendment, but those 
covered by every single amendment notice of which has been given were 
most carefully considered by the Select Committee and this case illustrates 
very clearly the diffi(*ultv of making a proposal without examining most 
carefully all its repercussions. As regards natural essential oils, I would 
point out to my Honourable friend that the (*onsideration which operated 
very strongly in the minds of the Select ('ommittee was the fact^that these 
essential oils w’ere largely used in manufacture. For instance, they jiro 
used in the manufacture of soap, perfumery, etc. We, therefore, felt 
that it was unwise to i)ut the duty uj) ou what was really a raw material 
cf manufacture. Then, again, I would point out to my Honourabh'. friend 
that there is the syntlietic oil wdiich is imported into this country and 
if you raise the duty on the natural oil and the synthetic oil comes in at 
the lower rate, it is going to compete very unfairly. For those reasons, 
the Select Committee, after careful consideration, decided that balancing 
all the interests concerned it was wiser to leave the figures at 30 and 20. 
I hope, in these circumstances, my Honourable friend will not press his 
motion. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I do not want to press my amendment. 

The amendment w^as, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part 
VIII, item No. 176 be omitted and in the proposed Part IX, after item No. 224. 
the following new item be inserted : 



* SEEDS. 
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Oilseeds, non-essential, all sorts 

Ad valorem. 

35 per cent. 


not otherwise specified, includ- 
ing copra or coconut kernel. 
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Though this item deals with oilseeds in general, the most important and 
the one to which this amendment refers is what is'called copra. Copra is the 
dried kernel of coconuts from which coconut oil is extracted. It is largely 
used for edible and toilet purposes. In the West Coast of India, in South 
Caiuira, Malabar, Cocliin, and Travancore, industries connected with 
coconut in one form or other, play a very important part in the economic 
life of the people. There is the coir industry, the manufacture of copra 
and codonut oil and, lastly, the tapping of coconut trees for making toddy 
and sugar. These are the industries connected with coconut oil. You 
will bear with me. Sir, wlieri I explain the importance of the subject in 
detail. 

The area under coconut cultivation in India, according to the agricul- 
tural statistics of 1030, was one million 377 acres. Most of it is in South 
India whore the acreage is one*, million 299 thousand acres. The industry 
is, therefore, practically confined to South India. Half of this is m Native 
States, mostly Travancore. Cochin and Mysore also contribute a little. 
In the year 1920, the acreage under coconut cultivation was only one 
)nillioii 201 thousand. You will, therefore, see that within the last ten 
years there has been an increase of one million 76 thousand acres under 
coconut cultivation. There is still considerable scope for increasing the 
coconut cultivation, though it must be said that the low lying parts of the 
plains of the sea coast are practically fully covered by coconut cultivation. 
For a distance of 30 miles from the sea coast, you can cultivate coconut 
even on hills and mountains. In North Malabar, particularly in Qujlandy 
and other i)laces near Tcllicherry from where my friend, Mr. Uppi Saheb, 
comes, ydu can cultivate coconut even to a distance of 40 miles from the 
sea coast. It thrives very luxuriantly there. That is why 1 say, there is 
still considerable scope for expansion of the cultivation of coconut. What 
I wish to emphasise upon is, that this industry affects thb happiness and 
welfare of more than 13 millions of people. The population of South 
Canara is more than two millions. That of Malabar is three millions and 
odd, Cochin and Travancore have more than six millions. People in the 
borders of Mysore also depend upon the cultivation of coconut. So, there 
is a large population which is dependent on the industries connected with 
coconut. The subject is not a thing which can be lightly ignored. On the 
West Coast, the most important source of income to the ryots is the coco- 
nut tree. To understand the question, in all its bearings, it is necessary to 
examine in some detail the economic condition of the people concerned. 
In Malabar, the resettlement was brought into force last year. Though, 
under the rules of the settlement, only 18J per cent, is the maximum 
increase which the Government can make at the time of a resettlement, 
the effect of the rules and other things has been such that the increase 
works out at nearly 60 per cent., because they change the classification and 
taram of a garden or holding and increase thereby the rate of assessment. 
I shall refer to a particular instance of mine. 

A garden, for which I used to pay Es. 7J hitherto, has been by a trick 
of, what I may call, an administrative legerdemain, assessed to Es. 50, 
that is more than 700 ner cent. T preferred an appeal to the Eeveniie 
Board with no effect. The settlement was introduced last year in defiance 
of public opinion at a time when there was acute financial stringency all 
over the country. In the Madras Legislative Council, our representatives 
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were able to pass a Resolution reques-ting tlie Govorninent to hold over the 
introduction of the new settlement until the economic condition improved. 
The Resolution was passed with an overwhelming majority. Still, the 
Government did not give effect to it. While the land revenue was 
increased by 50 per cent., the income of the ryot decreased considerably 
from all sources. With the prohibition propaganda going on in the country 
and with effective picketing, people are not allowed to give the trees for 
tapping, with the result that their income from that source lias consi- 
derably^ gone down. The price of the coconut itself has depreciated by 
100 per cent, to 120 per cent. 1 was myself selling coconuts two years ago 
easily at Rs. 60 a thousand. Last year it was only Rs. 25 a thousand. 
That is the plight to which the ryot is reduced ns regards his income. 
But, witli the direct and indirect taxation, the cost of bare necessaries 
of life lias not in any way decreased, and the problem of existence has 
thus become reMilly very difficult for liim. Under such circumstances, 1 
maintain, our duty is to safeguard and protect his interests and not add 
to his difficulties. 

Another item connected with the coconut industry, with which this Bill 
deals, is the coconut oil. All aspects of the subject were completely 
threslied out in tlic Select Committee, and I must take this opportunity 
to express my thanks and gratitude to the Committee and to the Govern- 
ment for accepting my suggestions with regard to ilic coconut oil. 

Copra is equally important, if not more, from the producer’s point of 
view. Sir. the Bill, as drafted and recommended by the Select Com- 
mittee, proposes to fix a 20 per cent, ad valorem duty on colonial and 30 
per cent, on foreign imports. At present the ruling rate is 25 per cent. 
In other words, the Bill aims at reducing the rate from 25 to 20' per cent, 
.so far as the colonial cultivator is concerned and increasing it to 80 per 
cent, against foreigners. My suggestion is that the present duty of 25 
per cent, miglit.be. continued for British products and 35 per cent, be fixed 
for the products of foreign countries, and thereby maintain the principle 
of preference underlying the Agri'ement adopted at Ottawa. Sir, (k‘ylon is 
the only country that imports copra into this country and competes in this 
matter with our indigenous product. Of course, there are one or two other 
countries also, but their import is nominal and they may be ignored from 
consideration, and, for the purpose of our discussion, it would be sufficient 
if we restrict ourselves to Ceylon. Let me, again, quote some figures. 
In the year 1930-31, wc imported from Ceylon only 58 tons valued at 
Rs. 21,000. But then, in the next year, namely, in 1931-32, we imported 
1,248 tons valued at Rs. 2,20,790. The figures for 1932-33 are not avail- 
able here; but T am told the increase in 1932-33 has been phenomenal. 
I am indebted for this information to a Ceylon newspaper^ namely, the 
Ceylon Daily News, published in Colombo. I find in its issue, dated 19th 
November last: 

“The value of the exports of copra from Ceylon to India in 1931 wns only 
Rs. 1,64,423. For the ton months ending October 31 of the present year the value 
of copra exports from Ceylon to India had reached Rs. 20,63,920. In October alone, 
copra to the value of Rs. 7,95,803 was exported from this country to India. The 
figures for coconut oil are even more impressive. In the memorandum a<ldres.sed by 
the Indian Merchants Chamber to the Governrnont of India, it i.s pointed out that 
India’s imports of coconut oil had risen from 130.241 qallons ,in the first six months 
of 1930 to 3,035,516 gallons in the first six months of the present year.” 

Tills is indeed a phenomenal increase, which neither the Government 
^lor any commercial organisation has cared to explain. It might be an 
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accident, perhaps owing to the failure of crops in South India during the 
last two years and, God willing, old conditions could be revived. Sir, what 
I wish to impress on the House and lay emphasis upon, is that this increase 
has taken place under the present tariff duty of 25 per cent. So there is no 
necessity whatever, so far as Ceylon is concerned, for reducing further 
that rate. If there is to be a further reduction to the extent of five per 
cent, as contemplated, the increase in imports is bound to be more. More 
and more copra and coconut oil will be dumped into this country from 
Ceylon to the ruin of our own producers. Now, the considerations which 
weighed witli the Select Committee in rejecting my suggestions were two. 
In the first place, it was said that there had been a great demand from the 
oil industries for the reduction of the duty, and then, the interests of the 
consumers have to be considered and protected. I submit, that so far as 
the mills are concerned, they are run by capitalists, and they are not in 
need of any particular help. They can purchase the copra- at the present 
market rate, put on the working expenses and still sell at a fair selling 
price. There is no difficulty; and, after all, this five per cent, is not very 
intich, so far as the millowners are concerned. Now, with regard to the 
interests of consumers, you will excuse me, Sir, when 1 say that it was 
not evinced and was not a factor which weighed with this House when 
either the protection to the steel industry, or the ju'otejctioii to the textile 
industry and, recently, after I came here, the protection to tJie sugar 
industry or ilie protection to wheat cultivation was passed. If the 
interests of the consumers in this country were any criterion at all, theso 
were all waived and conveniently ignored in the Bills granting the afore- 
said protection. From where did tlie sympathy develop all on a sudden? 
And so far as the consumers themselves are concern(‘d, the price of coconut, 
oil has been reduced by half during the last two or three years. This five 
per cent, will add only one anna to a gallon or two pie§ for a bottle of 
coconut oil. That is only nominal and the House, I submit, need not 
bother about that. Now, the paper, from which I read a little while ago, 
goes on saying that: 

“So far as Ceylon is concerned, nothing would be more welcome to the coconut 
industry than the abolition of the Indian duty on copra. Such a step will not only 
bring more money into the pockets of the producers, but will also give a fillip to 
the demand for copra in India.**' 

— as if we are anxious to have Ceylon copra. They say that the abolition 
or partial reduction of five per cent, will go a long way to help the Ceylon* 
producers. Why should wo go out of our way to help Cevlon producers, 
to the detriment of our own cultivators is a point which I cannot under- 
stand. On the other hand, a five per cent, increase in the price of coconuts 
will go a long way to alleviate the condition of the ryots of our own 
country. Such a thing is not without a precedent, as, every one is aware, 
this very Assembly has passed a duty on imports of wheat, in the interest-s 
of the agriculturists of the Punjab. Sir, am I to understand that simply 
because there are about 20 Members from the Punjjxb, all very influential 
and vociferous men who could bring their influenco to bear on .the Govern- 
ment, that that Bill was passed, and that we, coming from the West Coast, 
are few in number, my proposal is turned down? That cannot be. Sir, 
agriculturists are agriculturists everywhere and they stand in need of help 
everywhere. What is good for ihe Punjab agriculturist must also be good 
for the Malabiir agriculturist. Tlie reasons and the logic of the Committee* 
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1 arriving at their conclusion are beyond my comprehension. My sugges- 
ion is not to add anything; I only .want that the present rate should be 
ontinued. People are already considerably agitated; over this matter 
Lidged from the several telegrams I have received. The Malabar Chamber 
»f Commerce at Calicut asked me, to oppose the Bill throughout. I 
liall read two messages I received yesterday. The telegram of the 
nanodaya Association at Tellicherry runs thus: 

“Malabar coconut industry hard hit by Ceylon competition. Travaiicore Legis- 
ative Council adjournment mortion allowed to discuss dumping Ceylon copra in 
Vavancore. 20 per cent, duty inadequate. Jnanodaya Association of qoconut 
igriculturists tappers pray raise duty 30 per cent. Prohibition propaganda Killed 
apping industry. Copra only other income.’* 

^hen, Sir, the telegram of the Travancore Chamber of Commerce ut 
Uleppey says: 

“Travancore Chamber of Commerce ui gently pr<^ss for retention of present import 
luty on copra and coconut oil at 25 per cent, for Empire products and for increase 
o 35 per cent, for non-Empire. Any lowering of import duty will be economically 
iijurious to Indian producers of copra and oil. Chairman.” 

,Vhen people get to know the full import of tliis, there will bo a great 
igitation all over the place. 

Before 1 sit down, Sir, I will appeal to the Government with all the 
■niphasis I can command to give due consideration to this matter. Tlie 
donourablo the Commerce Member is himself a landholder. He was at 
)iio time the Dewaii of Cochin, where there is a large population of coconut 
jrow'ers. I hope he can easily realise their troubles: I hope he realises 
vhat blessing, what boon ho can confer on them by accepting this amend- 
nent. Sir, I am told that he is going shortly on a lour to South India, 
0 Cochin and other places. If he goes there, he can make personal 
riquiries regarding this matter. Let him first satisfy himself that it will 
lot be a hardship^ on the people concerned, and then he may do what he 
hinks fit. The rules permit it. Until and unless he is so satisfied, I 
vould strongly appeal to him to keep the present rate by accepting my 
imendment. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola): Amendment 
noved : 


“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47. in the proposed Part 
VIII, item No. 176 be omitted and in the proposed Part IX, after item No. 224, 
the following new item be inserted : 
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‘SEEDS. 



Oilseeds, non-essential, all sorts 
not otherwise specified, includ- 
ing copra or coconut kernel. 

Ad valorem. 

33 per cent. 


Mr, Uppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan): 
VTr. President,! rise to support this motion. Mr. Tliampan has very 
dainly told the House the present condition of the agriculturists in my 
country, and the Honourable 'Sir Joseph Bhore very well knows the part 
vhich the coconut industry plays in the economic life of Malabar. The 
vhole wealth of Malabar depends upon coconut and coconut alone. Sir, 
t has been said that the Ceylon Government were trying to get the pre- 
sent tariff duty reduced. The price of coconut in Ceylon had fallen very 
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low and they were tiwing to find a market in India. But, fortunately for 
us, the Government did not find their way to reduce the present tariff. 

Sir, Malabar has been supplying all these years coconut to the whole 
of bouthorn India and also to the Punjab cand Sind and, I think, also to 
Cf^tral India. Now, if the duty is reduced, as is proposed, the result 
will be tX sudden fall in the price of coconut. Parge quantity of coconut is 
now lying in Mixlabar. Only three or four years ago, the price of fresh 
coconut per thousand was Ps. 40 or Ps. TiO and now it has gone down to 
Rs.2Q or Rs. 80. The result is that the condition of the poor agriculturists 
has become miserable. In a recent issue of The Hindu I saw that an 
agitation had been set on foot in the Travancore State to prevent the 
dumping of copra and coconut from Ceylon. Mr. Thampan has already 
supplied the House with the figures showing the rise in the imports from 
Ceylon. Sir, I am very much afraid that this reduction of five per cent, 
wdll kill our coconut industry and it will hit the Malabar agriculturists ver\ 
hard. The agricultural system of Malabar is pocular to itself. There are 
small plots of land owned by various people, the products of which they 
sell in the markets. If the price of coconut falls, certainly these people 
will suffer heavily. Sir, this is not the protection of a key industry like 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works or the sugar industry, but it affects millions 
of poor people. IF the protection given to the Tata’s is removed, only 
certain shareholders and certain millowners mav suffiT and. perhaps, our 
Indian steel industry might also suffer. But. if the protection to the coconut 
and copra is removed at this juncture, it will hit the population of Malabar 
very badly. As it is, the present settlement that is going on there is 
hitting the poor tenants and tlie poor landc-wners very badly. So, at this 
juncture, if tin's protection were also to be removed, starvation and ruin will 
be the only result. So, 1 do not believe that our cry from far off Malabar 
will be a cry in the wilderness in this House. I hope and trust 
that our Northern India brethren and our Madras brethren w’ill 
come to our rescue and save us from dire calamity which is staring us 
in the face. They will help us to keep this industry going and to save 
our agricultural population from starvation. 

Some of our Indian gentlemen have asked whether our copra is suffi’ 
cient. Sir, even now it is sufficient to supply the requirements of the 
whole of India. In fact, there arc no buyers. I am not myself an indus- 
trialist ; I am only an agriculturist and, therefore, I cannot supply with 
exact figures of the quantity of copra th.at is produced and the exact require- 
ments of India. Anyhow, the industralists always go in for cheaper goods. 
In Ceylon, the price of copra has gone down to a very low level and if 
th«at copra and coconut is allowed to come into India, the result xvill be 
that there will be a sudden fall in the price of the Indian coconut or perhaps 
there may not be any demand at all for Malabar coconut and copra for 
sometime. It is for these reasons that we are now asking for protection. 
iWe w^ant merely to retain the protection we have been enjoying, namely, 
25 per cent. ; and it will be to the interests of Government also to raise 
the foreign duty to 35 per cent. In order to help a country which hfls 
come to a certain agreement wdth some other country, are w^e to give con- 
cessions? We have not come to any agreement with the Ceylonese Gov- 
ernment. We have come to some agreement wdth Great Britain and, in 
order to help a country w'hich has allied herself to Great Britain, are we to 
suffer? I do not know whether, the Ceylon Government, will agree, unless 
W'c approached her through Britain, to permit ns to import our products 
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into Ceylon. That is a matter yet to be seen. I can understand our 
giving some concession to Groat Britain, but not to people who have 
been allied to her by some attachment or i clation. I do not know whe- 
ther I am right ; but I understand that we have not come to any agree- 
ment with dependencies of Britain such as Ceylon; and, now, because we 
are giving Great Britain some concession, we will have to give concession 
to Ceylon in an indirect way. I am willing to he corrected if Mr. Chetty 
will enlighten me on that point. So, what I say is, protect our industry ; 
at the same time, you can keep the word of your Agreement : raise the 
other duty by ten per cent. Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. C, S. Ranga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kurnaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, my friend, Mr. Thnmpan, who represents Malabar 
in this House with great ability has naturally taken up the question affect- 
ing the district to which T have the honour to belong. Even from a purely 
political point of view on the eve of a general election, if a political cobra 
were to be let loose against Mr. 'I'hampan, he can win the election on the 
copra. (Laughter.) But it is not as an election stunt, but as a purely 
agricultural problem that he has been discussing the copra question before 
us. A flood of copra pours into Malabar from a British colony and even 
though our industrialist friends in the neighbourhood of Malabar, like 
Mr. Chetty — in a fast motor I can reach his house from mine in an hour — 
even though they are so close to us. they hate their neighbours, they do 
not even love the copras. (Laughter.) The industrialists say that copra is 
the raw material for the making of coconut oil; therefore, the tariff wall 
against copra should be lowered in regard to a British colony. But the 
contention is ihat Malabar produces an adequate amount of copra for the 
coconut oil that is made in this country. T recognise that the tariff wall 
is heightened against coconut oil from Ce\lon and a large quantity comes 
from Ceylon; and, in this matter, T admit that the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member and other members of the Committee were quite concilia- 
tory ; they did not want the Ceylon oil to compete unfairly with the Malabar 
or South Indifxn oil. At any rate to some extent they gave relief, but w’e 
were not satisfied. T miss my friend. Dr. DeSouza, who warmly supported 
us and took up a yery strong attitude in the matter. We are grateful to the 
Select Committee for having 'mentioned our difference in this particular 
matter in the body of the Report. I have nothing more to add than this: 
that Mr. Thampan has made an exhaustive case on the subject, and 
Mr. Chetty, with all his eloquence, cannot meet Mr. Thampan 's case if he 
were to proceed purely on facts — and not fiction — that some Coimbatorean 
economists delight to indulge in. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore; Sir, in the privacy of this Chamber 
I confess to a sneaking sympathy with my friend, Mr. Thampan. I have 
lived for many years on the West Coast and I know the importance of the 
coconut tree and all its products in the economy of West Coast life. But 
though Mr. Thampan is my friend, truth is my divinity. Mr. Thampan 
has, I think, placed the case quite fairly. I think he will agree that the 
Select Committee considered this matter with some care. Through his 
able advocacy, I may say, the Select Committee were converted to the view 
tji^tt in the case of coconut oil, the preference should be given by raising 
the duty entirely upward. So far as copra was concerned, I think he will 
admit that the reason which influenced the Select Committee not to recede 
from the figures originally entered in the Schedule, namely, 20 and 80, — 
the reasons which led them to that view were fairly considered. As 
Mr. Ranga Iyer has pointed out, the reasons were that it is the raw 
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[Sir Joseph Bhore.] 
material of an industry — not merely the oil-expressing industry, but inci- 
dentally to some extent at any rate of the soap industry and of the industry 
which is now manufacturing what is known as vegetable products in this 
country. On one point I ought to join issue w ith my friend, Mr. Banga 
Iyer, and that is this : he suggested that we produce all the copra that is 
necessary for the use of the industries I have referred to in this country. 
That, I do not think, is the case. At any rate we have received the very 
strongest representation to the effect that the copra produced on the West 
Coast and in India is not sufficient to meet the demands of these industries. 
The real point, as it appears to me, is this: until 1931, the ordinary revenue 
rate of duty was 15 per cent, on copra. Until then, as far as 1 know, we 
had received no complaints in regard to the competition of Ceylon copra. 
Even now we are not proposing to go below 20 per cent. ; and, to my mind, 
it appears that a protection of 20 per cent, is considerable when you re- 
member that it is a raw product with wdiich we are dealing. Unless my 
friend, Mr. Thampan, can show why it is tliat the raw product in this 
country, namely, copra, with a protection of 20 per cent., cannot compete 
with the imported articde from Ceylon when all the natural conditions, as 
far as we know, arc similar, unless he gives satisfactory reasons to show 
why that is the case, I fear we must adhere to the decision of the Select 
Committee. With much regret, therefore, 1 am afraid, I must oppose his 
amendment. 

Mr. President (Th(‘ Honourable Sir Ibrahim Ihihiintoola) ; The question 
which I have to put is : 

t 

“That in the Sclietlule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part 
VITT, item No. 176 be omitted, and in the proposed Part IX, after item No. 224, 
the following new item be inserted : 

‘ {^EED.S. 

225 . .Oilseeds, non-essential, all sorts Ad valorem, 35 per cent. 25 per cent.’.’* 
not otherwise specified, includ- 
ing copra or coconut kernel. 

I 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part 
yill, against item No. 181, for the figures and w’ords ‘30 per cent.* and ‘20 per cent.* 
in columns three and four, the figures and words ‘25 per cent.’ and ‘15 per cent.’, 
respectively, be substituted.** 

Tt is w’ell-known that since western medical science was introduced 
into India, western medicines have also invaded this country, and year 
after year, as a result of the products of the various Medical Colleges 
in all parts of India, large numbers of graduates are coming out and are 
beginning to practise in various cities and towns. Almost all of them 
receive their medical education in the allopathic system, and the medicines 
they generally use are imported from western countries, especiall.y ^rom 
German v and England. This has gone on for a number of years, but 
during the last Great War it was found that the drug making industry 
ought to bo established in India and that Indi«a ought to be independent 
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of supplies of medicines from foreign countries. Every one remembers 
what high prices had to be paid for such necessary remedies as santonine 
and quinine. They were almost unprocurable and, therefore, many 
inferior substitutes were used to the great detriment' of the health of the 
children of this country. So, it will be evident that in the case of 
medicines and (drugs India ought to be independent and produce the 
necessary medicines she requires. 

In various parts of the country, factories are rising up and medicines 
and drugs are being manufactured. In Bengal, there are a number of 
factories and their products are sold all over the country with great 
success. Bombay does not lag much behind in this matter, although, 
it must be admitted, she does not lead. They have generally to compete 
with the imports from Germany and England. This invasion of medicines 
is not confined to the allopathic remedies alone, but, even in the Ayurvedic 
field, Germany has begun to invade. I may point out that the most 
costly and important medicine known as Makaradhwaja is now manu- 
factured in Germany by the famous firm of Mercks and imported into 
this country, and while the Makaradhwaja made in India is sold at so. 
high a price as lis. 00 and Es. 70 a tola, Mercks Maharadhwaja is 
available at retail shops at Es. 4 per tola. In this way, foreign medicine 
is competing not only, as I observed, in the allopathic medicines, but 
also in the indigenous remedies of the Ayurvedic and Unani systems. 
The Homceo[)athi(i remedies are also being imported from Germany and 
America in very large quantities and they are competing with the products 
of the factories stjirted here. ... 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Your amendment wants to reduce 
duties still further. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: So, Sir, I think Government ought to do sometliing 
to give protection to these indigenous industries and they should try to 
at least keep up the duty that is at present levied. ■ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved ; 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part 
VIII, against item No. 181, for the figures and words ‘30 per cent.’ and ‘20 per cent.* 
in columns three and four, the figures and words ‘25 per cent.’ and ‘15 per cent.’, 
respectively, be substituted.” 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, for the admirable reasons 
mentioned by my friend, Mr. Jfidhav, I oppose this amendment. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I wish to withdraw my amendment, Sir. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part 
VIII, against item No. 183, for the figures and words ‘30 per cent.’ and ‘20 per cent.^^. 
the figures and words ‘35 per cent.’ and ‘25 per cent.’, res])ectively, bo sui>atituted. 

India was noted in olden times for its fine steel and cutlery, but now 
things have changed, and we have been depending upon foreign countries 
even for the necessary articles. But, latterly, factories have been started 
in various parts of India, especially in Northern India, and knives and forks^ 
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[Mr. B. V. Jadhav.] 

and so on, in Hatliras and other places are made in large quantities. The 
cutlery of Bayalbagh near Agra is well known and they produce very fine 
articles. At the same time, I may point out, that they cannot 
compete with the very big manufacturing houses of the West, 
especially Germany and England. Therefore, the protection that was 
given by the tariff in India ought to be continued for some more time in 
order to provide sufficient respite to this Indian industry to be able to 
compete with the foreign competitors. The question of the nascent 
industries is a vf^ry important one. India has been an agricultural country 
so far, but we have seen that the prices of foodstuffs and other agricultural 
produce have abnormally gone down and, therefore, there has been a good 
deal of unemployment and a good deal of starvation in the country. If 
the financial and monetary condition of India is to be improved, the 
Indian industries must grow and give employment to a larger number of 
persons than tliey have been doing hitherto. For this purpose, small 
factories for producing useful articles ought to be erected in all parts of 
India and they ouglit to be encouraged by suitable tariffs. This cutlery 
industry is one of tliest;. The industry can be started here and, with 
siilfiicient encouragement and care, it can hold its own in a number of 
years. Therefore, tlie protection that was given by the former tariff ought 
to be continued even against England. By this amendment I propose that 
the tariff now in existence ought to be retained against England and that 
a higher tariff by ten per cent, ought to be levied on articles from other 
countries. Sir; I move my amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, this is also one of those cases 
whi(*h were very carefully considered by the Select Committee ancl their 
reasons for retaining the preferential and the standard rates at 20 and 30 
per cent, were mainly three. First of all, it should be ijotcd that no 
application has ever been received by the Government of India from this 
industry for protection. Secondly, no representation was received either 
by the Government of India or by the Select Committee or by the Com- 
mittee appointed by this House, in regard to this particular industry. 
Thirdly, the cutlery industry in India is mostly confined to articles which 
are not competitive with the imported article. I ought also to add another 
n^ason and that is this. The United Kingdom share of imports of cutlery 
into this country amounts to only 25 per cent., so that raising the duty 
to 25 and 35 per cent, would impose an unnecessary burden on the con- 
sumer. It is for these reasons that the Select Committee came to the 
conclusion that the rates originally entered should be maintained, and, 
I am afraid, I must oppose my Honourable friend’s amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
which I have now to put is:, 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Pa’*t 
VIII, against item No. 183, for the figures and words ‘30 per cent.* and ‘20 per cent.S 
the figures and words ‘35 per cent.* and *25 per cent.’, respectively, be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 15th December, 1932. 



APPENDIX* 


Mr. N. R. Gunjal (Bombay (\‘ntral Division ; Non-Muhammadan Rural) :: 
Sir, I emphatically oppose the tliird reading of the Bill. This Bill and 
all its clauses will be a tool in the hands of subordinate Government, 
officials, who will be entrusted with the administration of the law, ta 
practise oppression on .innocent and respectable people. This Bill has, 
moreover, crippled the powers of the High Courts. The general consensus 
of opinion expressed through the J'ress or otherwise has definitely been 
against the Bill ; and my province, the Mahara^shtra, is no exception’. 
Such oj)pressive laws arc sure to crush the popular leaders fighting for the 
national cause, and religious* institutions like the Masur Brahrnacharyashram 
and those of other kinds. In s})ite of the fact that the Third Round 1'able 
Conference is in session in England, and taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity that they can at present command u majoritv in the Assemble, the 
Central Bureaucracy have brought forw^ard this Bill. Sir, “divide and 
rule*' is the British policy. 

Sir, as remarked by the late Lokmanya Tilak, such unjust laws may^ 
have some (jontrol over the bwly, but they can have none over the mind. 
The great poet of India, Rabindranath Tagore, has altogether been outside 
the field of politics, hut he is also gradually be<^omiiig alive to the- 
reactionary character of this law. He has the following opinion of such 
laws: 

“It is no difficult job to heap mountains of oppression and tyranoy on people^ 
who htave heen cowed down by defeat and are in a helpless condition." 

But, Sir, tyranny is sure to lead its authors to a moral degradation; and 
I, on behalf of my countrymen, warn Govcrmneiit — beware of this moral 
degradation. Government are damaging the very foundations on \vhich 
they stand by extermination of tlie independent institutions in the country. 
Government, no doubt. Sir, have got unlimited powders; it is no wonder 
that they should feel satisfaction, over it. What 1 have to say is this, 
that moral force also is as valuable as the physical force. My countrymen 
are, no doubt, powerless to oppose oppression, hut nobody can take away 
the power of the people to withdraw' the moral support on which every 
Government must stand and wdiich fact will be recorded in the history 
of the land. 

I should also like to mention the view's of Lord Asquitli on the piontr 
he says:, 

“Whenever there arise discontent and huge agitation amongs^t the public in a 
country, that is an indication of the existence of a hona difference of opinion 
between the public and the Government; and only good-will and not repression 
is the remedy on such occasions. Therefore, repression should not be resorted to; 
democracy should be established." 

Political Pandits, like the late Lokmanya Tilak, have defined Govern- 
ment in some such way : Big men tell us that Government is an abstract; 
noun in the neuter gender and, like God, its actiops are guided without 


*Vide page 2846 of Legislative Assembly Debates, dated the 3rd December, 1932. 
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imotives; but just as God has the shackles of Maya, so is Govemnent 
irestrained by persons who have control over its affairs; these persons, like 
other human beings, are subject to human passions; and it is the experience 
that these people dim their own and Government s vision and lead it 
•astray. 


It would not be out of place to note the views of the late Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale on this point: He says that the Government for the time 
being profess that their ways are moral and their trusteeship of India is 
based on moral grounds and that they govern the country for the good of 
the people; but whenever th6 bureaucracy, entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the country, is prone to pass repressive laws, counter to the national 
aspirations, the people will not be much in the wrong if they call such 
bureaucracy as unjust and tyrannical. 

Several rulers, like Havana, ruled in Hindustan and especially in the 
City of Delhi, and whenever ill counsels of the Ministers prevailed, 
oppression went to the length of imprisoning all the thirty-three crores of 
gods. The inevitable consequence was that even the powerful kingdom 
of Havana became extinct. These historical events should not be over- 
looked. ; 

Sir, the Honourable Mr. Haig gave us to understand that this law 
was to remain in force for a period of three years only and that thereafter 
the democratic form of Government was to' be established in the country 
and there was, therefor(^ no reason to be afraid of. The argument seems 
to me very pt'culiar. That the British bureaucracy should dream so is, 
no doubt, a happy augury., 

Three years more and tlie Britishers will lose their sway over thirty- 
three crores of Indians. Tlie prospect is, no doubt, disconc.erting to them. 
But there seems in this a sign of Divine intercession, and a popular 
rcq)resentative like myself should not at all be sorry over it. A number 
of amendments to this Bill were moved, clause by clause, and the Honour- 
able Mr. Haig has personally heard all the discussion on them. He is 
•counting on the difference of opinion among the Non-Oflicials and is, 
therefore, convinced of a safe passage for the Bill. It is apparent that 
the popular party in the House is in the minority at the present moment 
and that the Bill will surely be passed. But the Honourable Mr. Haig 
should take note of the fact that the opinion in the country is behind 
that party, although they may for several reasons be in the minority at 
this time. An ancient instance in point, Sir, belongs to the times of the 
Lord Shri Krishna. The Kanravas then formed the majority party, and 
the Pandavaa the minority party. But the majority opinion in the country 
favoured the Payidavas and ultimately they became victorious and the 
throne of Delhi came to their possession. 

Superior bureaucrats of the type of the Honourable Mr. Haig are fed 
at the cost of India; their salaries are not drawn from the Western 
countries. The Honourable Mr. Haig should bear in mind that we are the 
masters of India; Hindustan is the motherland of Indians; and although 
repressive laws like the Ordinance Bill are passed, we cannot be compelled 
to leave this land; it is the British bureaucracy who have got to leave it 
bag and baggage. I should advise him not to pass this repressive measure; 
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otherwise, he will be responsible for the sin of weakening the power of the 
British bureaucracy in India. 

I would, at the same time, urge on the popular representatives in the 
House strongly to oppose this oppressive law. They should put into 
execution the promises made by them to the people at the time of their 
election. Sir, I should like them to consider that if they do not do that, 
there are few chances for their re-election. It is not at all becoming on 
the part of a representative of the people to make promises of safeguard- 
ing the interests of the people at the time of the election and, when 
■once elected to the Assembly, to help the Government at such critical 
junctures. I warn them against such a siti. This Bill will create a 
situation Tvhereunder the master gets roasted gram, while the servant gets 
laddoos. With these words, I strongly oppose the Bill. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 16th December^ 1932. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola) in the Chair. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary ol the Assembly: The following Message hag been received 
from the Council of State. It runs as follows:, 

am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting held 
on the 14th December, 1932, agreed, without any amendment, to the Bill to supple- 
ment the Criminal Law which was passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting 
held on the 7th December, 1932.** 


THE INDIAN TABIFF (oftcAWA TRADE AGREEMENT) 
AMENDMENT BILL. ' 

Mr, T, N. Ramstkrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I move:, 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part 
IX, against item No. 222, for the words ‘Two annas and six pies’ and 'six pies*, the 
words ‘Two annas* and one pie* and ‘one pie* respectively, be substituted.’* 

The amendment refers to mineral oils standing as Item No. 222. The 
original rate of duty was two annas one pie per imperial gallon. This 
mineral oil docs not refer to the batching oil used for jute manufacture 
nor to fuel oil, but is confined only to lubricating oil used for lubrication 
purposes and the original duty was two annas one pie per imperial gallon. 
Sir, the Government originally proposed three annas as the standard rate 
of duty and one anna as the preferential rate of duty to the United 
Kingdom, thus keeping up the margin of two annas, and now, in the 
Select Committee, they have seen the wisdom of reducing the duty, 
because this mineral oil is used for oil engines and other engines which 
are used for industrial purposes and they have reduced the standard rate 
fi duty to two annas six pies, and the preferential rate to six pies to 
United Kingdom. My amendment is to reduce the standard rate to two 
annas one pie as it originally was and the preferential rate to one pie. 
The reason is this. We are getting most of the lubrication oil from the 
United States and very little from England. Out of nearly ten million 
gallons, we get as much as nine millions from the United States of 
America and about a little over one million from the United Kingdom. 
My proposal will not reduce the revenue considerably, to the Government. 
1 have calculated that if the present importation into this country con- 
tinues, as it has continued for the last three years, our customs revenues will 
Bot diminish appreciably. It will diminish by a lakh of rupees, because, 
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out of ten millions we get nearly nine millions from the United States 
of America for which the rate of duty under my amendment, is the same 
as it exists at present. On the other hand, if the rates of duty, as levied 
by the Select Committee, are to be approved, then we will get about 17J 
lakhs of rupees by way of duties. That means an additional burden of 
nearly four lakhs of rupees on the consumers. On the other hand, the 
policy of the Governrnent should be that we have to get this oil at a very 
cheap rate, because it is used for industrial purposes and we should not 
increase duties beyond what they are at present. Further, this pre- 
ferential duty will give advantage to the oils imported from the United 
Kingdom, because the duty is reduced to one pie — practically nil. Since 
the purpose of the Government should be to develop the industral concerns 
in this country, and since this lubricating oil is used only for industrial 
purposes, the Goveniment ought to accept this amendment. With these 
words, I move iny amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Eail- 
ways): 1 am afraid I must oppose this amendment entirely on financial 
grounds. The question was carefully considered in the Select Committee 
and, in deference to the wishes expressed by the members of the Select 
Committee, we agreed to reduce our duties which were originally placed 
at three annas and one anna, respectively, to two annas six pics and six 
pies, respectively. In making his calculation, my Honourable friend has, 
I think, overlooked one material point, namely, that with so large a 
preference as two annas, it is almost pertain that there will be a large 
substitution of British imports for loreign imports, the result being a 
consequent heavy loss of revenue. On grounds of revenue, I must oppose 
this., 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part IX, 
against item No. 222, for the words ‘Two annas and six pies‘ and ‘six pies*, the 
words ‘Two annas and one pie’ and ‘one pie’, respectively, be substituted.’’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I move : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part IX, 

against item No. 225, for the figures and words ‘30 per cent.’ and ‘20 per cent.*, the 

figures and words ‘35 per cent.’ and '25 per cent.*, respectively, be substituted.*’ 

Item No. 226 is Boots and Shoes composed mainly of leather. India 
has now commenced to make boots and shoes of leather and there are 
very large factories in Cawnporc and other places. The industry is also 
threatened by outsiders, especially Bata and others, and English boots also 
compete with Indian-made boots. Therefore, the protection for Indian 
boots must be substantial, and, for that purpose, I move this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part IX, 

against item No. 225, for the figures and words *30 per cent.’ and ‘20 per cent.*, the 

figures and words ‘35 per cent.* and ‘25 per cent.*, respectively, bo substituted.** 
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Mr. S. O. Jog (Berar Representative) : Sir, everybody knows that in 
India this industry is on a growing scale, but, at the same time, the 
preferences that are being given will probably serve as a great handicap 
to such growing industries. I, therefore, support the amendment moved 
by my friend, Mr. Jadhav. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir, I am afraid, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, bogged the 
whole question when he said that the imports into this country were in 
competition with the local product. That, 1 think, is certainly not the 
case, so far as the information that is available goes and so far as our 
calculations enable us to come to a conclusion. Tlie imported article is of 
very much higher value and it is practically non-competitive with the local 
product in this country. This question was gone into at considerable 
length in the Select Committee, and, it was on that ground, namely, that 
the articles were not competitive with the local product that the Select 
Committee came to the conclusion that, in the interests of the general 
consumer, the figures should be maintained at 30 and 20 per cent. Sir, I 
oppose the motion.^ 

t 

Mr. B. V, Jadliav: Sir, I beg for leave to withdraw my amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Hr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part IX, 
against item No. 229, for the figures and words ‘37i per cent.’ and ‘30 per cent.*, 
the figures and words ‘32^ per cent.’ and ‘26 per cent.*, respectively, be substituted.’’ 

Sir, this amendment refers to the duties on motor cars. With regard 
to motor omnibuses, which is next to that item, — item No. 230, — ^tho Select 
Committee have kept the standard rate as it existed previously and given 
the preference by a reduction in the duty as it existed. This amendment 
refers to moior cars. The object, with which the Select Committee 
retained the 25 per cent, duty as it existed, as the standard duty, and 
gave preference by lowering the duty, was for giving facilities for the 
road transport. Motor lorries and motor buses are playing a very large 
and growing part in road transport, and that is why they have done this. 
But, with regard to motor cars, the duty itself existed at a very high per- 
centage namely, 37^ per cent., and even as it is, it will be admitted that it 
is a very high percentage ; and, on account of the economic depression pre- 
vailing in the country, there are fewer numbers of cars being imported; 
and at least in order to give facilities for more imports of motor c^ars, the duty 
must be reduced. But I base my amendment entirely on another ground, 
— in fact on the same ground on which they have kept the percentage of 
duty at 25 foi motor buses. Now-a-days even motor cars are being largely 
used for transport purposes. That is because the licensing fees for motor 
buses imposed by the Local Boards have been raised to a very high rate, 
and hence many taxi-drivers are taking to motor cars, because the licensing 
duties for motor cars are low’or. So we find, /Sir, that in towns and 
villages motor cars are being used to a large extent for road transport 
purposes, and it is the npor people also that use these motor (?ars as buses. 
Hence T prouose to lo^r the duty to 32 J per cent., and to keep the pre- 
ference at the standard rate as it exists for motor omnibuses. Since there 
are few motor cars that are being imported, the revenue also does not suffer 
hy Government accepting this amendment. Sir, I move. 

a2 
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Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal European) : Sir, T have every sympathy with 
the amendment moved by rny Honourable friend, Mr. Reddi. I know that 
the duty has been reduced in the case of the United Kingdom. For a 
Jong time I have been trying to get Government to look at this question 
of import of motor cars from the point of view of utility. I know the 
revenue position, and the question put to me always was, — “Can you 
prove that it is the purchasing power which is responsible for the snaaller 
import, or can you prove that it is the duty which is preventing the import 
of motor cars?” Well, Sir, nobody can answer that particular question. 
But I asked Government in a question put on the floor of the House as 
to whether it would not be possible to tost it by reducing the duty and 
deflnitely find out as to whether it was due to the purchasing power of 
the people, which was at a low ebb as we all knew, or whether a stimulus 
might be given by a reduction of the duty. There is no doubt that there 
is a very strong case for the , early reduction of the rate of duty on motor 
cars at the next Budget time. We all know that motor cars have been 
run now to the utmost point of utility. In the United States, at the 
present moment, the production of motor cars is being extended. They 
are running down very rapidly indeed, and, in the United States of America, 
the motor car makers have come to the coneJusion, which is apparent and 
no doubt quite apparent to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 
that replacements will have to take place within the next year or 18 months. 
A car has only a limited life. At the present moment, old cars are using more 
petrol, and my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, is no doubt getting 
some extra duty from the use of old ears. But the point is that with 
this replacement coming along, whether it would not be advisable to reduce 
the duty still further on the lines suggested in the amendment of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Reddi. I do not press for the acceptance of this 
amendment at the present* moment. My object in speaking on this amend- 
ment is that, although the duty has been reduced on the United Kingdom 
all other countries will* have to pay 37^ per cent. There is nothing allowed 
for the British colonies and a very large production comes from Canada. There 
are lots of works in Canada which are producing cars and they will all have 
to pay the duty of 37J per cent. If the Government could see their way 
to accept this amendment, I should be very pleased indeed ; but if they show 
that it is quite impossible from the revenue point of view that they should 
accept it, then I personally would not press the point. At the same time, 
revenue in many cases can be earned too far. My friend has put the case 
clearly before the House. No doubt there arc many Members in this 
House who know that Mr. Gandhi has always said that we begin at the 
wrong end. He said we wanted so much money for expenditure and then 
we tum(?d round to find out where we could get it. As a tax-payer, I am 
thoroughly in sympathy with that view, and if that was the main plank of the 
Congress, perhaps I would join it myself being a tax-payer. I do not think 
I should care to wear the Gandhi cap, but I would be in full sympathy with 
any suggestion to alleviate the present position of taxation. I put it to 
the Honourable the Finance Member and to the Honourable the Commerce 
Member that, if they can possibly see their way that such a reduction in 
revenue would not make them afraid of the financial stability of the 
Government of India, I would recommend that they should accept Hns 
amendment. 

The Honouiahle Sir Joseph Shore : I am sure the House will realise that 
this is not an occasion for a general lowering of duties. We are merely 
concerned here with fitting in preferential rates of duties into our existing 
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tariff system with the least possible dislocation of our financial arrange- 
ments and of commerce and industry. I think the House will realise that 
we have gone a great way in revising our original proposals and in accepting 
the view of the majority of the Select Committee that the preference 
should be given entirely by lowering the existing rate. I do not think, 
Sir, that the House could reasonably expect ua to do more than we have 
already done. I will deal with the other points raised by Mr. Beddi when 
we come to the next amendment. 

Sir, I oppose this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is : 


“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part IX, 

against item No. 229, for the figures and words ‘37i per cent.’ and ‘30 per cent.’, the 

figures and word ‘32^ per cent.* and ‘25 per cent.’, respectively, he substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: Sir, I persist in moving my amend- 
ments. I move : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part IX, 
against item No. 240, for the figures and words ’25 per cent’ and ‘15 per cent’, the 

figures and words ‘15 per cent.* and ‘5 per cent.*, respectively, be substituted.” 

This refers to cinematograph films, not exposed. Of course, Sir, I 
admit that even this item also was considered by the Select Committee 
thoroughly and they have retained the standard rate* of duty as it existed 
previously, though they had proposed originally a higher rate, and have fixed 
the preferential rate by lowering the existing duties. My submission is 
that it does not go far enough. In answer to some of the previous amend- 
ments, the Honourable the Commerce Member has said that with regard 
to the raw materials which are used for industrial purposes, the duty must 
be kept as low as possible. That was his answer. Now, Sir, here is a case 
in which he has to put his precept into practica. Here is a raw material 
which is used for the cinematograph films and which ought to have rightly 
been placed in the duty-free list. • Cinema films are not only utilised 
for entertainment purposes, but they have been extensively used for 
educative and health propaganda purposes as well. Besides, the cinemato- 
graph industry has now become a growing industry in India. I am told 
that in America this is the second largest industry and there is no reason 
why in India also it should not grow at least as one of the most important 
industries. 6‘ir, the reason why I want a reduction of duty with regard 
to this item is that hitherto only silent films were in vogue in the country, 
and it did not cost much to produce a silent film. But now wc are having 
talkies everywhere and I am told that its production costs nearly five to 
six times the cost of producing a silent film. Hence, I suggest that the 
raw material for that film should bo made as cheap as possible. This industry 
is providing labour for so many Indians and, therefore, the duty should 
not be kept as high as it is now. The cinematograph industry in India is 
struggling for its very existence and it is certainly in the interests of the 
growing industry that the duty should be lowered. The Honourable the 
Commerce Member said that we are now dealing only with the matter 
of adjustment of the preferential tariffs and not with the lowering of the 
tariffs as it had existed up to this time. But, I gather from the report 
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of the Delegation that we are free even now to lower the existing duties, 
but that we should keep the margin of preference intact and it is, on 
that account, that I venture to move for the reduction of this duty. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No* 47, in the proposed Part IX, 
against item No. 240, for the figures and words ‘25 per cent.’ and ‘15 per cent.’, the 
figures and words ‘15 per cent.* and ‘5 per cent.*, respectively, be substituted.’* 

I 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I support 
this amendment and, in this connection, I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the report of the Indian Fiscal Commission of 1921-22. 
They have said: i 

“Raw materials required for Indian industry should ordinarily be admitted free of 
duty. This is an obvious principle of general acceptance in protectionist countries . . . 
Wd have recommended, for instance, that there should be as a rule no duties on 
raw materials. Similar considerations apply to the case of semi-manufactured articles 
which do not get straight into consumption, but are used in the process of manufacture 
of any industry in India. Any taxation imposed on such articles reacts on the 
industries which use them, and, consequently, will either injure those industries or 
will necessitate the imposition of some compensatory duty.** 

This applies very much to this new cinema industry that has come 
into India and that should be protected. I would also read a portion of 
the report of the Indian Cinematograph Committee where they say : 

“There is, however, one tariff concession which we consider the producing industry 
can legitimately claim. Raw or virgin film is the raw material of the industry. It has 
been made clear to us that the production of finished films, especially of good films, 
inevitably involves a very considerable wastage of raw films. Raw film is not made 
in India, nor is it likely to be so made, for years. That the raw material of an 
industry should be free of duty is almost axiomatic Wo feel that the Govern- 

ment should be prepared to sacrifice this relatively small part of revenue. For the 
sake of administrative convenience and also for the reason that the import of non- 
standard cinematograph films cannot be considerable, we recommend that all classes 
of raw cinematograph films should be put on the free list of this tariff.** 

Sir, for these reasons T support the amendment. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi. The film industry has been 
engaging the attention of the Legislature for a number of years. It was 
in 1925 that the late Honourable Sir Haroon Jaffer moved a Resolution in 
the Council of State that in place of the various existing Provincial Boards 
a single salaried Board be appointed for the whole of India to regulate the 
import into India of cinema films and to exercise a stricter control over 
cinemas in general. This Resolution was opposed by the Government and 
was negatived. Then, in 1925, a question was asked by Khan Bahadur 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan in this Assembly, and, in March, 1927, the Honour- 
able Mr. Rrimadas Pantulu moved in the Council of State a Resolution 
recommending to the Governor General in Council to improve the system 
of censorship and control over cinemas and other public resorts of amuse- 
ment and to adopt adequate measures to prohibit the exhibition therein 
of films and other shows which were calculated to corrupt the morals of 
the people. The then Home Secretary, the Honourable Mr. H. G. Haigi 
accepted the Resolution and agreed, on behalf of Government, that it was 
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desirable to improve the system of censorship, but he was not prepared to 
condemn the work of the Censor Boards which, on the whole, making 
due allowance for the difficulties, had been carried out very successfully. 
Elsewhere in his speech, referring to the attempts being made to produce 
more British films, he expressed the hope that, if more British films 
were forthcoming there might be some improvement, and went on to say that 
it seemed to him that a still greater improvement would lie in a consider* 
able extension of the production of Indian films, — showing Indian stories 
in an Indian setting. 

The Eesolutipn was adopted by the House. In 1926, the Imperial 
Conference passed the following Resolution: 

“The Imperial Conference, recognising that it is of the greatest importance that 
a larger and increasing proportion of the films exhibited throughout the Empire 
should be of Empire production, commends the matter and the remedial measures 
proposed to the consideration of the Governments of the various parts of the Empire 
with a view to such early and effective action to deal with the serious situation now 
existing as they may severally find possible.** 

The ‘‘remedial measures proposed” were those suggested by the 
Economic Sub-Committee and were as follows : 

(1) Effective customs duties on foreign films, whether accompanied 

by a change in the basis on which duties are payable or other- 
wise; 

(2) Ample preference or free entry for films produced within the 

Empire ; 

(3) Legislation for the prevention of “blind” and “block” booking; 

(4) The imposition of requirements as to the renting or exhibition of 

a minimum quota of Empire films. 

It, therefore, became incumbent on India in common with other parts 
of the Empire to consider whether or not she should take any steps to 
give encouragement to British Empire films. 

On the 14th September, 1927, the Home Member, the Honourable Mr. 
J. Crerar, moved the following Resolution in the Legislative Assembly : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he be 
pleased to appoint a Committee to examine and report on the system of censorship 
of cinematograph films in India and to consider whether it is desirable that any 
steps should be taken to encourage the exhibition of films produced within the British 
Empire generally and the production and exhibition of Indian films in particular.’* 

A Resolution in identical terms was moved in the Council of State by 
the Home Secretary, the Honourable Mr. Haig. In both the Houses the 
Resolution was carried. 

On the 6th October, 1927, the Government of India appointed a 
Committee, over which Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, C.T.E., presided. 
He is at present a Member of this Honourable House and I regret his 
absence from his seat on the front Opposition Bench on this occasion, as 
it deprives us of the sound knowledge of this industry which he acquired 
before and during the investigations of the Committee. 

The Cornmittee submitted their report and it came up for consideration 
before this House. For reasons known to themselves Government thought 
it fit not to accept the recommendations of the Committee and opposed the 
Resolution in this House, and in the voting there being a tic, the motion 
was negatived by the casting vote of the Chair, following the Parliamentary 
practice. 
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It was due to the proy)aganda made by the Federation of British Indus- 
tries including the Film Industry of England, the whole Press of England, 
and by the y)iib]icists and writers and almost everybody of importance there, 
who clamoured for markets for British entertainment films — an industry 
which was just rising — that led to the Resolution of the Imperal Conference 
and, consequently, the appointment of the Committee by the Government of 
India, and, as recommendations of that Committee did not propose any 
preference to British films, this might have led to the rejection of the 
recommendations by Government. It is a matter for congratulation that 
for the preference to be given to the manufacture of British raw cinema 
films this question has again been brought before this House by Govern- 
ment. , 

I must state here how I began to take interest in this industry. As 
Minister to the Government of Bombay in charge of Industries, the film 
industry attracted my attention, and I was watching its progress. I was 
also watching the progress of the industry in Kolhapur, which is my home, 
and which has, from the very beginning, taken a leading part in its deve- 
lopment; and I am very proud to say that both the silent pictures and the 
talkies produced there have been pronounced to be the best yet produced 
in India. I liave had many opportunities of watching the shooting and 
this has convinced me of the importance of this Indian industry, both from' 
the educational and entertainment and economic points of view. I shall 
refer to this point again. 

The importance of the cinema is very well-known. I cannot do better, 
than by quoting from the report of the Indian Cinematograph Committee, 
which, in its paragraph 4, says : , 

“In its aspect as an instrument of education, the cinema has been the subject of 
various national and international conferences, and has engaged the attention of the 
League of Nations. It can be used educationally, in the limited sense of the word, 
as a mode of supplemental instruction in schools and colleges, and for illustrating 
certain scientific and technical processes; It has, however, a special value as a 
medium of education in the wider sense j for the purpose of profiagating ideas or 
information among the masses on such subjects as public health, hygiene, improved 
agricultural methods, civics and a variety of other matters. And in this connection 
it has a special interest for India with her vast illiterate population.” 

In Europe and America, the population being generally literate and. 
educated, the need of the cinema was first felt as a means of entertainment. 
After the war, its use for spreading education began to be realised in 
Europe. Russia is a country which is full of illiterates depending upon 
agriculture which was carried on under the old crude methods, and down- 
trodden by the strong government of the Czars run under the old fuedalism, 
and, therefore, poverty -striken. The Soviet Government under Lenin saw 
the potentialities of the Radio and the Cinema in educating the masses, 
and, since then, other countries in Europe and America have also begun 
making use of it) for education. But, in Russia, the films are mainly 
intended as educative and only the second place is given to the entertain- 
ment side; on the contrary, other more advanced countries look upon the 
entertainment side as of the first importance. In this connection, I may 
be permitted to quote what Mussolini, the Dictator of Italy, recently said 
to Emil Ludwig, the famous German publicist, who pointed out to the 
Duce that Italy did not make much use of the film for propaganda: 

“There the Russians have set a good example. We will also spend more money 
for it. The film is today the most powerful weapon for propaganda and education.” 
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Mussolini lias also persuaded the League of Nations to start the famous 
International Educational Cinematograph Institute at Eome. This insti- 
tution has been engaged from the past four years in international educational 
film problems, such as establishing an international educational film library 
and compiling a register of educational films. The other countries of 
Europe and America have also recognised the importance of education 
through the cinema, and I may point out that the American Government 
have, at theii own expense, produced films representing agricultural 
operations, hygiene, mining, metallurgy and other trades and offered them 
to educational institutions, private clubs and cinema shows, free of charge. 

I shall now try to narrate before the House a short history of the 
film industry in foreign countries. Although the invention of the 
cinema is credited to Edison, who materialised the idea first about half a 
century ago, the real fathers of the modem cinema, acknowledged by the 
scientific world, arc the Lumicre Brothers of France who invented the pro- 
jector and made a public t>xhibition possible in 1896. Sweden, France and 
Italy first took up the industry, but, during the War, America developed the 
industry and attained the first position in it. In about three or four years 
after the War, Germany, Franco, Italy and Eussia took up the industry 
and England came in the line in about 1925. To what extent the develop- 
ment of the cinema industry in America has reached will be shown from 
the following figures published in the Film Almanac of 1932 as collected 
by the Chamber of Commerce, Washington: 

**The total number of theatres is about 20,000, out of which nearly 2/3 are wired 
for talkies. They are visited every week by 65 to 90 million people. The total 
capital invested in that industry is over two milliard dollars. The cinema industry 
supports a huge army of 276,000 persons, out of whom 27,000 are engaged in produc- 
tion, 9,000 in distribution and 240,000 in exhibition. Besides this, the industry 
spends over 70 million dollars in advertising, out of which nearly 56 million go to 
the newspapers and magazines, ton millions are spent in posters and five millions 
in miscellaneous advertising charges.” 

In this connection, I may state that the total number of cinema houses 
in the whole world is 61,551 according to the latest statistics collected by 
the Society of Motion Picture Engineers of America, out of which only 
about 650 arc in India. 

Now, a few words as to the history of the film industry in India. The 
pioneer of the Indian film industry was Mr. Phalke who started the pro- 
duction of entertainment films in 1913 first in Bombay, and then in Nasik. 
He was followed by a few other adventurous spirits amongst whom, I 
feel it my duty, to mention the name of Baburao Painter of Kolhapur 
who, about the year 1918, when he could not get a cine camera, manu- 
factured one for the use* of the Maharashtra Film Co., who made a name 
in the film industry of our country. The camera was actually seen by me 
in operation and contained many improvements over the model which was 
copied. The industry took deeper root in the City of Bombay, in Kolhapur, 
in Calcutta and Eangoon. Adventurous spirits in other places arc also 
starting studios of their own and, I hope, by degrees, that their efforts 
will be successful and they will make a name in this connection. 

In the meantime, in 1927, the first talkies w’crc introduced in America, 
and India did not like to lag behind. The first talkie that w’as exhibited 
by the Imperial Film Co., of Bombay v/es in March, 1931. A great hit 
was made next year by the Prabhat Film Co., of Kolhapur whose film 
‘^The King of Ayodhya” was exhibited in Bombay continuously for four 
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months and it was then acknowledged as the most popular film. But 
the record has now been broken by the Saraswati Cinetone of Poona 
whose production “Shy am Sunder'* is being screened continuously for IS 
weeks and is still running and is expected to run for a few weeks more. 
There are also other film companies who have achieved considerable success, 
and I should not fail to mention the name of the Ban jit Film Co., of 
Bombay. It is worthy of note that although there are no training institu- 
tions in this trade in the country and although some of the producers had 
not even the advantage of higher education, still their genius has triumphed 
over all the difficulties and they have succeeded in producing really credit- 
able talkies which is a highly developed technique and in which, in western 
countries, only experts are employed. In this connection, I may quote 
fpom the Beport of the Indian Cinematograph Committee the following: 

“By thesfl remarks it is not our intention to cast any sort of reflection on the 
Indian producers; on the contrary, we consider thiit much credit is due to them for 
having achieved without the advantage of any thorough training . the measure of 
success which has been obtained, and for having advanced the Indian production so 
rapidly within the last few years.’* 

I may mention here that Burma is also showing much energy in this 
venture and they are making good progress both in silent pictures as well 
as in talkies. 

It will interest the Members of the Assembly to realise the economic 
importance of the film industry in India. The present few companies 
that are working provide employment to a very large number of people 
and it is estimated that not less than 13,000 persons are Employed only 
in the production, distribution and exhibition branches of the industry. 
Besides this, work is provided to allied industries such as printing presses, 
newspaper business, electrical industry, etc. The total capital invested 
in all the three branches of the industry, according to a modest estimate, 
amounts to over two crores of rupees. The industry haj? another good 
point in its favour. It is quite free from any communal, religious or sec- 
tional bias. We have seen Muhammadan actors in the role of Krishna 
and Harishchandra, and Parsi actors in similar roles. The Anglo-Indian 
community also gets its share and, among the distributors and exhibitors, 
there are persons of every caste and creed. 

Then, as regards the difficulties which the film producers have to 
contend against. The chief difficulty the Indian industry has to contend 
against is want of finance; find the market is very much restricted on 
account of the small number of theatres compared with other leading film 
countries of the world. In the case of talkies, there is another difficulty 
of the language and the field is still more limited on that account. The 
poverty of the people and the consequent low purchasing power is also a 
great obstacle to its development. But this is not all. Not only the cost 
of raw materials has increased by the heavy customs duty, but they have 
to pay also an exorbitant import duty of 50 per cent, on Badio valves 
and other electrical goods required for the recording and reproducing appa- 
ratus and lighting equipment. 

The Archaeological department too is not very willing to grant permis- 
sion for photographing historical places to hv used as background, and the 
Bailw’ay Companies have not yet recognised the claim of film producing 
companies for concession rates when they go in the country for outdoor 
shooting. 
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A.lthough the military authorities stated before the Rangachariar Com- 
mittee that their help would be available at reasonable rate for filming 
war scenes, it is found on experience that this help is not readily available. 

Now, I should like to bring to the notice of the House the financial 
gains to the Government. The industry is contributing a substantial 
amount to the income of the Government, both Central and Provincial, 
in various ways. The industry may be divided into three sections — ^the 
production, distribution and the exhibition. The producers have to import 
raw films, machinery, equipment and photographic goods, and customs 
duties are received from all these. Besides the customs revenue, the 
Central Government get income-tax on the profits of these concerns as well 
as from the highly paid actors and persons engaged in the production sec- 
tion. The distributors pay the customs duties on the expo.scd films 
imported and also pay income-tax. The exhibitors also pay income-tax 
to the Central Government and entertainment tax to the Local Govern- 
ments, besides the customs duty on machinery required for exhibition of 
both silent as well as talkies. All three contribute a substantial amount 
to the local bodies in taxes and cesses. 

With regard to imports, I may state here that raw films of the. total 
length of 1,23,72,093 ft. valued at lis. 5.89.355 were imported in 1027-28. 
In succeeding years, there has been a gradual increase and, in 1930-31, 
for which figures are available, the total footage had more than doubled 
and stood at 2,83,90,211 of the value of Rs. 11,07,665. Bombay Presi- 
dency alone takes about 75 per cent, of this. This will show the income 
from the import duties at 25 per cent, ad valorem which Government 
receive from the producers. T may here pointout that the raw film is 
the raw material on which this industry works. It is a canon of fiscal 
policy that the raw materials of an industry should not be tnxod. The 
report of the Indian Fiscal Commission 1921-22 under the distinguished 
chairmanship of yourself, Sir, lays down: 

“Raw materials required for Indian industry should ordinarily be^ admitted free 
of duty. This is an obvious principle of general acceptance in protectionist countries 
(para. IIS) .... We have recommended for instance that there should be as a 
rule no duties on raw materi-^ls. Similar considerations app\y to the case of semi- 
manufactured articles which do not get straight into consumption, but are used in the 
process of mtinufacture of any industry in India. Any taxation imposed on such 
articles react on the industries which use them, and, consequently, will either injure 
those industries or will necessitate the imposition of some compensatory duty.*’ 

The report of the Indian Cinematograph Committee appointed by the 
Government of India in paragraph 156 says — I need not read all that 
because it has already been referred to. 

Another item of profit to Government is the customs duty on exposed 
films which, in the year 1930-31, amounted to Rs. 6,00,500. 

Whilst, the Government are making lakhs simply from the customs 
duty collected on raw films, machinery, e juipment and photographic goods 
and a large amount from income-tax, of which figures are not available, 
it is very painful to observe that Government have not recognised the 
necessity of doing something for the fostering and encouragement of this 
industry whose potentiality in nation-building and in giving emplovment 
to hundreds of thousands are very well recognised. T am afraid that T 
may be confronted with about two lakhs spent on the Indian Cinematograph 
Committee, whose report has been shelved and not paid much attention' 
to. 
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•Besides this, the Provincial Governments pocket the entertainment 
tax and make no return to the industry. In this connection, I may point 
out that from reports heard, the Government of Bombay in these days of 
strinj^ent finance did not scruple to take away from the Bombay Board of 
Film Censors 2-3rds. of their accumulated savings amounting to about 
Rs, 60, (XX), to which they had no just claim in law, as the Board is not 
an official body. As a Sanskrit poet says: 

^^Jiubhuxshitah kim na karoti 'papam !** which means, 

“What sin will not a famished man commit !’* 

Although Government are very eager to appropriate funds in the shape 
of taxes and duties, they do not care even to collect the necessary statistics 
and do not realise the responsibility of supplying them to public men and 
those in the trade. A friend oi mine approached the Government of Bombay 
for the annual figures of entertainment tax collected from the Cinema 
houses and theatres in the Presidency and the reply was: 

“Figures are not readily available and Government cannot undertake to collect 
them.**. 

It is worth mentioning that the tax is collected in only five districts 
and could have been ascertained by only five letters addressed to the various 
collectors. Similar requests to other Provincial Governments were also 
turned down. It is, however, to the credit of the Government of the new 
Frontier Province, who do not levy any entertainment tax, that they readily 
supplied the information about the number and location of the cinema 
hqruses. 

I may point out that in America the Department of Commerce gets 
statistics not only for their own country, but also for foreign countries. 
When the Motion Picture Society of India wanted to know the number of 
cinema houses in India and failed in their attempt to get the necessary 
information from official sources, they had to refer to the statistics collected 
by the Department of Commerce, United States of America, and found 
the figures for the complete year 1931. I am afraid, such figures and 
statistics about this industry' may not be available here at all, and in 
the voluminous report, “India in 1930-31'*, this paying and important 
industry has been dismissed with a paragraph of about eight linos. 

There is no doubt that the industry de'serves help and encouragement 
from Government. In this connection, it will not be out of place to see 
wdiat other Governments have done and are doing in this direction. 

In Germany, the Reich Government have invested a large amount in 
the share capital of well-known companies. The Prussian Gov- 
- ooN. I learn, have issued a decree that all educational insti- 

tutions and schools should bo provided with cinema projectors and this has 
given a great impetus to the production and distribution of educational 
films in particular and other films in general, and, under a rule, educa- 
tional films are exempt from the paymtmt of any entertainment tax. In 
order to encourage the home cine industry, the Reich Government imposed 
from the 6th of September last import duties on unexposed raw films of 
600 RM. per 100 Kgs., whilst the duty on exposed and developed positive 
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films is 2,000 RM. per 100 Kgs. It is noteworthy that the import of the 
exposed and developed negative is allowed duty free. This high tariff 
on the exposed positive film and exemption of the negatives from that duty 
encourages the distributors to import foreign negatives and give work to 
the established German printing laboratories. 

Italy al-so under a law gives substantial subsidies to the producers o£ 
good films and films which have typical national tendencies. Accordingly, 
it was reported in the press in April this year that amounts of 2,043,000 
lire and 43,664 lire were given as premiums to two prominent companies 
in Italy. In this connection, I may mention that these two big amounts 
were taken from the funds of the entertainment tax collected from the 
prize of these two film companies selected and approved of by a special 
Committee and exhibited in the Italian fhcatres. Under the fostering care 
of Signor Mussolini, the industry has di'veloped to such an extent that 
there are about 3,900 cinema theatres with »a seating capacity of about 

400.000. The entertainment tax collected by the State amounted to 

68.000. 000 lire in the year 1931. 772 films were passed by the Board of 

Film Censors out of which 403 were talkies, and the length of these films 
was 570,400 meters. 

Germany, Italy, France and other countries as well as England encour- 
age home industry by what is called the quota system. On the 26th 
October of this year, Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of Trade, 
when interpolated in the House of Commons, stated that raw cine films, 
to the value of £160,000, were imported in 1929, and the same article in 
1931 was imported to the value of £ 202 ,\.^) 0 . Exposed positive which was 
imported in 1929 of the value of £105,000 fell down two years later to 
£139,000. The most remarkable fall occurred in the exposed negatives 
which in 1929 was imported to the value of £797,000, but in 1031 it fell 
down to £133,000. Thus it will be seen that England is importing less 
and less exposed positive and negative films, but is not unwilling to import 
raw films besides the huge quantity they manufacture themselves in the 
country. Under Government encouragement by the quota system the 
film industry in England is getting stronger and stronger, and India, if 
properly helped, will show equally, good results. 

I may here bring to the notice of this House the importance of bringing 
into operation many of the useful proposals made by the Rangacbariar 
Committee, most of which have not been accepted by Government. I 
here offer my congratulations to Government for accepting a recommenda- 
tion of that Committee that rebate of the enstepns duty will be gr.anted in 
respect of films of definite educational value. T was reallv surprised to 
read in “India in 1930-31“, on page 349, the following statement: 

“Before accepting another recommendation made by the Committee that raw films 
should be exempted from duty, the Government of India have decided that it is 
advisable to wait until the industry has developed further.” 

I admit that I fail to appreciate the logic of the opposition. It is in the 
infant stage of an industry that some concession by Government is required. 
iWhen the industry has sufficiently developed and is able to stand on its 
own legs, such encouragement mav be not of much use. But here Gov- 
ernment refuse to give any help in the infant stage, but say that it is advis- 
able to wait until the industry has developed. “Verily to him that hath 
more shall be given and from him that Iiath not shall be taken away what 
little he hath.“ 
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Under the present circumstances, on exposed films an import duty of 
37i per cent, is payable on the value calculated at 4^ annas per foot, but, 
out of this, 5 or 87^ per cent, are refunded if any foreign film is returned 
to the country of origin within two years. So it will be seen that out of 
about 20 pics tax per foot, Government only retain less than 2^ pies per 
foot, whilst duty on raw film comes to more than four pies per foot. It 
has to be borne in mind that in taking films, there is a good deal of 
wastage which sometimes comes up to about 50 per cent. Therefore, the 
duty really on the finished Indian film works to about eight pies per foot, 
2 . 6 ., more than three times the duty imposed on exposed foreign films. 

I am very grateful to the Honourable the Commerce Member for not 
enhancing the import duty as originally intended to 30 per cent, from 25 
per cent., but he has consented to keep the duty at 25 per cent, and take 
off the preference to English films of 10 per cent, out of the 25 per cent, 
present import duty. By this concession the status quo of the industry 
will be preserved. But, m I have just pointed out, the industry is suffer- 
ing an injustice under the tariff laws and, instead of getting an advantage 
over the foreign manufactured films, the Indian film has actually to pay 
more than three times the duty levied from foreign entertainment films. 
This is a serious competition which the Indian film industry has to meet 
and I, therefore, urge that Government ought to accept and bring into 
operation the recommendation of the Cinematograph Committee that raw 
materials of this new industry should be admitted duty free. But, I 
realise the difficulty of Government that, as the raw films are included in 
the Ottawa Agreement, England is entitled to a preference of 10 per cent. 
In order to respect that Agreement, I have worded my amendment making 
provision for this 10 per cent, to which the import duty on raw films should 
be reduced. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibr.ahim Bahimtoola) Order, order. 
I hope the Honourable Member realises that the House is getting very 
impatient. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: 1 realise it, but I think I have to teach the House 
to be patient and pay more attention to industrial subjects. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : 


onj 


1 


Please go 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I admit that the loss in such a case will amount to 
about Rs. 165,000. I make myself bold to suggest to the Finance Member 
a method of recouping this loss. Under the present system, the period 
for returning foreign exposed films is two years. I submit that it is too 
long a period. The distributor is entitled to a rebate only if the film is 
rejected by the Censors or becomes useless for exhibition owing to damage 
in transport or imperfect printing and processing. The time for discover- 
ing these defects need not be so long and if the period of two years is 
curtailed to six months, very few films will come up for rebate and Govern- 
ment will easily more than recoup the loss due to the acceptance of my 
amendment. This reduction of the period for rebate from two years to 
six months can, I think, be brought into force by an executive order without 
consulting this House. 
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At this proposal vested interests in the country, by which I mean the 
American film distributors and their parent concerns, the film producers 
in Hollywood, will, 1 am aware, raise a linger and call this an anti- 
American measure inasmuch as 75 per cent, to 80 per cent, of the exposed 
films, i.a., entertainment films, come from U. S. A. This I can imagine 
from the attitude of the film press of that country, against which almoet 
all the European countries have enacted quota laws to give a fillip 
and protection to the rising homo industry from the keen foreign competi- 
tion. Here 1 particularly draw the attention of these alien vested interests 
to the fact that the European countries in question place for the require- 
ments of their film industries very small orders for raw cinema films, 
machinery and other equipment as they are industrially advanced countries 
and, therefore, self-sufficient in that respect. In the case of our country, 
it is quite different. Our film industry have been purchasing from U. S. A. 
from the beginning the major portion of their unexposed films — raw niiaterial 
for the industry and costly machinery, such as cine cameras, printing 
machines, recording and lighting equipments, etc., for the cinema studios, 
and silent and talkie projectors and other costly accessories and equipment 
necessary for exhibition in cinema theatres. Having considered thig fact, 
we will tell the foreign critics to remember the well-known proverb “Live 
and let live”. These people cannot expect to have it both ways. The 
shrewd foreign businessmen will not, I am confident, object in the least to 
this or similar suggestions that might come forward for the protection of 
the Indian film industry. 

To sum up, the Indian film industry deserves encouragement at the 
hands of Government, as it is a great national assjet. It is giving oppor- 
tunities to afi sections of the community to show what they are capable of 
doing, and it is providing profitable employment to a large number of 
people and promises to help larger numbers "as it develops and expands. 
It has been the policy of all self-governing countries to give the necessary 
help and encouragement to the industry and 1 trust that the Government 
of India and this House will not lag behind and will pass the modest 
amendment I have the honour to support. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. S. G. Jog: ; Sir, I rise to speak on this occasion as the Chief Whip 
of the Nationalist Party and not on behalf only of the members of my 
Party, but I hope I shall have the support of the whole House. I must 
congratulate my friend, the Honourable Mr. Jadhav, that he has so very 
exhaustively dealt with the subject, — ^to such an extent in fact that he has 
not only exhausted himself, but exhausted also the patience of this House. 
(Laughter.) Sir, he has treated the subject from all points of view. He 
has given a historical retrospect. He has also made certain instructive 
suggestions. He has also realised the difficulties of the Commerce 
Member, and he has made certain other constructive suggestions. He has 
practically left nothing which he has not touched upon. (Hear, hear.) 
This film industry, Sir, particularly is a matter of great pride to me, as 
the originator of the film, as disclosed by my friend, is Mr. Phalke, a man 
from Maharashtra. The industry has been developing since then, and I 
am not prepared to tire out the patience of this House, but I will only 
bring to the notice of this House that in 1921 the number of cinemas ^vas 
148, in 1927 it rose to 300 and in 1932 it rose to 675. But although it 
appears that there is a gradual and slow growth in the increase of the 
film industry, this growth in the volume of the industry as compared woth 
that in other countries is quite insignificant and negligible, and we are 
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lagging far, far behind other countries. For the sake of information of 
the House, J shall briefly state as to what is our status, so far as this film 
industry is concerned. In America, tjie population is 120 millions, but the 
total number of cinemas is 20,000. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Does not the 
Honourable Member recognise that the fullest statistical information for 
the whole world has already been given to the House ? ^ 

Mr. S. G. Jog: I quite appreciate the remarks of the Chair, but I 
think by mistake or by oversight my friend has omitted to mention this 
fact. (Laughter.) Sir, realising the necessity of being brief, I shall, with 
your permission, point out that in the ease of India, with a population of 
350 millions, our proportion is just the reverse. (Some Voices: “Shame, 
shame.”) In America, Sir, the number of cinemas is 20,000, in England 
it is 4,850, whereas in India, with a population much more than that of 
other countries, our total number of cinemas is only 675. (Ironical cries of 
“Hear, hear.”) 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Order, order. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: I do not want to tire the House. (Ironical cries of 
“Hear, hear.”) 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Order, ojrder. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Sir, in the remarks, that have been made in the Select 
Committee Eeport, I find it stated : 

“We have felt throughout our discussions the need for complete statistics of 
industrial production, giving detailed information regarding the various indigenous 
industries which might be affected by the proposals contained in the Bill.** 

Sir, I think this remark at least will not hold good in the case of the 
particular industry which is under discussion now before the House. I 
think in the case of other industries the Select Committee has suffered from 
lack of information whereas in this case I think it is just the reverse — ^thcre 
is a c.ase of over-information. However, I must congratulate the Motion 
Picture Society of India, the representative body of the film industry, 
that they have collected all the necessary statistics and information and 
have placed the matter in the hands of some of the Members to enable them 
to deal with the subject. It is no doubt true that if the other industries 
follow suit and place sufficient material in the hands of Members, that will 
much facilitate the Ottawa Agreement and its operations later on. At 
present I must make the remark that there are many other industries which 
are not doing their proper duty by not giving proper information. There is 
much scope still for the growth of this film industry, and I think it is the 
duty of the Government to look into the matter and although it cannot 
exactly fit in our suggestions from the point of view of the present financial 
position, still, I hope, when the whole thing is in operation, probably after 
a few months, it will be agreed that it will be advisable to make a fresh 
survey of the whole thing so as to give the film industry the necessary 
encouragement in the shape of rebate or some other process acceptable to 
the Honourable the Commerce Member. Sir, I support the amendment. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I hope my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jadhav, will forgive me if I do not follow him through all the intricate 
details of his most exhaustive and encyclopaedic treatment of the position 
of the film industry in this country. I may say, Sir, that a few days ago, 

I was waited upon by a Deputation representing the film industry in this 
country, and I can give this assurance to the House that the representations 
which I had from them on that occasion will receive our most careful and, 

I hope, sympathetic consideration. (Hear, hear.) I confess to a consi- 
derable amount of sympathy wdth a good deal that has fallen from 
Honourable Members who have spoken on this subject and I hope they 
will accept this assurance that I have just given, though it is not possible 
for me to accept this amendment. The House will realise that the Select 
Committee considered this matter and, as a result of our deliberations, it 
was possible for us to bring the preferential rate of duty down to the figure 
at which it stood up to 1931. That, I think, is a considerable achievement 
and I hope the industry itself will be satisfied with what it has gained from 
this revision of the rates. Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakriidina Reddi: Sir, in view of the assurance given by the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, I wish to withdraw my amendment. 

I 

(Leave to withdraw the amendment was refused.) 

! 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The question 
is: : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No, 47, in the proposed Part IX, 
against item No. 240, for the figures and words ‘26 per cent.* and ‘15 per cent.*, the 
figures and words ‘16 per cent.* and ‘5 per cent.*, respectively, bo substituted.** 

The motion was negatived. \ 

Mr. T. K. Ramakrishna Reddi: Sir, I beg to movo the amendment 
standing in my' name which runs thus: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No, 47, in the proposed Part IX, 
against item No. 245, for the figures and words ‘45 per cent.* and ‘37i per cent.*, the 
figures and words ‘36 per cent.’ and ‘27i per cent.*, respectively, be substituted.** 

Sir, this is the last of the amendments that have been moved on this 
Bill. I am sure, it will at once be conceded, that this is one of the most 
important of the amendments that have been moved so far. Sir, this 
amendment refers to an article of poor man's consumption, namely, 
betelnuts. The importance of this article has been perceived even by 
the Delegation which went to Ottawa and, from their Report, we find 
that they have givpn a preference of 7^ per cent, to Britain as against 
10 per cent, preference with reference to all other articles of import 
except motor cars for which preferences were allowed. This is one of 
the two items which have got only per cent, preference to the United 
Kingdom in contrast to uniform 10 per cent, preference in other goods. 
Hence you find that it is an article of very great importance in the economy 
of consumption in India. The present duty is as high as 37^ per cent. 
It was only last year that the Honourable the Finance Member moved 
for the increase of this duty on this article to the present rate and, even 
then, I opposed the increase of duty on the ground that it was an article 
of poor man's consumption. The Honourable the Finance Member then 
fi^d 'that in those days of economic depression even, the poor man had to 
contribute fipiuething end so he pressed for this .increase of duty. Now, 
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I find that the situation has, to a great extent, eased and I am informed 
that the position of the Customs revenue has also been very much 
improved. Hence the circumstances that existed when this high duty 
was levied do not exist (now. I also find from the Report of the Select 
Committee that they have given preferences to the United Kingdom on some 
articles, e,g., cinematograph films, motor buses and others, by keeping 
the old rate as the standard rate and by giving preference entirely by the 
reduction of the present rate of duties. To my surprise, I find that with 
regard to betelnuts, they have given that preference to the United 
Kingdom, not by lowering the rate of duty, but by increasing the rate 
of duty over foreign imports. On the other hand, one ought to have found 
that they would have given this preference by reducing the rate as it 
existed at present. Sir, with regard to betelnuts, I am sure that my friend 
on my right would certainly oppose me, because even last year when I 
opposed the increase in duty he supported increased duties. 

Hrj E. P. Thampan: How do you know? 

Mr. T. E, Ramakrishna Reddi: That is why T naturally expected that 
ho will oppose me, but T nm glad to get an assurance from him that he will 
now support mo. Sir, I adinit that agriculturists would certainly suffer or 
rather would not got higher pricjes for their produce if any reduction of 
duty is made, hut the growing of betelnuts is confined only to two or 
three districts in my Presidency. On the other hand, the consumers of 
the whole of India have to suffer on account of the raising of this rate of 
duty. And, as I said before, this is an article of poor man’s consumption. 
At present India is not supplying the wants of the whole country and 
wo are extensively importing from two places, namely, Ceylon and Straits 
Settlements. From the statistics which are available up to 1930-31, we 
find that 1,69,000 ewts. to the value of Rs. 31 lakhs of these betelnuts 
were imported from Ceylon and 10,00,000 cwts. to the value of 151 lakhs 
were imported from Straits Settlements. It will thus be seen that nearly 
the whole of the article lias been imported from other countries. So, I 
contend that the duty, «as it is at present levied, is very high and that 
it should be decreased and relief should be given to the poor consumers. 

Sir, I move my amendment. 

Mr. President: Amendment moved: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No, 47, in the proposed P^rt IX, 
against item No. 245, for the figures and words *45 per cent.* and ‘37i per cent.*, the 
figures and words ‘35 per cent.* and *27^ per cent,*, respectively, be substituted.** 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I do not want to disappoint my friend, Mr. Reddi, in his 
anticipation that I would be opposing him in this amendment. Naturally, 

I would not have touched this Bill with a pair of tongs after the defeat 
I have had yesterday on copra, but my friend has drawn me out. 
Representing as I do the agriculturists of Malabar and South Kanara, 
which produce the major portion of betelnuts that is grown in this country, 

I will be failing in my duty if I remained quiet without protesting against 
tluB proposal. Sir, I have already acquainted the House with my views 
on tlus matter on a previous occasion and I oppose it. 
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Hr. S. O. Jog: Sir, I must congratulate the Indian Commerce Member 
on having put betelnut as the last item— No. 245. I do not know whether 
it is purely an accident or a deliberate programme. I think the Commerce 
Member knows very well the Indian customs. Betelnut plftys a- very 
important part in social gatherings and after giving sweets, if you want 
a guest to go, you simply offer him betelnut and it practically amounts 
to a mild hint or notice for the visitor to qui^t. I think the Commerce 
Member having come to the end of his troubles now probably wants this 
House to quit and by putting this betelnut as the last item he gives , us a 
hint that the House should disperse quickly. We, on this side, take that 
mild hint and friendly hint of the Commerce Member and we shall follow 
it and terminate the proceedings quickly. My friend, Mr. Eamakrishna 
Beddi, has made out a good case for this amendment. Betelnut plays 
a very important part in our social customs : it is the poor man’s hospitality 
and I think no more burden should be placed on it. With these words, 
I support the amendment of my friend, Mr. Keddi, and finally accept 
the last item of betelnut offered by the Commerce Member. 

Tbe 'Honoiurable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I am sorry I cannot accept 
the suggestion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, and distribute betel- 
nuts to this House, because, I am afraid, supplies are not readily available 
at the present moment, and even if they were, you. Sir, might have 
something to say about it. My battle has been fought for me by the 
stalwarts of the West Coast represented by Mr. Thampfin ; but there is 
one point I would like to make and that is, that the statement of my 
friend Mr. Reddi, that hotelnufs are grown in merely two or three 
districts is not correct. On the West Coast, it 'is grown in Travancore, 
Cochin, Malabar, North and South Canara, Coimbatore; in Bengal, it is 
grown in Baokergunje and Noakhali; in Assam it is grown in Sylhet and 
Oachar; and it is also grown in Burma .... 

Mr. T. N. Eamakrishna Eeddi: But we in\port large quantities also. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 frankly admit that we do; but, 
at the same time, the cultivation of betelnut is on a fairly extensive scale 
in this country. As the House knows, our recommendation to retain the 
standard duty as the preferential rate and give the preference entirely 
upward was dictated by two considerations: firstly, revenue, and, secondly, 
the desire to assist the cultivation of this particular agricultural product. 
Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Kr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibiohim Rahimtoola) : The question 
is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No. 47, in the proposed Part IX, 
against item No. 246, for the figures and words *45 per cent.' and *37i per cent.*, the 
figures and words *35 per tent.* and *27 J per cent.’, respectively, be substituted.” 

The motion was neg«ativcd. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The ttdnouifable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I beg to move: 

"That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purpOBefl> 
all reported by the Select Committee, be passed.” 

b2 
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Kr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Kahimtoola) Motion 
moved :i 

“That tho Bill, as amended, be passed.”^ 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
I oppose this motion. In this attenuated House all that 1 can do at this 
stage is to record my protest against this Bill which has been introduced 
and is about to be passed in order to implement the Ottawa Scheme of 
preferential tariffs. 1 am afraid, the House is already very tired and it 
will serve no useful purpose for me to take up much of its time. But, 
after having read the Report of the Select Committ^ on this Bill, I am 
convinced all the more that the whole scJieme is a pure gamble and that 
the Government are not justified in persisting in this measure at the 
instance of the British Government. 1 do not propose to discuss the merits 
of the detailed proposals in the Tariff Bill, but 1 wish to point out one 
very significant admission in the Report of the Select Committee that 
there are no proper statistics available of the industries of the country. 
They put it in very mild words, that tliere is no complete information 
available as regards our industries. Sir, in the Special Committee on the 
OttarWa Agreement I asked the officials who were assisting us to supply 
us with a list of industries in the country that may be affected. But we 
never received that list and, apparently, no such list and no information 
is available as to what are the indigenous industries growing or about to 
grow which are likely to be affected by the tariff proposals under the Bill. 
The Industries Department has been in e>astence for a long time and I 
should have thought that one of their primary functions was to collect 
facts and figures and all the information available as regards the progress 
of industrial development in India. It is a strange commentary on our pre- 
sent system of Government that no such information should be available 
to the country or to this House. What is the use, then, of an Industries 
Departmpnt ? How can the industries of this country be looked after 
when we have no information whatever as to how many industries there 
are, what is their nature, what are their prospects, to what •extent they are 
contributing to India's economic development and how they can best be 
protected ? This is an omission on tho part of the Government which 
the Select Committee took notice of and made a recommendation that 
st^s should be taken at once to collect all necessary information on the 
subject. I should have thought that having regard to the economic posi- 
tion of the world and the need which,. I do hope, the Government of India 
also feel that India cannot subsist merely upon agriculture, that India 
must develop suitable industries, that India must herself utilise as much 
of the vast resources which nature has placed at her disposal as possible 
and, if they have realised this even now, surely the first thing they ought 
to do is : they should set about in earnest to have an industrial survey 
of the entire country and make out a proper plan for the development of 
our industrial resources. That is the least they can do and, I hope the 
recommendation of the Select Committee is not a mere pious wish but 
that the Government will seriously act upon it and act upon it without 
further delay. I am sure, the Honourable the Finance Member will 
realise that India cannot possibly go on for long in this way ; the finances 
of India are bound to break down unless India considerably develops her 
industries and increases her resources. 

Sir, some individual industries have been dealt with in this Report, but 
I should have thought that the Select Committee would have had placed 
before it at least that list which was given by Professor Vakil whom we 
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examined in the Special Committee appointed to deal with the Ottawa 
Agreement. That list, if 1 remember correctly/ contained 24 industries 
likely to be alfected, and those of us, who signed the Minority lieport, 
also named a number of articles which were likely to be alfected by 
these preferential proposals, but even that list is not given here, and ail 
that we are told is that the Select Committee have done their best 
to arrive at an equitable adjustment by which the various interests aiiected 
would be safeguarded. !Now, Sir, look at the magnitude of interests, 
the variety of interests that are likely to be aftected by these proposals, 
and I really do not find in this lieport any real attempt to deal with these 
important matters. 1 do not suggest any shortcoming on the part of the 
Members of the Select Committee. 1 have had experience of one, and 1 
know that under the circumstances with the materials at their disposal 
they were absolutely helpless, they had not the time, they had not the 
material, and, 1 take it, the British Government must have been asking 
the Government of India to hurry through the matter and let them 
have the TariH Act at once. If they had the time and the opportunity, 
they could have embarked upon a proper examination of this important 
subject and then dealt with the various questions aifecting the interests of 
the consumer, the industries and the public revenue. Now, Sir, upon 
the materials at our disposal, all that we can say is that such extensive 
alterations of the Tariffs are bound to affect either the consumer or the 
industries or the public revenue or some or all of them. Has any estimate 
been made, could it indeed be made in the circumstances? Could it 
possibly be ascertained how these various interests would be affected? I 
think the answer was given in anticipation, that is, we must make the 
experiment and then alone we can know how the various interests will be 
affected. So far as I am concerned, I consider, and, 1 am sure, there ore 
a large number of people in the country, it not the entire country, who 
will consider this as a very light way and very insufficient way of treating 
a subject of such vast magnitude and importance. 

The Government’s case is, let an experiment be made for three years, 
let us see what the results are. Prima facie if you enhance the tariff, con- 
sumers are likely to suffer. It is all very well to say that in some cases the 
loss will fall on the producer, but, in the normal course of things, the 
consumers, the poor millions of India arc bound to suffer. If, on the other 
hand, the tariff is lowered by giving preference to England by ten per 
cent, or five per cent., then that preference will be of no avail to Britain 
unless she is enabled thereby to compete not only with foreign exporters, 
but also with the indigenous industries of the country. I should have 
liked very much to know how the British liht of preferences was drawn up. 
Siurely competent persons must have advised them to the effect : if you 
have preferential treatment in these particular classes of goods, tiieri you 
will be able to compete with the producers of similar classes of goods who 
sell them in the Indian market. Those must include the Indian pro- 
ducers also. That is the natural result, and that cannot bo brushed aside 
by a few general remarks that “we have done our best”. I have no doubt 
the .Committee have done their best, but that is not the question. All 
of us are in the dark as to what the consequences will be. Surely the United 
Kingdoin would not have asked for any preference unless she felt she was 
on sure ground of being able to capture a large portion of the Indian 
'taiarket — at the expense of the industries of this 'country and of the 
foreign countries. That must be the object, and that is why preference 
is sought. 
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[Sir Abdur Eahim.] 

Now, as regards the revenues, 1 feel almost sure that my Honourable 
friend, Sir George Schuster, will assure the House that the revenues will 
not be affected, but he will pardon me if I say that 1 cannot accept this 
dictum at once. Even with him this must be more or less a matter of 
conjecture. Surely, if the duties are reduced by ten or five per cent., to 
that extent revenues will suffer, unless my friend is in a position to state 
to the House that the imports to India will increase proportionately; only 
in that case the loss can be made up. Now, we have no means of cal- 
culating, and, even with the Einance Member, who certainly is more fami- 
liar with the subject than any of us in this House, it must be more or less 
a matter of conjecture, to use popular language. We do not know what 
the next Budget will be like, we do not know whether we shall have pro- 
posals for further taxation or not, we have still another month or two before 
we know what the Budget proposals will be, but surely none can realise 
the difficulty of making an estimate more keenly and vividly than the 
Finance Member himself. When I read his statement at the Ottawa 
Conference, 1 was struck very much with the almost desperate position in 
which the finances of this country are at present. W'e all wish that the 
tide will turn and that w'c shall see the silver lining in the cloud; but it 
is all in the future, and with this reshiiffling of the entire system of 
customs revenue by the present tariff proposals, surely the financial posi- 
tion of the Government of India must be still more uncertain than ever. 
1 do not wish to go into details as 1 have said already, but 1 do feel and 
feel very strongly that the lleport of the Select Committee on the Tariff 
Bill does not reassure us to any extent whatever. The position remains 
as obscure and as full of risks, real risks, to the public revenues, the pifblic 
at large, the consumers, and to wdiatever industries wo have in the 
country. On these grounds, I oppose tlie motion. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Npn-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir Abdur Bahim, myself and a few other Honourable Members 
were always opposed to the principle underlying this Bill, and the present 
measure embodies the stipulated margin which was recommended by a 
motion of the House which w^as accepted the other day. Sir, on the tnird 
reading of this Bill, if I propose to say a few words, it is in the nature of 
writing an epitaph on wBat I consider to be the grave of our opinions in 
this matter. Sir, we were told that we were misled, in fact we were told 
that we were duped by ignorance. We were duped according to our friends. 
The economists who agreed with us were duped; the business and 
commercial houses who agreed with us were also duped. The whole country 
which was with us was also duped. The only gentlemen who were not 
duped were my Honourable friends to the extreme right and to the extreme 
left I Wo know we are beaten, badly beaten, but I would like to say, not 
by Mr. Chetty, nor even by the Honourable the Commerce Member, but we 
feel that we were beaten by those people who, under a misguided policy, 
have boycotted this House. The majority of our colleagues had great hopes 
that they would be able to safeguard the interests of the consumer, to 
promote the interests of the agriculturist, and to protecF the industrialist. 
Sir Abdur Rahim has already dealt with that part of the Select Committee 
report which stated that it was found impossible in several cases to reconcile 
the conflicting interests It would have required some supermen 
in the Select Committee to reconcile those interests, but the Honourable 
Members of the Select Committee were only ordinary human beings and 
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they could not do a miracle. There was another difficulty which I 
pointed out yesterday, and T do not propose to go over that except to 
remark that it was a great handicap that information from the indigenous 
industries was not forthcoming to the extent desired to safeguard properly 
their interests. There are, for instance, in this Bill a number of articles 
on which are imposed a duty of BO per cent, in the case of foreign imports 
and 20 per cent, in the ease of United Kingdom imports, but a perusal of 
the list would show that the United Kingdom was not important in the 
Indian market in those commodities. The supplies of the United Kingdom 
were very few indeed when compared with the supplies from foreign 
countries, and, therefore, when we come to the question of the burden on 
the consumer, we have got to take into account the fact that several foreign 
countries are large suppliers of materials like copper, brass, aluminium and 
things like that, tliat the higher tariff will govern the general price level in 
the Indian market and that consequently it would operate as a burden on 
the consumer. Similarly, it is very difficult for us to say with any assur- 
ance in several cases notwithstanding the assurances given by the Leader 
of the Nationalist Party the other day, that we could do much to safeguard 
the interests of the consumer in the S'elect Committee. Wc tried" our 
level best to safeguard, as far as possible, but the limitations, which I 
enumerated yest('rday, made that almost impossible. Even in the Majority 
Report, it was admitted that there would be a diversion of trade from 
foreign countries, and it is impossible to believe that the foreign countries 
would take all this scheme lying down. They may retaliate, and if that 
retaliation were to come, a heavy responsibility would lie upon this House 
for creating such a situation. This is all that I would like to say at this 
stage. With a voice of protest against this measure, I conclude by remarks. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions*: Non- 
Muharninadan Rural] : Sir, I should not have spoken ordinarily after the 
speech of the Honourable the Leader of the Independent Party, who 
did not go into the Select Committee, because he did not agree with the 
principle embodied in the Ottawa Resolution — and carried out in the Tariff 
J5ill — the principle of reciprocal preference. In each and every item that 
wc examined, wc endorsed that principle, we put our signature to that 
Ijrinciple. The Honourable the Leader of the Independent Party would 
not reconcile himself to the principle. I could und(*rstand his attitude 
t(jday on the fl(x>r of the House, but it is very difficult to understand the 
rather low, almost inaudible, most certainly unundei’standable “voice of 
jii’otcst” from an Honourable gentleman, sitting behind the Leader of the 
Independent Party, who just spoke. He put his signature to the Select 
Committee Report, with all the implications that a signature has 

Mr, B. Sitaramara]u: The Select Committee cannot discuss the 
pi inciple of the Bill. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Yes, a Select Committee cannot discuss the 
principle of a Bill. The Honourable Member has been sufficiently long 
in this House, and, I believe, in a Provincial House, to know that a Select 
Committee endorses the principle of a Bill, and the Select Committee on 
the Ottawa Resolution and, subsequently, on the Ottawa Bill, carried out 
in each and every respect the principle of that Bill. He W'alked into that 
Select Committee, not like a blinded beast, not with eyes tied up. But, 
like an enlightened gentleman, he walked with eyes open into an illumi- 
nated room. It is too late now to say that we have 'not accepted the 
principle. Any one who signed that Roport accepted it 
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Mr. B. Sitaramara]u : The Assembly may have accepted the principle 
of the Bill when it referred the Bill to the Select Comihittee, but it is 
something different from saying that every one of the Select Cominittee 
accepted that principle. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer : The Committee recommended to the Assembly 
and the Assembly will today further endorse the principle which was 
originally endorsed in the Eesolution. The Honourable gentleman said 
that we were writing something in the nature of an epitaph on the grave 
of our opinions. He was almost lugubrious in tone; he was sepulchral 
in outlook. (Laughter.) I do not share that funereal, that sepulchral 

1 p.M. attitude. I can only say that the opportunity which sincerely 
and earnestly the Leader of the Independent Party wanted in 
regard to the industrial survey will be provided by the Assembly Com- 
mittee which was, I considered at the original stage and still consider, 
to be a very valuable instrument. It will be a really useful weapon in 
the hands of this Legislature if only the Legislature knows how to use it. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Kural): After the acceptance by this House of the Ottawa Agreement. 1 
think the scope of this Bill was very limited and all that this House or the 
Select Committee could do was to give effect to the ten per cent, preference 
to the British goods and to the Colonies.^ I join issue with Mr. Eanga 
Iyer on the constitutional point that everybody who goes to the Select 
Committee is bound to accept or has accepted by implication the principle 
that has been passed by this House. 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer: Not by implication, but by action, by signature. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Let him read the constitution of the world outside. 
There are in many countries distinct and definite parties. The Opposition 
on almost all occasions votes against the principle of the Bills that are 
introduced. In the Select Committee, there arc members4 of all the parties. 
As a matter of Tact, the Select Committee in the British Parliament 
represents the whole House in miniature in proportion to their number. 
Because the Opposition and other parties entered the Select Committee, 
therefore, they are committed to the principle, it is a very odd constitutional 
idea to be expressed and emphasised by my friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer. I had 
been a member of the Select Committee and I have not committed myself 
to the principle of the Bill that ten per cent, preference should be given 
to British Empire countries or the Colonies, but in spite of our protest 
when the House accepts it, it is accepted on behalf of India and the 
effort of the Opposition in the Select Committee is to minimise, according 
to their own light, th^* demerits that are inherent in those proposals. So, 
I maintain that it is not in any way inconsistent with my friend, Mr. 
Eaju's position as a member of the Select Committee. As regards the 
sepulchral outlook that he apprehended, time alone will judge. It is 
use being jubilant or being very sanguine at this moment. The future will 
speak for itself as to whether we were right or the other Members. But 
that question is neither here nor there. As regards the one point on 
which all the 19 Members of the Select Committee who were present 
and also my friend, the Honourable Mr. Sadiq Hasan, who was the only 
absent member, ore all agreed is about para. 2 of the Select Committee's 
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lieport. I should like to conoludo niy speech by merely quoting that 
paFR. My Leader, Sir Abdur HaUim, made it clear that the Industries 
Depar^cnt failed to give us the figures of Indian industries 
which were absoluielv necessary to definitely, settle about this ten per 
oent. whether it should be added to or subtracted from. We, in the 
Select Committee, were not in the position of a Tariff Board. The 
accepted policy of the Government of India about discriminating protection 
is the rulmg principle. We were there only to distribute this, ten per 
cent, preference. In the second para., the Select Committee unanimously 
says : 


‘*Withiii the limitations imposed on us by the stipulated margin of preference we 
have endeavoured to reconcile, as far as possible, interests which may, in many cases, 
appear to conflict, namely, those of the primary protlucer, the manufacturer, the 
consumer and the taxpayer. We have felt throughout our discussions the need for 
complete statistics of industrial production, giving detailed information regarding the 
various indigenous industries which might be affected by the proposals contained in 
the Bill. Since the rates of duty proposed by the Government were published, a 
certain number of representations have been received from Indian industries regarding 
the manner in which they expected the application of those rates to affect their 
interests, and in a very few cases personal representations have been mc^ide to us. 
In the majority of cases, however, we have had no other material to guide us than 
the information which the Government Departments concerned have been able to 
place before us.” ^ 

r must point out hero that the Department of Industries has bimentably 
failed in supplying us with up to date facts and figures about the develop- 
ment of indigenous industries on which alone we could properly detil with 
the problem before us. The Committee further says : 

“That information was necessarily incomplete, and we recommend that, as far as 
may be practicable, stops should be taken to collect and compile tlie statistics 
to which we have referred.” 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not wish and, I am sure, the 
House would not wish me to reopen and revive the controversy which haa 
occupied us in this House for so many days. My Honourable friend, the 
Leader of the Independent Party, and those, wdio think with him, have 
found it necessary to reiterate their position, but 1 take it, Sir, that that 
is rather with the intention of emphasizing their adherence to the views 
they had already expressed and not with any intention of endeavouring to 
convert the House by argument or appeal at this stage. There is nothing 
in the speech of my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Independent 
Party, which has not been traversed and replied to already and it would 
be needlc.ss and unnecessary iteration on my part to repeat arguments 
which have been repeated on the floor of this House more than once. 
There is only one point I should like to refer to and it is my Honourable 
fi'iond’s concern in regard to the financial consequences of the adoption 
of this policy of preference. T would only in this connection repeat to 
liim the figures which 'I gave to the House in my opening speech. I 
pointed out that no less than 55 per cent, of our imports were entirely 
outside the scheme of preference, that 224 of the remaining 45 per cent, 
were covered by preferential duties. How long those preferential duties 
will remain anil what thov will eventually be, will depend entirely upon 
the reports of the Tariff Board on the cotton textile and iron and steel 
industries. The preferences that we are now giving apply to only 22*6 
per cent, of our imports and, so far as it has been possible for our experts^ 
to calculate, the preferences that we are now- giving will cause little or no 
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[Sir Joseph Bhore.] ^ 

change in our financial position. Sir, I am afraid we must differ on the 
question of principle and, if so, let us agree to differ, because I think 
neither my Honourable friend opposite nor I can at present claim the 
joy that comes from the sinner that repenteth, but I am sure, at any rate 
I hope that my Honourable friend and others who went into the lobby 
against us when we voted on the Resolution will realise and admit that 
if wo fought and fought strenuously on that occasion, it was because we 
were inspired with the honest conviction that what we were doing was in 
the best interests of India. Sir, there 1 think the House may allow this 
controversy to rest for the present. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) The question 
is:i 

“That the Bill, as amended, be passed.** 

The motion was adopted. (Loud Applause.) 

1 

The Assembly then adjourned sme die. 
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Calcutta. 3977-80. 

Tenders for tlie conh^aet of cash work of the Railway Clearing , 

Delhi. 3.15(1. 

Statement laid on the table re- - 

Pro])osed removal of two Lluslim temporary clerks in the United 
Provinces . 3092. 

Retrenchment of jMuslims in the Railw^ay Clearing , Delhi. 

2724. 

ACCOUNT(S) ()FFICER(S)— 

Question re — 

(Calculating machines purchased by the (^^hief , Great Indian 

Peninsula Railw^ay. 2256. 

Reservation of posts of Assistant , North Western Railway, for 

Travelling Inspectors of Accounts. 2899-2900. 

Retrenchment of Hindu clerks by the Chief , North Western 

Railway. 1682. 

Retrenchment of senior Accounts Inspectors by the Chief , 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 2267. 

ACCOUNT (S) STAFF— 

Question re application of the new State Railway leave rules to the 
. 1765. 

ACCOUNTANT (S)— 

Question re — 

Appointments to the posts of Divisional . 3149-50. 

Recruitment of qualified clerks as , etc., in the Railway Accounts 

Department. 1765. 

Re-instatement of Mr. Daulat Ram, of the Horticultural Divi- 

sion, Delhi. 3082. 

ACCOUNTANT GENERAL— 

Question re — 

Communal composition of the office of the , United Provinces. 

2281. 

Confirmation of Muslim clerks in the office of the , United Pro- 

vinces. 2281. 
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ACCOUNTANT GENERAL— 

Question re — contd. 

Filling up of vacancies in the clerical establishment in the office of 
the , United Provinces. 3150. 

Proposed removal of two Muslim temporary clerks in the office of 
the , United Provinces. 2282. 

Re-employment of retrenched personnel of various communities in 
the office of the , Central Revenues. 3030. 

Report of the , Bombay, regarding the Nasik Press buildings and 

quarters. 2258-59. 

Safeguarding of Muslim interests in the office of the , United 

Provinces. 2282. 

Temporary staff attached to the offices of the , Bengal, and the 

late experimental Accounts and Audit Offices at Calcutta. 1977- 
80. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Communal composition of the office of the , United Provinces. 

3091. 

Confinnation of Muslim clerks in the office of the , United Pro- 

vinces. 3092. 

Safeguarding of Muslim interests in the office of the , United 

Provinces. 3092. 

ACIIARYA, MR. M. K.— 

Question re statement regarding the campaign against untouchability 
issued by . 2412. 

ACT(S)— 

Arms — 

Question re exemption of the wearing of kirpans by Sikhs from the 
operations of the . 2063. 

Indian Railways (Amendment) — 

Question re postponement of application of the , 1930, to the 

Bengal and North-Western Railway. 2275-76. 

ADMINISTRATION (S )~ 

Question re — 

Facilities by Railway to unions for accommodation of their 

offices. 2280-81. 

Improvements effected in the accounts or of different Railways 

at the instance of the Audit Department. 1698. 

Recognition of Railwaymen's unions by Railway . 2280. 

ADMINISTRATIVE HEAD— 

Question re junior officer for the of the Indian Stores Department. 

1889. 

ADMISSION— 

Question re discrimination in matters of and promotion of students 

in the Government High School, Ajmer. 2908 . < 



IND£X TO LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY DEBATES. T" 

ADVANCB(S)— 

Question re grant of to the railway employees from the State 

Railway Provident Fund. 2257. 

ADVERSE REPORTS— 

Question re uniform policy for all railway staff in the matter of record- 
ing of or confidential reports. 2025-26. 

ADVERTISEMENT (S)— 

Question re — 

Amount spent on notices and published in newspapers. 2008- 

09. 

Governniient for publication in newspapers. 2008. 

ADVISER(S)— 

Question re educational in the office of the High Commissioner 

for India, London. 2253-54. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE— 

Question re — 

Applications submitted by Indian firms and industries before the 

Railway Rates against various railways charging unfair rates. 

2150. 

Functions of the Members of the Central for Railways. 1702, 

Standing Central on Agriculture. 2239. 

Tenure of office of the President, Railway . 1705. 

See also “ Committee (s)’*. 

ADYA GAUD BRAHMIN(S)— 

Question re appointment of as Assistant Supervisors, Currency 

Note Prc55s, Nasik. 2260. 

See also Brahmin (s) 

AERATED WATER— 

Question re — 

Revision of the rates for food and supply in trains and on 

stations. 2009-11. 

Sale of mineral waters, , ice, etc., on the East Indian Railway. 

2561-62. 

AERODROME— 

Statement laid on the table re at Sitapur. 2030. 

AFRICA— 

Question re arrival at Matiaburj, Calcutta, of repatriated Indians from 
South . 2244. 

AQE-LIMIT— 

Question re for Y '' cadets. 2348. 

agent (S)— 

Question re — 

British Trade , Gartok. 2565. 

Privilege of filing aTineals to the Railway Board against the decisions 
of the , North Western Railway. 2074. 

t288LAD M 
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AGENCY(IES)— 

Question re — 

Allowanees drawn by the superior staff of the Gartok British Trade 
. 2566. 

Carrying of letters and parcels at cheaper rates by . private in 

the Bombay Presidency. 2028-29. 

Gartok British Trade . 2565-66. 

AGGARWAL, MR. JAGAN NATH— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of — 

CJause 7. 2687-89. 

Clause 13. 2765-66, 2774-75. 

Question re — 

Competition of American fruits with the Kulu Valley fruits. 
; 2973. 

Deportation of Mr. Ranbir Singh. 2973-74. 

Indians trained as ground engineers in England. 2676-78. 

LoAvering of the status of the Kotla Post OflSce in the Eangra 
District. 2323. 

Meetings held in Lahore in connection with the removal of un- 
touchability. 2974. 

Tenders for stallage of meat market, bakery and dairy shops by the 
Jullundur Cantonment Board. 2895-96. 

Question (Supplementary) re price of petrol in India, Rangoon and 
London. 1785. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1826-30. 
AGITATION— 

Question re release of Ahrar prisoners convicted in connection with the 
Kashmir . 1789. 

AGRA— 

Question re filling up of the posts of draughtsmen in the Circle 

of the Archasological Department. 1854-55. 

AGREEMENT— 

Question re translation and the original terms of the signed by 

the Muslims of Delhi Avhen the possession of the Juma Masjid was 
gi\en them in 1862. 2028. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH— 

Question re subordinate offices under the Imperial Council of 

1999. 

AGRICULTURE— 

Question re Standing Central Advisory Committee on . 2239. 

AHMAD BAKHSH, JAMADAR— 

Question re grant of disability pension to . 1791-92. 

Statement laid on the table re grant of disability pension to — — • 
2471. 
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AHMAD NAWAZ KHAN, MAJOR NAWAB— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
Motions to consider and to circulate. 3132-34. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to cir- 
culate. 2203,2204. 

Consideration of— 

Clause 3. 2414, 2427-29. 
elapse 5. 2593-94. 

Clause 8. 2733-34. ; 

Motion to pass. 3039, 3041. 

AHMAD SAIED, MAULANA— 

Question re classification of , Secretary of the Jamiyat-ul-Ulema- 

i-IIind, Delhi, in jail. 2027-28. 

AHMED, MR. K.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill'— 
Motion to consider. 2034. 

Motion to circulate. 3106. 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 3114. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 2098.^ 

Motions to consider, to recommit to Select Committee and to cir- 
' culate. 2295, 2304. 

Consideration oF — 

Clause 7. 2691. 

Clause 8. 2732, 2737. 

Clauses 16. 2800, 2802. 

Insertion of a new clause after clause 20. 2822. 

Motion to pass. 2853, 2859. 

Expressions of regret on the death of — 

Sir Ali Imam. 1725-26. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma. 3095-96. 

Question re — 

Absorption of the surplus East Indian Railway hands in the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Section. 2550. 

Appeals against the orders of the Divisional Superintendents on the 
East Indian Railway. 2551-52. 

Employment of East Indian Railway employees on the Oudh and 
' Rohilkhand Section and vice versa. 2550. 

Favouritism to East Indian Railway employees. 2550. 

House rent for the staff on the Hardwar-Dehra Dun section of the 
East Indian Railway. 2553. 

f Officiating appointments of Indian Station Masters and Assistant 
Station Masters of the East Indian Railway as Guards. 2553-54. 
i' Pay of Assistant Station Masters on the East Indian Railway. 
2549-50. 

Promotion of Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway employees to the higher 
grades on the East Indian Railway. 2553. 
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AHMED, MR. K,—contd,. 

Question re — contd. 

Regulations for recruitment of Station Masters and Assistant Station 
Masters on the East Indian Railway. 2554. 

Revision of pay of certain posts on the East Indian Railway. 
2553. 

Rules for recording adverse remarks against a railway subordinate. 

2551. 

Scales of pay of lower subordinates on the East Indian Railway. 
2553. 

Seniority list of the senior staff of the Bast Indian Railway. 

2552. 

Staff demoted on the Oudh and Rohilkhand section of the Bast Indian 
Railway. 2552. 

Travelling Ticket Inspectors and Examiners on the East Indian 
Railway. 2552-53. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Admission of Moplahs in the Army. 1703. 

Amount charged monthly from the clerks of the Delhi Post Office 
occupying postal quarters. 2560. 

Appalling condition of immigrants returning from East Affrica and 
other foreign countries. 2158, 2159, 2160. 

Appointment of a Muslim non-matric in the Karachi Customs. 
1988. 

Communal com[)osition of the approved candidates for clerical cadre 
in certain post offices and postal circles. 2145. 

Communal composition of the Town Inspectors in the Calcutta 
Cenoral Post Office. 2547. 

Delay in the despatch of a newspaper of Berar due to shortage of 
postage stamps in the post office. 1771-72. 

Expenditure incurred in connection with the Railway Court of 
Inquiry. 2255. 

Facilities offered to Indian students in European countries. 2253. 
Grievances of British Indian families settled in New Zealand. 1G95, 
1696, 1697. 

Import and export of paddy and rice to and from Calcutta. 2233. 
Juma Mosque, Delhi. 2073. 

Non-allotment of a seat to Indian Christians in the Central Provinces 
in the Communal Award. 2269. 

Non-reserAMtion of special seats for the Depressed Classes in the 
Punjab. 1680, 1681. 

Practice of militant usury prevailing in India. 2157. 

Price of Burma Oil Company’s petrol. 2059-61. 

Price of petrol in India, Rangoon and London. 1784, 1785. 
Rate-war against the Bengal, Burma Steam Navigation Company. 
1783. 

Reduction of the majority community to a minority or equality 
in the Provincial Legislative Council. 2233-34. 
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AHMED, MR. K. — concld. 

Question (Supplementary) re — contd. 

Revision of the rates for food and aerated water supply in trains 
and on stations. 2010, 2011. 

Separation of Burma from India. 2673, 2674, 2675, 2676. 

Strike on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 3159, 3160. 
Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1753, 1755, 1927, 
1933, 2930, 2949. 

AIIRAR PRISONER(S)— 

Question re — 

convicted in connection with the Kashmir movement. 1775. 

Release of convicted in connectioji with the Kashmir agitation. 

1789. 

AID— 

Question re rendering of first to injured passengers on State 

Railways. 2327. 

AJMER— 

Question re — 

Appointment of one Mr. Radha Kishan, as Assistant Chief Clerk 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Carriage and 
Wagon Siinerlntendent^s office. 1886-87. 

Beating of a political prisoner by the Jailor of the Central 

Jail. 1981. 

Clerks and As-^i^itant Professors of the Government College, . 

3072. 

Denial of facilities to political prisoners in the Central Jail. 

1981. . 

Development of legitimate trade union principles and practices 
among the employees of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

Railway carriage and wagon shops, . 1887-88. 

Discrimination in matters of admission and promotion of students 

in the Government High School, . 2908. 

Embo77.1emont of money in the Government High School, . 

2903-04. 

Ill-treatment of certain political prisoners in the Central Jail. 

1982. 

Insufficiency of clothes provided for prisoners in the Central 

Jail. 1980. 

Loss of weight of certain political prison^rs in the Central 

Jail. 1982. 

Percentage of Muslim teachers in the Education Department, Delhi, 

and in vernacular schools in . 3070. 

j^omiQC'mn of month’s sentence to a convict night watchman foP 

beating a political prisoner in the Central Jail at . 1981. 

Slapping of a lanje political prisoner in the Central Jail. 

1981-82. 

Standing handcuffs given to one Jugraj in the Central Jail. 

1981. 
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AJMBIt— COflW. 

Question re — contd. 

Supply of only one meal to C class political prisoners in the 

Central Jail. 1982. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Beating of a political prisoner by the jailor of the central jail. 

2723. 

Denial of facilities to political prisoners in the Central Jail. 

2723. 

Ill-treatment of certain political prisoners in the Central Jail. 

2723. 

Insufficiency of clothes provided for prisoners in the Central 

Jail. 3092-93. 

Loss of weight of certain political prisoners in the Central Jail. 

2723. 

Private houses built in Muslim graveyards in . 1890-92. 

Eemission of one month’s sentence to a Convict Night Watchman for 

beating a political prisoner in the Central Jail at . 2723. 

Slapping of a lame political prisoner in the Central Jail. 

2723. 

Standing handcuffs given to one Jugraj in the Central Jail. 

2723. 

Supply of only one meal to * C ’ class prisoners in the Central 

Jail. 2724. 

AJMER-MERWARA— 

Question re — 

Complaints against the Education Department, . 2905-06. 

Decamping of an employee of the Government Nazarat, with 

Government money. 2904. 

False and counterfeit certificates issued during the time of the 

present Superintendent of Education, . 2906-07. 

Non-audit of accounts of Government educational institutions in 
. 2904. 

Purchase of a cinema machine and its appliances by the Assistant 

Superintendent of Education, . 2904. 

TJmiualificd i)orsons appearing for litigants as legal practitioners 
in . 2905. 

ALI IMAM, SIR— 

Expressions of regret on the death of . 1722-26. 

ALL-INDIA MUSLIM RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION— 

See “ Association (s) 

ALLAHABAD— 

Question re Resolutions passed at the Unity Conference. 

2888-89. 

ALLEGATION(S)— 

Statement laid on table re against the Master, Security Printingt 

India, Nasik. 3164. 



INDEX TO LEQISLATIVS ASSEMBLY DEBATED IS 

ALliOTMENT— 

Question re — 

Alleged partiality in the - — of quarters to the assistants and 
clerks in the office of the Director-General of Posts and Telecrrapha. 
2334. 

Different rules for of Government quarters to clerks at Simla 

and New Delhi. 2535-36. 

Non of a seat to Indian Christians in the Central Provinces 

in the Communal Award. 2268-70. 

Principle of of quarters to the subordinate staff of the Central 

Telegraph Office, New Delhi. 2624. 

ALLOWANCE (S)— 

Question re — 

drawn by the superior staff of the Gartok British Trade Agency. 

2566. 

for casual absences of the employees of the Government of 

India Press, New Delhi. 2323-24. 

to witnesses invited to appear before the Ottawa Special Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly. 2529. 

Consolidated of Ticket Collectors on the East Indian Railway. 

1769. 

Cost incurred by Government on the haulage, travelling and other 

for the Nominated Members of tbe Legislative Assembly. 

3063-64. 

Duties and , etc., of the Librarian of the Archaeological Depart- 

ment. 1850-51, 

' Grant of special messing to ‘‘ Y cadets. 2348. 

House-rent of the inferior staff of the Government of India. 

2619. ’ 

Overtime for .sorting of English mails in the General Post 

Office, Calcutta. 3084. 

Overtime to the Karachi General Post Office staff for disposal 

of work in connection with the inward English Mail. 2616-18. 

Rates of overtime in the Karachi General Post Office. 2618. 

Reduced scales of salaries and — — for the future entrants to 
Superior Civil and Army Services. 2016. 

Removal of grievances about pay and of the Travelling Ticket 

Inspectors and old crewmen of the East Indian Railway. 1717. • 

ALUMINIUM FACTORY(IES)— 

Question re British and Canadian in India. 2076-78. 

ALWAR STATE— 

Question re migration of some residents of the to British India. 

1773-74. 

AMALGAMATION— 

Question re — 

of the Audit and Accounts Departments in the Railways. 1699; 

of the transportation and commercial departments of State 

Railways. 2267, 



XKDKX TO LEQX8LATIVK IBSEMBLT DEIUTEB. 

AMERICAN FRUITS— 

See Fruit(s) 

AMRITSARr- 
Question re — 

Glassification in jail of Maulana Ataullah Shah Bokhari of . 

1788. 

Imprisonment of Mr. Aziz Hindi of . 1789. 

Resolutions of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, 

, protesting against the restrictions placed on the possession 

and carrying of kirpans by Sikhs in the provinces outside the 
Punjab. 2063-64. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION (AMENDMENT) BILL— 
See “ Bill(s) 

ANDAMANS— 

Question re — 

Deportation of female convicts to the . 2153-54. 

Deportation of political prisoners to the . 1975-76. 

Facilities for political prisoners in the . 1976. 

Issue of fortnightly bulletins as to the health of the political 
prisoners in the . 1977. 

Transfer of women prisoners to the . 2272. 

ANGLO-TNDIAN(S)— 

Question re — 

Institutions authorised to send trained men for appointment as 

General Service Telegraphists. 2331. 

Assessed rents paid bv Europeans and for their quarters at 

Nasik. 2261. 

Preponderance of Europeans and among the senior subordinate 

officers in the Customs Service. 2018. 

Supply of winter uniforms to the Ticket Collectors on the 

North Western Railway. 2562. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Alleged kicking off of a milk pot by an Traffic Inspector on a 

certain platform. 2031. 

Amount spent by the East Indian Railway on the educational 
assistance of European, and Indian employees. 2031. 

Assessed rents paid by Europeans and for their quarters at 

Nasik. 3165-66. 

Expenditure on the education of the children of European, 

and Indian employees of State Railways. 2030. 

Promotion of an subordinate on the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 2032. 

ANJUMAN KHANDAN-I-JAHANDAR SHAH— 

Question re memorial of Benares, to the Government of India 

3154. 
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ANKLESARIA, MR. N. N.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill- 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 3128-29. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to recommit to Select Committee and to cir- 
culate. 2120-23. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 5. 2604, 2607, 2625-29, 2636, 2637, 2639. 

Clause 7. 2690, 2700-02, 2706, 2707. 

Motion to pass. 2866-67, 2875. 

Points of order raised by Sir Hari Singh Gour as to (1) whether the 
Indian Legislature has authority to make a judicial order, passed 
by the District Judge, final ; (2) whether it is competent to the 
Indian Legislature to enact a law enabling the executive to con- 
fiscate property without compensation and preclude the party 
aggrieved from challenging its legality and propriety in a Court 
of law ; and (3) whether it is competent to the Indian Legislature 
to enact a law indemnifying in advance the executive officers 
and servants without reference to the legality of their acts. 2866- 
67. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1817-21, 2998- 
3000. 

ANWAR-UL-AZIM, MJt. MUHAMMAD— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 3123-27. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to con« 2 ider, to recommit to Select Committee and to cir- 
culate. 2125-27. 

Consideration of clause 4. 2487. 

Question re — 

Appointment of Muslims in the Offices under the Commissioner of 
Income-tax, Calcutta. 2352. 

Collieries owned by the State and Company Railways. 1717-13. 

Employment of Muslims in the establishment and accounts branches 
in the Central Telegraph Office, New Delhi and Delhi. 2623. 

Froi 3 quarters to the boy peons of the Central Telegraph Office, 
New Delhi. 2621-22. 

Grant of leave to Muslim employees of the Central Telegraph Office, 
New Delhi for Jntna prayers. 2624. 

Inadequate representation of Muslims in the Central Stationery 
Office. 2350-51. 

Licensed .shipping brokers in the Port of Calcutta. 2352. 

Muslim and non-Muslim time-keepers in the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Postal Circle. 2625. 

Pay and prospects of telegraph employees at Simla and New Delhi. 
2622. 

Pay of Assistant Station Masters on the Bast Indian Railway. 
2349-50. 

Posts of telephone mistries and operators. 2622. 
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ANWAR-UL-AZIM, MR. MUHAMMAD— 

Question re — concld. 

Posts sanctioned for the office of the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
panies, Bengal, Calcutta. 2351. 

Principle of allotment of quarters to the subordinate staff of the 
Central Telegraph Office, New Delhi. 2624. 

Recruitment of Muslims in the Superior Services under the various 
Port Trusts in India. 2351-52. 

Removal of grievances about pay and allowances of the Travelling 
Ticket Inspectors and old crewmen of the East Indian Railway. 
1717. 

Rotation of duties in telegraph offices. 2623. 

Question (Supplementary) re preponderance of Muslim postal officials 
at Jhelum. 1972. 

APPEAL (S)~ 

Question rr — 

against the ordei's of the Divisional Superintendents on the 

East Indian Railway. 2551-52. 

and representations pending decision in the office of the 

Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 2085-87. 

from the Railway staff received in the Railway Board. 3075. 

Delay in the disposal of by the Punjab Postal Circle. 253840. 

Incomes from higher grade assessments and — — and references 
before the Assistant Commissioner and Commissioner of Income- 
tax. 214549. 

Number of to the Privy Council. 2241. 

Privilege of filing to the Railway Board against the decisions 

of the Agent, North Western Railway. 2074. 

APPLICATION (S)— 

Question re — 

submitted by Indian firms and industries before the Railway 

Rates Advisory Committee against various Railways changing 
unfair rates. 2150. 

Delay in the disposal of of Depressed Classes by the Nazul 

Department, Delhi. 3155. 

Reasons for rejecting. by an officer of the Postal Department. 

2911, 

APPOINTMENT (S)— 

Question re — 

to the posts of Divisional Accountants. 3149-50. 

Policy in regard to the of the members of various communities 

to the Subordinate Accounts Service. 314849. 

Statement laid on the table re in the superior grades of the 

Bengal Railway. 3171-73, 
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APPRBNTICE(S)— 

Question re — contd. 

Appointment of in the Production Department of the Lillooah 

Workshops. 1707. 

Appointment of of the Lillooah Workshops. 1706. 

Appointment of on the East Indian Railway. 2884. 

Appointment of ex of the Lillooah Workshops. 2885. 

Appointment of Lillooah as electricians and train examiners. 

2885. 

Appointment of Lillooah eoo as ward keepers, etc., on the East 

Indian Railway. 1706. 

Appointment of mechanical of East Indian Railway Workshop 

at Lillooah in other departments. 2885-86. 

Appointment of Mr. Frederick Jones as an in printing at 

Nasik. 2887. 

permanent way inspectors on the North Western Railway. 

2062. 

admitted annually in the Jamalpur institution. 2051. 

Communal percentage of ex- appointed in the East Indian 

Railway Workshop at Lillooah. 2025. 

Mechanical apprentices in the Production Department of the Lillooah 
Workshops. 1708. 

Racial discrimination in the appointment of in the Lillooah 

Workshops. 1707, 1708. 

Training of for the Superior Revenue Establishment of the 

Indian State Railways at Jamalpur. 2018-19. 

Vacancijgs in the grade of Train Examiners, Electricians and Electric 

Inspectors on the East Indian Railway filled by ex- of the 

j Lillooah Workshop. 2885. 

Waiting list of mechanical. trained at the East Indian Railway’ 

* ■ W'oiksliop, Lillooah. 1707. 

ARAMBAGTI— 

Question re burglary in the Dilkusha and Squares in New Delhi. 

2334-35. 

Statement laid on the table re burglary in the Dilkusha and 

Squares in New Delhi. 2722. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT— 

Question re — 

Duties and allowances, etc., of the Librarian of the . 1850-51. 

Pilling up of the posts of draughtsmen in the Agra Circle of the 
. 1854-55. 

Purchase of publications for the Library of the . 1851-54. 

AREA(S)— 

Statement laid on the table re employment on the Assam Bengal Rail- 
way of qimlified persons of the through which that railway 

passes. 3173. 
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ARMOURY(IBS)— 

Question re armed ^ards for and treasuries of stations of the 

East Indian Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway. 2015. 

ARMS ACT— 

See Act(s) 

ARMY— 

Question re — 

Admission of Moplahs in the . 1702-03. 

Recruits to the British in India and Burma. 3032. 

ARMY DEPARTMENT— 

Question re number of petitions received by the Secretariat 

against dismissal, discharge, etc. 1885-86. 

ARMY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION— 

Question re selection of ‘‘ Y cadets by interview and Record Board 
of the . 2346-47. 

ARMY HEADQUARTERS— 

Question re — 

Appointments of officer supervisors at the . 1884-85. 

Iiitrodu^'tion of an equitable system of the move down to Delhi 
by rotation of the clerical establishments. 1973-75. 

Sikh representation in the office of the Director of Contracts, 1 

Simla. 1876-77. 

ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS— 

See Ordnance Corps 

ARMY SERVICES— 

See ‘‘ Service (s) 

AREEAR(S)— 

Question re disputes over payments, etc., between the contractors 

and the Kangra Valley Railway Administration. 1683. 

ARREST (S)— 

Question re number of and convictions under the Consolidated 

Ordinance. 2057. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

of Sikhs in the Bombay Presidency for wearing kirpans, 1727. 

Number of and convictions under the Consolidated Ordinance. 

2829. 

ASSAM— 

Question re — 

Communal composition of certain cadres in the offices of the Post- 
masters General, Punjab and North-West Frontier and Bengal and 
Circles. 2542-43. 

Muslim population of . 1679. 

Nomination of candidates from • to the Indian Sandhurst at 

Dehra Dun. 2554. 
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ASSAM BENGAL RAILWAY— 

See “ Railway (s) 

ASSEMBLY— 

Question re memorial to the of the League of Nations on behalf 

of the International Committee for India re the political situation 
in India. 2149. 

ASSB8SMENT(S)— 

Question re — 

Incomes from higher grade and appeals and references before 

the Assistant Commissioner and Commissioner of Income4ax. 
214549. 

Introduction of lower grade income-tax . 2143-45. 

ASSISTANT (S)-- 
Question re — 

Alleged partiality in the allotment of quarters to the and 

clerks in the office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 
2334. 

Non-appointment of a Muslim to deal with Assembly inter- 

pellations in the office of the Director-General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs. 2332. 

ASSISTANT ACCOUNTS OFFICERS— 

See ** Accounts Officer (s) 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER(S)— 

Question re — 

Appointment of of Income-tax in the amalgamated cadre of the 

Punjab, North-West Frontier Province and Delhi. 1689. 

Appointment of Muslim of Income-tax in the Punjab. 1689. 

Muslim percentage of the permanent Income-tax Officers and 

in the Punjab. 1688. 

ASSISTANT ENGINEER(S)— . 

Question re ])romotion of Permanent Way Inspectors to the rank of 
. 1787. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY(TES)— 

Question re abolition of the post of , Public Works Branch, Depart- 

ment of Industries and Labour, 1850. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT— 

See “ Superintendent (s) 

ASSISTANT SURGEON(S)— 

Question re — 

Communities of retrenched Military Sub . 224546. 

Indian Medical Department on the North Western Railway. 

2346, 2886. 

Military and Sub . 2246. 

Military Sub promoted to the rank of Subedar-Major and 

Honorary King’s Commission. 2246. 

Non-recruitment of Military Sub holding the rank of Subedar- 

Major. 2244-45. 
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ASSOCIATION(S)— 

Question re — 

Intimidation of employees seeking redress of grievances through the 
Bengal and North Western Railwaysmen's . 2277-79. 

Resolutions passed by the executive committee of the All-India 
Muslim Railway Employees . 2540-42. 

Terms and conditions for the recognition of “ Buy-Indian Leagues 
as lawful . 1847. 

ATAULLAH SHAH BOKHARI, MAULANA— 

Question re classification in jail of of Amritsar. 1788, 

ATTACHED OFFICE (S)— 

Question re — 

Conditional retention of clerks in the Imperial Secretariat passing 
the test. 1875. 

Position of clerks for appointment in the lower division of the 

Imperial Secretariat. 1874. 

Position of lower division clerks for appointment in the third 

or routine division of the Imperial Secretariat. 1875. 

Titles conferred on the Indian staff of the Government of India 
and . 1997-2006. 

ATTENDANCE— 

Question re hours of in the office of the Controller of Railway 

Accounts. 2559-60. 

AUCTION— 

Question re calling of tenders for the of old sleepers by the North 

Western Railway. 1684. 

AUDIT— 

Question re — 

Abolition of the Traffic Branches of Railway Offices. 

1698. 

Accounts of stations audited by the North Western Railway Statu- 
tory Traffic . 1698. 

ji^on- of accounts of Government educational institutions in 

Ajmer-Merwara. 2904. 

AUDIT AND ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT— 

Question re amalgamation of the in the railways. 1699. 

AUDIT BRANCHES— 

Question re abolition of the Traffic of Railway Audit Offices. 

1698. 

AUDIT DEPARTMENT— 

Question re improvements effected in the accounts or administration of 
different railways at the instance of the . 1698. 

AUDIT OFFICE (S)— 

Question re — 

Dearth of Muslim clerks in the Establishment Sections of 
Accounts and . 3150. 
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AUDIT OFFICE (S)—CGwW. 

Question re — contd, 

, . Temporary staff attached to the ofiSces of the Accountant General, 

Bengal, and the late Experimental Accounts and at Calcutta. 

1977-80. 

AUDITOR(S)— 

Question re — 

Appointment of a Muslim waterman for the Muslim staff in the 

office of the Chief ^ Railway Clearing Accounts, Delhi. 2052* 

53. 

Introduction of annual confidential reports on the clerks of the office 
of the Chief , Railway Clearing Accounts, Delhi. 2053-54. 

Reduction of the percentage of Muslim employees in the office of 
the Chief , Railway Clearing Accounts, Delhi. 2054. 

AUXILIARY FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See ‘‘ Bill(s) 

AZHAR ALI, MR. MUHAMMAD— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motion to pass. 2847-49. 

Question re reasons for rejecting applications by an officer of the 
Postal Department. 2911. 

AZIZ HINDI, MR.— 

„ Question re imprisonment of ^ of Amritsar. 1789. 

B 

BAG(S)— 

Question re purchase of for Hayman-Mohindra Punching 

Machines. 1991, 2724. 

BAGLA, LAtA KAMESHWAR PRASAD— 

Question re — 

Re-orgaiiLsation of the Income-tax Department in the United Pro- 
vinces. 2138. 

Retrenchment of a number of Income-tax Officers in the United 
Provinces. 2136-38. 

Retrenchment of Income-tax Officers in the United Provinces. 
2138-42. 

BAIRD ROAD— 

Question re — 

Removal of the petrol pump installed near the crossing in New 

Delhi. 2919-20. 

Scrub jungle between the and the Cantonment Road, New 

Delhi. 3078-79. 

BAJPAI, MR. G. S.— 

Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Bill — 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 2033. 

BAKERY SHOP(S)— 

Question re tenders for stallage of meat market, and dairy shops 

by the JuUundur Cantonment Board. 2895-96. 
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BALANCE (S)— 

Question re rate of interest of investment of in the Home Treasury. 

2237. 

BALUCHISTAN— 

Question re — 

Adequate representat'on of local people in the various Government 
Departments of . 2134. 

Advisability of establishing local boards in British . 2166. 

Appointment of a Muslim as Assistant Director in the Sind and 

Postal Circle. 3148. 

Collection of l(»cal cess from zamindars in British . 2166. 

Pilling up of vacancies of Inspectors, Eailway Mail Service, in tlie 
Sind and Circle. 2922-23. 

Monopoly by non-local employees in the Government Departments 
of . 2162-63. 

Officers and dorks working in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
of . 2163. 

Staff working in the Civil Departments of . 2163. 

Superior posts in the Government Departments of . 2163. 

Unpaid or temporarily paid local candidates in the Revenue Com- 
missioner’s and subordinate offices in . 2163. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Appointment of r(‘treiiched Muslims in the Irrigation Department; 
. 1730. 

Collection of local cess from zamindars in British . 2566. 

(’ontracts for works witliont tenders in . 1730. 

Deprivation of Ivvo Piinjibi Sub-Divisional Officers of their sub- 
divisions in . 1730. 

Strength of irrigation employees in — — and the communities to 
which they bd(»ng. 1729. 

BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE— 

Question re action taken on the recommendation of the . 2008. 

BANKTJRA— 

Question re Bengal Nagpur Railway level crossing on the — — Tal- 
danga Road. 2248. 

BARARA— 

Quesiion re purchase by a ^Member of the Railway Board of a landed 
property in on the North Western Railway. 1991. 

BARODA CANTONMENT— 

Question re — 

Higher salaries drnwm by the staff of the . 2972-73. 

Refusal of an elected board to the . 2972. 

BARRACKPORE— 

Question re transfer of the offices of the Superintendents of post office? 
of Ilooghly and Presidonev Divisions from Calcutta to Chinsura 
and , respectively. 3083. 
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BASTI(S)— 

Question re Sliradlianand model for Depressed Classes in Pahar- 

gauj, Delhi. 3154-55. 

BATTALION(S)— 

Question re posting of in the Bengal Presidency. 1708-09. 

Statement laid on the table re site for stationing of a of British 

troops at Dacca. '2283. 

BATTERY JARS- 

Question re purcliase of glass cells and for the telegraph and other 

departments. 1686-87. 

BENARES— 

Question re — 

Delay in delivering an insured letter sent by one Mr. Sri Prakash 

from the Kabir Ghoura Post Office of to Sri Hari Shanlrar 

Bidyarthi, editor of Dainik Pratap. 2152. 

Memorial of Anjuman Kliandan-i^ ehandar Shah, , to the Gov- 

ernment of India. 3154. 

Statement laid on the table re delay in delivering an insured letter 
sent by one Mi*. Sri Prakash from the Kabir Choura Post Office 

of to Sri Hari Shanker Bidyarthi, Editor of Dainik Pratap. 

3093. 

BENEFIT SOCIETY— 

Question re Great Indvin Peninsula Railway employees’ mutual . 

2254. 

BENGAL— 

Question rc-^ 

Communal composition of certain cadres in the offices of the Post- 
masters General, Punjab and North-'West Frontier and and 

Assam Circles. 2542-43. 

Posting of battalions in the Presidency. 1708-09. 

Posts sanctioned for the office of the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
panies, , Calcutta. 2351. 

Protection to flour mills. 2008. 

Temporary staff attached to the offices of the Accountant General, 
and tile late Experimental Accounts and Audit Offices at Calcutta. 
1977-80. 

BENGAL AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY— 

See “ Railway(s) ”. 

BENGAL BURMAH STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY— 

Question re rate-war against the 1782-83. 

BENGAL NAGPUR RAILWAY— 

See “ Railway(s) 

BENGAL SUPPRESSION OF TERRORIST OUTRAGES (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY) BILL— 

See “ BiU(s) ”. 

LtSSLAD 0 
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BBNGALI(S)— 

Question re number of detained under Bengal Begulation HI of 

1818. 1705. 

BERAR— 

Question re — 

Delay in the despatch of a newspaper of due to shortage of 

postage stamps in the Post OfBce. 1771-72. 

Future status of in the new Constitution. 1772. 

BSRTHCS)— 

Question re rules for reservation of from intermediate stations 

on the East Indian Railway. 2918-19. 

BHORE, THE HONOURABLE SIR JOSEPH— 

Indian Merchant Shipping (Second Amendment) Bill — 

Motion for leave to introduce. 3097. 

Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill — 

Motion for leave to introduce. 3053. 

Motion to refer to Select < iommittee. 3053-55. 

Presentation of the report of the Select Committee. 3097. 

Motion to consider. 3204. 

Consideration of clauses. 3210, 3211, 3217-18, 3220. 

Consideration of Schedule. 3226, 3227, 3228-29, 3241, 3243. 

Motion to pass. 3242, 3249-50 
Oath of office. 1677. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1731-43, 1757, 
1968-69, 2200, 2286, 2610, 3018-23. 

BHUBANESWAR— 

Question re terminal tax on passengers going to , Sakhigopal and 

Puri. 1876, 2345-46, 2909-11. 

BHUPUT SING, MR — 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motion to pass. 3044-47. 

Question re — 

Allowances to witnesses invited to appear before the Ottawa Special 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly. 2529. 

Applications submitted by ludian Arms and industries before the 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee against various railways 
charging unfair rates. 2150. 

Arrival at Matiaburj, Calcutta, of repatriated Indians from South 
Africa. 2244. 

Constitution of Orissa as a separate Province. 2358-59. 

Delaj' in delivering an iii.sured lettbr sent by one Mr. Sri Prakash 
from the Kabir Choura Post Office of Benares to Sri Hari Shankar 
Biuyarthi, Editor of Dainik Pratap. 2152. 

Detentions of packages of co])ies of Diwan Chaman Lai’s book 
“ Coolie ” at the Royal Albert Docks. London. 2149. 
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BHUPUT SING, MR.—contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Incomes from highei* grade assessments and appeals and references 
before the Assistant Commissioner and Commissioner of Ineome- 
tax. 214549. 

Introduction of lower grade income-tax assessments. 214345. 

Letter from a group of Scottish missionaries to the Scottish M^- 
bers of the Parliament in regard to the Ordinances. 2152. 

Memorial to the Assembly of the League of Nations on behalf of 
the International Committee for India re the political situation in 
India. 2149. 

Motor competition with railways. 214248. 

Number of appeals to the Privy Council. 2241. 

Post of the Chief Ch’rk of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 
1678. 

Reduction of the clerical staff of the Railway Rates Advisory Com- 
mittee. 3 678. 

Removal of the office of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee from 
Calcutta to Vizagapalum. 1678. 

Re-organization of the Income-tax Department in the United Pro- 
vinces. 2138. 

Retrenchment in the oifice of the High Commissioner for India. 
2243. 

Retrenchment of a number of Income-tax officers in the United 
Provinces. 2136-38. 

Retrenchment of Income-tax officers in the United Provinces. 
2138-42. 

Running of a through train via Loop Line. 2152-53. 

Separation of Burma from India. 2673-76. 

Speech by Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister of Local Self-Government, 
Bombay, at the All-India Industrial Exhibition, in regard to the 
‘‘ Buy British ” and ‘‘ Buy Indian ” movements. 2151-52. 
Speeches at, and correspondence relating to, the Ottawa Conference. 
2275. 

Training of Indian nurses in the Lady Ilardinge Hospital, Delhi, 
and Lady Reading Hospital, Simla. 3028-29. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1962-64. 

BHUSAVAL— 

Question re — 

Amount spent on the construction works at in the running 

shed. 2268. 

Creation of the post of personal assistant to the Power Officer at 
. 2267. 

Statement laid on the table re creation of the post of Personal Assist- 
ant to the Power Officer at . 3173. 


o2 
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BIDYARTIII, SRI HARI SHANKAR— 

Question re delay in delivering an insured letter sent by one Mr. Sri 

Prakash from the K^iblr Choura Post Office of Benares to , 

Editor of Dainik Praiaih 2152. 

Statement laid on the talde re delay in delivering an insured letter 
sent by one Mr. Prakash from the Kabir Choura Post Office of 

Benares to , Editor of Dainik P^atap, 3093. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA - 
Question re — 

Franchise for Muslim Landholders in . 2^35-36. 

Seats allotted to Muslims in under the Communal Award. 

2235. 

Women landholders in . 2236. 

BILL(S)— 

Ancient Moniuneuts Preservation (Amendment) — 

Assent of Governor General. 1726. 

Auxiliary Force (Amendment) — 

Introduced. 3097. 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) — 

Motion to consider. 20S3-48. 

Motion to postpone consideration. 2087“90. 

Adopted. 2090. 

Consideration of chiuscs. 3098-3143, 3173-94. 

I^aswed. 3204. 

Cantonments (Ameiidineiit) — 

Assent of Governor General. 1726. 

Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) — 

Assent of Governor General. 1726. 

Crhninal Law Amendment — 

Presentation of the lieiM)rt of the Select Committee. 1731. 

Motions to consider, to recommit to Select Committee and to cir- 
culate. 2090-2132, 2184-2230, 2286-2321. 

Motion to consider, adopted. 2321. 


Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 

2359. 

Clause 3. 

2412-48. 

Clause 4. 

2448-62, 2.568-91. 

Clause 5. 

2591-2610, 2625-45. 

Clause 6. 

2646-54. 

Clause 7. 

2654-71, 2678-2716. 

Clause 8. 

2725-48. 

Clause 9. 

2748-53. 

Clause 10. 

275-3-55. 

Clause 11. 

2755-56. 

Clause 12. 

2756. 

Clause 13. 

2756-77. 
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B]XiL(S) — contd. 

Criminal Law Amendment — conid. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 14. 2781-92. 

Clause 15. 2792-93. 

Clause 16. 2794-2819. 

Insertion of a new lelause after clause 20. 2820-23. 

Consideration of clause 1. 2923-27, 2832-43. 

Motion to pass. 2843-80, 3032-53. 

Passed. 3053. 

Passed by the Council of State. 3225. 

Government of India — 

Question re . 2135-36, 2154-55. 

Governor Geiierars assent to . 1726. 

Haj — 

Question re report of tlie Select Committee on the . 1718. 

Indian Emigration (Amendment) — 

Assent of Governor Qejieral. 1726. 

Indian Medical Council — 

Question re recognition of the British Medical Register in the draft 
. 2056. 

Statement laid on the table re . 2567. 

Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) — 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 2033. 

Question re publicatiou of the for eliciting public opinion 

thereon. 2903. 

Indian Merchant Shipping (Second Amendment) — 

Introduced. 3097. 

Indian Tari/f (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment- 
Introduced. 3053. 

Referred to Select Committee. 3053-55. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 3097. 

Motion to consider. 3204-06. 

Adopted. 3206. 

Considered ami passed. 3206-20, 3225-50. 

Port Ilaj Committees — 

Assent of Governor General. 1726. 

Tea Districts Emigrant Labour — 

Assent of Governor General. 1726. 

Trade Disputes (Amendment) — 

Assent of Governor General. 1726. 

BOARD OP SECONDARY EDUCATION— 

Question re apj)ointment of the Stenographer of the Superintendent 
of Education, Delhi, as an Examiner of the — Delhi. 3070. 
BOMBAY— 

Question re — 

Abolition of the Karachi Sea Post Office. 2616. 
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BOMBAY— conid. 

Question re — contd. 

Carrying of letters and parceLs at cheaper rates by private agencies 
in the Presidency. 2028-29. 

Indian Assistant Superintendents of Police in the Presidency. 

2026-27. 

investigating inspectors attached to the office of the Postoaster- 
General, . 2342-43. 

Officers of the Customs and Income-tax Department in the 

Presidency to whom extensions of service were granted. 2012-13. 
Performances staged bv the V. J. iiharat Theatrical Company of 
ill Delhi. 1703-04. 

Kc-introductioii of a tliroiigli carriage between Lucknow and — — . 
2070-71. 

Re[)()rt of the Accoiiiitaiit General, , regarding the Nasik Press 

Buildings and quarters. 2258-59. 

Saving effected by the discontinuance of the through bogie from 

Lucknow and Cawniiore to and vice versa, 2325-26. 

Separation of Sind from Presidency. 2353-57. 

Siieech by Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister of Local Self-Government, 

, at the All India Industrial Exhibition, in regard to the 

‘‘ Buy British ’’ and ‘‘ Buy Indian movements. 2151-52. 

Un-official parallel ])Ostal service in the Presidency. 2893-94. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Arrests of Sikhs in the Presidency for wearing Kirpans, 

1727. 

Non-admission of Indians to the Prince of Wales Seamen’s Institute, 
. 1729. 

Railway Mail Service training class at . 2029-30. 

BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAIL WAY— 

See “ Railway(s) 

BONUS(E8)— 

Question re — 

paid by Mr. Hayman to charitable bodies from the income of 

the Hayman-Mohindra Punching Machines. 1704-05. 

Provident Fund paid to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

Staff. 2257. 

BOOK(S)— 

Question re contractors for the sale of , sweetmeats, tea and fruits 

on the station platforms of the East Indian Railway Loop Lines 
2556-57. 

BOSE, MR. SARAT CHANDRA— 

Question re health of . 3060. 

BOSE, MR. SUBHAS CHANDRA— 

Question re — 

Health of . 3059-3060. 

Refusal by the Third Presidency Magistrate, Egmore, to examine 
in ys. Court 2335-36. 
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BOWER, MR. B. H. M.— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motion to pass. 3043-44. 

Oath of Office. 1677. 

Question re — 

Amalgamation of' the transportation and commercial departments 
of State Railways. 2267. 

Amount spent on the construction works at Bhusawal in the running 
shed. 2268. 

Appointment of new probationers in the official cadre on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 2266-67. 

Creation of the post of personal assistant to the Power Officer at 
Bhusawal. 2267. 

Definition of “ upper subordinates on State Railways. 2266. 

Government servants joining duly registered labour unions. 2271. 

Non-allotment of a seat to Indian Christians in the Central Pro- 
vinces in the Communal Award. 2268-70. 

Non-application of the Railway Board Memorandum No. 5565 of 
1929, to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway inspectors of stations 
and stores. 2267-68. 

Qualifications for appointment as chief dakns clerk in the office of 
the Deputy Chief Commercial Manager, Bast Indian Railway, 
Calcutta. 2265. 

Qualifications for appointment as transportations inspectors. Com- 
mercial, on the East Indian Railway. 2265. 

Representation by legal advisers of railway employees in depart- 
mental enquiries. 2270-71. 

Retrenchment of senior uccoxuits inspectors by the Chief Accounts 
Officer, Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 2267. 

BOY(S)— 

Question re free quarters to the peons of the Central Telegraph 

Office, New Delhi. 2621-22. 

BRAHMIN(S)— 

Question re appointment of Adya Goud as assistant supervisors, 

Currency Note Press, Nasik. 2260, 3164-65, 

BRANCH(BS)— 

Question re scheme of inter transfers prepared under the instruc- 

tions of the Railway Board. 2542. 

BRASS— 

Question re British and Canadian factories in India manufacturing 
utensils made of copper, German silver, etc. 2078. 

BREAKWATER^ 

Question re purchase of two old ships for sinking to act as a 

2071. 

BRIDGE (S)— 

Question re 8 to{)p 2 l^ of public tr&ffie et Delhi Jiuuni ' ■» 8079'73* 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM FACTORY(IES)— 

Question re and Canadian aluminium factories in India. 2076-78. 

BRITISH ARMY— 

8ce “ Army 

BRITISH BALUCHISTAN— 

See “ Baluchistan 
BRITISH INDIA— 

Question re migration of some residents of the Alwar State to — . 
1773-74. 

BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY— 

Question re — 

Payments made to the and other British Shipping Companies, 

2016-17. 

Rate war started by the . 3079-80. 

BRITISH INDIAN FAMILIES— 

Question re grievances of settled in New Zealand. 1695-97. 

BRITISH MEDICAL COUNCIL— 

See “ Medical Council 
BRITISH MEDICAL REGISTER— 

Question re recognition of the in the draft Medical Council Bill. 

2056. 

BRITISH-OWNED yES8EL(S)— 

Question re view.s expressed at the recent Ottawa Conference in favour 
of reserving the imperial coasting trade to . 2532. 

BRITISH SHIPPING COMPANIES— 

Question re payments made to the British India Steam Navigation 
Conij)aii 3 ' and other . 2016-17. 

BRITISH TRADE AGENCY— 

Question re — 

Allowanees drawn by the superior staff of the Gartok . 2566. 

Gartok . 2565-66. 

BRITISH TRADE AGENT- 

Question re , Gartok. 2565. 

BRITISH TROOP(S)— 

See “ Troops ”. 

BROKER(S)— 

Question re licensed shipping in the port of Calcutta. 2352. 

BROTHER(S)— 

Question re employment of two in the Divisional Office, Multan, 

North Western Railway. 1690. 

BUDGBT(S)— 

Question re — 

Cantonments in the Southern Command with and without deficit 
. 2971. 

Detailed expenditure of the Railway 1995. 
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BUILDING(S)— 

Question re— 

Rent paid for occupied by the Income-tax Department at 

Lahore. 1859. 

Repairs to the furniture of the Legislative Assembly at Simla 

and the Assembly Sector at New Delhi. 2055-56. 

BDLLBTINS— 

Question re issue of fortnightly as to the health of the political 

prisoners in the Andamans. 1977. 

BUNGALOW(S)— 

Question re resumptions of in the cantonments of Peshawar and 

Eohat. 2082-83. 

Statement laid on the table re resumption of in the cantonments 

of Peshawar and Kohat. 2830. 

BURaLARY(IES)— 

Question re in the Dilkusha and Arambagh Squares in New Delhi. 

2334-35. 

Statement laid on the tabic re in the Dilkusha and Arambagh 

Squares in Nev Delhi. 2722. 

BURMA— 

Question re — 

Action taken on the debate in tlie Legislative Assembly on the 

Financial question. 2558. 

Rate-war against the Bengal Steam Navigation Company. 

1782-83. 

Recruits to the British Army in India and . 3032. 

Separation of from India. 2673-76. 

BURMAII OIL COMPANY— 

Question re price of ’s petrol. 2059-61. 

BURT, MR. B. C.— 

Oath of office. 1677, 2529. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1932-36, 2939-42. 

BUS(ES)— 

Statement laid on tlie table re co-ordination of railway versus 

transport system. 2474-77. 

BUSINESS— 

See Statement of Business 

“ BUY BRITISH 

Question re speech by Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment, Bombay, at the All-India Industrial Exhibition, in 
regard to the and ‘‘ Buy Indian ’’ movements. 2151-52. 

‘‘BUY INDIAN 

Question re speech by Sir Rustoin Vakil, Minister of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment, Bombay, at the All-India Industrial Exhibition, in 
regard to the Buy British '' aud movements. 2151-52. 
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BUY INDIAN LEAGUE (S;— 

Question re terms and conditions for the recognition of as lawful 

associations. 1817. 
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CADET(S)— 

Question re — 

Age-limit for ‘‘ Y . 2348. 

Grant of special messing allowance to ‘‘ Y . 2348. 

Preference in th(i selection of “ Y ’’ to the Indian Military 

Academy. 2350. 

Prospects of employment of the ex-‘* Dufferin . 2532-33. 

Selection of Y ” by Interview and Record Board of the Army 

Entrance Examination. 2346-47. 

Waiting of “ Y ’’ for nomination to the Indian Military 

Academy. 2349-50. 

CALCULATING MACriTxYE(S) — 

Question re purchased by the Chief Accounts Officer, Great 

Indian Peninsula Railway. 2256. 

CALCUTTA— 

Question re — 

Api)ointment of Muslims in the offices under the Commissioner of 
Income-tax, . 2352. 

Arrangement for the collection of income-tax in on incomes 

below Rs. 2,000. 1709. 

Arrival at Matiaburj, , of repatriated Indiana from South 

Africa. 2244. 

Clerks and signallers in the Srrand Road and Cornwallia Street Sub 
Post Offices, . 3084. 

Communa] composition of the town inspectors in the (Jeneral 

Post Office. 2546-47. 

Contracts secured by Messrs. Dewanchand and Sons, , from the 

Indian Stores Department. 1860-61. 

Import and export of paddy and rice to and from . 2238. 

Licensed shippring brokers in the port of . 2352. 

Muslim clerks in the General Post Office. 2545-46. 

Muslim graduaties entertained as candidate clerks in the 

General Post Office. 2546. 

Overtime allowance for sorting of English mails in the General Post 
Office, . 3084. 

Posts sanctioned for the office of the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
panies,: Bengal, . 2351. 

; Profits shown by the Metallurgical Inspector and the Circle. 

1888. 

Qualifications for appointment as Chief Claims Clerk in the office 
of the Deputy Chief Commercial Manager, East Indian Railway, 
. 2265. ‘ 

Removal of a portion of the Government of India Gefttral Publica- 
tion BMiich from to Delhi. 2026. 
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CALCUTTA— con/d. 

Question re-^ontd. 

Removal of the office of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee from 
to Vizagapatam. 1678. 

Reserve clerks in the General Post Office. 2547. 

Temporary staff attached to the offices of the Accountant General, 
Bengal, and the late Experimental Accounts and Audit Offices 
at . 1977-80. 

Transfer of the offices of tlie Superintendents of post offices of 

Hoogly and Presidency Divisions from to Chinsura and 

Barrackpore, respectively. 3083. 

CAMP JAIL(S)— 

See ‘‘ JaU(s) 

CANADIAN ALUMINIUM PACTORY(IES)-- 
Question re British and in India. 2076-78. 

CANAL COLONY(IBS)— 

Question re horse breding in Jhelum . 2058-59. 

CANDIDATE (SO— 

Question re unpaid or temporarily paid local -- — in the Revenue Com- 
missioner ’s and subordinate offices in Balucliistan. 2163. 

CANTEEN CONTRACTOR(S)— 

Question re Vs syndicate at Karachi. 2078-82. 

CANTONMENT(S) — 

Question re — 

in the Southern Command with and without deficit budgets. 

2971. 

Desirability for effecting economy in of the Southern Com- 

mand. 2971. 

Economy and retrenchment in by the grant of elected 

boards. 2972. 

Executive Officers and senior Medical Officers in paid by 

Government. 2972. 

Higher salaries drawn by the staff of the Baroda — — . 2972-73. 

Refusal of an elected board to the Baroda . 2972. 

Resumption of bungalows in the of Peshawar and Kohat. 

2082-83. 

Tenders for stallage of meat market, bakery and dairy shops by 
the Jullimdur Board. 2895-96. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Resumption of bungalows in the of Peshawar and Kohat. 

2830. 

Segregation of patients suffering from infectious diseases in 

1892-93. 
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CANTONMENTS (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “ Bm(s) 

CANTONMENT BOARD— 

Question re nomination^of local people to the , Quetta. 2165. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Alleged rude behaviour of the President, , Lucknow. 2471. 

Appointment of a member of the Lahore as the Executive 

Officer. 2283, 

CANTONMENT ROAD— 

Question re scrub jungle between the Baird Road and the 

New Delhi. 3078-79. ’ 

CANVASSING— 

Question re by clerks for retention of Company administration 

of the Bengal and North Western Railway. 2280. 

CARBON PAPERS— 

Question re establishment of a factory for the manufacture of 

and typewriter ribbons in Karachi. 2409-10. 

CARLSBAD— 

Question re shares held by some officers of the East Indian Rail- 
way in the Mineral Water Manufacturing Company, 


of the 


CARRIAGE (S)— 

Question re — 

■ Shahdara-Saharan- 

pur Ijight Railway. 1789-90. 

Absence of water closets, &c., in the third class' of the 

ohanaara-Saharanpur Light Railway. 1782. 

Appointment of one Mr. Radha Kishan, as Assistant Chief Clerk 

of tlie Bombay, Barocla and Central India Railway and 

Wagon Superintendent’s Office, Ajmer. 1886-87 

7mtTZi"’ '"f Principl.,' |,rartle» 

India RsAww"'” J*"nib»y, Barodn and Central 

1 ?.. • 7“ wagon sho[)s, Ajmer. 1887-88 

^ 20mi“ ^ Lucknow and Bombay. 

Statement laid on the table re old third class used as Quarters 

£ilwaT”20T''' Southern Mahratta 

CART ROAD— 

'^r^^riT.ia 7^2— 

CASH— 

Question re — 

Accounts Officet^Ddhi! ^Sisi^ Railway Clearing 

railways. 3155 - 5 ^*^ disbursements on the. State-managed 


near the eiuarters for Assembly 


work of the Railway Clearing 
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OASHIER(S)— 

Question re — 

in the Government of India Secretariat. 1997. 

Preferential treatment in awarding titles to the of the 

Government of India. 2007. 

Statement laid on the table re claim of a Muslim clerk for the post 

of in the office of the Director General, Indian Medical 

Service. 1727. . 


CATERING DEPARTMENT— 

Question re case of one Mr. B. N. Sarma, an employee in the 

of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 2084-85. 

CAWNPORE— 

Question re — 

Communal composition of certain staff of the General Post Office, 

Government Telegraph Office and Railway Mail Service, . 

2922. 

Discharge of office staff of the Central Station, East Indian 

Railway. 2247-48. 

Foreign mails of Lucknow and missing connection owing 

to a derailment. 2071-72. 

Non-appointment of Muslims in the General Post Office and 

Government Telegraph Office. 2921-22., 

Saving effected by the discontinuance of the through bogie from 
Lucknow and to Bombay and vice versa, 2325-26. 

CENTRAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE— 

Question re functions of the Members of the for Railways. 

1702. 

CENTRAL CIRCLE— 

Question re — 

Muslim and non-Muslim departmental officials selected for the 
Postal Superintendents' examination from the . 2562-63. 

Number of Superintendents and Assistant Postmasters General 
in the . 2562, 

Posts abolished in the and Railway Mail Service branches. 

2912. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT— 

Question re orders placed with provincial jails by the Indian Stores 
Department for requirements of the . 2066-67. 


CENTRAL JAIL(S)— 

See ‘‘ Jail(s) 

CENTRAL LEGISLATURE— 
See ** Legislature (s) 


CENTRAL PROVINCES— 

Question re — 

Non-allotment of a seat to Indian Christians in the in 

Communal Award. 2268-70. 


the 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES— confd. 

Question re — contd. 

Number of Sikhs arrested in the and in the United Pro- 

vinces of Agra and Oudh for wearing kirpa/ns. 2062. 
Statement laid on the table re number of Sikhs arrested in the 

and in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for 

wearing kirpans. 2566. 

CENTRAL PUBLICATION BRANCH— 

Question re removal of a portion of the Government of India 

from Calcutta to Delhi. 2025. 

(CENTRAL REVENUES— 

Question re re-employment of retrenched personnel of various com- 
munities in the office of the Accountant General, . 3030. 

CENTRAL STAMP STORES— 

Question re posts created in the Security Printing, India Currency 
Note tress and the in Nasik. 2887. 

CENTRAL STANDARDS OFFICE— 

Statement laid on the table re nature of works done by the • 

1731. 

CENTRAI. STATION— 

See ‘‘ Station(s) 

CENTRAL STATIONERY OFFICE— 

Question re inadequate representation of Muslims in the . 2860- 

51. 

CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFTCE- 
See Telegraph Office (s) 

CENTRALLY-MANAGED DEPARTMENT (S)— 

Question re resolution of United Provinces Legislative Council 
re further retrenchment in the . 3080-81. 

CERTIFICATE (S)— 

Question rc — 

Dearth of suitable Indian marine engineers holding of 

competency. 2530. 

False and counterfeit issued during the time of the present 

Superintendent of Education, Ajmer-Merwara. 2906-07. 

CESS— 

Question re collection of local from zamindars in British 

Baluchistan. 2166. 

Statement laid on the table re collection of local from zamin- 

dars in British Baluchistan. 2566. 

CEYLON— 

Question ri — 

Dumping of copra into India. 2064-65. 

Import of copra from . 2064. 

N(m-recognition by the Government of of persons holding 

Indian medical degrees. 1881-83. 
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OIIAIR(S)— 

Question re provision of to the clerical staff on the iietigal 

and North Western Railway. 2277. 

CHAMAN LAL, DIWAN— 

Question re detentions of packages of copies of 's book “ Coolie ” 

at the Royal Albert Docks, London. 2149. 

CHARACTER ROLL(S)— 

Question re for the non-gazetted clerical staff of the Indian 

Stores Department. 1889. 

CHARGEMAN(BN)— 

Question re — 

Mechanics, , journeymen and draughtsmen appointed in 

the East Indian Railway Workshops at Lillooah and Jamal- 
pur. 1708. 

Strength of at the Jamalpur workshop. 2019. 

CHETTY, MR. R. K. SHANMUKHAM— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of clause 7. 2692. 

Expressions of regret on the death of Sir Narasimha Sarma. 3094. 

Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill — 
Consideration of clauses. 3208-09, 3219. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1896-1907, 1911, 
1912, 1913, 1920, i924, 1929, 1956, 2981-85, 3016. 

CHIEF ACCOUNTS OFFICER— 

Question re retrenchment, of Hindii clerks by the , North West- 

ern Railway. 1682. 

8,ee also “ Accounts Officer (s) ”. 

CHIEF AUDITOR— 

See “ Auditor (s) 

CHIEF CLERK(S)— 

See “ Clcrk(s) ”. 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER— 

Question re abolition of the post of , Delhi Province. 1800. 

CHIEF INSPECTOR(S)— 

See “ Inspector (s) 

CHIEF MEDICAL OFFICER(S)— 

See “ Medical Officer (s) ”. 

CHILD (REN)— 

Question re facilities for the education of Indian — — in Tanganyika. 
2274-75. 

Statement laid on the table re expenditure on the education of the 

of European. Anglo-Indian and Indian employees of 

State railways. 2030. 
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OHINOY, MR. BAHIMTOOLA M.— 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa, 1956. 

CHINSURA— 

Question re transfer of the offices of the Superintendents of post 
offices of Hoogly and Presidency Divisions from Calcutta to 
and Barrackpore, respectively. 3083. 

CHRISTIAN (S)— 

Question re non-allotment of a seat to Indian in the Central 

Provinces in the Communal Award. 2268-70. 

CINEMA— 

Question re purchase of a machine and its appliances by the 

Assistant Superintendent of Education, Ajmer-Merwara. 2904. 

CIRCLE OFFICE— 

Question re paucity of Muslim head clerks in the , Lahore. 

1692. 

CIRCULAR(S)— 

Question re Government re recruitment of Muslims. 1860. 

CIRCULATION— 

Question re alleged of a secret document by a Muhammadan 

Member of Government. 2057. 

CIVIL AND MILITARY DISPENSARY— 

Question re — 

Allegations against the head compounder in the , Simla. 

2902. 

Employment of Muslims as compounders in the . , Simla. 

2901. 

CIVIL AVIATION DIRECTORATE— 

Question re number of men employed in each of the subordinate 
offices under the . 1998-99. 

CIVIL DEPARTMENT (S)— 

Question re staff working in the of Baluchistan. 2163. 

OmL DISOBEDIENCE MOVEMENT- 

Statement laid on the table re association of female prisoners 

in jail with prostitutes, &c. 2282-83. 

CIVIL HOSPITAL(S)— 

Statement laid on the table re allegations of ill-treatment to indoor 
patients in the Delhi . 2830. 

CIVIL SERVICE— 

Question re officers of the United Provinces — — on deputation in 
the Income-tax Department. 1864-65. 

CLAIM(S)— 

Question re — 

put forward by contractors against the Kangra Valley Rail- 
way Administration. 1683-84. 
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CLAIMS— conW. 

Question re — contd. 

Ignoring the of old travelling ticket inspectors on the East 

Indian Railway. 1769. 

CLAIMS CLEKK(S)— 

Question re qualifications for appointment as Chief in the 

oflBce of the Deputy Chief Commercial Manager, East Indian 
Railway, Calcutta. 2265. 

CL ASSIFIC ATION ( S ) — 

Question re~ 

in jail of the dictators of the Jamiat-ul-lIlema-i-Hind. 1880. 

of Maiilana Ahmad Saied Secretary of the Jamiat-ul-TTlema-i- 

Hind, Delhi, in jail. 2027-28. 

CLEARING AC(U)I INTS OFFICE - 

Question n?- - 

Appointment of a Muslim waterman for the Muslim staff of the 
Chief Auditor, Railway , Delhi. 2052-53. 

Introduction of annual confidential reports on the clerks of the 
Chief Auditor, Railway , Delhi. 2053-54. 

Reduction of the percentage of Muslim employees of the Chief 
Auditor, Railway , Delhi. 2054. 

See also '' Accounts Office (s) 

CLERICAL BRANCH(ES)— 

Question re understaffed and computing branch, of the Gov- 

ernment of India Press, New Delhi. 3057-58. 

CLERICAL CADRE (S)— 

Question re percentage of Muslims in the time-scale in the 

Punjab Postal Circle. 1867. 

CLERICAL ESTABLISHMENT(S)— 

Question re — 

Appointment of members of minority commuiiitiBs in the 

of the Government of India Press, New Delhi.- 1777. 

Communal composition of the. — - — of the Gavernmenf of India 
Press, New Delhi. 1777. 

. Introduction of an equitable system of the move dov^ ;to Delhi 
by rotation of the Army Headquarters . ^ 1973-75. 

Recruitment of the of the office of the Director of Contracts. 

1983-85. 

CLERICAL STAFF (S)— 

Question re — 

Character rolls for the non-gazetted - — of ther Indian Stores De- 
partment. 1889. ' » » , . . . ^ 

Permanent on deputation to the office of the Bailwav Board. 

2654-55. 

LS88LAD 


D 
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CliBBICAL STAPF(S)— confd. 


Question re — contd. 

Provision of chairs to the on the Bengal and North Western 

Railway. 2277. 

Punishments inflicted on the by the Superintendent of Post 

Offices, Derajat Division. 2398. 

Reduction of the of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

1678. 

CLERK(S)— 

Question re — 

Alleged partiality in the allotment of quarters to the Assist- 
ants and in the office of the Director General of Posts 

and Telegraphs. 2334. 

Amount charged monthly from the of Delhi Post Office 

occupying postal quarters. 2560. 

Appointment of members of different communities as Superin- 
tendents of Post Offices and their head in the Punjab 

Postal Circle. 3151-52. 

Appointment of Muslim in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 1776-77. 

Appointment of Muslims as head , &c., in the office of the 

Post Master General, Lahore. 1771. 

Appointment of Muslims as head in the office of the Post 

Master General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 
3151. 

Appointment of one Mr. Radha Kishan, as Assistant Chief 

of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent’s Office, Ajmer. 1886-87. 

Canvassing by for retention of Company administration of 

the Bengal and North Western Railway. 2280. 

and Assistant professors of the Government College, Ajmer. 

3072. 


and signallers in the Strand Road and Cornwallis Street 

Sub-Post Offices, Calcutta. 3084. 

in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, shown on the 

fluctuating staff. 3058-59. 

Communal composition of record and sub-record at Phulera. 

2563. 




Communal composition of the staff of Head — - 
Master General’s Office, Lahore. 1873-74. 

Conditional retention of in the Imperial Secretariat passing 

the attached office test. 1875. 

Conflrm^on of leave reserve in the post offices. 1850. 

Confirmation of Muslim in the office of the Accountant- 

(ieneral. United Provinces. 2281. 

**** Establishment Sections of the 
Accounts and Audit Offices in India. 8150, 
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CliEBE(S) — contd. 

Question re-^ontd. 

Details of all grades of officers and working in the Postal 

Department, Multan Division. 2165. 

Different rules for allotment of Government quarters to at 

Simla and New Delhi. 2535-36. 

Filling up of vacancies of in the office of the Accountant 

General, United Provinces. 3150. 

Head of the office of the Post Master General, Lahore. 

1770-71. 

Hindu and Muslim in the Lady Hardinge Medical College, 

Delhi. 2613. 

Introduction of annual confidential reports on the of the 

office of the Chief Auditor, Railway Clearing Acc * w... , 

2053-54. 

Muslim in the Calcutta General Post Office. 2545-46. 

Muslim graduates entertained as candidate in the Calcutta 

General Post Office. 2546. 

Non-allotment of a rent-free quarter to a Muslim in the 

office of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 3068. 

Non-recruitment of Muslim in the Central Telegraph Office, 

New Delhi. 2330-31. 

Non-recruitment of Muslim in the office of the Divisional 

Engineer, Telegrpahs, New Delhi. 2331. 

Officers and working in the Post and Telegraphs Depart- 

ment of Baluchistan. 2163. 

Parcel — on the North Western Railway. 1775. 

Paucity of Muslim in the general section of the office of 

the Director General, Indian Medical Service. 1876. 

Paucity of Maslim head in the Circle Office, Lahore. 1692. 

Paucity of Muslim postal in the office of the Superinten- 

dent of post post offices in the Kashmir Division. 1871. 

Position of attached office for api)ointment in the lower 

division of the Imperial Secretariat. 1874. 

Position of lower division attached office for appointment 

in the third or routine division of the Imperial Secretariat. 
1875. 

Post of the Chief of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

1678. 

Promotion of Muslims to class ** D of parcel — - on the 
North Western Railway. 1776. 

Promotions from — — class II to class I in the office of the 

Controller of Railway Accounts. 2559. 

Proposed removal of two Muslim temporary in the United 

Provinces Accounts Office. 2282, 

Provision of chairs to the on the Bengal and North Western 

Railway. 2277. 

tt 
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C)1j!EjRK ( S ) — cofitd. 

Question re — contd. 

Qualifications for appointment as Chief Claims in the oflBce 

of the Deputy Chief Commercial Manager, East Indian Rail- 
way, Calcutta. 2265. 

Recruitment of qualified as Accountants, &c., in the Railway 

Accounts Department. 1765. 

Removal of the Muslim head staff A, from the Post Master 

GeneraPs Office, Lahore, before completion of his usual term. 
1691. 

Replacement of Muslim by lady in the Quartermaster- 

GeneraPs Branch. 1778-79. 

Replacing the Appointment and Town Inspectors of post 

offices of Simla by Muslims. 2920-21. 

Reserve in the Calcutta General Post Office. 2547. 

Retrenchment of Hindu by the Chief Accounts Officer, North 

Western Railway. 1682. 

Seniority of of the Indian Stores Department. 1861-62. 

Transfer of the of the office of the Superintendents of Post 

Offices. 2564. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Appointment of Mr. Kundan Kapur as Chief in the electrical 

branch of the North Western Railway. 2473. 

Claims of a Muslim for the post of cashier in the office of 

the Director General, Indian Medical Service. 1727. 

Confirmation of Muslim in the office of the Accountant 

General, United Provinces. 3092. 

Non-recruitment of Muslim in the office of the Divisional 

Engineer, Telegraphs, New Delhi. 3166-67. 

Parcel on the North Western Railway. 3170. 

Promotion of Muslims to Class “ D ’’ of Parcel on the North 

Western Railway. 3171. 

Proposed removal of two Muslim temporary in the United 

Provinces Accounts Office. 3092. 

CLOTHES— 

Question re insufficiency of provided for prisoners in the 

Ajmer Central Jail. 1980. 

Statement laid on the table re insufficiency of * — ^ provided for 
prisoners in the Ajmer Central Jail. 3092-93. 

COAL— 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Purchase of at higher rates for the railways. 2032. 

purchased . for certain railways, 
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COASTING TRADE— 

Question re views expressed at the recent Ottawa Conference in 

. favour of reserving the imperial to British-owned vessels. 

2532. 

CODE OP CRIMINAL PROCEDURE— 

Question re “ Discharge ” and “ Acquittal of postal officials 
accused in criminal cases under section 209 of the — — . 2900. 

CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See Bill(s) 

COLLBGE(S)— 

Question re clerks and assistant professors of the Government 
, Ajmer. 3072. 

COLLTERY(IES)— 

Question re owned by the State and Company railways. 

1717-18. 

Statement laid on the table re owned by the State and 

Company Railways. 2472. 

COLONY (lES)— 

Question re horse breeding in Jhelum Canal.*^ 2058-59. 

COMBTNATION(S)— 

Question re of certain companies dealing in petrol. 3145, 3146. 

COMMERCE— 

Question re composition of the constituency of “ , Industry 

and Mining ’’ in Bengal. 1679. 

COMMERCIAL— 

Question re qualifications for appointment as transportation inspec- 
tors, , on the East Indian Railway. 2265. 

COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT (S)— 

Question re amalgamation of the transportation and of State 

railways. 2267. 

Statement laid on the table re of the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 2284. 

COMMERCIAL MANAGER- 

Question re qualifications for appointment as Chief Claims Clerk in 

the office of the Deputy Chief , East Indian Railway, 

Calcutta. 2265. 

rOMMISSION(S)— 

Question re — 

appointed by the League of Nations to report on the educa- 
tional problems in India. 2251-52. 

Military Sub- Assistant Surgeons promoted to the rank of Sube- 
dar-Major and Honorary King ^s . 2246. 
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COMMISSION ( S ) —contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Recommendation of the Whitely in regard to the discharge 

of railway employees considered medically unfit for one class 
or group at a periodical examination. 2084. 

COMMISSIONED OFPICER(S)— 

Question re of the Indian Medical Department. 2244. 

COMMISSIONER OP INCOME-TAX— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Muslims in the offices under the , Calcutta. 

2352. 

Incomes from higher grade assessments and appeals and referen- 
ces before the Assistant and . 2145-49. 

COMMITTEE (Si- 

Presentation of the Report of the Public Accounts . 2167-83. 

Question re-- 

Action taken on the recommendation of the Banking Enquiry 
. 2008. 

Allowances to witnesses invited to appeal* before the Ottawa 
Special of the liegislative Assembly. 2529. 

Appliciitions submitted by Indian firms and industries before the 

R^iilway Rates Advisory against various railways charging 

unfair rates. 2150. 

Expending powers accruing to provinces according -to the Report 
r the Pinancial Relations . 2325. 

Expert recommended by the Railway Retrenchment Sub- 

committee. 2558-59. 

Formation of Port Ilaj . 2242. 

Functions of the Members of the Central Advisory for 

Railways. 1702. 

Memorial to the Assembly of the League of Nations on behalf 

of the International for India re the political situation 

in India. 2149. 

Orissa Report. 3062-63. 

Post of the Chief Clerk of the Railway Rates Advisory . 

1678. 

Publication of th(» complete report of the Post Office Retrenchment 
Sub . 2548. 

Recommendations of the tribal control and defence . 2237- 

38. 

Reduction of the clerical stalf of the Railway Rates Advisory 
. 1678. 

Removal of the office of the Railway Rates Advisory — — from 
Calcutta to Vizagapatam. 1678 . 
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:30MMITTBE (S)—contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Resolutions of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak , 

Amritsar, protesting against the restrictions placed on the 
possession and carrying of kirpans by Sikhs in the provinces 
outside the Punjab. 2063-64. 

Standing Central Advisory on Agriculture. 2239. 

Tenure of Office of the President, Railway Advisory . 1705. 

Text Book of the Delhi Province. 3028. 

COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS— 

Appointments to the . 2432. 

COMMUNAL AWARD— 

Question re — 

Allocation of seats in the provincial legislatures appended to 
the . 1679. 

Distribution of seats according to the . 1710-11. 

Non-allotment of a seat to Indian Christians in the Central Pro- 
vinces in the . 2268-70. 

Seats allotted to Muslims in Bihar and Orissa under the — — , 
2235. 

Seats allotted to Muslims in Madras under the . 2234. 

Seats allotted to non-Muslims in the North-West Frontier Province 
under the . 2234. 

COMMUNAL BIAS— 

Question re alleged of the Postal Town Inspector of Simla. 

1868-70. 

COMMUNAL COMPOSITION— 

Question re — 

Appointment of a Muslim to scrutinise the statements of 

various departments. 3064. 

of certain cadres in the offices of the Post Masters General, 

Punjab and North-West Frontier and Bengal and Assam Circles. 
2542-43. 

of certain staff of the General Post Office, Government Tele- 
graph Office and Railway Mail Service, Cawnpore. 2922. 

of persons holding selection grade posts in Kashmir and 

Multan Postal divisions. 1692. 

of record and sub-record clerks at Phulera. 2563. 

of recruiting officers in the Punjab Postal Department. 

1865-67. 

of the approved candidates for clerical cadre in certain post 

offices and postal circles. 2544-45. 

of the clerical establishment of the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 1777. 

of the constituency called “Labour Special'* in each pro- 

vince. 1679. 
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COMMUNAL COMPOSITION— 

Question re — 

of the office of the Accountant General, United Provinces. 

. 2281. 

of the staff of Head Clerks of the Post Master General's 

Office, Lahore. 1873-74. 

of the staff of the D ’’ Division of the Railway Mail Ser- 
vice. 1871-72. 

of the staff under the Inspector of Post Offices, Simla Sub- 

Division. 1873. 

of the Superintendents of Post Offices in the United Provin- 
ces Postal Circle. 2406. 

of the town inspectors in the Calcutta General Post Office. 

2546-47. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

of skilled and unskilled labour retrenched from the North- 

Western Railway electrical branch. 1896. 

of the inspectors of various branches on the East Indian Rail- 
way. 1894. 

of the office of the i\cconntant General, United Provinces. 

3091. 

COMMUNAL TNEQALITYdBS)— 

Question re late communication of Government orders rej^arding the 

adjustment of in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

2328. 

Statement laid on the table re late communication «f Government 
orders regarding the adjustment of in the I^osts and Tele- 

graphs Department. 2829. 

(HIMMUNAL PERCENTAGE -- 

Question re of ex-appreutiees appointed in the Bast Indian 

Railway workshop at Lillooah. 2025. 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION— 

Question re cases in the offi(?e of the Director General, Posts and 

Telegraphs. 2332-33. 

COMMUNICATION— 

Statement laid on the table re late of Government orders re- 

garding the adjustment of communal inequalities in the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. 2829. 

COMMTJNITY(IES)— 

Question re — 

Appointment of members of different as superintendents of 

post offices and their head clerks in the Punjab postal circle. 
3151-52. 

Appointment of members of miuorit 3 " in the clerical estab- 

lishment of the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 1777. 

— • — of retrenched Military Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 2245-46. 
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COMMUNITY(IES)— 

Question re — contd. 

of the officers and clerks working in the Postal Department 

at Srinagar. 2261-62. 

Definition of Orthodox Hindu 2911. 

Orders re reservation of every third vacancy for inadequately 
represented in the Postal Department. 1868. 

Policy in regard to the appointment of the inembeiis of various 
to the Subordinate Accounts Service. 3148-49. 

Reduction of the majority to minority or equality in the 

Provincial Legislative Council. 2233-34. 

Re-employment of retrenched personnel of various in the 

office of the Accountant General, Central Revenues. 3030. 

Stoppage of recruitment of men of the preponderant in the 

Postal Department. 1872. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Appointment by of clerical and daily-rated staff in the elec- 

trical branch of the North-Western Railway. 2473. 

Stoppage of recruitment of men of the preponderant in the 

Postal Department. 3167. 

Strength of irrigation employees in Baluchistan and the to 

which they belong. 1729. 

COMPANY(IBS)— 

Question re — 

Annual dividend declared by certain Oil . 3146. 

Combination of certain dealing in petrol. 3145, 3146. 

COMPANY ADMTNTSTRATION— 

Question re canvassing by clerks for retention of of the Bengal 

and North-Western Railway. 2280. 

COMPANY RAILWAY(S)-- 
t^ee “ Railway (s) 

COMPANY-MANAGED RAILWAY(S)-- 
Sce “ Railway(s) 

(WPARTMENT(S)— 

Question 

Occupation of a first class on the Karachi mail train by one 

Mr. Vishwa Nadhan, a railway employee. 1714-15. 

Reservation of third and intermediate class from Kalka to 

Delhi. 1878-79. 

Reservation of third and intermediate class from Kalka to 

Delhi and Kalka to Simla. 1879-80. 

Through reservation of a from Simla to Delhi. 1879. 

COMPENSATION PENSION— 

See ** Pension fs) 

COMPETITION(S)— 

Question re — 

of American fruits with the Kulu Valley fruits. 2978. 

Jail with private ' enterprise. 2068-70. 
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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION (S)— 

See “ Examination (s) 

COMPLAINT(S)— 

Question re against the Education Department, Ajmer-Merwara. 

2905-06. 

COMPOUNDER(S)— 

Question re — 

Allegations against the head in the Civil and Military Dis- 

pensary, Simla. 2902. 

Employment of Muslims as in the Civil and Military Dis- 

pensary, Simla. 2901. 

COMPUTING BRANCH(ES)-- 

Question re understaffed clerical and of the Government Of 

India Press, New Delhi. 3057-58. 

CONDITION (S)— 

Question re terms and for voluntary retirement of staff in the 

accounts department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
2256. 

CONFERENCE (S)— 

Question re — 

Circulation of the proceedings of certain Railway . 1994-95. 

Placing of the Orissa separation case before the third Round 
Table . 3063. 

Resolutions passed at the Allahabad Unity . 2888-89. 

Round Table . 2154. 

Speeches at, and correspondence relating to, the Ottawa . 

2275. 

Views expressed at the recent Ottawa in favour of reserving 

the imperial coasting trade to British-owned vessels. 2532. 

CONPIDENTIAli REPORT (S)- 

Question re uniform policy for all railway staff in the matter of 
recording of adverse or . 2025-26. 

See Report (s) 

CONPIRMATION(S)— 

Question re — 

of certain staff of the Kashinere Division of the Postal De- 
partment. 2262-63. 

Orders issued by the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs for 

the of permanent officials in posts appointed to officiate 

prior to the 24th September 1931. 2085. 

CONGRESS— 

Question re alleged wrongful detention and maltreatmnet by police 
of certain volunteers in Delhi. 1795-97. 

CONSOLIDATED ORDINANCE— 

Bee ** OrdinanoeCs) 
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CONSPIRACY TRIAIi— 

Question re Delhi . 2895. 

CONSTITUBNCY(IBS)— 

Question re — 

Communal composition of the called “ Labour Special in 

each province. .1679. 

Composition of the of “ Commerce, Industry and Mining ” 

in Bengal. 1679. 

Voters’ list for the of the Central and Provincial Legisla- 

tures. 2015. 

CONSTITUTION— 

Question re future status of Berar in the New . 1772. 

CONSTRUCTION (S)— 

Question re amount spent on the works at Bhusawal in the 

running shed. 2268. 

Statement laid on the table re~ 

Cost of , etc., of the railway line between Madura and 

Dhanushkodi. 1730-31. 

Retention of the post of office superintendent of , North 

Western Railway. 2284. 

CONTBACT(S)— 

Question re — 

secured by Messrs. Diwauchaiid and Sons, Calcutta, from 

the Indian Stores Department. 1860-61. 

Bxpiry pf the of the Shahdara-Saharanpur Light Railway. 

1790. 

Tenders for the of cash work of the Railway Clearing Ac- 
counts Office, Delhi. 3156. # 

Terms of with the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 1781. 

Terms of with the Shahdara-Saharanpur Light Railway. 

1781-82. 

Statement laid on the table re for works without tenders in 

Baluchistan. 1730. 

CONTBACT(S), DIRECTOR OP— 

Question re — 

Recruitment of the clerical establishment of the office of the . 

1983-85. 

Sikh representation in the office of the , Army Headquarters, 

Simla. 1876-77. 

CONTRACTOR(S)— 

Question re — 

Claims put forward by against the Kangra Valley Railway 

Administration. 1683-84. 

for selling ice and soda at different stations and in running 

trains on the North Western Railway. 1685. 
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CONTRACTOR(S)— c<?n#d. 

Question re — contd. 

for the sale of books, sweetmeats, tea, and fruits on the 

station platforms of the East Indian Railway Loop Lines. 
2556-57. 

Disputes over arrear payments, etc., between the and the 

Kangra Valley Railway Administration. 1683, 3078. 

CONTRIBUTION(S)— 

Question re — 

Amounts paid by India and Italy as to the League of Nations. 

2250. 

by Indian States towards the pay of the Indian Trade Com- 
missioner, Hamburg. 2007-08. 

Relief to India in the interest charges of war . 2237. 

CONTROLLER OF PRINTING AND STATIONERY— 

Statement laid on the table re persons holding temporary appoint- 
ment in the Indian Stores Department and in the office of the 
. 2468. 

CONTROLLER OP RAILWAY ACCOUNTS— 

Question re — 

Hours of attendance in the office of the . 2559-60. 

Promotions from clerks, class IT to clerks I in the office of the . 

2559. 

Rules for determining seniority in the office of the . 3061-62. 

CONTROLLER OP STORES— 

Question re alleged irregularies in some files of the office of the 
. 2271. 

CONVEYANCE(S)— 

Question re hiring of by Indian pilgrims at Mecca. 1993. 

rONVICT(S)— 

Question re — 

Deportation of female to the Andamans. 2153-54. 

Remission of one month’s sentence to a night watchman for 

beating a political prisoner in the Central Jail at Ajmer. 1981. 

CONVICT NIGHT WATCHMAN— 

Statement laid on the table re remission of one month’s sentence 

to a for beating a political prisoner in the Central Jail at 

Ajmer. 2723. 

CONVICTION (S)— 

Question re number of arrests and under the Consolidated 

Ordinance. 2057. 

Statement laid on the table re number of arrest and — under the 
Consolidated Ordinance. 2829. 
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UOOLIB(S)— 

Question re detentions of packa$;es of copies of Diwan Ghaman Lai ’s 
book “ ” at the Royal Albert Docks, London. 2149. 

COPPBRn- 

Question re British and Canadian factories in India manufacturing 
utensils made of , brass, German silver, etc. 2078. 

COPRA— 

Question re — 

Damping of (k^ylon into India. 2064-65. 

Import of from Ceylon. 2064. 

CORNWALLIS STREET SUB-POST OFFICE— 

See “ Post Office (s) 

CORRESPONDENCE— 

Question re speeches at, and relating to, the Ottawa Conference. 

2275. 

COTTAGE INDUSTRY— 

Question re reservation of seats for haudloom weaving in the 

Legislatures. 2237. 

COTTON HOSIERY— 

Question re protection to the industry. ’ 2404-05. 

COUNCIL HOUSE— 

Question re erection of a motor shed near , New Delhi. 1768. 

COUPLE (S)— 

Question re reduction in railway fares to newly married — 2540. 

(K)UPON TTCKET(S)— 

Statement laid on the table re mercantile on railways. 1896. 

COURT (S)— 

Question re refusal by the Third Presidency Magistrate, Egmore, to 

' examine Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose in his . 233.5-36. 

Statement laid on the table re cases of theft of currency notes re- 
ported to the Magisterial at Nasik. 3164. 

COURT OF INQUIRY— 

Question re expenditure incurred in connection with t^e Railway 
^ — 225.5-56. 

cowisj— ■■ • 

Question re facilities provided for keeping of milch — - in New 

Delhi. 291.5. 

CREW— 

Statement laid on the table r« — - staff of the Great Indian' Penin- 
sula Railway. 2285. 

CREWMAN(EN)— ' 

Question re removal of grievances about' pay and allowances of the 
travelling ticket inl^ctorS and old ^ of the 'Hast Indian 
Railway. 1717. 
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CBIMB(S)— 

Statement laid on the table re revolutionary in 1932. 1727-28. 

CRIMINAL CASE(S)— 

Question re “ Discharge and ‘‘ Acquittal of postal officials 
accused in under section 209 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 

cedure. 2900. 

CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL— 

See Bill(s) 

CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE— 

Question re “ Discharge ” and “ Acquittal ” of postal officials 
accused in criminal cases under section 209 of the . 2900. 

CROWN— 

Question re strictures passed by a Gnjaranwala Magistrate in the 
case of versus Haveli Ram. 3091. 

CURRENCY NOTE(S)— 

Question re — 

Ca^^es of theft of reported to the Magisterial Courts at Nasik. 

2259. 

Issue of dirty by some Currency and Treasury Offices. 

2326-27. 

Payments on half portions of . 1710. 

Shortage of at Nasik. 2259. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Cases of theft of reported to the Magisterial Court at Nasik. 

3164, 

Shortage of in Nasik. 3164. 

CURRENCY NOTE PRESS— 

Question re — 

Amenities in European and Indian style quarters for the staff of 
the , Nasik. 2258. 

Appointment of Adya Gaud Brahmins as assistant supervisors, 
, Nasik. 2260. 

Claims of retrenched supervisors for vacancies occurring in the 
, Nasik. 2261. 

Posts created in the Security Printing, India, and the Cen- 

tral Stamp Stores in Nasik. 2887. 

Preferential treatment in the discharge of an employee of the , 

Nasik. 2259. 

Printing of ten-rupee notes in the , Nasik. 2257-58. 

Retrenchment in the , Nasik. 2261. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Amenities in European and Indian style quarters for the staff of 
the Nasik. 3163-64. 

Appointment of Adya Gaud Brahmins as assistant supervisors, 
, Nasik. 3164-65. 
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CUBRENCY NOTE PRESS— corned. 

Statement laid on the table re — contd. 

Claims of retrenched supervisors for vacancies occurring in the 
Nasik. 3165, 

Preferential treatment in the discharge of aji employee of the . 

Nasik. 3164. 

Printing of ten-rupee notes in the , Nasik. 3163. 

Retrenchment in the , Nasik. 3165, 

CURRENCY OFFICE (S)— 

Question re — 

Issue of dirty currency notes by some anti Treasury OfBce. 

2326-27. 

Provident fund scheme for employees. 2534-35. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Discharge of temporary employees of the , Lahore. 2469. 

Muslim staff in tlic , Lahore. 2469. 

Supersession of Muslims by certain Hindus in the , Lahore. 

2470. 

CUSTOMS— 

Question re appointment of a Muslim non-matric in the Karachi . 

1988-89. 

CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT— 

Question re ofiScers in the and Income-tax Departments in the 

Bombay Presidency to whom extensions of service were granted. 
2012-13. 

CUSTOMS SERVICE— 

Question re preponderance of Europeans and Anglo-Indians among 
the senior subordinate ofQcers in the . 2018. 

CUT(S)— 

Question re — 

in the salaries of the Indian Civil Servants. 2555-56. 

Expiry of ten per cent, emergency . 3090. 

D 

DACCA— 

Statement laid on the table re sites for stationing of a battalion of 
British troops at . 2283. 

DAILY— 

Question re demand of security from the keeper and printer of the 
National Call, an English to be started from Delhi. 3030. 

DAINIK PRATAP— 

Question re delay in delivering an insured letter sent by one Mr, 
Sri Prakash from the Kabir Choura Post Office of Benares to 
Sri Ilari Shankar Bidyarthi, Editor of — 2152. 

Statement laid on the table re delay in delivering an insured letter 
~ sent by one Mr. Sri Prakash from the Kabir Choura Post Office 
of Benares to Sri Hari Shankar Bidyarthi, Editor of . 3093. 
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DAIRY FARMS— 

Question re paucity of Muslims in certain posts in . 1779. 

DAIRY SHOP(S)— 

Question re tenders for stallage of meat market, bakery and 

by the Jullundur Cantonment Board. 2895-96, 

DALAL, DR. R. D.— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motion to pass. 3042-43. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed Ottawa. 1961-62. 

DAR-BS-SALAAM— 

, Question re insecurity of lives and property of Indians at . 

2273-74. 

DAH, MR. A.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 3111. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1810-13. 

DAS, MR. B.— 

Bengal Suppression of Torrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 2036. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 2096-2101. 

Motions to consider, to recommit to Select Committee and to 
circulate. 2121, 2122. 

Question re — 

Abolition of the post of Chief Commissioner, Delhi Province. 
1800. 

Absentee Municipal Commissioners of the Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee. 1793-94. 

Action taken on the debate in the Legislative Assembly on the 
Burma Financial question. 2558. 

Allegations of maltreatment by Dharampal, a revolutionary sus- 
pect, while in police custody in Delhi. 1797-98. 

Alleged wrongful detention and maltreatment by police of certain 
Congress volunteers in Delhi. 1795-97. 

Area and population of the present Province of Delhi. 1799. 

Dearth of suitable Indian Marine Engineers holding certificates 
of competency. 2530. 

. .. Interviews to . Mr. Gan^i in Jail. 1719. 

Lord Sankey\s appeal to Mahatma Gandhi. 2403. 

Marine Engineering examination. 2530. 

Payments for passages to Members of. the. various Services under the 
Lee concessions. 2531-32. 

Private rebate obtained by Goveniment on passages booked with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company. . 2532. 

Prospects of employment of the ex-*‘ Dufferin ” cadets. 2632-33. 

Protection to the Indian salt industry. 2557-68. 
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DAS, MR, B. — contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Removal of Mr. Jugal Kishorc Khanna and Lala Desh Bandhu 
Gupta from the membersliip of the Dellii Municipal Committee, 
1792-93. 

Removal of official President of the Delhi Municipal Committee 
moved by two members of the Nationalist Municipal Party. 
1794-95. 

Reservation of third and intermediate class compartments from 
Kalka to Delhi. 1878-79. 

Retrenchment of Indians in the Imperial Services. 1716-17. 
Revenue and expenditure of the Delhi Province. 1800. 

Speech delivered by Khan Sahib Malik Karam Din, Telegraph 
Master, Lahore, in the meeting of the Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Muslim Union, Lahore. 1971. 

Through reservation of a compartment from Simla to Delhi. 1879. 
Total emoluments and the number, etc., of superior grade public 
servants in certain departments in Delhi. 1798. 

Views expressed at the recent Ottawa Conference in favour of 
reserving the Imperial coasting trade to British-owned vessels. 
2532. 

Question (Supplementary) re— 

Alleged communal bias of the Postal Town Inspector of Simla. 
1868-70. 

British and Canadian aluminium factories in India. 2097. 
Contemplated appointment of an officer ■ of a Company-managed 
Railway as a Director of Railway Board. 1803. 

Grievances of British Indian families settled in New Zealand. 
1697. 

Grievances of railway employees. 1713. 

Jail competition with private enterprise. 2068. 

List of names suggested for the Third Round Table Conference 
to His Majesty's Government. 2017. 

Loss incurred in the working of the Indian Stores Department. 
1888. 

Non-recognition by the Government of Ceylon of persons holding 
, Indian medical degrees. 1882-3. 

Price of Burmah Oil Company's petrol. 2060. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1735, 1745, 1749- 
53, 1819, 1900. 

DAULAT ram MR.— 

Question re re-instatement of , Accountant of the Horticultural 

Division, Delhi. 3082. 

DBATH(S)— 

Expressions of regret on the of — 

Sir Ali Imam. 1722-26. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma. 3093-97. 
h288LAD 
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DBBTOR(S)— 

Question re dealings of Pathan money lenders with their em- 

ployed in the Imperial Secretariat. 3150. 

DEFENCE COMMITTEE— 

Question re recommendations of the tribal control and . 2237- 

38. 

DEFICIT BUDGETS— 

See “ Budget (s) 

DEGREE(S)— 

Question re non-recognition by the Government of Ceylon of persons 
holding Indian Medical . 1881-83. 

DEHRA DUN— 

Question re — 

House-rent for the staff on the Ilardwar section of the East 

Indian Railway. 2553. 

Trveirularities in the Survey Printing Office, . 1857. 

Ijoss in the working of the Survey Printing Office, . 1850. 

Nomination of candidates from .Assam to the Indian Sandhurst 
at . 2554. 

Proportion of retrenched employees of each community of the 
Survey Printing Office, . 1857-58. 

Representations of employees of the Survey Printing OfiSce, . 

1856-57. 

Retention of the post of Assistant Supervisor in the Survey Printing 
Office, . 1857. 

Syllabus for the entrance examination to the Indian Military 
Acadamy. 1922. 

DELEGATION— 

Question re expenses on the Ottawa 2166-67. 

DELHI— 

Question re — 

Abolition of the past of Chief Commissioner, Province. 1800. 

Absence of water taps in the Paharganj Railway quarters in - — . 
3075. 

Absentee Municipal (Commissioners of the Municipal Com- 

mittee. 1793-94. 

Allegations of malti*eatmeiit by Dharampal, a revolutionary suspect> 
while in police custody in . — 1797-98. 

Alleged wrong detention and maltreatment by police of certain 
Congress volunteers in . 1795-97. 

Amount charged monthly from the clerks of Post Office occupy- 
ing postal quarters . 2560. 

Appointment of a Muslim waterman for the Muslim staff in the 
office of the Chief Auditor, Railway Clearing Accounts — — • 
2052-53. 
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OSLUI — cofitdt. 

Question re — contd. 

Appointment of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in the 
amalgamated cadre of the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province 
and . 1689. 

Appointment of the stenographer of the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, , as an Examiner of the Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion, . 3070. 

Area and population of the present Province of ». 1799. 

Bad condition of a road near Turkman Gate, . 2548-49. 

Classes for training in Oriental languages in the Siddiqia High 
School, . 3071-72. 

Classification of Maulaiia Ahmad Saied, Secretary of the Jamiyat- 
ul-Ulema-i-IIind, , in Jail. 2027-28. 

Complain t.s of the public of City aihout the corruiption in 

certain Departments. 3156-57. 

Condition of Maulana Mufti Kifayat IJllali, President, Jamiyat-ul- 
lIlema-i-Hind, , in Multan Jail. 2027. 

Delay in the disposal of applications of Depressed Classes by the 
Nazul Department . 3155. 

Conspiracy trial. 2895. 

Demand of security from the keeper and printer of the National 
Call, an English Daily, to be started from . 3030. 

Educational administration of the Province. 3068-69. 

Employment of Muslims in the establishment and accounts branches 
in thq Central Telegraph office. New and . 2623. 

Examinations of the University. 2533. 

Oajcetted staff of the Education Depa.rtment ol — . 3027. 

Governing Body of the Ladv Hardinge Medical College, . 

2612. 

Grievances of Muslims against the Income-tax Department, Punjab, 
North-West Frontier and . 1881. 

Hindu and Muslim clerks in the Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
. 2613. 

Introduction of an equitable .system of the move down to by 

rotation of the Army Headquarters clerical establishments. 1973- 
75. 

Introduction of annual confidential reports on the clerks of the 

office of the Chief Auditor Railway Clearing Accounts, . 

2053-54. 

Juma Mosque, 1788, 2072-74. 

Members of the Royal Family in India. 3154. 

Move of the Government of India offices between and Simla. 

2239-40. 

Move of the Superintendent of the Wireless Section of the office of 

the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs between and 

Simla. 2024. 
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DELHI — contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Non-nllotment of a rent-free quarter to a Muslim clerk in the office 
of the Superintendent of Education, . 3068. 

Number and nationality of Professors of the Lady Hardinge Medical 
College, . 2616. 

Percentage of Muslim teachers in the Education Department, 

and in vernacular schools in Ajmer. 3070. 

Performances staged by the V. J. Bharat Theatrical Company of 
Bombay in . 1703-04. 

Provision of proper drainage in Karol Bagh, 2974-75. 

Quincpiennial report of the Superintendent of Education, . 

3070-71. 

Reduction oi thi) percentage of Muslim employees in the office of 
the Chief Auditor, Railway Clearing iLccouiits, . 2054. 

Re-in«tatemont of Mr. Dauiat Ram, Accountant of the Horticultural 
Division, . 3082. 

Removal of a poi-tion of the Government of India Central Publicar 
tion Branch irom Calcutta to . 2025. 

Removal of Lain Jugal KisJiore Khanna from the membership of 
the Municipal Ooiiunittee. 1711. 

Removal of Mr. Jugal Kishore Klianna and Lala Desh Bandhu 

Gupta from the membership of the Municipal Committee. 

1792-93. 

Removal of official President of the Municipal Committee moved 

by two members of the Nationalist Municipal Party. 1794-95. 

Reservation of third and intermediate class compartments from 
Kalka to . 1878-79. 

Reservation of third and intermediate class compartments from 
Kalka to and Kalka to Simla. 1879-80. 

Residence and period of stay in of certain officials of the 

Province. 3157. 

Revenue and expenditure of the Province. 1800. 

Shortage of Avater supply in Old . 2240. 

Shradhanand model hasti for Depressed Classes in Paharganj, • 

3154-55. 

Special pay given to the stenographer of the Superintendent of 
Education, . 3069-70 

Stoppage of public traffic at Jumna Bridge. 3072-73. 

Strike in the Lady Hardinge Medical College, . 2612-13. 

Tenders for the contract of cash work of the Railway Clearing Ac- 
counts Office, . 3156. 

Text Book Committee of the Province. 3028. 

Through reservation of a compartment from Simla to . 1879. 

Total emoluments and the number, etc., of superior grade public 
servants in certain departments in . 1798. 

Training of Indian nurses in the Lady Hardinge Hospital, — ' 
and Lady Reading Hospital, Simlai. 3028-29. 
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DELHI — concld: 

Question re — concld. 

Transfer orders of tlie District Inspector 01' Schools, 3027. 

Translation and the original terms of the agreement signed by the 

Muslims of when the possession of the Juma Masjid was 

given them in 1862. 2028. 

Unsuitable site for quarters at Pahar Ganj, . 2020-21. 

Want of proper accommodation for gazetted Officers in Simla and 
. 1801-02. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Allegations of ill-treatment to indoor patients in the Civil 

Hospital. 2830. 

Alleged injustice to the retrenched Muslims in the Division 

of the North Western Rfiilway. 2474. 

Bad condition of a road near Turkmm Gate, . 3093. 

Retrenchment of Muslims in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, 
. 2724. 

DELHI DIVISION— 

Question re — 

Reduction of the grade of assistant station mtisters on certain junc- 
tion stations in the of the North Western Railway. 3075. 

Transfers of assistant station masters in the' of the North West- 

ern Railway. 3075. 

DEMONSTRATORS— 

Question re Professors and in the Training Institute, Jamalpur. 

2019. 

DEOLI-- 

Question re hunger-strike of the detenus in the Camp Jail. 

2717-22. 

DEPAKTME:\T OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS— 

Question /v titles conferred on the Indian staff of the . 2007. 

DEPARTMENT DF INDUSTRIES AND LABOUK— 

Sec ** Industries and Labour Department 

DEPORTA T ION ( S ) — 

Question re — 

of female convicts to the Andamans. 2153-54. 

— of Mr. Ranbir Singh. 2896-97, 2973-74. 

of political prisoners to tlie Andamans 1975-76. 

DEPOSIT— 

Question re forfeiture of — — money of the Free Press JourndL 
2882. 

DEPRESSED CLASS(ES)— 

Question re — 

Delay in the disposal of applications of by the Nazul Depart- 

ment, Delhi. 3155. 
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DEPRESSED CLASS (ES )—con#d. 

Question re — conid. 

Non-reservation of special seats for the in the Punjab. 1680- 

81. 

Shradhanand model basti for in Paliarganj, Delhi. 3154-55. 

DEPDTATION(S)— 

Question re — 

of non-Muslim Members of the Legislative Assembly to the 

Railway Board to discuss the representation of Muslims in the 
railway services. 2564. 

Officers oi; the United Provinces Civil Service on in the Income- 

tax Department. 1864-65. 

Permanent clerical staff on to the office of the Railw^ay Board. 

2554-55. 

DERAILMENT— 

Question re foreign mails of Lucknow and (^awnpore missing con- 
nection owing to a . 2071-72. 

DBRAJAT-- 
Question re- — 

Noii-faniilv .stations for postal employees in the Division. 2897- 

98. 

Punishments inflicted on the clerical staff by the Superintendent of 

Post Offices, Division. 2898. 

Recruitm(Mit of staif by the Superintendent of Post Offices, 

Division. 2897. 

DeSOUza, dr. F. X.— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of clause 3, 2416 
Question (Sui)j)lementary) re — 

Non-allotment of a seat to Indian Christians in the Central Provinces 
in the Communal Award. 2268. 

Non-reservation of special seats for the Depressed Classes in the 
Punjab. 168Q 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1830-J^i3, 1947, 
2962-64. 

DETENTION -- 
Question re — 

Alleged wrongful and maltreatment by police of certain Congress 

volnnteer.N in 1795-97. 

of packages oi copies of Diwan Chaman LaUs book Coolie '' 

at the Royal Albert Docks, London. 2149. 

DETENU (S)— 

Question re Iiunfrcr-slrike of the in the Deoli Camp Jail. 2717- 

22 . 

DEWANCHAND AND SONS, MESSRS.— 

Question re contracts secured by . Calcutta, from the Indian 

Stores Department 1 860-61 . 
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DHANUSHKODI— 

Statement laid on the table re cost of construction, etc., of the railway 
line between Madura and . 1730-31. 

DHAKAMPAL- 

Question re allegations of maltreatment by , a revolutionary 

suspect, while in police custody in Delhi. 1797-98. 

DICTATOR(S)— 

Question re classification in jail of the of the .1amiat-IJlema-i- 

Hind. 1880. 

DIET— 

Question re use of onions in jail . 1701-02. 

DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT— 

Statement laid on the table re allefir<^d in coanection with the 

filling: up of leave vacancies on the North Western Railway. 
3168-69. 

DILKUSIIA SQUARE— 

Question re burglary in the and Arambagh Square in New Delhi. 

2334-35. 

Statement laid on the table re burglary in the and Arambagh 

Square in New Delhi. 2722. 

DIRECTOR(S)— 

Question re — 

Appointment of a Muslim as Assistant in the Sind and Balu- 

chistan Postal Circle. 3148 

Contemplated appointment of an officer of a Company-managed 
Railway as a of Raiway Board. 1802-03. 

Loans advanced bv certain Insurance Comnanies to their . 

1766-67. 

Retrench in e]d of Ihc post of Assistant of Engineering Branch 

ill t ])0 Indian Storo.s Department. 1860. 

DIRBCTOR-ftENERAL, INDIAN MEDICAli SERVICE— 

Question re — 

Abolition of one or two posts of stenographei's in the office of the 
. 2917-18. 

Appointment of a Muslim stenographer in the office of the . 

2917. 

Appointment of United Provinees candidates in the office of the 
. 1875. 

Low percentage of Muslims in the office of the 2917. 

Paucitv of Mu.slim clerks In the General section of the office of the 
^ 1876. 

Statement laid on the tabic re claims of a Muslim clerk for the post 
of cashier in the office of the 1727. 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL, POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS- - 

Question re — 

Alleged partiality in the allotment of quarters to the assistants 
and clork.s in the office of the . 2334. 
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DIRECTOR-GENERAL, POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS— cowtd. 

Question re — contd. 

Appeals and representations pending decision in the office of the 
. 2085-87. 

C^ommunal representation eases in the office of vhe . *4^332- 

33. 

Filling up of vacancies in the office of the . 2333. 

Location of the wireless branch of the office of the . 2024. 

Move of the Superintendent of the Wireless Section of the office 
of the betM^een Delhi and Simla. 2024. 

Non-appointment of a Muslim Assistant to deal with Assembly 
interpellations in the oflioe o-i* the . 2332. 

Orders issued by the for the confirmation of permanent offi- 

cials in poslis appointed to officiate prior to the 24th September, 
1931. 20.85. 

DISABILITY PENS10NS-- 

8ee Pension (s) 

DISCHARGE (S)— 

Question re — 

of office staff of the Cawnpore Central Station, Bast Indian 

Raihvay. 2247-48. 

Number of petitions received by the Army Department Secre- 
tariat against dismissal, , etc. 1885-86. 

I'rcferential treatment in the of an employee O'! the Currency 

Note Press, Na.sik. 2259. 

Stalement laid on the table re preferential treatment in the of 

an employee of the Currency Note Pre&s, Nasik. 3164. . 

DISCONTENT— 

Question re among the Hindu postal employees against the 

Post Master of Simla. 1862-63. 

DISCRIM INATTON— 

Question re in matters of admission and promotion oiP students 

in the Government High School, Ajmer. 2908. 

DISMISSAL— 

Question re number of petitions received by the Army Department 
Secretariat against , discharge, etc. 1885-86. 

DISPENSARY— 

Question re — 

Allegations against the head compounder in the Civil and Military 
, Simla. 2902 

Employment of IMuslims as compounders in the Civil and Military 
, Simla. 2901. 

Statement laid on the table re free medical attendance and for 

the Secretariat staff at Summer Hill. 3167. 

^ DIVIDBND(S)— 

Question re annual declared by certain Oil Companies. 3146. 
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DIVISION(S)— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
—on the motion to omit clause 5. 3192-93. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

on the motion to circulate. 2320. 

on the motion to consider. 2321. 

on the motion that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 2401. 

on the motion to omit claufee 3. 2431 

on the motion to omit clause 4. 2496-97. 

on the motion to amend Explanation to sub-clause (1) (rf 

clause 4, 2581. 

on the motion that clause 5 stand part of the Bill. 2645. 

on Mr. B. V. Jadhav’s motion to amend clause 13. 2763-64. 

on Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen’s motion to amend clause 13 

of . 2760. 

on the motion to omit clause 16. 2816-17. 

on the motion to amend clause 16 2819. 

on the motion to pass. 3052-53. 

Resolution(s) — 

on the amendment moved by Sir Hari Singh Gour to the 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 3023-24). 

on the motion that the Resolution re Trade Agreement signed 

at Ottawa, as amended, be adopted. 3025-26. 

DIVISIONAL accot;ntant ( S 1— 

See Accountant (s) 

DIVISIONAL, ENGINEER^ 

Question re non-recruitment of Muslim clerks in the office of the 

•, Telegraphs, New Delhi. 2333 

See also “ Engineer (s) 

DIVISIONAL OFFICE— 

Question re employment of two brothers in the , Multan, North 

Western Railway. 1690. 

DIVISIONAL PERSONNEL OFFICER— 

See Personnel Officer ”. 

DIVISIONAL SUPERINTENDENT— 

Question re hours of employment of Electricians, Train Examiners, 

etc., under the , Howrah, on the East. Indian Railway. 

2886. 

DOCK(S)— 

Question re detentions of packages of copies of Diwan Chaman Lai’s 
book “ Coolie ” at the Royal Albert , London 2149. 

DOCITMENT(S)— 

Question re alleged circulation of a secret — r- by a Muhammadan 
Member of Government. 2057. 
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DRAFTSMAN(MEN)— 

Question re — 

Filling up of the posts of in the Agra Circle of the Arohceo- 

logical Department. 1864-55. 

Mechanics, Chargemen, Joumeiymen and ■; appointed in the 

East Indian Railway Workshops at Lillooah and Jamalpore. 
1708. 

DRAINAGE— 

Question re provision of proper in Karol Bagh. Delhi. 2974- 

75. 

DUDHORTA, MR. N ABA KUMAR SINGH— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
Motions to consider and to circulate. 3129-30. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill- 
Consideration of clause 4. 2527, 2572. 

Clause. 2832. 

Question re — 

Application of the new State Railway Leave Rules to the Accounts 
staff. 1765 

Discharge and re-iristatement of certain persons of the East Indian 
Railway Accounts Department 1763. 

Expenses on the Ottawa Delegation. 21C6-67. 

Government of India Bill. 2135-36, 2154-55. 

Government quarterns in New Delhi for the Members of the Central 
Legislature. 2620-21. 

Occu])ation of the Eastern Hostel in New^ Delhi. 2916. 
Power-houses owned by the East Indian Railway. 2136. 
Roei’uitment of qualified clerks as Accountants, etc., in the Railway 
Accounts Department. 1765. 

Recruits to the British Army in India and Burma 3032. 
Retrenchment in the Railway Accounts Department. 1763-64. 
Subjectunatters of investigation by the Tariff Board. 2134-35. 
Resolution rr Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 2964-67. 

“ DUPPERIN 

Question rr |)ro.spects of employment of the ex-*' — cadeta. 
2532-33. 

DUPTRY(IES)— 

Question rc ’ quarters in Nev\^ Delhi. 2619. 

DUMPING— 

Question rr of Ceylon copra nto India. 2064-65. 

DUNN, Mr. C. W.— 

Oath of Office. 1677. 

DUTT, MR. AMAR NATH— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill- 
Motion to consider. 309.9. 
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DUTT, MB. AMAR NATH— con/d. 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
contd. 

Motion to pass. 3194, 3196-99. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to recommit to Select Committee and to circulate. 

2293, 2295. 

Consideration of-^ 

Clause 2. 2361, 2372, 2374-75, 2381-82, 2388, 2393-95, 2399. 
Clause 3. 2419-21, 2438-39, 2443. 

Clause 4. 2488-92, 2521-22, 2524-25, 2572-74, 2583-86 
Clause 5. 2595-96, 2634-36. 

Clause 6. 2647-49. 

Clause 7. 2696-97. 

Clause 8. 2737, 2738-39. 

Clause 13. 2759, 2764-65. 

Clause 16. 2812-13. 

Clause 1. 2824, 2835, 2836-37, 2841. 

Motion to pass 2853, 2854, 2877-80. 

Question re — 

Amounts paid by India and Italy as contributions to the League of 
Nations. 2250. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway level crossing on the Bankura-Taldanga 
Road 2248. 

Commissions appointed by the League of Nations to report on the 
educational problems in India. 2251-52. 

Discliai'ge of office staff of the Cawnpore Central Station, Bast 
Indian Railway. 2247-48. 

Educational Advisor in the office of the High C'ommlssinner for 
Tndia^ London. 2253-54. . 

Facilities offered to Iiulian students in European countries. 2253. 
Monopoly oif the League of Nations Secretariat by the English and 
the French nationals. 2249-50. 

Number of Indians appointed to the League of Nations Secretarit. 
2251. 

Preponderance of English and French nationals in the League of 
Nations Secretariat. 2248-49. 

Status of India in the League of Nations. 2251. 

Study and report on the economic and hygienic ])rol)lems of India 
by the League or Nations 2252-53 
Question (Supplementary) rr — 

Constitution of Orissa as a ficparate Province. 2359. 

Defuiitioii of “ Orthodox Hindu Community 2911. 
Non-allotmeut of a seat to Indian Christians in the Central Pro- 
vinces in the Communal Award. 2269. 

Percentage of Muslims in the Imperial Secretariat Service of the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 3066. 
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DUTT, MB. AMAB NATH— conoid. 

Question (Supplementary) re—eontd. 

Rules for reservation oJ berths from intermediate stations on the 
East Indian Railway. 2919. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1960-61. 

DUTT, MR. G. S.— 

(Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of clause .3. 2420. 

Cause 4. 2480-87, 2512, 2515. 

Oath of Office. 1677. 

DUTrdES}— 

Question re — 

and allowances, etc., of the Librarian of the Archaeological 

Department. 1850-51. 

Import collected on motors, tyres, etc. 1779-80. 

Rotation .of in telegraph offices. 2623. 

E 


EAST AFRICA— 

Que.stion re api)alling condition of immigrants returning from 

and other foreign countries. 2157-62. 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY— 

See “ Railway (s) ”. 

BAST INDIAN RAILWAY HIGH SCHOOL— 

See “ School (s) ”. 

EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY— 

See “ Railway (s) ”. 

EASTERN IIOSTBIj— 

Question »•<: oceUjii'ition of the in New Delhi. 2916. 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS— 

Question re study and report on the and hygienic problems of 

India by the licague of Nations. 2252-53. 

ECONOMY - 
Question re — 

Desirability for effecting in cantonments of the Southern Com- 

mand. 2971. 

and retrenchment in cantonments by the grant of elected 

boards. 2972. 

EDITOB(S)— 

Question re delay in delivering an insured letter sent by one Mr. Sri 
Prakash from the Eabir Choura post office of Benares to Sri 
Hari Shankar Bidyarthi, of Dainik Pratap. 2152. 
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EDUCATION— 


Question re — 

A.ppointment of the stenographer of the Superintendent of , 

Delhi, as an Examiner of the Board of Secondary , Delhi. 

3070. 

Facilities for the of Indian children in Tanganyika. 2274. 

False and counterfeit certificates issued during the time of the 
present Superintendent of , Ajmer-Merwara. 2906-07. 

Non-allotment of a rent-free quarter to a Muslim clerk in the office 
of the Superintendent, of , Delhi. 3068. 

Purchase of a cinema machine and its appliances by the Assistant 
Superintendent of , Ajmer-Merwara. 2904. 

Quinquennial report of the Superintendent of , Delhi. 3070-71. 

Special pay given to the stenographer of the Superintendent of , 

Delhi. 3069-70. 

Statement laid on the table re expenditure on the of the children 

of European, Anglo-Indian and Indian employees of State Rail- 
ways. 2030. 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— 

Question re — 

Complaints against the , Ajmer-Merwara. 2905-06. 

Gazetted staff of the of Delhi. 3027.' 

Percentage of Muslim teachers in the , Delhi and in vernacular 

schools, in Ajmer. 3070. 

EDUCATION, llEALTH AND LANDS, DEPARTMENT OF— 

Question te — 

Paucity of Muslims in the . 3066-68. 

Percentage of Musliin.s in the Imperial Secretariat Service of the 
. 3064-66. 

Titles conferred on the Indian Staff of the . 2007. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION— 

Question re of the Delhi Province. 3068-69. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISER^ 

Question- re in the office of the High C-ommissioner for India, 

London. 2253-54. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE— 

Statement laid on the table re amount spent by the East Indian Rail- 
way on the of European, Anglo-Indian and Indian employees. 


2031. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS— 

Question re Commissions appointed by the League of Nations to report 

on the in India. 2251-52. 

IIGMORE— 


Question re refusal by the Third Presidency Magistrate, — , to 
.TamitiP Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in his Court. 2335-36. 
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ELECTED BOARDS— 

Question re — 

Economy and retrenchment in cantonments by the grant of . 

2972. 

Refusal of an to the Baroda Cantonment. 2972. 

ELECTED BODY— 

Question re feasibility of promoting the Quetta Municipality to an 
. 2164. 

Statement laid on the table re feasibility of promoting the Quetta 

Municipality to an . 2471. 

■ ELECTRIC INSPECTORS— 

Question re vacancies in the grade of Train Examiners, Electricians 

and on the East Indian Railway filled by ex-apprentices of 

the Lillooah Workshop. 2885. 

ELECTRICAL BRANCH— 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Appointment of Mr. Kundan Lai Kapur as Chief Clerk in the 

of the North-Western Railway. 2473. 

Appointment of Muslims in the of the North-Western Railway. 

2031. 

Appointments by communities of clerical and daily-rated staff in the 

of the North-Western Railway. 2473. 

Communal composition of skilled and unskilled: labour retrenched 
from the North Western Railway . 1896. 

BLBCTRICIAN(S)— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Lillooah apprentices as and t^ain examiners. 

2885. 

Hours of employment of , Train Examiners, etc., under the 

Divisional Supterintendent, Howrah, on the Bast Indian Railway. 

2886. 

Vacancies in the grade of Train Examiners, and Electric 

Inspectors on the East Indian Railway filled by ex-apprentices 
of the Lillooah Workshop. 2885. 

EMBEZZLEMENT— 

Question re of money in the Government High School, Ajmer. 

2903-04. 

EMERGENCY CUT— 

See “ Cut”. 

ENGINEER(S)— 

Question re — 

Dear^ of suitable Indian marine holding certificates of 

competency. 2530. 

Indians trained as ground in England. 2676-78. 

School for the training of ground and motor in India. 3079. 

Statement laid on the table re non-recruitment of Muslim clerks in 
the oflSce of the Divisional Telegraphs, New Delhi. 3166-67. 
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ENGINEERING BRANCH— 

Question re retrenchment of the post of Assistant Director of 

in the Indian Stores Department. 1860. 

ENGLAND— 

Question re — 

Constitution of the British Medical Council in . 1989-90. 

Indians trained as ground Engineers in . 2676-78. 

Medical licentiates other than graduates in . 1990. 

ENGLISH MAIL— 

Question re overtime allowance to the Karachi General Post Office 

staff for disposal of work in connection with the inward . 

2616-18. 

See also Mail(s) 

ENGLISH NATIONAL (S)— 

Question re — 

Monopoly of the League of Nations Secretariat by the and the 

French Nationals. 2249-50. 

Preponderance of and French Nationals in the League of 

Nations Secretariat. 2248-49. 

ENHANCEMENT— 

Question re of fee for the registration of telegraphic addresses. 

3030-31. 

ENQUIBY(IBS)— 

Qujestion re representation by legal advisers or railway employees in 
departmental . 2270-71. 

ENTERTAINMENT- 

Question re of a Superintendent of the Indian Stores Departp 

ment by certain firms at Karachi, 1861. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION— 

See ** Examination (s) 

ESTABLISHMENT BRANCH— 

Question re employment of Muslims in the and accounts branch 

in the Central Telegraph Office, New Delhi and Delhi. 2623. 

ESTABLISHMENT SECTIONS— 

Question re dearth of Muslim clerks in the of the Accounts and 

Audit Offices in India, 3150. 

EUROPE- 

Question re facilities offered to Indian students in the countries in 
. 2253. 

EUROPEAN(S)— 

Question re — 

Amenities in and Indian style quarters for the staff of the 

Currency Note Press, Nasik. 2258. 

Assessed rents paid by and Anglo-Indians for their quarters 

at Nasik. 2261. 
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EUROPEAN (S)—contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Preponderance of and Anglo-Indians among the senior sub- 

ordinate officers in the Customs Service. 2018. 

Quarters for staff at Sealdah. 2888. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Amenities in and Indian style quarters for the staff of tlie 

Currency Note Press, Nasik. 316e3-64. 

Amount spent by the East Indian Railway on the educational 
assistance of , Anglo-Indian andj Indian employees. 2031. 

Assessed rents paid by and Anglo-Indians for their quarters 

at Nasik. 3165-66. 

Expenditure on the education of the children of , Anglo-Indian 

and Indian employees of State Railways. 2030. 

EUROPEAN STAFF— 

See Staff 

EXAMINATION ( S ) — 

Question rc— 

in accounts work in the post offices and promotion to the post 

of Head J^nstmasters. 1848-49. 

of the Delhi University. 2533. 

Pilling up of appointments by competitive . 1989. 

Lowest selection grade in the post offices. 1848. 

Marine engineering . 2530. 

Muslim and non-Muslim departmental officials selected for the 
Postal Superintendents^ from the Central Circle. 2562-63. 

Recommendation of the Whitley Commission in regard to the dis- 
charge of railway employees considered medically unfit for one 
class or group at a periodical . 2084. 

Selection of “ Y Cadets by interview and Record Board of the 
Army Entrance . 2346-47. 

Syllabus for the entrance to the Indian Military Academy, 

Dehra Dun. 1992. 

System of medical on the railways. 3074. 

BXAMTNBR(S)— 

Question re appointment of the stenographer of the Superintendent 

of Education, Delhi, as an of the Board of Secondary 

Education, Delhi. 3070. 

EXECUTIVE OFPICER(S)— 

Question re and senior Medical Officers in cantonments paid by 

Government. 2972. 

Statement laid on the table re appointment of a member of the Lahore 
Cantonment Board as the . 2283. 

EXHIBITION(S)— 

Question re sipeech by Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister of Local Self Oov- 

ernment, Bombay, at the All-India Industrial in regard to 

the “ Buy British '' and “ Buy Indian movements. 2151-52. 
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EXPENDING POWER(S)— 

Question re accruing to provinces according to the Report of the 

Financial Relations Committee. 2325. 

EXPENDITURE— 

Question re — 

Detailed. of the Railway Budget. 1995. 

incurred in connection with the Railway Court of Inquiry. 

2255-56. 

on Railway Workshops. 1995. 

Inquiry into the high on the Kangra Valley Railway. 1682-83. 

Revenue and of tlie Delhi Province. 1800. 

Statement laid on the table re~ ~ 

by the East Indian Railway on certain railway schools. 2030. 

on the education of the children of European, Anglo-Indian and 

Indian employees of the State Railways. 2030. 

EXPORT (S)— 

Question re — 

and import of gold from India. 2409. 

Import and of paddy andi rice to and from Calcutta. 2238. 

Ti*ade Agreement at Ottawa in respect of the and import of 

certain articles. 2336-45. 

EXTBNSION(S)— 

Question re officers in the Customs and Income-tax Departments in the 

Bombay Presidency to whom of service were granted. 

2012-13. 

Statement laid on the table re granted to officers in the Govern- 

ment of India Departments. 1729. 

P 


FACTORY ( lES ) - 
Question re— 

British and Canadian aluminium in India. 2076-78. 

British and Canadian in India manufacturing untensils made 

of copper, brass, German silver, etc. 2078. 

Establishment of a for the manufacture of carbon papers and 

typewriter ribbons in Karachi. 2409-10. 

manufacturing hollow glassware situated on the North 

Western Railway. 168»5-86. 

FAMILY(IES)— 

Question re — 

Grievances of British Indian settled in New Zealand. 1695-97. 

Non stations for postal employees in the Derajat Division. 

2897-98. 

PARE(S)— 

Question re reduction in railway to newly married couples. 2540. 

Statement laid on the table re income of State Railways from . 

2567. 


L288LAD 
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FARM(S)— 

Question re p'aucity of Muslims in certain posts in dairy . 1779. 

PAV0UR1T1SM-- 

Question re to East Fiidian Railway employees. 2550. 

PAZAL IIAQ PTRA( IIA, SHAIKH - 

Question re — 

Allegations agaimst the Hindu postal staif of Kashmir. 1870-71. 

Alleged communal bias of the Postal Town Inspector of Simla. 
1868-70. 

Allowances drawn by the superior staif of the Gartok British trade 
agency. 2566. 

Amount charged monthly from the (derks of Delhi Post OflSce 
occupying postal quarters. 2560. 

Appointment of Muslims as head clerks, etc., in th(* office of the 
Post Master General, Lahore. 1771. 

Appointment of United Provinces candidates in the office of the 
Director General, Indian Medical Service. 1875. 

British trade agent, Gartok. 2565. 

Communal coiin)Osit ion of reeruiting officers in the Punjab Postal 
Department. 1865-67. 

Communal compo.sition of the staif of Head (Clerks of the Post 
Master General’s Office, Lahore. 1872-74. 

Communal composition of the slatT of the “ 1) ” Division of the 
Railway .Mail Service. 1871-72. 

Coinmiinal composition of the staff under the Inspector of Post 
Offices, Simla Sub-Division. 1873. 

Conditional retention of clerks in the Imperial Secretariat passing 
the attached office test. 1875. 

Gartok British trade agency. 2565-66. 

Head clerks of the office of the Posfcma.ster General, liahore. 1770-71. 

Hours of attendance in the office of the (’ontroller of Railway 
Accounts. 2559-60. « 

Intention of granting higher pay in officiating arrangements. 1875. 

Orders re reservation of every third vacancy for inadequately 
represented communities in the Postal Department. 1868. 

Paucity of Muslim clerks in the general section of the office of the 
Director General, Indian Medical Service. 1876. 

Paucity of Muslim postal clerks in the office of the Superintendent 
of Post Offices in the Kashmir Division. 1871. 

Percentage of Muslims in the time-scale clerical cadre in the Punjab 
Postal Circle. 1867. 

Position of attached office clerks for appointment in the lower 
division of the Imperial Secretariat. 1874. 

Position of lower division attached office clerks for appointment in 
the third or routine division of the Imperial Secretariat. 1875. 

Promotions from clerks class II to clerks class I in the office of the 
Controller of Railway Accounts. 2559. 
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FAZAL HAQ PIRACHA, SHAIKH— conW. 

Question re — contd. 

Provision of proper drainage in Karol Bagh, Delhi. 2974-75. 

Recruitment of Muslims in the Simla Post OflSce. 1770. 

Retrenchment of Muslims in the Punjab Postal Department. 
1867-68. 

Stoppage of recruitnient of men of the preponderant community in’ 
the Postal Department. 1872. 

Vacancies in the posts of Assistant Post Masters General, Punjab. 
1874. 

PEB(S)— 

Question re enhancement of for the registration of telegraphic 

addresses. 3030-31. 

FEMALE (S)— 

Question re deportation of convicts to the Andamans. 2153-54. 

Statement laid on the table re association of civil disobedience 

prisoners in jail with prostitutes, etc. 2282-83. 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT— 

Question re — 

Appointment of the Chief Superintendent in the . 2560. 

Loss sustained by Government due to the issue of the Notifica- 

tion No. 1319-F., dated the 28th April 1920. 2014. 

FINANCIAL QUESTION— 

Question re action taken on the debate in the Legislative Assembly 
on the Burma . 2558. 

FINANCIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE— 

See ‘‘ Committee (s) 

PIRM(S)— 

Question re applications submitted by Indian and industries 

before the Railway Rates Advisory Committee against various* 
railways charging unfair rates. 2150. 

FIRST AID— 

Question re rendering of to injured passengers on State Railwajrs. 

2327. 

FLOUR MILL(S)— 

Question re protection to Bengal . 2008. 

food^ 

Question re revision of the rates for and aerated water supply 

in trains and on stations. 2009-11. 

FOREST SERVICE— 

Question re — 

Discharge of six Provincial Officers by the Punjab Govern- 

ment on compensation pension. 2055. 

Indian Officers. 2913-14. 
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FOBPEITURB— 

Question re of deposit money of the Free Press Journal. 2882. 

FRANCHISE— 

Question re for Muslim landholders in Bihar and Orissa. 

2235-36. 

FRAUD (S)— 

Statement laid on the table re alleged in the East Indian Rail- 

way High School, Tundla. 2831-32. 

FREE PRESS JOURNAL— 

Question re forfeiture of deposit money of the . 2882. 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT— 

Question re mutual agreement between the Government of India and 

the Portuguese and in regard to the reciprocal transmission 

of Inland postal articles. 2065-66. 

FRENCH NATIONAIj(S)— 

Question re — 

Monopoly of the League of Nations Secretariat by the English and 

: the . 2249-50. 

Preponderance of English and in the League of Nations Sec- 

retariat. 2248-49. 

FRUIT(S)— 

Question re — 

Competition of American with the Kulu Valley . 2973. 

Contractors for the sale of books, sweetmeats, tea and on the 

station platforms of the East Indian Railway " Loop Lines. 
2556-57. 

FUNDAMENTAL RULE— 

Question re interpretation of leave provisions under 81. 2901. 

FURNITURE— 

Question re repairs to the of the Legislative Assembly Building 

at Simla and the Assembly Sector at New Delhi. 2055-56. 

O 


GANDHI, MAHATMA— 

Question re — 

Government's attitude towards anti-untouchability propaganda 

started by . 2246-47. 

Interviews to in jail. 1719-22. 

Lord Sankey’s appeal to . 2403. 

Release of . . 2155-56. 

Stoppage of interviews with in jail. 1985-87. 

GANJAM DISTRICT— 

Question re manufacture of salt at Humma, Sordo and Naupiada in 
the — — . 3061. 
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GARHMUKTESAR— 

Question re — 

Detention of passengers at , East Indian Railway, 1791. 

Inconvenience caused to passengers at on the East Indian 

Railway. 1790. 

GARHWALI(S)— 

Question re — 

Allegations against soldiers at Midnapur. 2272. 

Release of the military prisoners. 3077-78. 

GARTOZ— 

Question re — 

Allowances drawn 1)3* the superior staff of the British trade 

agency. 2566. 

British trade agent . 2565. 

British trade agency. 2565-66. 

GAUD BRAHMIN(S)— 

See “ Brahmin(s) ”. 

GAZETTED ESTABLISHMENT(S)-— 

Question re revision of the scales of pay of the and Non- 

under the Government of India. 2326. 

GAZETTED HOLIDAr(S)— 

Question re attendance of postal officials on Sundays and . 1772. 

GAZETTED OFFICERS— 

See “ Officer (s) 

GAZETTED POSTS— 

See “ Pdst(s) ”. 

GAZETTED STAFF— 

See “ Staff ”. 

GENERAL POST OFFICE- 
See “ Post Office (s) ”. 

GENERAL SECTION— 

Question re paucity of Muslim clerks in the of the office of the 

Director General, Indian Medical Service. 1876. 

GENERAL SERVICE TELEGRAPHIST (S)— 

See “ Telegraphist(s) ”. 

GERMAN SILVER— 

Question re British and Canadian factories in India manufacturing 
utensils made of copper, brass, , etc. 2078. 

GHAZIABAD— 

Question re declaration of a grave at as a protected monummit. 

1791. 

GHUZNAVI, MR. A. H.— 

Question re collieries owned by the State and Company Railways. 
1717-18. 
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GLASS CELLS— 

Question re purchase of and battery jars for the Telegraph and 

other Departments. 1686-87. 

GLASS INDUSTRY— 

Question re report of the Tariff Board on the . 1687. 

GLASSWARE (S)— 

Question re — 

Dumping of hollow and other into India. 1687. 

Factories manufacturing hollow situated on the North-Western 

Railway. 1685-86. 

GOLD— 

Question re — 

Export and import of from India. 2409. 

Unspent sovereigns of Indian pilgrims at the Hedjaz. 1993-94. 

GOODS— 

Question re preference to manufactured in India. 2405-06. 

GORAKHPUR— 

Question re more holidays to daily-rated workmen of and Samasti- 

pur Workshops. 2276. 

GOUR, SIR HARI SINGH— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motion to postpone consideration. 2088, 2089. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to 
circulate. 2195, 2214, 2222, 2223, 2309-14. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 4. 2574-75. 

Clause 7. 2681-82, 2689. 

Clause 14. 2785-88. 

Clause 1. 2825. 

Motion to pass. 2857-63, 2865, 2867-68, 2869-70, 2872. 

Expressions of regret on the death of Sir Ali Imam. 1723-24. 

Point of order raised by as to whether clause 5 of the Bengal 

Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill was 
ultra vires of the Indian Legislature as it propased to take away 
the powers of superintendence conferred by section 107 of the 
Government of India Act on High Courts. 2038-40, 2041. 

Points of order raised by as to (1) whether the Indian Legislature 

has authority to make a judicial order, passed by the District 
Judge, final ; (2) whether it is competent to the Indian Legislature 
to enact a law enabling the executive to confiscate property 
without compensation and preclude the party aggrieved from 
challenging its legality and propriety in a Court of law ; and 
(3) whether it is competent to the Indian Legislature to enact 
a law indemnifying in advance the executive officers and servants 
without reference to tJie legalitj*^ of their acts. 2857-62, 2863, 
2865, 2867-68. 
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QOUR, SIR HARI SINGH— cOM<(e. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Resolutions passed by the executive committee of the All-India 
Mitslira Railway Employees’ As.sociation. 2540-42. 

Sejiaration of Burma from India. 2675. 

Strike on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 2467-68. 
Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1939-45, 1968, 2200, 
29214-27, 2943, 2968. 

GOVERNING BODY— 

Question re of the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi. 2612. 

GOVERNMENT (S)— 

Question re — 

Loss sustained by due to the issue of the Finance Department 

Notification No. 1319-P., dated the 28th April, 1920. 2014. 

Private rebate obtained by on passages booked with th© 

Peninsular and Oriental Company. 2532. 

GOVERNMENT COLLEGE— 

See “ CoUege ”. 

GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOL— 

See “ School (s) ”. 

GOVERNMENT MATERIALS— 

Statement laid on the table re carriage of and railway materials 

by Indian Shipping Companies. 2032, 2033. 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA— 

Question re — 

Cashiers in the Secretariat. 1997. ' 

Certain higher posts in the Secretariat. 1996. 

Certain posts in the Secretariat held by Muslims. 1996. 

House-rent allowance of the inferior staff of the . 2619. 

Memorial of Anjuman Khandaii-i-Jehandar Shah, Benares, to the 
. 3154. 

Mishandling of intermediate and third class passengers by the 

Kalka station staff during the move of the . 1880. 

Move of the offices between Delhi and Simla. 2239-40. 

Mutual agreement between the and the Portuguese and French 

Governments in regard to the reciprocal transmission of inland 
postal articles. 2065-66. 

Number of gazetted posts in the Secretariat held by Muslims. 

1996. 

Preferential treatment in awarding titles to the cashiers of the . 

2007. 

Quarters in New Delhi for the inferior servants of the . 2618. 

Removal of a portion of the , Central Publication Branch from 

Calcutta to Delhi. 2025. 

Revision of the scales of pay of the gazetted and non-gazetted 
establishments under the . 2326. 
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GOVERNMENT OP mDlA—contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Titles conferred on the Indian staff of the and attached ofiSoes. 

1999-2006. 

Total staff in certain offices of the . 1998. 

Vacancies in certain offices of the . 1997. 

Statement laid on the table re extensions granted to officers in the 

Departments. 1729. 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA BILL— 

See Bill(s) 

GOVERNIVTENT OP INDIA PRESS(ES)— 

Question re — 

Allowance for casual absences of the employees of the , New 

Delhi. 2823-24. 

Appointment of members of minority communities in the clerical 

establishment of the , New Delhi. 1777. 

Appointment of Muslims clerks in the , New Delhi. 1776-77. 

Appointment of Muslim peons in the , New Delhi. 1776. 

Clerks in the , New Delhi, shown on the fluctuating staff. 

3058-59. 

Comiiiiinal composition of the clerical establishment of the , 

New Delhi. 1777. 

Medical leave granted to the employees of the , New Delhi. 

1778. 

Payments for interval periods to the employees of the , New 

Delhi. 2324. 

Paynnaits to the industrial employees of the , New Dellii, for 

wo!*king on Sundays and holidays. 2324-2325. 

Resignation of members and office-bearers of the Works Committee, 
, New Delhi. 1776. 

llnderstafced clerical and c()m]>uting branches of the , New Delhi. 

3057-58. 

See also “ Press (es) 

GOVERNMENT ORDER(S)— 

Question re on Mr. K. M. Ilassan’s report. 2052. 

Statement laid on the table re late communication of regarding 

the adjustment of communal inequalities in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department. 2829. 

GOVERNMENT SERVANT(S)— 

Question 7'e joining duly registered labour unions. 2271. 

GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH OPPICE— 

See “ Telegraph Office (s) 

GOVERNOR GENERAL— 

’s assent to Bills. 1726. 

GRADUATE (S)— 

Question re — 

Medical licentiates other than in England. 1990. 
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GRADUATE (S)—confdl. 

Question re — contd, 

Muslim entertained as candidate clerks in the Calcutta General 

Post OfiSce. 2546. 

GRAHAM, SIR LANCELOT— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motion to postpone consideration. 2089. 

Point of ord'er raised during the discussion on the motion that 
clause 5 stand part of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill after 
the motion to omit the clause was discussed and negatived, as 
• to whether it was not desirable to cut short the debate on the 
motion that the clause be omitted, or to treat that motion as a 
purely negative one and disallow it, instead of having a debate 
on the same question twice over. 2643. 

GRAVE— 

Question re declaration of a at Ghaziabad as a protected monu- 

ment. 1791. 

GRAVE YARD (8)— 

Statement laid on the table re private houses built in Muslim in 

Ajmer. 1890-92. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY— 

See “ Railway (s) 

GREAT WAR- 

See War 

GRIEVANCE CS)— 

Question re — 

of British Indian families settled in New Zealand. 1695-97. 

of the railway employees. 1711-13, 

of ticket collectors. 2025. 

Intimidation of em[)loyees. seeking redress of through the 

Bengal and North-Western Rail way men \s Association. 2277-79. 

Removal of about pay and allowances of the travelling ticket 

inspectors and old crcnvmon of the East Indian Railway. 1717. 

GROUND ENGINEERS— 

Question re Indians trained as in England. 2676-78. 

See also “ Engineer (s) 

GUARD(S)— 

Question re — , « i 

jj^rmed for armouries and treasuries of stations of the Eaet 

Indian Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway. 2015. 
Officiating appointments of Indian station masters and assistant 
station masters of the East Indian Railway as . 2553-54. 

QUJRANWALA— 

Question re strictures passed by a Magistrate in the case of Crown 

versus Haveli Ram. 3091. 

GUNJAIj, MR. N. R.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill 
Motion to pass. 3203. 
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GUNJAL, MR. N. B.—confd. 

Crimijjfil Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to recommit to Select Committee and to circulate, 
2111 . 

Motion to circulate. 2222. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 2389, 2395. 

Clause 7. 2706, 2711, 2714, 2715, 2716. 

Clause 8. 2736. 

Clause 9. 2749. 

Clause 16. 2818. 

Motion to pass. 2846, 3221-23. 

Question re - 

Complaints of tlie public of Dellii City about the corruption in 
certain Departments. 3156-57. 

Residence and period of stay in Delhi of certain officials of the Delhi 
Province. 3157. 

GUPTA, LALA DESII BANDHU— 

Question re removal of Mr. Jugal Kishore Khanna and from the 

membership of the Delhi Municipal Committee. 1792i-93. 

H 

HAIG, THE HONOURABLE MR. H. G.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 2033-38. 

Motion to postpone consideration. 2088. 

Motion to circulate. 3106, 3107, 3108. 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 3118, 3119, 3122, 3135-37. 
Motion to omit clause 4. 3142. 

Motion to omit clause 5. 3191-92. 

Motion to pass. 3195, 3204. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 1731. 

Motion to consider. 2090-93. 

Motion to circulate. 2100. 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to 
circulate. 2110, 2116, 2117, 2129, 2132, 2207, 2212, 2213, 2226, 
2227, 2292-93, 2314-19, 

Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 2368-70, 2375, 2385, 2389, 2391, 2394-95, 2398, 2400. 
Clause 3. 2429-30, 2439, 2441, 2442, 2443-44, 2446-47. 

Clause 4. 2495-96, 2501, 2504, 2508, 2509, 2510, 2516, 2517, 
2519, 2522, 2525, 2527, 2568-69, 2579-81, 2587. 

Clause 5. 2596-97, 2601, 2608-10, 2635, 2642-44. 

Clause 6. 2649-50, 2651-54. 
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HAIG, THE HONOURABLE MR. H. G.— conM. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — contd. 

Consideration of — contd. 

Clause 7. 2666, 2697-2700, 2702, 2704, 2705, 2706, 2707, 2708, 
2714-15, 2716. 

Clause 8. 2734-35, 2736, 2747. 

Clause 9. 2749,. 2751, 2753. 

Clause 10. 2755. 

Clause 11. 2756. 

Clause 12. 2756. 

Clause 13. 2757, 2763, 2765, 2769. 

Clause 14. 2791-92. 

Clause 15. 2793. 

Clause 16. 2802, 2813-16, 2818. 

Clause 1. 2825, 2826-27, 2832, 2834-35, 2836, 2837, 2841-42. 
Motion to pass. 2843, 2845, 2855, 3034, 3051-52. 

HAJ BHiL— 

See “ Bi]l(s) ”. 

HAJ COMMITTEE (S)— 

Question re formation of Port . 2242. 

HAMBURG— 

Question re contribution by Indian States towards the pay of the 
Indian Trade Coramis.sioner, . 2007-08. 

HANDCUPP(S)— 

Question re standing given to one Jugra,j in the A.imer Central 

Jail. .1981. 

Statement laid on the table re standing given to one Jugraj in 

the Ajmer Central Jail. 2723. 

HANDLOOM(S)— 

Question re — 

Reservation of seats for weavers in the Legislatures. 2236. 

Reservation of seats for weaving cottage industry in the 

Legislatures. 2237. 

IIARBANS SINGH BRAR, SlRDARr- 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill- 
Consideration of clause 13. 2770. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1959. 
HARCOURT BUTLER HIGH SCHOOL— 

Question re Sir , Simla. 2557. 

HARDWAR— 

Question re house-rent for the staff on the Debra Dun Section 

of the East Indian Railway. 2553. 

HARDWAR-DEHRA DUN SECTION— 

Statement laid on the table re house-rent for the staff on the of 

the East Indian Railway. 2831. 
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HASSAN, MR. K. M.— 

Question re — 

Government order on ’s report. 2052. 

Moderation of ’s r^eport. 1787. 

Railway Board recommendations on ’s report. 1788. 

HAULAGE ALLOWANCE— 

See “ Allowance (s) 

HAVELI RAM— 

Question re strictures passed by a Gujranwala Magistrate in the case 
of (.Vown verms . 3091. 

IIAYMAN-MOHTNDRA— 

Question re — 

Bonus paid by Mr. Hayman to charitable bodies from the income 

of the punching machines. 1704-05. 

Purchase of bag.s for punching machines. 1991. 

Statement laid on the table re purchase of bags for punching 

machines. 2724. 

HAYMAN, MR.— 

Question re — 

Bonus paid by to charitable bodies from the income of the 

Jlaynian-Mohindra punching machines. 1704-05. 

Rotii-emcnt of , Member, Staff Duties, Railway Board. 2923. 

HEAD CLERK— 

See Clerk (s) 

HEAD POSTMASTER— 

See ‘‘ Postmaster(s) 

IIEDJAZ— 

Question rv unsjient gold .sovereigns of Indian pilgrims at the . 

1993-94. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA— 

Question re — 

Educational Adviser in the office of the , London. 2253-54. 

Retrenchment in the office of the . 2243. 

HIGH SCHOOL— 

See “ School (s) 

HIGHER GRADE— 

Question re incomes from assessments and appeals and references 

befoi*e the Assistant Commissioner and Commissioner of Income- 
tax. 2145-49. 

HINDU (S)— 

Question re — 

Allegations against the postal staff of Kashmir. 1870-71. 

Appointment of and Muslims as storemen in the Indian Army 

Ordnance Corps. 1694-95. 
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HINDU (S ) — eonid. 

Question re — contd. 

Appointment of and Sikhs in the Postal Department in the 

North-West Frontier Province. 2898. 

Definition of “ Orthodox Community ”. 2911. 

Discontent among the postal employees against the Post Master 

of Simla. 1862-63. 

Grievances of the postal employees of Simla. 1863-64. 

and Muslim clerks in the Lady Hardinge Medical College, 

Delhi. 2613. 

Retrenchment of clerks by the Chief Accounts Officer, North- 

Western Railway. 1682. 

Separating the from other religionists in respect of their 

meals in jail. 2882-83. 

Statement laid on the table re supersession of Muslims by certain — 
in the Currency Office, Lahore. 2470. 

HINDUSTAN TIMES— 

Statement laid on the table re search by police of a reporter. 

1890. 

HOLIDAY (S)— 

Question re — 

Attendance of postal officials on Sundays and gazetted . 1772. 

More to daily-rated workmen of Gorakhpur and Samastipur 

workshops. 2276. 

Payments to the industrial employees of the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, for working on Sundays and . 2324-25. 

HOME TREASURY— 

Question re rate of interest of investment of balances in the . 

2237. 

HOOGHLY— 

Question re transfer of the offices of the Superintendents of Post 

Offices of and Presidency Divisions from Calcutta to 

Chinsura and Barrackpore, respectively. 3083. 

IIOON, MR. A.— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to 
circulate. 2192, 2214-17. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1842-45. 

HORSE BREEDING— 

Question re in Jhelum Canal Colonies. 2058-59. 

HORTICULTURAL DIVISION— 

Question re re-instatement of Mr. Daulat Ram, Accountant of the > 

Delhi. 3082. 
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HOSIERY— 

Question re protection to the cotton industry. 2404-05. 

H08PITAL(S)— 

Question re traininjr of Indian nurses in the Lady Hardinge 

Delhi, and Lady Reading , Simla. 3028-29. 

Statement laid on the table re allegations of ill-treatment to indoor 
patients in the Delhi Civil . 2830. 

HOSTEL— 

Question re occupation of the Eastern in New Delhi. 2916. 

HOUSE (S)— 

Question re built by Indians in Mecca for the benefit of Indian 

pilgrims. 1992-93. 

Statement laid on the table re private built in Muslim graveyards 

in Ajmer. 1890-92. 

HOUSE-RENT— 

Question re for the staff on the Hardwar-Dehra Dun Section of 

the East Indian Railway. 2553. 

Statement laid on the table re for the staff on the Hardwar- 

Dehra Dun Section of the Bast Indian Railway. 2831. 

HOUSE-RENT ALLOWANCE— 

See Allowanee(s) 

HOWRAH— 

Questioii ra hours of <*mployment of Electricians, Train Examiners, 

etc., under the Divisional Superintendent, , on the East Indian 

Railway. 2886. 

HUDSON, SIR LESLIE— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consid(3r, to re-commit to Select Committee and to 
circulate. 2189-92. 

Quetion re — . . . . ; , , . 

Import duties collected on motors, tyres, etc. 1779-80. 

Position of Life Assurance Companies in regard to rate of tax 
applicable to interest on securities. 3057. 

Utilisation of the petrol tax on the development of Roads. 1780-81. 

HUMMA— 

Question re manufacture of salt at , Sordo and Naupada in the 

Ganjam District. 3061. 

HUNGER-STRIKE— 

Quetion re — 

of detenus in the Deoli Camp Jail. 2717-22. 

of Jain Muni Sri J\lisri Lalji. 2555. 

HYGIENIC PROBLEMS— 

Question rc study and report on the economic and 
the League of Nations. 2252-53. 


of India by 
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IBRAHIM ALI KHAN, LIEUTENANT NAWAB MUHAMMAD— 

Question re abolition of the post of Assistant Secretary, Public Works 
Branch, Department of Industries and Labour. 1850. 


ICE— 

Question re — 

Contractors for selling and soda at different stations and in 

running trains on tlie North Western Railway. 1685. 

Sale of mineral waters, aerated waters, , etc., on the East Indian 

Railway. 2561-62. 

ILL-TREATMENT— 

Statement laid on the table re allegations of to indoor patients in 

the Delhi ("ivil Hospital. 2830. 

IMMIGRANTS— 

Question re appalling condition of returning from Blast Africa 

and other foreign countries. 2157-62. 

IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH— 

Question re subordinate offices under the . 1999. 

IMPERIAL SECRETARIAT— 

See Secretariat 
IMPERIAL SERVICE(S)— 

Question re retrenchment of Indians in the - — . 1716-17. 

IMPORT (S)— 

Question re — 

Export and of gold from India. 2409. 

and export of paddy and rice to and from Calcutta. 2238. 

of copra from Ceylon. ,2064. 

of wheat into India. 2058, 

Trade Agreement at Ottawa in respect of the export and of 

certain articles. 2336-45. 

IMPORT DUTIES— 

Question re — 

collected on motors, tyres, etc. 1779-80. 

Removal or reduction of on foreign wheat. 2155. 

HiO'RISONMBNT— 

Question re of Mr. Aziz Hindi of Amritsar. 1789. 

INCOME (S)— 

Question re — 

Arrangements for the collection of -tax in Calcutta on 

below Rs. 2,000. 1709. 

from higher grade assessments and appeals and references before 

the Assistant Commissioner and Commi.ssioner of Income-tax. 
2145-49. 
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INCOME-TAX— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Assistant Commissioners of in the amalgamated 

cadre of the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province and Delhi. 
1689. 

Appointment of Muslim Assistant Commissioners of in the 

Punjab. 1689. 

Appointment of Muslims in the offices under the Commissioner of 
, Calcutta. 2352. 

Arrangements for the collection of in Calcutta on incomes 

below Rs. 2,000. 1709. 

Incomes from higher grade assessments and appeals and references 

before the Assistant Commissioner and Commissioner of . 

2145-49. 

Introduction of lower grade assessments. 2143-45. 

Recovery of Indian on pensions paid outside India. 2336. 

INCOME-TAX DEPARTMENT— 

Question re — 

(Creation of certain posts of Inspectors in the of the United 

Provinces. 1865. 

Grievances of Muslims against the , Punjab, North-West 

Frontier and Delhi. 1881. 

Inadequate representation of Muslims in the , Punjab. 1687- 

88 . 

Muslims appointed to gazetted ranks in the , Punjab. 1858. 

Officers in the Customs and (s) in the Bombay Presidency to 

whom extensions of service were granted. 2012-13. 

Officers of the United Provinces Civil Service on deputation in the 
. 1864-65. 

Recruitment in the from the retrenched staff. 1865. 

Rent paid for buildings occupied by the , at Lahore. 1859. 

Re-organisation of the in the United Provinces. 2138-42. 

INCOME-TAX OFFJCER(S)— 

Question re — 

Muslim in the Punjab. 1689. 

Muslim percentage of the permanent and Assistant Commis- 

sioners in the Punjab. 1688. 

Retrenchment of a number of in the United Provinces. 2136- 

38. 

Retrenchment of five in the United Provinces. 1864. 

Retrenchment of in the United Provinces. 2138-42. 

INDEBTEDNESS— 

Question re increase of the burden of . 2011-12. 
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INDIA— 

Question re — 

Amounts paid by and Italy as contributions to the League of 

Nations. 2250. 

Commissions appointed by the League of Nations to report on thoi 
educational problems in . 2251-52. 

‘‘ in 1930-31 ”. 2908. 

Relief to in the interest charges of war contribution. 2237. 

Status of in the League of Nations. 2251. 

Study and report on the economic and hygienic problems of by 

the League of Nations. 2252-53. 

INDIAN(S)— 

Question re — 

Amenities in European and style quarters for the staff of the 

Currency Note Press, Nasik. 2258. 

Appreciation of the past work of in Tanganyika. 2272. 

Facilities offered to students in European countries. 2253. 

Hardships of pilgrims to Jeddah. 2028. 

Hiring of conveyance by pilgrims at Mecca. 1993. 

Houses built by in Mecca for the benefit of pilgrims. 

1992-93. 

Assistant Superintendents of Police in the Bombay Presidency. 

2026-27. 

trained as ground engineers in England. 2676-78. 

Inoculation of pilgrims to Mecca.’ 1994. 

Insecurity of lives and property of at Dar-cs-Salaam. 2273-. 

74. 

Number of appointed to the League of Nations Secretariat. 

2251. 

Retrenchment of in the Imperial Services. 1716-17. 

Titles conferred on the staff of the Department of Education. 

Health and Lands. 2007. 

Titles conferred on the staff of the Government of India and 

attached offices. 1999-2001, 2006. 

Unspent gold sovereigns of pilgrims at the Hedjaz. 1993-94. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Amenities in European and style quarters for the staff of the 

Currency Note Press, Nasik. 3163-64. 

Amoimt spent by the Bast Indian Railway on the educational 

assistance of European, Anglo-Indian and employees. 2031. 

Expenditure on the education of the children of European^ Anglo- 

Indian and employees of State Railways. 2030. 

Non-admission of Indians to the Prince of Wales Seamen’s Institute^ 
Bombay. 1729. 

Ii288LAD o 
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INDlz\N ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Hindus and Muslims as storemen in the . 

1694-95. 

Filling up of vacancies since the introduction of the storemen 
scheme in the . 1694. 

Introduction of merit roll for storemen in the . 1694. 

Pay of storemen in the Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 1692-94. 
INDIAN CHRISTIAN(S)— 

See “ Christian(s) ”, 

INDIAN CIVIL SEHVANT(8)— 

Question re cuts in the salaries of the . 2555-56. 

INDIAN EMIGRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “ Bill(s) ”. 

INDIAN FOREST SERVICE— 

Question re Ofiieers. 2913-14. 

INDIAN LEGISLATURE— 

Sec ” Legislature (s) ”. 

INDIAN. MEDICAL COUNCIL BILIj— 

See “ Bill(s) ”. 

INDIAN MEDICAL DEPARTMENT— 

Question re — 

Commissioned Offioers of the . 2244. 

Assistant Surgeons employed on the North Western Railway. 

2346, 2886. 

INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE— 

Question re — 

Abolition of one or two posts of stenographers in the ofBce of the 
Director-General, . 2917-18. 

Appointment of a Muslim stenographer in the oflSce of the Director- 
General, . 2917. 

Appointment of United Provinces candidates in the office of the 
Director-General, . 1875. 

Low percentage of Muslims in the office of the Director-General, 

2917. 

Paucity of Muslim clerks in the general section of the office of the 
Director-General, 1876. 

Statement laid on the table re claims of a Muslim clerk for the post 

of cashier in the office of the Director-General, 1727. 

INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “ Bill(s) 

INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING (SECOND AMENDMENT) BILL— 
See " Bill(s) 
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INDL&N MILITAHT ACADEMY— 

Question re — 

Preference in the selection of “ Y ” cadets of the . 2350. 

Recruitment for the . 2350. 

Syllabus for the entrance examination to the , Dehra Dan. 

1992. 

Waiting of “ Y ” eadets for nomination to the . 2349-50. 

DIDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS MUSLIM UNION— 

Question re .speech delivered by Khan Sahib Malik Karani Din, Tele- 
graph Master, Lahore, in the meeting of the , Lahore. 1971, 

2921. 

INDIAN RAILWAYS (AMENDMENT) ACT— 

See “ Act(s) ”. 

INDIAN SHIPPING COMPANIES— 

See “ Shipping Companies 

INDIAN STATES— 

Question re contribution by towards the pay of the Indian Trade 

Commissioner, Hamburg. 2007-08. 

INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT— 

Question re — 

Character rolls for the non-gazetted clerical staff of the 

1889. 

Contracts secured by Messrs. Dewanchand and Sons, Calcutta, from 
the . 1860-61. 

Entertainment of a Superintendent of the by certain firms at 

Karachi. 1861. 

Further retrenchment in the . 1889. 

Junior officer for the administrative head of the . 1889. 

Loss incurred in the working of the . 1888. 

Number of Muslims and non-Mu.slims employed in the . 1859. 

Orders placed with provincial .iails by the for requirements of 

the Central Government. 2066-67. 

Retrenchment of the post of Assistant Director of Engineering 
Branch in the . 1860. 

Seniority of the clerical staff of the . 1861-62. 

Statement laid on the table re persons holding temporary appointments 

in the and in the office of the Controller of Printing and 

Stationery. 2468. 

INDIAN TARIFF (OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT) AMENDMENT 
BHiL— 

fifee “ Bill(s) 

INDIAN TRADE COMhllSSIONER(S)— 

See " Trade Commissioner (s) 

U88LAD 
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INDIANISATION— 

Question re — 

in the Nasik Presses. 2261. 

recommended by the Lee Commission on the Company-nuuoaged 

Railways. 1677. 

Statement laid on the table re in the Nasik Presses. 3165. 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEE (S)— 

Question re payments to the of the Government of India Presa^ 

New Delhi, for working on Sundays and Holidays. 2324-25. 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION— 

See “ Exhibition(s) 

INDUSTRY(IES)— 

Question re — 

Applications submitted by Indian firms and before the Railway 

Rates Advisory Committee against various railways charging 
unfair rates. 2150. 

Composition of the constituency of “ Commerce, and M ining 

in Bengal. 1679. 

Protection to the cotton hosiery . 2404-05. 

INDUSTRIES AND LABOUR DEPARTMENT— 

Question re abolition of the post of Assistant Secretary, Public Works 
Branch, . 1850. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASE (S)— 

Statement laid on the table re segregation of patients suffering from 
in cantonments. 1892-93. 

INFERIOR STAFF— 

Question re house rent allowance of the of the Government of 

India. 2619. 

INFORMATION— 

Question re leakage of important from the Punjab and North- 

West Frontier Postal Circle Office. 3152. 

INLAND POSTAL ARTICLES— 

Question re mutual agreement between the Government of India and 
the Portuguese and French Governments in regard to the reciprocal 
transmission of . 2065-66. 

INOCULATION— 

Question re of Indian pilgrims to Mecca. 1994. 

msOLVENCT— 

Question re of the employees of the Imperial Secretariat. 8079. 
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INSPBCTOB(S)— 

Question re — 

Abolition' of posts of 'Waiting Boom , Platform , Luggage 

, Water and Lady Ticket Checkers. 2899. 

Alleged communal bias of the Postal Town of Simla. 1868- 

70. 

Apprentice permanent way on the North Western Bailway. 

2062. 

Communal composition of the staff under the of Post OfSces, 

Simla Sub-Division. 1873. 

Communal composition of the Town in the Calcutta General 

Post OfiBce. 2546-47. 

Creation of certain posts of in the Income-tax Department of 

the United Provinces. 1865. 

Filling up of vacancies of , Bailway Mail Service, in the Sind 

and Baluchistan Circle. 2922-23. 

Investigating attached to the office of the Postmaster-General, 

Bombay. 2242-43. 

Non-application of the Bailway Board Memorandum No. 5565 of 

1929, to the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway of stations and 

stores. 2267-68. 

Profits shewn by the Metallurgical and the Calcutta Circle. 

1888. 

Promotion to the posts of Head Postmasters and of Post Offices, 

etc. 1849-50. 

Qualifications for appointment as transportation , commercial, 

on the East Indian Bailway. 2265. 

Beplacing the Appointment Clerk and Town of Post Offices 

of Simla by Muslims. 2920-21. 

Betrenchment of senior accounts by the Chief Accoimts Ofilcer, 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 2267. 

Vacancies in the grade of Train Examiners, Electricians and Electric 

on the East Indian Railway filled by ex-apprentices of the 

Lillooah Workshop. 2885. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Communal composition of the of various branches on the East 

Indian Railway. 1894. 

Pay of telegraph of the amalgamated East Indian and Oudh and 

Bohilkhand Railways. 2284-85. 

Reports of Chief of travelling ticket examiners on the ticket 

checking system. 2831. 

INSPECTOR(S) OP POST OFFICE (S)— 

See “ Post Office (s) ”. 

INSPECTOR OP SCHOOLS— 

■ Question re transfer orders of the District , Delhi. 3027. 
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INSTITUTE (S)— 

Question re — contd. 

Question re Professors and Demonstrators in the Training 

Jamalpur. 2019. 

Statement laid on the table re non-admission of Indians to the Prince 
of Wales Seamen’s , Bombay. 1729. 

INSTITUTION(S)— 

Question re — 

Anglo-Indian authorised to send trained men for appointment 

as General Service Telegraphists. 2331, 

Indian authorised to send trained men for appointment as 

Station Scale Telegraphists. 2332. 

Non-audit of accounts of Government educational in Ajmer- 

Merwara. 2904. 

INSURANCE COMPANY(IES)— 

Question re loans advanced by certain to their Directors. 1768- 

67. 

INSURED LETTER— 

Sue “ Letter (s) ”, 

INTER TRANSFER— 

See ” Transfer(s) ”. 

INTEREST (S)— 

Question re — 

Conversion of loans of high to those of low , 2012. 

Position of Life Assurance Companies in regard to rate of tax 
applicable to on securities. 3057. 

Rate of of investment of balances in the Home Treasiury. 

2237. 

Relief to India in the charges of War Contribution. 2237. 

INTERMEDIATE CLASS— 

Question re — 

Mishandling of and third class passengers by the Ealka Station 

staff during the move of the Government of India. 1880. 

Reservation of third and compartments from Kalka to Delhi. 

1878-79. 

Reservation of third and compartments from Kalka to Delhi and 

Kalka to Simla. 1879-80. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE— 

See ” Committee(s) ”. 

INTERPELLATION(S)— 

Question re non-appointment of a Muslim As.sistant to deal with 

AsMmbly in the ofBce of the Director-General, Posts and 

Telegraphs. 2332. 
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INTEBPRBTATION— 

Question re of leave provisions under Fundamental Rule 81. 

2901. 

INTERVAL— 

Question re payments for periods to the employees of the Govern- 

ment of India Press, New Delhi. 2324. 

INTERVIEW(S)— 

Question re — 

to Mr. Gandhi in jail. 1719-22. 

Selection of “ Y ” cadets by and Record Board of the Army 

Entrance Examination. 2346-47. 

Stoppage of with Mahatma Gandhi in jail. 1985-87. 

INTIMIDATION— 

Question re of employees seeking redress of grievanees through the 

Bengal and North Western Railwaymen's Association. 2277-79. 

INVESTIGATION- 

Question re subject-matters of by the Tariff Board. 2134-35. 

INVESTMENT— 

Question re rate of interest of of balances in the Home Treasury. 

2237. 

IRREGULARITY— 

Question tc alleged in some files of the office of the Controller of 

Stores. 2271. 

IRRIGATION— 

Siatement laid on the table re strength of employees in 

Baluchistan and the communities to which they belong. 1729. 

IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT— 

Statement laid on the table re appointment of retrenched Muslims in 
the , Baluchistan. 1730. 

ISMAIL ALI KIIAN, KUNWAR HAJEE— 

Question re — 

Absence of latrines in third class carriages on the Shahdara- 
Saharanpur Light Railway. 1789-90. 

Allegations against the Hindu postal staff of Kashmir. 1870-71. 

Alleged communal bias of the Postal Town Inspector of Simla. 1868- 

7o; 

Appointment of United Provinces candidates in the office of the 
Director General, Indian Medical Service. 1875. 

Communal composition of recruiting officers in the Punjab Postal 
Department. 1865-67. 

Communal composition of the staff of Head Clerks of the Post Master 
GeneraPs Office, Lahore. 1873-74. 

Communal composition of the staff of the ** D Division of the Rail* 
way Mail Service. 1871-72. 

Communal composition of the staff under the Inspector of Post 
Offices, Simla Sub-Division. 1873. 

Conditional retention of clerks in the Imperial Secretariat passingf 
the Attached Office test. 1875. 
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ISMAIL ALI KHAN, KUNWAE HAJEE— conW. 

Question re — contd. 

Consolidated allowances of Ticket Collectors on the East Indian 
Railway. 1769. 

Declaration of a grave at Ghaziabad as a protected monument. 
1791. 

Detention of passengers at Garhmuktesar, East Indian Railway. 
1791. 

Discharge and re-appointment of some Travelling Ticket Inspectors 
on the East Indian Railway. 1770. 

Erection of a motor shed near Council House, New Delhi. 1768. 

Erection of a rickshaw shed near Assembly Chamber, Simla. 1767. 

Expiry of the contract of the Shahdara-Saharanpur Light Railway. 
1790. 

Free supply of publications of the Provincial Governments to the 
Members of the Central Legislature. 1768-69. 

, Grant of disability pension to «Tamadar Ahmad Bakhsh. 1791-92. 

Ignoring the claims of old Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East 
Indian Railway. 1769. 

Inconvenience caused to passengers at Garhmuktesar on the Bast 
Indian Railway. 1790. 

Intention of granting higher pay in officiating arrangements. 187»5. 

Mivsappropriatioii cases of postal officials in the Punjab Postal Circle. 
3031-32. 

Orders re reservation of every third vacancy for inadequately repre 
sented communities in the Postal Department. 1868. 

Paucity of LIuslim clerks in the grneral section of the oflBcc of tho 
Director General, Indian Medical Service. 1876. 

Paucity of Muslim postal clerks in the office of the Superintendent 
of Post Offices in the Kashmir Division. 1871, 

Percentage of Muslims in the time-scale clerical cadre in the Punjab 
Postal Circle. 1867. 

Position of Attached Office clerks for appointment in the Lower 
Division of the Imperial Secretariat. 1874. 

Position of Lower Division Attached Office clerks for appointment in 
the Third or Routine Division of the Imperial Secretariat. 1875. 

Preferential treatment in the supply of uniforms on the North 
Western Railway. 2916-17. 

Retrenchment of Muslims in the Punjab Postal Department. 1867- 

68 . 

Stoppage of recruitment of men of the preponderent community in 
the Postal Department. 1872. 

Vacancies in the posts of Assistant Post Masters General, Punjab. 
1874. 

Question (Supplementary) re houses built by Indians in Mecca for tho 
benefit of Indian pilgrims. 1992-93. 
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ISMAJL KHAN, HAJI CHAUDHUKY MUHAMMAD— 

Question re — 

Mishandling of intermediate and third class passengers by the Kalka 
station staff during the move of the Government of India. 1880. 

Bemoval of a portion of the Government of India Central Publica* 
tion Branch from Calcutta to Delhi. 2025. 

Beservation of third and intermediate class compartments from 
Kalka to Delhi and Kalka to Simla. 1879-80. 

ITAIjY- 

Question re amounts paid by India and as contributions to the 

League of Nations. 2250. 
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JADHAV, MB. B. V.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
Motions to consider and to circulate. 3127-28. 

Criminal Law Ameii^ent Bill — 

Motions to consider, to re-eommit to Select Committee and to cu> 
culate. 2197, 2199, 2219, 

Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 2364-66, 2390. 

Clause 3. 2414-16, 2420, 2430, 2434-35, 2437, 2441, 244445, 
2447, 2448. 

Clause 4. 2483, 2484, 2501, 2502, 2524, 2571, 2586, 2590. 

Clause 5. 2591-92, 2629, 2630, 

Clause 6. 2646, 2647, 2651, 2652, 2653. 

Clause 7. 2654-56, 2703, 2705, 2707. 

Clause 8. 2726-27, 2737, 2739. 

Clause 9. 2749, 2751. 

Clause 10, 2755. 

Clause 13. 2756-58, 2760-62, 2764, 2768, 2769. 

Clause 14. 2789-90, 

Clause 16. 2800-03, 2804. 

Clause 1. 2836. 

Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill — 
Consideration of clauses. 3209-11, 3218-20. 

Schedule. 3226, 3227, 3230-39. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Price of petrol in India, Bangoon and London. 1785. 

Waiting of “ Y ’’ Cadets for nomination to the Indian Military 
Academy. 2349. 

Besolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1830, 1836-39. 
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JAIL(S)— 

Question re — 

Glassification in of Maulana Ataullah Shah Bokhari of 

Amritsar. 1788. 

Classification in of the dictators of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind. 

1880. 

Classification of Maulana Ahmad Saied, Secretary of the Jamiyat-ul- 
Ulema-i-Hind, Delhi, in . 2027-28. 

Condition of Maulana Mufti Kifjiyat Ullah, President, Jamiyat-ul- 
Ulema-i-Hind, Delhi, in Multan . 2027. 

Denial of facilities to political prisoners in the Ajmer Central . 

1981. 

Fracas between the military police and the warders of the Patna 
Camp . 1713-14. 

Hunger-strike of the detenus in the Deoli Camp . 2717-22. 

Illness of certain political prisoners in . 2881-82. 

Ill-treatment of certain political prisoners in the Ajmer Central 
. 1962. 

Insufficiency of clothes provided for prisoners in the Ajmer Central 
. 1980. 

Interviews to Mr. Gandhi in . 1719-22. 

competition with private enterprise. 2068-70. 

Loss of weight of certain political prisoners in the Ajmer Central 
. 1982. 

Orders placed with provincial by the Indian Stores Depart- 

ment for requirements of the Central Government. 2066-67. 

Procedure for the fixing of produce rates. 206Y-68. 

Remission of one month's sentence to a convict night watchman 

for beating a political prisoner in the Central at Ajmer. 

1981. 

Separating the Hindus from other religionists in respect of their 
meals in . 2882-83. 

Slapping of a lame political prisoner in the Ajmer Central . 

1981-82. 

Standing handcuffs given to one Jugraj in the Ajmer Central 

1981. 

Stoppage of interviews with Mahatma Gandhi in . 1985-87. 

Supply of only one meal to “ C " class political prisoners in the 
Ajmer Central . 1982. 

Use of onions in diet. 1701-02. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Association of female civil disobedience prisoners in with 

prostitutes, etc. 2282-83. 

Denial of facilities to political prisoners in the Ajmer Central — * 
2723. 

Ill-treatment of certain political plrisoners in the Ajmer Central 
. 2723. 
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JAHi ( S ) — CGwW, 

Question re — contd. 

InsufSciency of clothes provided for prisoners in the Ajmer Central 
. 3092-93. 

Loss of weight of certain political prisoners in the Ajmer Central 
. 2723. 

Remission of one month’s sentence to a convict night watchman for 
beating a political prisoner in the Central at Ajmer. 2723. 

Slapping of a lame political prisoner in the Ajmer Central 

2723. 

Standing handcuffs given to one Jugraj in the Ajmer Central . 

2723. 

Supply of only one meal to ‘‘ C class prisoners in the Ajmer 
Central . 2724. 

JAILOR(S)— 

Question re beating of a political prisoner by the of the Ajmer 

Central Jail. 1981, 2723. 

JAMALPUR— 

Question re — 

Apprentices admitted annually in the institution, 2051. 

technical school. 2051. 

Mechanics, chargemen, journeymen and draughtsmen appointed in 
the East Indian Railway Workshops at Lillooah and . 1708. 

Professors and Demonstrators in the Training Institute, 

2919. 

Strengt^i of chargemen at the Workshop. 2019. 

Strength of officers in the Workshop. 2019. 

Students admitted in the technical school at — ^ for training. 
2019-20. 

Training of apprentices for the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of the Indian State Railways at . 2018-19. 

JAMES, MR. P. E.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 3122. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to cir- 
culate. 2112, 2189. 

Motion to pass. 2873. 

Question re appalling condition of immigrants returning from East 
Africa and other foreign countries. 2160. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Canteen contractors’ syndicate at Karachi. 2079, 2080. 

Indians trained as ground engineers in England. 2677. 

Jail competition with private enterprise. 2068i 

Resolution of United Provinces Legislative Council re further 
retrenchment in the Centrally-Managed Departments. 3080-81. 
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JAMES, MB. P. E.— ccmW. 

Question (SiipplementarjO re — conid. 

Retrenchment of a, number of Income-tax Officers in the United 
Provinces. 2137. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1823, 1943, 1952 - 58 | 
2942, 3000-03, 3010. 

JAMI YAT-UL-ULEMA-I-HIND— 

Question re — 

Classification in jail of the dictators of the . 1880. 

Classification of Maulana Ahmad Saied, Secretary of the ^ Delhip 

in Jail. 2027-28. 

Condition of Maulana Mufti Kifayat Ullah, President, , Delhi, 

in Multan Jail. 2027. 

JEDDAH— 

Question re hardships of Indian pilgrims to . 2028. 

JHA, PANDIT RAM KRISHNA— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of clause 8. 2725-26. 

Question re — 

Cost incurred by Government on the haulage, travelling and ather 
allowances for the nominated members of the Legislative Assembly. 
3063-64. 

Negotiations regarding the purchase of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway. 1801. 

Number of appeals to the Privy Council. 2241. 

Protection against temple entry by untouchables. 2410-11. 
Statement regarding the campaign against untouchability issued 
by Mr. M. K. Acharya. 2412. 

JHELUM— 

Question re — 

Horse breeding in Canal Colonies. 2058-59. 

Preponderance of Muslim postal officials at . 1972. 

JOG, MR. S. G.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
Motion to omit clause 5. 3190-91. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of— 

Clause 2. 2361-63, 2392-93. 

Clause 3. 2421-23. 

Clause 4. 2448-52, 2526-27. 

Clause 5. 2630-33. 

Clause 8. 2732-33, 2745-46. 

Clause 13. 2766-67. 

Clause 1, 2833-34. 
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JOG, MB. S. G. — contd. 

Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill-— 
Consideration of clauses. 3207-08. 

Schedule. 3227, 3239-40, 3243. 

Question re — 

Age-limit for ‘‘ Y Cadtets. 2348. 

Appeals and representations pending decision in the ofBce of the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 2085-87. 

Applications for vacancies in the training reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service for India. 2613-15. 

Appointment of Mr. Frederick Jones as an apprentice in printing 
at Nasik. 2887. 

Attendance of postal oflScials on Sundays and Gazetted Holidays. 
1772. 

Calculating machines purchased by the Chief Accounts Officer, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 2256. 

Data for regulating staff requirements of the accounts branches of 
the head record offices of the Railway Mail Service. 1884. 

Delay in the despatch of a newspaper of Berar due to shortage of 
postage stamps in the Post Office. 1771-72. 

Different rules for allotment of Government quarters to clerks at 
Simla and New Delhi. 2535-36. 

Disability pensions to discharged military men. 2889-93. 
Expenditure incurred in connection with the Railway Court of 
Inquiry. 2255-56. 

Functions of Chief Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service. 
2616. • ^ 

Future status o®Berar in the new Constitution. 1772. 

Grant of advanifes to the railway employees from the State Railway 
Provident Fund. 2257. 

Grant of special messing allowance to “ Y ” Cadtets. 2348. 
Governing body of the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi 
2612. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway employees mutual benefit society. 
2254. 

Hindu and Muslim clerks in the Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
Delhi. 2613. 

India in 1930-31 2908. 

Indian Medical Department Assistant Surgeons on the North 
Western Railway. 2886. 

Interviews to Mr. Gandhi in Jail. 1719, 1720. 

Introduction of an equitable system of the move down to Delhi by 
rotation of the Army Headquarters clerical establishments. 
1973-75. 

Investigating inspectors attached to the office of the Postmaster* 
Genreal, Bombay. 2242-43. 
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JOG, MR. S. Q.—contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Issue of dirty currency notes by some Currency and Treasury Offices. 
2326-27. 

Jurisdiction over cart road near the quarters for Assembly Members 
in Simla. 1802. 

Non-allotment of a seat to Indian Christians in the Central Pro- 
vinces in the Communal Award. 2270. 

Number and nationality of Professors of the Lady Hardinge Medical 
College, Delhi. 2616. 

Orders issued by the Director General of Posts andi Telegraphs for 
the confirmation of permanent officials in posts appointed to 
officiate prior to the 24th September, 1931. 2085. 

Periodical transfer of certain postal officials. 1773. 

Policy re grant of pensions to the heirs of sepoys killed in War and 
of Indian sepoys disabled in the Great War. 2611-12. 

Post of the Chief Clerk of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 
1678. 

Posts created in the Security Printing, India, Currency Note Press 
and the Central Stamp Stores in Nasik. 2887. 

Preference in the selection of Y cadets to the Indian Military 
Academy. 2350. 

Provident Fund bonus paid to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Staff. 2257. 

Provident fund scheme for currency employees. 2534-35. 

Quarters for European staff at Sealdah. 2888. 

Racial discrimination in the classification of quarters at Sealdah and 
other places. 2888. 

Railway quarters on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 2887-88. 

Recruitment for the Indian Military Academy. 2350. 

Reduction of the clerical staff of the Railway Rates Advisory Com- 
mittee. 1678. 

Re-instatement of Mr. Daulat Ram, Accountant of the Horticultural 
Division, Delhi. 3082. 

Removal of the office of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
from Calcutta to Vizagapatam. 1678. 

Repairing and tarring of the Maude Road in New Delhi. 2886-87. 

Revision of the scales of pay of the Gazetted and Non-Gazetted 
establishments under the Government of India. 2326. 

Scheme of provident fund for Government employees. 2533-34. 

Selection of “ Y '' Cadets by Interview and Record Board of the 
Army Entrance Examination. 2346-47. 

Standard of taking rest at out-stations for Railway Mail Service 
officials. 1884. 

Strike in the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi. 2612-13. 

Suspension of the recognition of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way Workers’ Union. 2908-09. 
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JOG, MR. S. Q.-^oncld. 

Question re — concld. 

Terms and conditions for voluntary retirement of staff in the 
accounts department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
2256. 

Training of Indian nurses in the Lady Hardinge Hospital, Delhi and 
Lady Reading Hospital, Simla. 3028-29. 

Transfer of the statistical department to the control of the respective 
accounts departments of railways. 2254-55. 

Waiting of ** Y ” Cadets for nomination to the Indian Military 
Academy. 2349-50. 

Want of proper accommodation for Gazetted Officers in Simla and 
Delhi. 1801-02. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Action taken on the debate in the Legislative Assembly on the Burma 
Financial question. 2558. 

Appointment of Indian Trade Commissioners. 2133. 

Appointments of officer supervisors at the Army Headquarters. 
1885. 

British and Canadian aluminium factories in India. 2077. 

Circulation of the proceedings of certain Railway Conferences. 1994. 

Development of legitimate trade union principles and practices 
among the employees of the Bombay, Bardda and Central India 
Railway carriage and wagon shops, Ajmer. 1887-88. 

Government quarters in New Delhi for the Members of the Central 
Legislature. 2620-21. 

Monopoly of the League of Nations Secretariat by the English and 
the French nationals. 2249. 

Move of the Government of India offices between Delhi and Simla. 
2240. 

Nomination of candidates from Assam to the Indian Sandhurst at 
Dehra Dun. 2554. 

Non-recognition by the Government of Ceylon of persons holding 
Indian medical degrees. 1882, 1883. 

Occupation of a first class compartment on the Karachi mail train 
by one Mr. Vishwa Nadhan, a railway employee. 1715. 

Rate-war against the Bengal Burmali Steam Navigation Company. 
1783. 

Re-organisation of the Income-tax Department in the United Pro- 
vinces. 2141. 

Retrenchment in the office of the High Commissioner for India. 2243, 

Retrenchment of a number of Income-tax Officers in the United 
Provinces. 2137. 

Scheme of Provident Fund for Government employees. 2264. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1760-62. 

JOINT STOCK COMPANY (lES)— 

Question re posts sanctioned for the office of the Registrar of 

Bengal, Calcutta. ^351. 
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JONES, MR. FREDERICK— 

Question re appointment of as an apprentice in printing at NasiL 

2887. 

JOURNEYMAN (EN)— 

Question re mechanics, cliargemen, and draughtsmen appointed 

in the East Indian Railway Workshops at Lillooah and Jamalpore* 
1708. 

Statement laid on the table re creation of posts of in the 

mechanical workshop, North Western Railway, Moghalpura* 
2032. 

JUGRAJ— 

Question re standing handcuffs given to one in the Ajmer 

Central Jail. 1981. 

Statement laid on the table re standing handcuffs given to one 

in the Ajmer Central Jail. 2723. 

JDLLUNDUR— 

Question re tenders for stallage of meat market, bakery and dairy 
shops by the Cantonment Board. 2895-96. 

JUMA— 

Question re grant of leave to Muslim employees of the Central Tele- 
graph OflSce, New Delhi, for prayers. 2624. 

JUMA MASJID— 

Question re — 

, Delhi. 1788. 

Translation and the original terms of the agreement signed by the 

Muslims of Delhi when the possession of the was given them 

in 1862. 2028. 

JUMA MOSQUE— 

Question re , Delhi. 2072-74. 

JUMNA BRIDGE— 

Question re stoppage of public traffic at Delhi . 3072-73. 

K 


KABIR CHOURA— 

Question re delay in delivering an insured letter sent by oh6 

Mr. Sri Prakash from the post office of Benares to Sri Hari 

Shankar Bidyarthi, editor of Dainik Pratap, 2152. 

KABULI— 

See ‘‘ Pathan(s) 

KALKA— 

Question re — 

Mishandling of intermediate and third class passengers by the 

station staff during the move of the Government of India. 1880. 

Reservation of third and intermediate class compartments from - — 
to Delhi. 1878-79. 

Reservation of third and intermediate class compartments from 

to Delhi and to Simla. 1879-80. 
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KANGRA— 

. Question re lowering of the status of the Kotla Post Office in the 

District. 2323. 

KANGRA VALLEY RAILWAY— 

See ‘‘ RaUway(s) 

KAPUR, MR. KUNDAN LAIi— 

Statement laid on the table re appointment of as Chief Clerk 

in the electrical branch of the North Western Railway. 2473. 

KARACHI— 

Question re — 

Abolition of the Bombay sea post office. 2616. 

Appointment of a Muslim non-matric. in the Customs. 1988-89. 

Canteen contractors’ syndicate at . 2078-82. 

Entertainment of a Superintendent of the Indian Stores Department 
by certain firms at . 1861. 

Establishment of a factory for the manufacture of carbon papers 
and typewriter ribbons in . 2409-10. 

Occupation of a first class compartment on the mail train by 

one Mr. Vishwa Nadhan, a Railway employee. 1714-15. 

Overtime allowance to the General Post Office Staff for disposal 

of work in connection with the inward English Mail. 2616-18. 

Rates of overtime allowances in the General Post Office. 2618. 

KARAM DIN, KHAN SAHIB MALIK— 

Question re speech delivered by , Telegraph Master, Lahore, in the 

meeting of the Indian Posts and Telegraph Muslim Union, Lahore. 
1971, 2921. 

KAROL BAGH— 

Question re provision of proper drainage in , Delhi. 2974-75. 

KASHMIR^ 

Question re — 

Ahrar prisoners convicted in connection with movement. 1775. 

Allegations against the Hindus postal staff of . 1870-71. 

Communal composition of persons holding selection grade posts 
in and Multan Postal Divisions. 1692. 

Confirmation of certain staff of the Division of the Postal 

Department. 2262-63. 

Inadequate representation of Muslims in the Division of the 

Postal Department. 2263. 

Paucity of Muslim postal clerks in the office of the Superintendent 
of Post Offices in the Division. 1871. 

Release of Ahrar prisoners convicted in connection with the 

agitation. 1789. 

KENYA— 

Question re unification of the Tanganyika Postal and Telegraph De- 
partment with that of and Uganda. 2272-73. 


L288LAD 


R 
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KEROSENE— 

Question re prices of and petrol. 3145. 

KHANNA, LALA JUGAL KISHORE— 

Question re — 

Removal of and Lala Desh Bandhu Gupta from the member- 

ship of the Delhi Municipal Committee. 1792-93. 

Removal of from the membership of the Delhi Municipal Com- 

mittee. 1711. 

KIFAYAT ULLAII, MAULANA MUFTI— 

Question re condition of , President, Jamiyat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind^ 

Delhi, in Multan Jail. 2027. 

KIRPAN(S)— 

Question re — 

Exemption of the wearing of by Sikhs from the operations 

of the Arms Act. 2063. 

Number of Sikhs arrested in the Central Provinces and in the 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for wearing . 2062. 

Resolutions of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, 
Amritsar, protesting against the restrictions placed on the 
possession and carrying of by Sikhs in the provinces out- 

side the Punjab. 2063-64. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Arrests of Sikhs in the Bombay Presidency for wearing . 1727, 

Number of Sikhs arrested in the Central Provinces and in the 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for wearing . 2566. 

KOHAT— 

Question re resumption of bungalows in the cantonments of Peshawar 
and . 2082-83. 

Statement laid on the table re resumption of bungalowi? in the Canton- 
ments of Peshawar and . 2830. 

KOTLA— 

Question re lowering of the status of the Post Office in the Kangra 

District. 2323. 

KRISSNAMACHARIAR, RAJA BAHADUR G.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
Motion to omit clause 5. 3186-87. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of — 

Clause 3. 2416-19. 

Clause 4. 2457-62. 

Clause 7. 2664-68. 

Clause 9. 2751-53. 

Clause 13. 2772-73. 

Clause 16. 2807-09. 

Clause 1. 2826. 

Motion to pass. 2865, 2871-76. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 29d4-d7. 
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KITLU VALLEY— 

Question re competition of American fruits with the fruits. 2978 . 

L 

LABOUR^ 

Statement laid on the table re communal composition of skilled and 

unskilled retrenched from the North Western Railway 

Electrical Branch. 1896. 

LABOUR SPECIAL— 

Question re communal composition of the Constituency called “ 

in each Province. 1679. 

LABOUR UNION(S)— 

Question re Government servants joining duly registered . 2271. 

LADY CLERKS— 

See “ Clerk (.s) ”. 

LADY HARDINGE HOSPITAL— 

Question re training ofi Indian nurses in the — — , Delhi, and Lady 
Reading Hospital. Simla. 3028-29. 

LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE- 

See “ Medical College (s) ”. 

LADY READING HOSPITAL— 

Question re training of Indian nurses in the I/ady Hardinge Hospital, 
Delhi and , Simla. 3028-29. 

LADY TICKET CHECKERS- 

See “ Ticket Checker{s) ”. 

LAHIRI CHAUDHURY, MR. D. K.— 

Criminal Lsav Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to rccomnut to Select Committee and to circu- 
late. 2121, 2129-32, 2294. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 2394, 2395. 

Clause 3. 2435, 2437, 2440-41. 

Clause 4. 2483, 2485. 2486-88. 

Clause 7. 2698. 

Question re — 

Alleged callousaiess of the East Indian Railway authorities. 2327. 

Allowance for casn.al absences of the employees of the Government 
of India Press, New Delhi. 2323-24. 

Exjiending powers accruing to provinces according to the Report 
of the Financial Relations Committee. 2325. 

Issue of dirty currency notes by some Currency and Treasury 
Offices. 2326-27. 

Payments for interval periods to the employees of the Government 
of India Press, New Delhi. 2324. 

Payments to the industrial employees of the Government of Lidia 
Press, New Delhi, for working on Sundays and holidays. 2324- 
25. 

aS 
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LAHIEI CHAUDHURY, MR. D. K.—contd. 
Question re — conid. 


Rendering of fu’st aid to injured passengers on State Railways. 


2327. 


Revision of the scales of pay of the gazetted and non-gazetted estab- 
lisliments under the Govei’nment of India. 2326. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Government order on Mr. K. M. Ilassan^s report. 2052. 

Non-allotment of a seat to Indian Christians in the Central Pro- 
vinces in the (^ommunal Award. 2270. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1936-38, 1968, 
1969-70. 

LAHORE— 

Question re — > . 

Absence of post offices in certain localities in City. 2900. 

Appointment of Muslims as head clerks, etc., in the oflSce of the 
Post Master General, . 1771. 

Communal composition of the staff of head clerks of the Post Master 
Generar.s Offiee, . 187eS-74. 

Head clerks of the office of the Post Master General, . 1770- 

71. 

Meetings held in in connection with the removal of untoujeh- 

aibility. 2974. 

Officiating chances o'f Permanent- Way Inspectors for Muslims in 
Division of the North Western Railway. 1701. 

Paucity of Muslim head clerks in the Circle Office, . 1692. 

Removal of the Muslim Iiead clerk, Staff A, from the Postmaster 
GeneraPs Office, , before completion of his usual term. 1691- 

Rent paid for buildings occupied by the Income-tax Department 
at 1859. 

Speech delivered by Khan Sahib Malik Karam Din, Telegraph 

Master, , in the meeting of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 

Union,. . 1971, 2921. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Appointment of a member of the Cantonment Board as the 

Executive Officer. 2283. 

Discharge of temporarv employees of the Currency Office, ^ . 

2469. 

Meetings held in in. connection with the removal of untouch- 

ability. 3166. 

Muslim staff in the Currency Office, . 2469. 

Supersession of Muslims by certain Hindus in the Currency Office. 

. 2470 . 
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LAL CHAND, HONORARY CAPTAIN RAO BAHADUR CHAU- 
DHURY— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementa.ry) Bill — 

Personal explanation as to what meant when he had inter- 

jected during Mr. S. C. Mitra’s speech in connection with the 
alleged instances of brutality in Bengal. 3195-96. 

Criminal Law Arnendment Bill — 

Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 2363-66, 2379-80, 2389, 2397-98. 

Clause 4. 2579, 2583. 

Clause 7. 2695-96, 2708-09, 2715-16. 

Motion to pass. 2853. 

LALCHAND NAVALRAT, MR.— 

Bengal Suppression of 3'erroriat Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
Motion to omit clause 5. 3182-87. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to recommit to Select Committee and to circu- 
late. 2106-09, 2192, 2299, 2317. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 2378-79, 2382, 2392, 2396, 2398. 

Clause 3. 2433-34, 2436, 2442-43. 

Clause 4. 2511-14, 2516, 2575. 

Clause 5. 2601, 2604-05, 2633-34. 

Clause 6. 2651, 2652, 2653. 

Clause 8. 2728-30, 2740. 

Clause 9. 2750. 

Insertion of a new clause after clause 20 2820-22, 2823. 

Consideration of clause 1. 2834. 

Motion to pass. 3032-34. 

Indian Tai*iff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill — 
Consideration of clauses. 3209. 

Consideration of Schedule. 3230. 

Question re — 

Abolition of the Bombay-Karachi Sea Post Office. 2616. 

Absence of road.s near the peons’ quarters in New Delhi. 2619. 
Allowances to witnesses invited to appear before the Ottawa 
Special Committee of the Legislative Assembly. 2529. 
Appointment of a Musllim non-matric. in the Karachi Customs. 
1988-89. 

British and Canadian aluminiuim facltories in Indian 2076-78. 

British and Canadian factories in India mannfacturlng. utensils 
made of copper, brass, German silver, etc., 2078. 

Canteen contractors’ syndicate at Karachi. 2078-82. 

Constitution of the British Medical Council in England. 1989-90. 
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IiALCHAND NAVALHAT, MK—contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Different rules for allotment of Government quarters to clerks at 
Simla and New Delhi. 2535-36. 

Duftaries* quarters in New Delhi. 2619. 

Establishment of a factory for the manufacture of carbon papers 
and typewriter ribbons in Karachi. 2409-10. 

Filling up of appointments by competitive examination. 1989. 

House rent allowance of the inferior staff of the Government of 
India. 2619. 

Interviews to Mr. Gandhi in Jail. 1720, 1721, 1722. 

Introduction of an equitable ^stem of the move down to Delhi by 
rotation of the Army Headquarters clerical establishments. 
1973-74. 

Medical licentiates other than graduates in England. 1990. 

Medical officers of superior and subordinate grades on the North 
Westeni Railway. 2075. 

Overtime allowance to the Karachi General Post Office staff for 
disi)osal of work in connection with the inward English Mail. 
2616-18. 

Privilege of filing appeals to the Railway Board against the decisions 
of the Agent, North Western Railway. 2074. 

Promotion of Indian Station Masters on the North Western Rail- 
way. 1982-83. 

Provident Fund scheme for currency employees. 2534-35. 

Quarters in New Delhi for the inferior servants of the Government 
of India. 2618. 

Rates of overtime allowances in the Karachi General Post Office. 

2618. 

Recognition of the British Medical Register in the Draft Medical 
Council Bill 2056. 

Recruitment of the clerical establishment of the Office of the 
Director of Contracts. 1983-85. 

Scheme of Provident Fund for Govemment emplovees. 2263-65, 
2533-34. 

Stoppage of interview's witli Mahatma Gandhi in jail. 1985-87. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Advisability of establishins: local boards in British Baluchistan. 
2166. 

Allocation of seats in the Provincial Legislatures appended to the 
Communal Award. 1679. 

Appalling condition of immigrants returning from East Africa and 
other foreign countries. 2162. 

Arrajigements for the collection of income-tax in Calcutta on incomes 
below Rs. 2,000. 1709. 

Contractors for selling ice and soda at different stations and in 
running trains on the North Western Railway. 1685. 
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LALCHAND NAVALRAI, MR.^on^c?. 

Question (Supplementary) re — contd. 

Delay in the disposal of appeals by the Punjab Postal Cirele. 
2539, 2540. 

Deportation of Mr. llanbir Singh. 2896-97. 

Entertainment of a Superintendent of the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment by certain firms at Karaclii. 1861. 

Grievances of British Indian families settled in New Zealand. 
1696, 1697. 

Grievances of the Hindu postal employees against the Post Master 
of Simla. 1864. 

Hunger-strike of the detenus in the Deoli Camp Jail. 2719. 

Indianisation recomnieiijeil by ihe Lee (Jornniisvsion on the (Jompany- 
managtd Railways. IGIV. 

Introduction of lower grade iucome-tax assessments. 2144. 

Jail competition with private enterprise. 2069|. 

Monopoly of the League of Nations Secretariat by the English and 
the French Nationals. 2250. 

Motor competition with railways. 2143. 

Non-allotment of a seat to Indian Christians in the Central Pro- 
vinces in the Communal Award. 2270. 

Non-recognition by the Government of Ceylon of persons holding 

Indian Medical Degrees. 1882, 1883. 

Non-reservation of special seats for the Depressed Classes in the 
Punjab. IGSC). 

Occupation of a firsi class compartment on the Karachi road train 
by one Mr. Vi^fhwa Nadhan, a railway emplayce, 1715. 

Preponderance of Muslim postal officials at Jhelum. 1972 

Price of petrol in India, Rangoon and London. 1786. 

Re-organisation of the Income-tax Department in the United Pro- 
vinces. 2141. 

Resolutions of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak (.•ommittee, 
Amritsar, protesting against the restrictions placed on the posses- 
sion and carrying of kirpans by Sikhs in tiie provinc('s outside 
the Punjab. 2063, 2064. 

Retrenchment in the office of the High Commissioner for India. 
2243. 

Retreiiclmient of five Income-tax Officers in the United Provinces. 
1884. 

Sale of mineral waters, aerated waters, ice, et(N, on the East Indian 
Railway. 2561. 

Separation of Sind from Bombay Presidency. 2353, 2354, 2355, 
2357. 

Speech by Sir RuBtom Vakil, Minister of Local Self-Government, 
Bombay, at the AU-India Industrial Exhibition, in regard to the 
‘‘ Buy British and Buy Indian ” movements. 2151-52. 
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LALCHAND NAVALRAI, MB.— conoid. 

Question (Supplementary) re — concld. 

Terminal tax on passengers going to Bhubaneswar, Sakhigopal and 
Puri. 2346. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1818, 1819-21, 
1933-36, 1898. 

LALJI, JAIN MUl^I SRI MISRI— 

Question re hunger-strike of . 2555. 

LANDED PROPERTY— 

Question rc purchase by a Member of the Railway Board of a in 

Barara on the North Western Railway. 1991. 

LANDHOLDER (S)— 

Question re — 

Franchise for Muslim in Bihar and Orissa. 2235-36. 

Women in Bihar and Orissa. 2236. 

LANGIJAGB(SV- 

Qiiestion re classes for training in oriental in the Siddiqia High 

School, Delhi. 3071-72. 

LATRINE (S)— 

Question re absence of in third class carriages on the Shahdarar 

Saharanpnr Light Railway. 1789-90, 

LEAGUE (S)— 

Question re terms and conditions for the recognition of Buy-Indian 
as lawful associations. 1847. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS— 

Question re — 

Amounts paid by India and Italy as contributions to . 2250. 

Commissions appointed by the to report on the educational 

problems in India. 2251-52. 

Memorial to the Assemlbly of the on behalf of the International 

Committee for India re the political situation in India. 2149. 

MoiiorK)ly of the Secretariat by the English and the Frencsh 

Nationals. 2249-50. 

Number of Indians appointed to the Secretariat. 2251. 

Preimnderance of English and French Nationals in the Sec^ 

retariat. 2248-49. 

Status of India in the . 2251. 

Study and report on the economic and hygienic problems of India 
by the . 2252-53. 

LEAKAGE— 

Question re of important information from the Punjab and 

North-West Frontier Postal Circle Office. 3152. 
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LEAVE— 

Question re — 

Compulsory for signallers on the Bengal and North Western 

Railway. 2276. 

Grant of — - to Muslim employees of the Central Telegraph Office, 
New Delhi, for Junta prayen^ 2624. 

Medical granted to the employees of the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 1778. 

LEAVE PR()VISION(S)— 

Question re interpretation of under Fundamental Rule 81. 

2901. 

LEAVE RESERVE— 

Question re confirmation of clerks in the Post Offices. 1850. 

LEAVE RULE (8)— 

Question re — 

Application of the new State Railway to the Accounts staff. 

1765. 

New for subordinate staff of the Bengal and North Western 

Railway. 2276-77. 

LEAVE VAOANCY(IES)— 

See ** Vacancy (ies) 

LEE COMMISSION- 

Question re Indianisation recommended by the on the Company- 

managed Railways. 1677. 

LEE CONCtiSSION(S)— 

Question re payments for passages to members of the various services 
under the . 2581 -S2. 

LEGAL ADVISEE (S;— 

Question re representation by of railway employees in depart- 

mental enquiries. 2270-71. 

LEGAL PRACTITIONER(S)— 

Question rc unqualified persons appearing for litigants as in 

Ajmer-Merwara. 2905. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY— 

Question re — 

Action taken on the debate in the on the Burma Financial 

question. 2558. 

Allowances to witnesses invited to appear before the Ottawa Special 
Committee of the . 2529. 

Cost incurred by Government on the haulage, travelling and other 
allowances for the Nominated Members of the . 3063-64. 

Decision on the Ottawa Agreements by the vote of the Non-Official 
Members of the . 2153. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSBMBLY-^on#d. 

Question re — contd. 

Deputation of non-Muslim Membexs of the to the Railway 

Board to discuss the representation of Muslims in the Railway 
services. 2564. 

Erection of a rickshaw shed near — — Chamber, Simla. 1767. 

Jurisdiction over Cart Road near the quarters for Members 

in Simla. 1802. 

Non-appointment of a Muslim Assistant to deal with interpel- 

lations in the office of the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 
2332. 

Repairs to the furniture of the Building at Simla and the 

Sector at New Delhi. 2055-56. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL(S)— 

Question re — 

Absence of statutory majority for Muslims in the Punjab and the 
Bengal . 2233. 

Reduction of the majority community to minority or equality in 
the Provincial . 2233-34. 

Resolution ot! the United Provinces re further retrenchment 

in the Centrally-managed Departments. 3080-81. 

LEGISLATURE (S) — 

Question re — 

Allocation of seats in the provincial appended to the Con.munal 

Award. 1679. 

Free supply of publications of the Provincial Governments to the 
Members of the Central \. 1768-69. 

Government quarters in New Delhi for the members of the Central 
. 2620-21. 

Reseiwation of seats for handloom weavers in the . 2236. 

Reservation of seats for handloom weaving cottage industry in the 
. 2237. 

Resolution of the Indian . 2017-18. 

Voters’ list for the constituencies of the Central and Provincial 
. 2015. 

LETTER(S)— 

Question re — 

Carrying of and parcels at cheaper rates by private agencieii 

in the Bombay Presidency. 2028-29. 

Delay in delivering an insured sent by one Mr. Sri Prakash 

from the Kabir Choura Post Office of Benares to Sri Hari 
Shankar Bidyarthi, editor of Da/inik Pratap. 2152. 

from a group of Scottish Missionaries to the Scottish Members 

of the Parliament in regard to the Ordinances. 2152. 

Statement laid on the table ,re delay in delivering an insured 

sent by one Mr. Sri Prakash from the Kabir Choura Post Office 
of Benares to Sti Hari Shankar Bidyarthi, editor Of Dainik 
Praia/p. 3093. 
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IjBVBL crossing— 

Queistion re Bengal Nagpur Railway on the Bankura-Taldanga 

Road. 2248. 

LIBRARIAN(S)— 

Question re duties and allowances, etc., of the of the ArehaBologi- 

cal Department. 1850-51. 

lilBRARY(IES)— 

Question re purchase of publications for the of the Archaeological 

Department. 1851-54. 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY(IES)— 

Question re position of in regard to rate of tax applicable to 

interest on securities. 3057. 

LILLOOAH-- 

Question re — 

Appointment of apprentices in the Production Department of the 
Workshops. 1707. 

Appointment of apprentices of the Workshops. 1706. 

Appointment of aic-apprentices of the Workshop. 2885. 

Appointment of apprentices as electricians and train examiners, 

2885. 

Appointment of cic-apprentices as ward keepers, etc., on the 

East Indian Railway. 1706. 

Appointment of mechanical apprentices of East Indian Railway 
Workshop at in other departments. 2885-86. 

Communal percentage of ea;-apprentices appointed in the East 
Indian Railway Workshop at . 2025|. 

Mechanical apprentices in the Production Department of the 

Workshops. 1708. 

Mechanics, chargemen, journeymen and draughtsmen appointed in 

the East Indian Railway Workshops at and Jamalpur. 

1708. 

Rt'icial discrimination in the appointment of apprentices in the 

Workshops. 1707, 1708. 

Vacancies in the grade of Train Examiners, Electricians and Electric 
Inspectors on the East Indian Railway filled by ea;-apprentices 
of the Workshoj». 2885. 

Waiting list of mechanical apprentices trained at the East Indian 
Railway Workshop. . 1707. 

LITIGANT (S)~ 

Question re un(|ualified persona appearing for as legal practi- 

tioners in Ajmer-Merwara. 2905. 

LOAN(S)— 

Question re — 

Amount raised by and sale of treasury bills. 2547. 

Conversion of of high interest to those of low interest. 2012. 

. advanced by certain Insurance Companies to their Directors, 

1766-67. 
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LOCAL BOARD(S)— 

Qniestion re advisability of establishing in British Baluchi^taiL 

2166. 

I.OCAL PEOPLE— 

Question re— 

Adequate representation of in the various Government De- 

partments of Baluchistan,. 2164. 

Appointment of in the staff of the Quetta Municipality. 2164. 

Nomination of to the Cantonment Board, Quetta. 2165. 

LOCAL SELP-GOVEBNMENT— 

Question re speech by Sir Rustem Vakil, Minister of , Bombay, 

at the All-India Industrial Exhibition, in regard to the Buy 
British and '' Buy Indian ’’ movements. 2151-52. 

LONDON— 

Question re — 

Detentions of packages of copies of Diwan Chaman Lai’s book 
Coolie ” at the Royal Albert Docks, . 2149. 

Educational Adviser in the office of the High Commissioner for 
India, . 2253-54. 

Price of petrol in India, Rangoon and . 1783-86. 

LOOP LINE(S)— 

Question re — 

Contractors for the sale of boolcs, sweetmeats, tea and fruits on the 
station platforms of the Bast Indian Railway . 2556-57. 

Di.scontinuance of Railway Mail Service system on the East Indian 
Railway trains. 2556. 

Running of a through train via . 2152-53. 

LOSS(ES) — 

Question re — 

incurred in the working of the Indian Stores Department. 

1888. 

sustained by Government due to the issue of the Finance De- 
partment Notification No. 1319-P., dated the 28th April 1920. 
2014. 

LOWER DIVISION— 

Question re — 

Position of Attached Office clerks for appointment in the of 

the Imperial Secretariat. 1874. 

Position of Attached Office clerks for appointment in the third 

or routine division of the Imperial Secretariat. 1875. 

LOWER GRADE— 

Question re introduction of — — income-tax assessments. 2143-45. 

LOWEST SELECTION GRADE— 

Question re promotion of qualified junior officials to the in the 

Postal Department. 2408-09. 
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LUCKNOW— 

Question re — 

Foreign mails of and Cawnpore missing connection owing to a 

derailment. 2071-72. 

Re-introduction of a thi'ough carriage between and Bombay. 

2070-71. 

Saving effected -by the discontinuance of the through bogie from 

and Cawnpore to Bombay and vice versa. 2325-26. 

Statement laid on the table re alleged rude behaviour of the Pre- 
sident, Cantonment Board, . 2471. 

LUGGAGE TNSPECEOR(S)— 

Question re abolition of posts of Waiting Room Inspectors, Platform 

Inspectors, , Water Inspectors and Ijady Ticket Checkers. 

2899. 


M 


MACHINE (S)— 

Question re — 

Oalculatuig purchased by the Chief Accounts Officer, Gi’eat 

Indian Peninsula Railway. 2256. 

Purchase of a cinema and its appliances by the Assistant 

Superintendent of Education, Ajmer-Merwara. 2904. 

MACQUEEN, MR P.— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of clause 16. 2803-07. 

MADRAS— 

Question re scats allotted to Muslims in under the Communal 

Award. 2234. 

MADRAS AND SOUTHERN MAHRATTA RAILWAY— 

See “ Railway (s) 

MADURA- 

Statement laid on the table re cost of construction, etc., of the railway 
line between and Dhanushkodi. 1730-31. 

MAGISTERIAL COURT— 

See “ Court (s) 

MAGISTRATE (S)— 

Question re — 

Refusal by the Third Presidency , Egmore, to examine 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in his Court. 2335-36. 

Strictui*es passed by a Gujranwala in the case of Crown versus 

Haveli Ram. 3091. 
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MAIL(S)— 

Question re — 

Foreign of Lucknow and Cawnpore missing connection owing to 

a derailment. 2071-72. 

Overtime allowance for sorting of English in the General Post 

Office, Calcutta. 3084. 

Overtime allowance to the K!araiehi General Post Office staff for 

disposal of work in conn'ecion with the inward English . 

2616-18. 

5IA1L TRAIN(S)— 

Question re occupation of a first class compartment on the Karachi 

by one Mr. Vishwa Nadhan, a railway employee. 1714-15. 

MAJORITY— 

Question re — 

Absence of statutory for Muslims in the Punjab and the 

Bengal Legislative Councils. 2233. 

Reduction of the community to minority or equality in the 

Provincial Legislative Council. 2233-34. 

MALABAR^ 

Statement laid on the table re Moplahs convicted during the — — 
Rebellion in 1921. 1727. 

MALARIAL STATION(S)— 

Question re rules for the posting of railway employees to and 

other sickly stations. 2084. 

MALTREATMENT— 

Question re — 

Allegations of by Dharampal, a revolutionary suspect, while 

in police custody in Delhi. 1797-98. 

AUeged wrongful detei.tion and by police of certain Congress 

volunteers in Delhi. 1795-97. 

MARINE ENGINEER(S)— 

Question re dearth of suitable Indian holding certificates of com- 

petency. 2530. 

MARINE ENGINEERING— 

Question re examination. 2530. 

MASTEB(S)— 

’ Security Printing, India, 

Stat^3.eiit laid on tho table re allesrations afirainst the 
Printing, India, Naaik. 3164, 


Security^ 
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MASWOOD AHMAD, MR. M.— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to cir- 
culate. 2220. 

Consideration of clause 3. 2414. 

Question re — 

Absence of statutory majority for Muslims in the Punjab and the 
Bengal Legislative Councils. 2233. 

Accrual of sterling pensions. 2014. 

Action taken on the recommendation of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee. 2008. 

Ahrar prisoners convicted in connection with Kashmir Movement. 
1775. 

Amount spent on notices and advertisements published in news- 
papers. 2008-09. 

Appointment of a Muslim as Superintendent of the office of the 
Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 
3150-51. 

Appointment of a Muslim to scrutinise the communal composition 
statements of various departments. 3064. 

Appointment of a Muslim waterman for the Muslim staff in the 
office of the Chief Auditor, Railway Clearing Accounts, Delhi. 
2052-53. 

Appointment of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in the 
amalgamated cadre of the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province 
and Delhi. 1689. 

Appointment of members of different communities as Superinten- 
dents of Post Offices and their head clerks in the Punjab Postal 
Circle. 3151-52. 

Appointment of members pf minority communities in the clerical 
establishment of the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 
1777. 

Appointment of Muslim Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in 
the Punjab. 1689. 

Appointment of Muslim clerks in the Government of India Pres^ 
New Delhi. 1776-77. 

Appointment of Muslim peons in the Government of India Press, 
New Delhi. 1776. 

Appointment of Muslims as h^ad clerks in the office of the Postmaster 
General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 3151. 

Appointment of the stenographer of the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Delhi, as an Examiner of the Board of Secondary Education, 
Delhi. 3070. 

Apprentices admitted annually in the Jamalpur institution. 2051. 

Armed guwds for armouries and treasuries of stations of the East 
Indian Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway. 2015. 

Bonus paid by Mr. flayman to charitable bodies from the income of 
the Hayman-Mohindra Punching Machines. 1704-05. 
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Question re — contd. 

Burglary in the Dilkusha and Arambagh Squares in New Delhi. 
2334-36. 

Classes for training in oriental languages in the Siddiqia High 
School, Delhi. 3071-721 

Classification in jail of Maulana Ataullah Shah Bokhari of Amritsar. 
1788. 

Classification in jail of the dictators of the Jamiat Ulema-i-Iiiud. 
1880. 

Clerks and Assistant Professors of the Government College, Ajmer. 
3072. 

Communal composition of certain cadres in the offices of the Post- 
masters General, Punjab and North-West Frontier and Bengal 
and Assam Circles. 2542-43. 

Communal composition of certain staff of the General Post Office, 
Government Telegraph Office and Railway Mail Service, Cawnpore. 
2922. 

Communal composition of record and sub-record clerks at Phulera. 
2563. 

Communal composition of the approved candidates for clerical 
cadre in certain post offices and postal circles. 2544-45. 
Communal composition of the clerical ‘establishment of the Govern- 
ment of India Press, New Delhi. 1777. 

Communal composition of the Superintendents of Post Offices in 
the United Provinces, Postal Circle. 2406. 

Communal composition of the town inspectors in the Calcutta General 
Post Office. 2546-47. 

Contribution by Indian States towards the pay of the Indian Trade 
Commissioner, Hamburg. 2007-08. 

Conversion of loans of high interest to those of low interest. 2012. 
Decrease in the number of Muslim Superintendents of Post Offices 
in the United Provinces, Postal Circle. 2407. 

Delay in the disposal of appeals by the Punjab Postal Circle. 
2538-40. 

Deputation of non-Muslim Members of the Legislative Assembly 

to the Railway Board to discuss the representation of Muslims 
in the railway services. 2564. 

Educational administration of the Delhi Province. 3068-69. 

Export and import of gold from India. 2409. 

Filling up of vacancies of Inspectors, Railway Mail Service, in the 
Sind and Baluchisan Circle. 2022-23. 

Franchise for Muslim landholders in Bihar and Orissa. 2235-36. 
Government advertisements for publication in newspapers. 2008. 
Government order on Mr. K. M. Hassan’s report. 2052. 

Import and export of paddy and rice to and from Calcutta. 2238. 
Imprisonment of Mr. Aziz Hindi of Amritsar. 1789. 
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Question re — contd. 

Inadequate representation of Muslims in the Income-tax Depart- 
ment, Punjab. 1687-88. 

Increase of the burden of indebtedness. 2011-12. 

Installation of water meters in Government quarters in New 
Delhi. 2241. ' 

Interviews to Mr. Gandhi in Jail. 1721, 1722. 

Introduction of annual confidential reports on the clerks of the office 
of the Chief Auditor, Railway Clearing Accounts, Delhi. 2053-54. 
Jama Masjid, Delhi. 1788, 2072-74. 

Jamalpur technical school. 2051. 

Leakage of important information from the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Postal Circle Office. 3152. 

List of names suggested for the Third Round Table Conference to 
His Majesty’s Government. 2037. 

Majesty’s Government. 2017. 

Loss sustained by Government due to the issue of the Finance De- 
partment Notification No. 3319-F., dated the 28th April, 1920. 
2014. 

Lowering of the postal rates. 2013-14. 

Medical leave granted to the employees of 'the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi. 1778. 

Members of the Delhi Royal Family in India. 3154. 

Memorial of Anjuman Khandan-i-Jehandar Shah, Benares, to the 
Government of India. 3154. 

Migration of some residents of the Alwar State to British India. 

1773- 74. 

Misappropriation cases of postal oflScials in the Punjab Postal Circle. 
3031-32. 

Mosques and temples in possession of Government. 1774. 
Mosques under the control of the Government. 1788. 

Move of the Government of India offices between Delhi and Simla. 
2239-40. 

Muslim and non-Muslim departmental officials selected for the Postal 
Superintendents’ examination from the Central Circle. 2562-63. 
Muslim clerks in the Calcutta General Post Office. 2545-46. 
Muslim graduates entertained as candidate clerks in the Calcutta 
Generid Post Office. 2546. 

Muslim Income-tax Officers in the Punjab. 1689. 

Muslim percentage of the permanent Income-tax Officers and 
Assistant Commissioners in the Punjab. 1688. 

Non-allotment of a rent-free quarter to a Muslim clerk in the offico 
of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 3068. 
Non-appointment of Muslims in the Cawnpore General Post Office 
and Government Telegraph Office. 2921-22!. 

Number of Muslims arrested and imprisoned under the Ordinances. 

1774- 76. 
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Quegtion re — contd. 

Number of Superintendents and Assistant Postmasters General in 
the Central Circle. 2562. 

Officers in the Customs and Income-tax Departments in the Bombay 
Presidency to whom extensions of Service were granted. 2012-13. 
Orderly peons of the Superintendents of Post Offices in the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Postal Circle. 3152. 

Parcel clerks on the North-Western Railway. 1775, 

Paucity of Muslims in certain posts in dairy farms. 1779. 

Paucity of Muslims in the Department of Education, Health and 
Tjands. 3066-68. 

Paucity of Muslims in the superior telegraphs engineering branch, 
2529. 

Payments made to tlie British India Steam Navigation Company 
and other British shipping companies. 2016-17. 

Percentage of Muslim teachers in tlie Education Department, Delhi 
and in Vernacular Schools in Ajmer. 3070. 

Percentage of Muslims in the Imperial Secretariat Service of the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 3064-65. 

Pledges given to Muslims. 2234. 

Position of Muslims in the Constitutional Reforms. 2231-32. 

Posts carrying special pay in the Imperial Secretariat proper held by 
Muslims. 3064. 

Preponderance of Europeans and Anglo-Indians among the senior 
subordinate officers in the Customs Service. 2018. 

Preponderance of non-Muslims in the Multan Postal Division. 2563. 
Present situation in South Africa. 2557. 

Professors and Demonstrators in the Training Institute, Jamalpur. 
7019. 

Promotion of Muslims to class “ D of parcel clerks on the 
North-Western Railway. 1776. 

Promotion of qualified junior officials to the low'est selection grade 
in the Postal Department. 2408-09. 

Promotions in the offices of the Postmasters General. 2543. 
Protection to Bengal flour mills. 2008. 

Quinquennial Report of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 
3070-71. 

Railway Mail Service Divisions in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Postal Circle. 3152. 

Rate of interest on investment of balances in the Home Treasury. 
2237. 

Recognition of the British Medical Register in the draft Medical 
Council Bill. 2056. 

Recommendations of the Tribal Control and Defence Committee. 
2237-38. 

Recovery of Indian income-tax on pensions paid outside India. 
2336. 
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MASWOOD AHMAD, MR. 

QiiestioT) re — contd. 

Recruitment of the provincial people to the Indian Ser^dce in the 
Public Works Department. 2^1. 

Reduced scales of salaries and allowances for the future entrants 
to Superior Civil and Aimiy Services. 2016. 

Reduction in railway farCvS to newly married couples. 2540. 

Reduction of the majority community to minority or equality in 
the Provincial Legislative Council. 2283-34. 

Reduction of the percentage of Muslim employees in the office of 
the Chief Auditor, Railway Clearing Accounts, Delhi. 2054. 

Release of Ahrar prisoners convicted in connection with the 
Kashmir agitation. 1789. 

lielief to India in the interest charges of war contribution. 2237. 

R^eplacement of Muslims clerks by lady clerks in the Quartcrmaster- 
GeneraPs Branch. 1778-79. 

Replacing the Appointment Clerk and Town Inspectors of Post 
Offices of Simla by Muslims. 2920-21. 

Representation of Muslim officers in the offices of the Postmaster 
General. 2407-08. 

Reservation of seats for haiidioom Aveavers in the Legislatures. 2236. 

Reservation of seats for handloom weaving cottage industry in the 
Legislatures. 2237. 

Reserve clerks in the Calcutta General Post Office. 2547. 

Resignation of members and office-bearers of the Works Committee, 
Government of India Press, New Delhi. 1776. 

Resolutions of the Indian Legislature. 2017-18. 

Resolutions passed by the different postal unions in India. 2536-38. 

Resolutions passed by the Executive Committee of the All India 
Muslim Railway Employees' Association. 2540-42. 

Retirement of Mr. Hayman, Member, Staff Duties, Railway Board. 
2923. 

Retrenchment in the Punjab Postal Circle. 3153-54. 

Retrenchment of postal officials in Simla. 2920. 

Revision of the rates for food and aerated water supply in trains 
and on stations. 2009-11. 

Sale of mineral w^aters, aerated waters, ice, etc., on the East Indian 
Railway. 2561-62. 

fc^chemc of inter-branch transfers prepared under the instructions 
of the Raihvay Board. 2542. 

Seats allotted to Muslims in Bihar and Orissa under the (.ommunal 
Aw^ard. 2335. 

Seats allotted to Muslims in Madras under the Communal Award. 
2234. 

Steats allotted to non-Mudims in I he North-West Frontier Province 
under the Communal Award. 2234. 
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Question re — eoncld. 

Shortage of water supply in Old Delhi. 2240. 

Special pay given to the stenographer of the Superintendent of 
Education, DeDii. 3069-70. 

Speech delivered by Khan Sahib Malik Karam Din, Telegraph 
Master, Lahore, in the meeting of the Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Muslim Union, Laliore. 2921. 

Standing Central Advisory Committee on Agriculture. 2239. 
Strength of chargemen at the Jamalpur Workshop. 2019. 

Strength of officers in the Jamalpur Workshop. 2019. 

Strike on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 2463-68. 
Students admitted in the technical school at Jamalpur for training. 
2019-20. 

Tenure of office of the President. Railway Advisory Committee. 
1705. 

Trade Agreement at Ottawa in respect of the export and import of 
certain articles. 2336-45. 

Training of apprentices for the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of the Indian State Railways at Jamalpur. 2018-19. 

Transfer of postal officials after a tenure of three years. 2563. 
Transfer of tli’e clerks of the office of the Superintendents of Post 
Offices. 2564. 

Voters^ list for the c<»nstituencies of the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures. 2015. 

Women landholders in Bihar and Orissa. 2236. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Constitution of Orissa as a separate province. 2359. 

Contemplated appointment of an officer of a Company-managed 
Railway as a Director of Railway Board. 1803. 

False and counterfeit ceii:ificates issued during the time of the 
present Superintendent of Education, Ajmer-Merwara. 2907. 
Lord Sankey’s appeal to Mahatma Gandhi. 2403. 

Non -recruitment of Muslim elcrks in the Central Telegraph Office, 
New Delhi. 2330, 2331. 

Non-reservation of special seats for the Depressed Classes in the 
Punjab. 1681. 

Preference to goods manufactured in India. 2406. 

Price of Burmah Oil Company's petrol. 2061. 

Price of petrol in India, Rangoon and London. 1785. 

Recruitment of staff by the Superintendent of Post Offices, Derajat 
Division. 2897. 

Retrenchment in the office of the High Commissioner for [iidia. 
2243. 

Retrenchment of Hindu clerks by the Chief Accounts Officer, 
North-Western Railway. 1682. 
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MASWOOD AHMAD, MR. il.—concld. 

Question (Supplementary) re — cnntd. 

Rules for reservation of berths from intermediate stations on the 
East Indian Itaihray. 2918, 2919. 

Separation of Sind from Bombay Presidency. 2356. 

Stoppage of interviews with Mahatma Gand h i in jail. 1985, 1986. 

Waiting of “ Y ” Cadets for nomination to the Indian Military 
Academy. 2349. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 2985-88. 

MATERIALS— 

Statement laid on the table re carriage of Government and Railway 
by Indian Shipping Companies 2032, 2033. 

MATIABURJ— 

Question re arrival at , Calentta, of repatriated Indians from 

South Africa. 2244. 

MAUDE ROAD— 

Question re repairing and tarring of the in New Delhi. 2886-87. 

MEAL(S)— 

Question re — 

Separating the Hindus from other religionists in respect of their 

in jail. 2882-83. 

Supply of only one to “ C ” class political prisoners in the 

Ajmer Central Jail. 1982. 

Statement laid on the table re supply of only one to “ C ” class 

prisoners in the Ajmer Central Jhil. 2724. 

MEALUD— 

Question re manufacture of .salt at Parikud, and other places on 

the Orissa Coast. 3061. 

MEAT MARKET- 

Question re tenders for stallage of , bakery and dairy shops by 

the Jullundur Cantonment Board. 2895-96. 

MECCA— 

Question re — 

Hiring of conveyance by Indian pilgrims at . 1993. 

Houses built by Indians in for the benefit of Indian pilgrims. 

1992-93. 

Inoculation of Indian pilgrims to . 1994. 

MECHANIC (S)— 

Question re chargemen, journeymen and draughtsmen apjminted 

in the 'igea* Indian Railway Workshops at Lillooah and Jamalpore. 
1708. 
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MECHANICAL APPRENTICES— 

See “ Apprentiee(s) 

MECHANICAL WORKSHOP— 

Statement laid on the table re creation of posts of .iourneymen in 
the , North-Western Railway, Moprhalpnra. 2032. 

MEDICAL ADVICE— 

Statement laid on the table re free and dispensaries for the 

Secretariat staff at Summer Hill. 3167. 

MEDICAL ATTENDANCE— 

Statement laid on the table re free and dispensaries for the 

Secretariat staff at Summer Hill. 3167. 

MEDICAL COLLEGE(8)— 

Question re — 

Governing: Body of the Lady Hardinge , Delhi. 2612. 

Hindu and Muslim clerks in the Lady Hardinge- , Delhi. 2618. 

Number and nationality of Professors of the Lady Hardinge , 

Delhi. 2616. 

Strike in the Lady Hardinge , Delhi. 2612-13. 

MEDICAL COUNCIL— 

Question re constitution of the British in England. 1989-90. 

MEDICAL (COUNCIL BILL— 

See “ Bill(s) 

MEDICAL DEGREES— 

Question re non -recognition by the Government of Ceylon of persons 
holding Indian . 1881-83. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION— 

QueMion re standard of in India. 1884. 

MICmCAL EXAMINATION— 

Question re system of on the railways. 3074. 

MEDICAL LEAVE— 

See '' Leave 

MEDICAL LICENTIATES— 

Question re other than graduates in England. 1990. 

MBDICAIj OPPICBR(S)— 

Question re — 

Executive Officers and senior in cantonments paid by Govern- 
ment. 2972. ' 

Functions of Chief , Women’s Medical Service. 2616. . 

of superior and subordinate grades on the North-Western Rail- 
way. 2075. 
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MEDICAL SERVICE— 

Question re — 

Applicationis for vacancies in the training reserve of the Women's 
for India. 2(513-15. 

Punctions of Chief Medical Officer, Women's . 2616. 

MEDICAL TEST— 

Question re discharge of station masters and assistant station roasters 
on the North-Western Railway who passed the lower standard of 
. 3074. 

MEEK, MR. D. B.— 

Oath of Office. 1677. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1914-19. 

MEETING(S)— 

Question re — 

held in Lahori' in connection with the removal of untoucliability. 

2974. 

Speech delivered by Khan Sahib Malik Karam Din, Telegraph 

Master, Lahore, in the of the Indian Posts and Telegraph® 

Muslim Union, Lahore. 1971-2921. 

Statement laid on the table re ^held ih Lahore in connection mth 

the removal of untouchability. 3166. 

MBMBBB(S)— 

Question re — 

Cost incurred b\ GoNi'-rnment on the haulage, travelling and other 

allgwances for the nominated of the Legislative Assembly. 

3063-094. 

Government quarters in New Delhi for the — — of the Central Legia- 
lature. 2620-21 . 

MEMORANDUM— 

Question re non-application of the Railway Board No. 6565 of 

1929 to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway inspectors of station® 
and stores. 2267-68. 

Statement laid on the table re re position of minorities in. the 

railway ser^’ice^ in India. 1894. 

MEMORIAL (S)— 

Question re — 

of Anjuman Khandan-i-Jehandar Shah, Benares, to the Gov- 
ernment of India. 3154. 

to the Assembly of the League of Nations on behalf of the 

International Committee for India re the political situation in 
India. 2149. 

MERCANTILE COUPON TICKBT(S)— 

See “ Ticket(s) 
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MBKC5ANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “ Indian ” under “ BiU(8) 

MElilT ROLL— 

Question re introduction of for storemen in the Indian Army 

Ordnance Corps. 1694. 

MESSAGE (S)— 

Question re general policy of the Postal Department in regard to the 
transmission of Press . 2156. 

MESSING ALLOWANCE— 

Question re grant of special to “ Y ” Cadets. 2348. 

MBTAIjLUBGICAL INSPECTOR(S)— 

Question re profits shewn by the and the Calcutta Circle. 1888. 

METBB(S)— 

Question re installation of water in Government quarters in New 

Delhi. 2241. 

METER RENT— 

Question re charges for and water consumption in private houses 

in New Delhi. 3081-82. 

MIDNAPUR— 

Question re allegations against Garhwali soldiers at . 2272. 

MIGRATION— 

Question re of some residents of the Alwar State to British India. 

1773-74. 

MILCH COWS— 

Question re facilitie.s provided for keeping of in New Delhi. 

2915. 

MILITARY ASSISTANT SURGEON(S)— 

^ , Question re — - and Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 2246. 

MILITARY MEN— 

Question re disability pensions to discharged 2889-93. 

'military police— 

See “ Police ”. 

MILITARY PRISONERS- 
See “ Prisoner (s) 

'^’liflLITARY SltB-ASSISTANT SURGb6n(S)— 

Qiie^ion re — 

Communities of retrenched . 2245-46. 

promoted to the rank of Subedar-Major and Honorary Eing^’i 

Commissions: 2246. 

< 4r * i,.- ' 1*4. hta 

Non-recruitment of holding the rank of Subedar-Major. 2244- 

45. ■ . . - 
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MILK POT— 

Statement laid on the table re alleged kicking off of a by an 

Anglo-Indian Traffic Inspector on a certain platform. 2031. 

MINERAL WATER (S)— 

Question re sale of , aerated waters, ice, etc., on the Bast Indian 

Railway. 2561-62. 

MINERAL WATER MANUFACTURING COMPANY -- 

Question re shares hold hy some officers of the ICast Indian Railway 
in the Carlsbad . 1991. 

MINING— 

Question re composition of the constituency of “ Commerce, Industry 
and ’’ in Bengal. 1679. 

MINISTER(S)— 

Question re speech by Sir Rustom Vakil, of Local Self-Govern- 

ment, Bombay, at the All-India Industrial Exhibition, in regard 
to the Buy British ” and ‘‘ Buy Indian movements. 2151- 
52. 

MIN0R1TY(IES)~ 

Question rc reduction of the majority community to or equality 

in the Provincial Legislative Council. 2233-34. 

Statement laid on the table re memorandum re position of in the 

railway services in India. 1894. 

MINORITY^ COMMUNITIES— 

Question re appointment of members of -r — in the clerical establish- 
ment of the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 1777. 

MISAPPROPRIATION CASES— 

Question re of postal officials in the Punjab Postal Circle. 3031- 

32. 

MISRA, MR. B. N.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 3130-32. 

Criminal Law’ Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to recommit to Select Committee and to circulate. 
2123-25. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 3. 2413-14. 

Clause 7. 2680. 

Clause 14. 2790-91. 

Question re — 

Commissioned Officers of the Indian Medical Department. 2244. 

Communities of retrenched Military Sub-AssLstant Surgeons. 2!^- 

46 . 

Dealings of Pathan inoney-lenders with their debtors employed in 
the Imperial Secretariat. 3l50. 

Examinations of the Delhi UrfiVersity. 2S33. 
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MISEA, MR. B. ^.—contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Expending powers accruing to provinces according to the Report of 
the Financial Relations Committee. 2325. 

Indian Medical Department Assistant Surgeons employed on the 
North Western Railway. 2346. 

Insolvency of the employees of the Imperial Secretariat. 3079. 

Manufacture of salt at Humma, Sordo and Naupada in the Qanjan 
District. 3061. 

Manufacture of salt at Parikud, Mealud and other places on the 
Orissa Coast. 3061. 

Manufacture of salt on the Orissa Coast. 3060-61. 

Military Assistant Surgeons and Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 2246. 

Military Sub-Assistant Surgeons promoted to the rank of Subedar- 
Major and Honorary King’s Commissions. 2246. 

Non-recruitment of Military Sub- Assistant Surgeons holding the rank 
of Subedar-Major. 2244-45. 

Orissa Committee Report. 3062-63. 

Placing of the Orissa separation case before the third Round Table 
Conference. 3063. 

Preponderance of Muslim postal officials at Jbelum. 1972. 

Realisation of terminal tax of passenger tickets to Puri, Bhubaneswar 
and Sakhigopal. 1876. 

Rules for determining seniority in the office of the Controller of Rail- 
way Accounts. 3061-62. 

♦Scrub jungle between the Baird Hoad and the Cantonment Road, 
New Delhi. 3078-79, 

r 

Terminal tax on passengers going to Bhubaneswar, Sakhigopal and 
Puri. 2345-46, 2909-11. 

Question (Supplementary) re constitution of Orissa as a separate pro- 
vince. 2358, 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1807-09. 

MISSION ARY (FES) 

Question re letter from a group of Scottish to the Scottish Member* 

of Parliament in regard to the Ordinances. 2152. 

MTSTRY(TBS)— 

Question re posts of telephone and operators. 2622. 

MITCHELL, MR. D. G.— 

Oath of Office. 2971. 

MiTRA, MR. 8. C.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementaiy) Bill — 

Motion to postpone consideration. 2088-89, 

Motion to circulate. 3100-04. 

Motion to omit clause 4, 3142. 
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MITBA, MB. S. C. — contd, 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
contd. 

Motion to oniit clause 5. 3180, 3188-89. 

Motion to pass. 3199-3201. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motion to consider. 2090. 

.Motion to recommit to Select Committee. 2103. 

Motion to consider, to recommit to Select Committee and to circulate. 
2109, 2127, 2194, 2195, 2223, 2301-05. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 2359-60, 2370, 2376, 2383, 2386, 2391-92, 2395, 2398-99. 
Clause 3. 2412-13, 2432-33, 2439-40, 2-442, 2445-46, 2447. 

Clause 4. 2481, 2488, 2-193-94, 2497-98, 2501-02, 2505, 2509, 2511, 
2516, 2517, 2523, 2526. 2528, 2569-70. 

Clause 5. 2592-93, 2597-99, 2609, 2639, 2640-42. 

Clause 7. 2684-86, 2702-04, 2705, 2706, 2707-08. 

Clause 8. 2725, 2735, 2736, 2744. 

Clause 9. 2748-49, 2751. 

Clause 10. 2754, 2755. 

Clause 11. 2755. 

Clause 12. 2756. 

Clause 13. 2757, 2765, 2771-72. 

Clause 14. 2780, 2790. 

Clau,se 16. 2794-96, 2804, 2817-18. 

Clause 1. 2826, 2833, 2839, 2840-41. 

Motion to pass. 2850-55.* 

Indian TariflF (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill — 

Motion to pass. 3248-49. 

Question re — 

Abolition of appointments in certain postal cadres. 3088-89. 
Abolition of appointments in officers^ rank in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department. 3084-85. 

Abolition of appointments in the post offices and Railway Mail Ser- 
vice as a retrenchment measure. 3083. 

Abolition of appointments in the Telegra])h Elngiiieering Branch. 
3087. 

Abolition of appointments of Superintendents of Post Offices and 
Railway Mail Service. 3085. 

Abolition of appointments of Telegraph Masters and telegraphists. 
3086. 

Allowance for casual absences of the employees of the Qovemmenl of 
India Press, New Delhi. 2323-24. 

Annual dividend declared by certain Oil (Companies, 3146. 
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Question re — contd. 

Appointment of a Muslim as Assistant Director in the Sind and 
Baluchistan Postal Circle. 3148. 

Appointment of a Muslim as Superintendent of the office of the 
Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 

3150- 51. 

Appointment of apprentices in the Production Department of the 
Lillooah Workshops. 1707. 

Appointment of apprentices of the Lillooah Workshops. 1706. 
Appointment of Lillooah (?a?-Apprentices as Ward Keepers, etc., on 
the East Indian Railway. 1706. 

Appointment of members of different communities as Superintendents 
of Post Offices and their head clerks in the Punjab Postal Circle. 

3151- 52. 

Appointment of Muslims as head clerks in the office of the Postmaster 
General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 3151. 
Appointment of the Chief Superintendent in the Finance Depart- 
ment. 2560. 

Appointments in certain postal cadres. 3087-88. 

Appointments of Deputy Superintendents, Telegraphs. 3086. 
Appointments of officer supervisors at the Army Headquarters. 
1884-85. 

Appoinments to the posts of Divisional Accountants. 3149-50. 
Arrangements for the collection of income-tax in Calcutta on incomes 
below Rs. 2,000. 1709. 

Beating of a political prisoner by the Jailor of the Ajmer Central 
Jail. 1981. 

Clerks and signallers in the Strand Road and (Cornwallis Street Sub- 
Post Cffices, Calcutta. 3084. 

Clerks in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, shown on the 
fluctuating staff. 3058-59. 

Combination of certain companies dealing in petrol. 3145, 3146. 

Communal percentage of ex-apprentices appointed in the East Indian 
Railway Workshop at Lillooah. 2025. 

Confirmation of leave reserve clerks in the Post Offices. 1850. 
Dearth of Muslim clerks in the Establishment Sections of the 
Accounts and Audit Offices in India. 3150. 

Dearth of suitable Indian marine engineers holding certificates of 
competency. 2530. 

Denial of facilities to political prisoners in the Ajmer C^lentral Jail. 
1981. 

Departmental promotions to the Subordinate Accounts Service. 
3149. 

Departmental sub and branch post offices converted into extra Depart- 
' mental Offices. 3089-90. . 
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MITBA, MR. S. C.- ~contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Deportation of political prisoners to the Andamans. 1975-76. 

Distribution of seat-s according to the Communal Award. 1710. 

Examination in accounts work in the post offices and promotion to 
the post of Head Postmasters. 1848-49. 

Expiry of ten jier.cent. emergency cut. 3090. 

Facilities for political prisoners in the Andamans. 1976. 

Filling up of vacancies in the clerical establishment in the office of 
the Accountant General, United Provinces. 3150. 

Filtered water supply in New Delhi. 2020. 

Fracas between the Military Police and the Warders of the Patna 
Camp Jail. 1713-14. 

Grievances of tin Railway employees. 1711-13. 

Health of Mr. 3. M. Sen-Gupta. 3060. 

Health of Mr. 8a rat Chandra Bose. 3060. 

Health of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 3059-60. 

Hunger-strike of the detenus in the Deoli Camp Jail. 2717-22. 

Ill-treatment of certain political prisoners in the Ajmer Central .Tail. 
1982. 

Insufficiency of (jlothes provided for prisoners in the Ajmer Central 
Jail. 1980. 

Issue of fortnightly bulletines as to the health of the political prisoners 
in the Andamans. 1977. 

Location of the wireless branch of the office of the Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs, 2024. 

Lord 8ankey’s ai)peal to Mahatma Gandhi. 2403, 

Loss of W«eight of certain political prisoners in the x\jmer Central 
Jail. 1982. 

Lowest selection grade examination in the post (offices. 1848. 

Marine engineering examination. 2530. 

Mechanical apprentices in the Production Department of the Lillooah 
Workshops. 1708. 

Mechanics, chargemen, journeymen and draughtsmen appointed in 
the Bast Indian Railway Workshops at Lillooah and Jamalpore. 
1708. 

Members of the Delhi Royal Family in India. 3154. 

Memorial of Anjuman Khandan-iJ ehmdar SIhah, Benares, to the 
Government of India. 3154. 

Move of the Superintendent of the Wireless Section of the office of 
the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs between Delhi and 
Simla. 2024. 

Muslim Superintendents in the Subordinate Accounts Service. 3149. 

Number of Bengalis detained under Royal Regulation HI of 1818. 
1705. 

Number of petitions received by the Army Department Secretariat 
against dismissal, discharge, etc. 1885'r86. 
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MITRA, MB. S. C.-^on^A 
Question re — contd. 

Occupation of a first class compartment on the Karachi mail train 
by one Mr. Vishwa Nadhan, a Railway employee. 1714-15. 

Orderly peons of the Superintendents of Post Offices in the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Postal Circle. 3152. 

Overtime allowance for sortinpr of English mails in the General Post 
Office, Calcutta. 3084. 

Payments for passages to members of the varioiis services under the 
Lee Concessions. 2531-32. 

Payments on half portions of currency notes. 1710. 

Policy in regard to the appointment of the members of various com- 
munities to th(* Subordinate Accounts Service. 3148-49. 

Population and consumptions of water in New Delhi. 2022-23. 

Posting of battalions in the Bengal Presidency. 1708-09. 

Posting of Muslim Superintendents to certain Railway Mail Service 
Divisions. 3147-48. 

Price of petrol in India. 3147. 

Prices of kerosene and petrol. 3145. 

Prices of petrol in India. 3146. 

Private rebate obtained by Government on passages booked with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. 2532. 

Promotion to the posts of Head Postmasters and Inspectors of Post 
Offices, etc. 1849-50. 

Prospects of employment of the Dufferin cadets. 2532-33. 

Racial discrimination in the appointment of apprentices in the 
Lillooali Workshops. 1707, 1708. 

Railway Mail Service Divisions in the Punjab and North-West 
PVontier Postal Circle. 3152. 

Railway Mail Service Divisions of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment. 3147. 

Reduction in the number of Railway Mail Service sets. 3090. 

Remission of one month's sentence to a convict night watchman foi* 
beating a political prisoner in the Central Jail at Ajmer. 1981. 

Removal of Lala Jugal Kishore Khanna from the membership of the 
Delhi Municipal Committee. 1711. 

Rcmioval of the petrol pump installed near the Baird Road Crossing 
in New Delhi. 2919-20. 

Retrenchment in the Punjab Postal Circle. 3153-54. 

Revised scales of pay for future entrants. 3090. 

Rules for the grant of passes to railway employees. 1716. 

Separation of Burma from India. 2673-76. 

Slapping of a lame political prisoner in the Ajmer Central Jail. 
1981-82. 

Standing handcuffs given to one Jugraj in the Ajmer Central Jail, 
1981. 

Stoppage of public traffic at Delhi Jumna Bridge. 3072-79, 
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MITRA, MR. S. C. — cOftcldf, 

Question re — condd, 

Stricturas passed by a Gujranwala Magistrate in the anm of Grown 
versus Haveli Ram. 3P91. 

Supply of filtered water in New Delhi. 2022. 

Supplj'^ of only one meal to “ C class political prisoners in the 
Ajmet Ontral Jail. 1982. 

Temporary staff attached to tlie offices of the Accountant General, 
Bengal and the late Experimental Accounts and Audit Offices at 
Calcutta. 1977-80. 

Tenders for the contract of cash work of the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office, Delhi. 3156. 

Terms and conditions for the recognition of ‘‘ Buy- Indian Leagues '' 
as lawful associations. 1847. 

Transfer of the offices of the Superintendents of Post Offices of 
Hooghly and Presidency Divisions from Calcutta to Chinsura and 
Barrackpore, respectively. 3083. 

Understaffed clerical and computing branches of the Government of 
India Press, Ne>v Delhi. 3057-58. 

Unsuitable site for quarters at Pahar Ganj, Delhi. 2020-21. 

Views expressed at the recent Ottawa Conference in favour of reserv- 
ing the imperial coasting trade to British-owned vessels. 2532. 

Waiting list of mechanical apprentices trained at the East Indian 
Railway Worltshop, Tiillooah. 1707. 

Water taps on the roads in New Delhi. 2021. 

Work of cash receipts and disbursements oh the State-managed Rail- 
ways. ^3155-56. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Absentee municipal commissioners of the Delhi Municipal Committee. 
1793, 1794. 

British and Canadian aluminium factories in India. 2077. 

Constitution of Orissa as a separate province. 2359. 

Price of Burmah Oil (Company’s petrol. 2061. 

Removal of Mr. Jugal Kishore Khanna and Lala Desh Bandhu Gupta 
from the membership of the Delhi Municipal Committee. 1792. 

Resolutions passed by the executive committee of the All-India 
Muslim Railw^ay Employees Association. 2542. 

Terminal tax on passengers going to Bhubaneswar, Sakhigopal and 
Puri. 2911. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 3757, 1811, 1928, 
1964-67, 2933, 2951, 2958, 3016-18. 

MITTER, THE HONOURABLE SIR BROJENDRA— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motion to postpone consideration. 2087-90. 

Motion to circulate. 3101, 3103. 

Motion to consider and. to circulate. 3118,3127. 
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MITTBR, THE HONOURABLE SIR BROJBNDBA--conW. 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
contd. 

Motion to omit clause 4. 3140-41, 3142. 

Motion to omit clause 5. 3176-78, 3179, 3180, 3181-82, 3184, 3185, 
3186. 

Motion to add proviso at the end of clause 5. 3193-94. 

Motion to pass. 3198. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motion to re-commit to Select Committee. 2103. 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to circu- 
late. 2202, 2213-14. 

(Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 2371-74, 2375, 2377, 2382-83. 

Clause 3. 2435-37, 2439, 2447-48. 

Clause 4. 2450, 2502-04, 2505-06, 2508-09, 2513, 2526, 2528, 2569, 
2588-89, 2590-91. 

Clause 5. 2599-2600, 2605-08, 2636-41. 

Clause 6. 2650, 

Clause 7. 2656, 2701-02, 2711. 

Clause 8. 2730, 2736, 2739-4{), 2741-43, 2744-45, 2746. 

Clause 13. 2758, 2759, 2767, 2768, 2771, 2773-74, 2775, 2777. 
(Clause 16. 2802. 

Insertion of a m^w clause after clause 20. 2822-23. 

Consideration of clause 1. 2823-24, 2839-40. 

Motion to pass. 2848, 2858, 2860, 2864-66, 3041. 

Expressions of regret on the death of — 

Sir Ali Imam. 1722-23. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma. 3093-94. 

Point of order raised by Sir Hari Singh Gour as to whether clause 5 
of the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) 
Bill was ultra vires of the Indian Legislature as it proposed to 
take away the powers of superintendence conferred by section 107 
of the Government of India Act on High Courts. 2042-44, 2045, 
2046. 

Points of order raised by Sir Hari Singh Gour as to (1) whether the 
Indian Legislature has authority to make a judicial order, passed 
by the District Judge, final ; (2) whether it is competent to the 

Indian Legislature to enact a law enabling the executive to con- 
fiscate property without compensation and preclude the party 
aggrieved from challenging its legality and propriety in a Court 
of law ; and (3) whether it is competent to the Indian Legislature 
to enact a law indemnifying in advance the executive officers and 
servants without reference to the legality of their Acts. 2864- 
66 . 

Statement of Business by — 1970, 2779, 2880, 3056. 
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MODY, MB. H. P.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motion to postpone consideration. 2089-90. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

(Consideration clause 7. 2691-93. 

Clause 16. 2811-12, 2814. 

Point of order raised by Sir Hari Singh Gour as to whether clause 5 
of the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) 
Bill was ultra vires of the Indian Legislature as it proposed to take 
away the powers of superintendence conferred by section 107 of 
the Government of India Act on High Courts. 2041-42. 

Question re position of Life Assurance Companies in regard to rate of 
tax applicable to interest on Securities. 3057. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Hunger-strike of the detenus in the Dcoli Gamp Jail. 2721, 2722^ 

Indians trained as ground engineers in England. 2678. 

Separation of Burma from India. 2674, 2675. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1945-50, 2953-59, 
2977, 3017. 

MOGHALPURA— 

Statement laid on the table re creation of posts of journeymen in the 
mechanical workshop. North Western Railway, . 2032. 

MONEY(IES)— 

(Juestion re decamping of an employee of the Government Nazarat, 
Ajmer-Mcrwara, with Government . 2904. 

MONEY LENDER (S)— 

Question re dealings of Pathan with their debtors employed in the 

Imperial Secretariat. 3150. 

MONOPOLY— 

Question re — 

by non-local employees in the Government Departments of 

Baluchistan. 2162-63. 

of the League of Nations Secretariat by the English and the 

French nationals. 2249-50. 

MOORE, MR. ARTHURr- 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 3109, 3110. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to cir- 
culate. 2291-92, 2311, 2314. 

Consideration of clause 4. 2514. 

Motion to pass. 3037. 

l^LAD 
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MOORE, MR. ARTHUR— conf A 

Expressions of regret on the death of — 

Sir Ali Imam. 1725. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma. 3094. 

Oath of ‘OfiSce. 1677. 

Question re school for the training of ground and motor engineers in 
India. 3079. 

Question (Supplementary) re Indians trained as ground engineers in 
England. 2677. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1803-07, 1828, 
2935. 

MOPLAH(S)— 

Question re admission of in the army. 1702-03. 

Statement laid on the table re convicted during the Malabar 

Rebellion in 1921. 1727. 

MORGAN, MR. G.— 

Appointment of on the Committee on Petitions. 2432. 

Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill — 
Consideration of Schedule. 3228. 

Question re strike on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 
3157-63. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1815-17, 2951-53. 
MOSQUE (S)— 

Question re — 

: and temples in possession of Government. 1774. 

under the control of the Government, 1788. 

MOTIPUli— 

Question re hours of receipt and despatch of telegrams at in the 

di.sti*ict of Muzaflfarpur. 2029. 

MOTOR(S)— 

Question re — 

Import duties collected on ^ tyres, etc. 1779-80. 

competition with railways. 2142-43. 

MOTOR ENGINEER(S)— 

See “ Engineer (s) 

MOTOR SHED— 

Question re erection of a near Council House, New Delhi. 1768. 

MOVE— 

Question re — 

Introduction of an equitable ^stem of the down to Delhi by 

rotation of the Army Headquarters clerical establishments. 1973- 
75. 
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MOVE — contd. 

Question re — contd, 

Mishandling of intermediate and third class passengers by* the 

Ealka station staff during the of the Government of India. 

1880. 

of the Government of India ofSces between Delhi and Simla. 

2239-40. 

of the Superintendent of the Wireless Section of the oflSce of 

the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs between Delhi and 
Simla. 2024. 

MUAZZAM SAHIB BAHADUR, MB. MUHAMMAD— 

Question re — 

Abolition of one or two posts of stenographers in the office of the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 2917-18. 

Appointment of a Muslim stenographer in the office of the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service. 2917. 

Appointment of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in the 
amalgamated cadre of the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province 
and Delhi. 1689. 

Appointment of Muslim Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in 
the Punjab. 1689. 

Cashiers in the Government of India Secretariat. 1997. 

Certain higher posts in the Government of India Secretariat. 1996. 
Certain posts in the Government of India Secretariat held bj 
Muslims. 1996. 

Delhi conspiracy trial. 2895. 

Drawing of less pay by certain officers of the North Western Railway. 
1972-73. 

Inadequate representation of Muslims in the Income-tax Department, 
Punjab. 1687-88. 

Low percentage of Muslims in the office of the Director-General, 
Indian Medical Service. 2917. 

Muslim Income-tax Officers in the Punjab. 1689. 

Muslim percentage of the permanent Income-tax Officers and 
Assistant Commi^:sioners in the Punjab. 1688. 

Number of gazetted posts in the Government of India Secretariat 
held by Muslims. 1996. 

Number of men employed in each of the subordinate offices under 
the Civil Aviation Directorate. 1998-99. 

Permanent clerical staff on deputation to the office ef flhe Saitwaj 
Board. 2554-55. 

Preferential treatment in awarding titles to the cashiers of the 
Government of India. 2007. 

Present situation in South Africa. 2557. 

Subordinate offices under the Imperial Council of Aericultoral 
Research. 1999. 


AiMOJuAD 
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IIUAZZAM SAHIB BAHADUR, MR. MUHAMMAD— conW. 

Question re — contd. 

Titles conferred on the Indian staff of the Department of Educatioiv 
Health and Lands. 2007. 

Titles conferred on the Indian staff of the Government of India and 
attached oflSces. 1999-2006. 

Total staff in certain offices of the Government of India. 1998. 

Vacancies in certain offices of the Government of India. 1997. 

MUHAMMADAN ( S ) — 

Question re alleged circulation of a secret document by a Member 

of Government. 2057. 

See also ‘‘ Muslim(s) 

MUJUMDAR, SARDAR G. N.— 

Question re — 

Appeals and representations pending decision in the office of the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 2085-87. 

Data for regulating staff requirements of the accounts branches 
of the head record offices of the Railway Mail Service. 1884. 

Investigating inspectors attached to the office of the Postmaster 
General, Bombay. 2242-43. 

Manufacture of salt at ITumma, Sordo and Naupada in the Ganjam 
District. 3061. 

Manufacture of salt at Parikud, Mealud and other places on the 
Orissa Coast. 3061. 

Manufacture of salt on the Orissa Coast. 3060-61. 

Orders issued by the Director General of Posts and Tblegraphs for 
the confirmation of permanent officials in posts appointed to 
officiate prior to the 24th September, 1931. 2085. 

Rules for determining seniority in the office of the Controller of 
Railway Accounts. 3061-62. 

Staff requirements in the accounts branch of the head record offices 
of the Railway Mail Service. 2403-04. 

Standard of taking rest at out-stations for Railway Mail Service 
officials. 1884. 

Taking of rest by the Railw'ay Mail Service officials at out-stations* 
2404. 

MULTAN— 

Question re — 

Cancellation of the orders of promotion of Babu Shankar Dass by 

the officiating Divisional Personnel Officer, Division, North- 

Western Railway. 1690-91. 

Communal composition of persons holding selection grade posts in 
Kashmir and Postal Divisions. 16.92. 

Condition of Manlana Mufti Kifayat Ullah, President, Jamiyat-ul- 
Ulema-i-Hind, Delhi, in Jail. 2027. 
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MULTAN — dontd. 

Question re — contd. 

Details of all grades of officers and clerks working in the Postal 
Department, Division. 2165. 

Employment of two brothers in the Divisional Office, , North- 

Western Railway. 1690. 

Preponderance of non-Muslims in the Postal Division. 2563. 

MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE (S)— 

Question re — 

Absentee Municipal Commissioners of the Delhi . 1793-94. 

Removal of Lala Jngal Kishore Klianna from the membership of 
the Delhi . 1711. 

Removal of Mr. Jugal Kishore Khanna and Lala Desh Bandhu 
Gupta from the membership of the Delhi . 1792-93. 

Removal of official President of the Delhi moved by two 

members of the Nationalist Municipal Party. 1794-95. 

MUNICIPAL COMMISSTONEU(S)— 

Question re absentee of the Delhi Municipal Committee. 1793-94. 

MUNICIPAL PARTY— 

Question re removal of official President of the Delhi Municipal 

Committee moved by two members of the Nationalist . 1794- 

95. 

MUNICIPALITY(IBS)— 

Question re — 

Appointment of local people in the staff of the Quetta . 2164. 

Feasibility of promoting the Quetta to an elected body. 2164. 

Members of the Quetta — . 2164. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Appointment of local people in the staff of the Quetta . 2470- 

71. 

Feasibility of i)romoting the Quetta to an elected body. 2470. 

Members of the Quetta . 2470. 

MURTUZA SAIIEB BAHADUR, MAULVI SAYYID— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motion to pass. 3039-42, 

Question rc — 

Complaints against the Education Department, Ajmer-Mcrwara. 
2905-06. 

Contracts secured by Messrs. Dewanchand and Sons, Calcutta, from 
the Indian Stores Department. 1860-61. 

Decamping of an employee of the Government Nazarat, Ajmer- 
Merwara, with Government money. 2904.' 

Discrimination in matters of admission and promotion of students 
in the Government High School, Ajmer. 2908. 
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MURTUZA SAHEB BAHADUR, MAULVI SATYID-^(W«. 

Question re — contd. 

Duties and allowances, etc., of the Librarian of the Archoeolo^cal 
Department. 1850-51. 

Embezzlement of money in the Government High School, Ajmer. 
2903-04. 

Entertainment of a Superintendent of the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment by certain firms at Karachi. 1861. 

False and counterfeit certificates issued during the time of the" 
present Superintendent of Education, Ajmer-Merwara. 2906-07. 

Filling up of the posts of draughtsmen in the Agra Circle of the 
Archaaological Department. 1854-55. 

Government circulars re recruitment of Muslims. 1860. 

Grievances of Muslims against the Income-tax Department, Punjab, 
North-West Frontier and Delhi. 1881. 

Irregularities in the Survey Printing Office, Dehra Dun. 1857. 

Loss in the Working of the Survey Printing Office, Dehra Dun. 
1856. 

Muslims appointed to gazetted ranks in the Income-tax Department, 
Punjab. 1858. 

Non-audit of accounts of Government educational institutions ni* 
Ajmer-Mcnvara. 2904. 

Number of Muslims and non-Muslims employed in the Indian Stores 
Department. 1859. 

Proportion of retrenched em])loyces of each community of th®. 
Survey Printing Office, Dehra Dun. 1857-58. 

Purchase of a cinema machine and its appliances by the Assistant 
Superintendent of Education, Ajmer-Merwara. 2904. 

Purchase of publications for the Library of the Archeological Depart- 
ment. 1851-54. 

Rent paid for buildings occupied by the Income-tax Department at 
Lahore. 1859. 

Representations of emi)loyees of the Survey Printing Office, Dehra 
Dun. 1856-57. 

Retention of the post of assistant supervisor in the Survey Printing 
Office, Dehra Dun. 1857. 

Retrenchment of the post of Assistant Director of Engineering 
Branch in the Indian Stores Department. 1860. 

Seniority of the clerical staff of the Indian Stores Department. 
1861-62. 

Unqualified persons appearing for litigants as legal practitioners in 
Ajmer-Merwara. 2905. 

MUSLIM (S)— 

Question re — 

Absence of statutory majority for in the Punjab and the 

Bengal Legislative Councils. 2233. 

Appointment of a as Assistant Director in the Sind and 

Baluchistan Postal Circle. 3148. 
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MUSLIM(S)— c^mW. 

Question re — contd. 

Appointment of a as Superintendent of the office of the Post- 

master-General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 3150- 
51. 

Appointment of a non-inatric in tJie Karachi Customs. 1988- 

89. 

Appointment of a stenographer in the office of the Director- 

General, Indian Medical Service. 2917. 

Appointment of a to scrutinise the ecminuncil composition 

statements of various Departments. 3064. 

Appointment of a waterman for the staff in the office of 

the Chief Auditor, Railway Clearing Accounts, Delhi. 2052-53. 

Appointment of Hindus and as storemen in the Indian Army 

Ordnance Corps. 1694-95. 

Appointment of as head clerks, etc., in the office of the Post 

Master General, Lahore. 1771. 

Appointment of as head clerks in the office of the Postmaster- 

General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 3151. 

Appointment of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in the 

Punjab. 1689. 

Appointment of clerks in the Govemnrent of India Press, New 

Delhi. 1776-77. 

A])])ointment of in the offices under the Commissioner of 

Income-tax, Calcutta. 2352. 

Appointment of peons in the Government of India Press, New 

Delhi. 1776. 

Certain 'posts in the Government of India Secretariat held by . 

1996. 

Confirmation of clerks in the office of the Accountant General, 

United Provinces. 2281. 

Dearth of clerks in the Estabh’^^hment Sections of the Accounts 

and Audit Offices in India. 3150. 

Decrease in the number of superintendents of Post Offices in 

/ the United Provinces Postal Circle. 2407. 

Deputation of non- Members of the Legislative Assembly to the 

Railway Board to discuss the representfition of in the rail- 

way services. 2564. 

Employment of as compounders in the Civil and Military 

Despensary, Simla. 2901. 

Employment of in the establishment and accounts branches in 

the Central Telegraph office, New Delhi and Delhi. 2623. 

Franchise for landholders in Bihar and Orissa. 2235-36. 

Government circulars re recruitment of . 1860. 

Grant of leave to employ’ees of the Central Telegraph Office, 

New Delhi, for Junta prayers. 2624. 

Grievances of against the Income-tax Department, Punjab, 

North-West Frontier and Delhi. 1881 
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ja'SLIM(S)— conW. 

Question re — contd. 

Hindu and clerks in the Lady Hardinge Medical College, 

Delhi. 2613. 

; Inadequate representation of in the Central Stationery Office. 

2350-51. 

Inadequate representation of in the Income-tax Department, 

Punjab. 1687-88. 

Inadequate representation of in the Kashmere Division of the 

* Postal Department. 2263. 

Low percentage of in the office of the Director-General, Indian 

* Medical Service. 2917. 

and non departmental officials selected for the Postal 

Superintendents' examination from the Central Circle. 2562-63. 

' and non time-keepers in the Punjab and North-West 

Frontier Postal Circle. 2625. 

appointed to gazetted ranks in the Income-tax Department, 

Punjab. 1858. 

clerks in the Calcutta General Post Office. 2545-46. 

graduates entertained as candidate clerks in the Calcutta, 

General Post Office. 2546. 

Income-tax Officers in the Punjab. 1689. 

percentage of the permanent Income-tax Officers and Assistant 

Commissioners in the Punjab. 1688. 

population of Assam. 1679. 

superintendents in the Subordinate Accounts Service. 3149. 

Non-allotment of a rent-free quarter to a clerk in the Office 

of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 3068.' 

Non-appointment of a Assistant to deal with Assembly inter- 

pellations in the Office of the Director General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs. 2332. 

Non-appointment of in the Cawnpore General Post Office and 

Government Telegraph Office. 2921-22. 

Non-recruitmont of clerks in the Central Telegraph Office, New 

Delhi. 2330-31. 

Non-recruitment of clerks in the office of the Divisional 

Engineer, Telegraphs, New Delhi. 2331. 

Number of gazetted posts in the Government of India Secretariat 
held by . 1996. 

Number of and non employed in the Indian Stores 

Department. 1859. 

Number of and Non in certain Offices. 2328-29. 

Number of arrested and imprisoned under the Ordinances. 

1774-75. 

Officiating chances of Permanent Way Inspectors for in Lahore 

Division of the North-Western Railway. 1701. 

Paucity of clerks in the general section of the office of the 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 1876. 
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MUSLIM(S)— 

Question re — contd. 

Paucity of head clerks in the Circle Office, Lahore. 1692. 

Paucity of in certain posts in dairy farms. 1779. 

Paucity of iu the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

3066-68. 

Paucity of in the superior telegraphs engineering branch. 

2529. 

Paucity of postal clerks in the office of the Superintendent of 

Post Offices in the Kashmir Division. 1871. 

Percentage of in the Imperial Secretariat Service of the 

Department of Education, Health and Lands. 3064-66. 

Percentage of in the time-scale clerical cadre in the Punjab 

Postal Circle. 1867. 

Percentage of teachers in the Education Department, Delhi and 

in vernacular schools, in Ajmer. 3070. 

Pledges given to . 2234. 

Position of in the Constitutional Reforms. 2231-32. 

Posting of Superintendents to certain Railway Mail Service 

Divisions. 3147-48. 

Posts carrying special pay in the Imperial Secretariat proper held 
by . 3064. 

Preponderance of postal officials at Jhelum. 1972. 

Preponderance of non in the Multan Postal Division. 2563. 

Promotion of to class D of parcel clerks on the North- 

Western Railway. 1776. 

Proposed removal of two Muslim temporary clerks in the United 
Provinces Accounts office.- 2282. 

Recruitment of as Telegraphists, CfOneral Service and Station 

Service, in the Punjab^ and North-West Frontier Postal Circle. 
2330. 

Recruitment of in the Simla Post Office. 1770. 

Recruitment of in the Superior Services under the various 

Port Trusts in India. 2351-52. 

Reduction of the percentage of employees iu the office of the 

Chief Auditor, Railway Clearing Accounts, Delhi. 2054. 

Removal of the head clerk staff A, from the Postmaster 

QeneraPs Office, Lahore, before completion of his usual term. 
1691. 

Replacement of clerks by lady clerks in the Quarter Master- 

GeneraPs Branch. 1778-79. 

Replacing the Appointment Clerk and Town Inspectors of Post 
Offices of Simla by . 2920-21. 

Representation of officers in the offices of the Postmasters 

General. 2407-08. 

Resolutions passed by the executive committee of the All-India 
Railway Employees Association. 2540-42. 
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MUSLIM(S)— concZd. ’ T 

Question re — concld. 

Hetrenchment of in the Punjab Postal Department. 1867-68. 

Safeguarding of interests in the office of the Accoontanl- 

General, United Provinces. 2282. 

Seats allotted to in Bihar and Orissa under the Gommunai 

Award. 2235. 

Seats allotted to in Madras under the Communal Award. 

2234. 

Seats allotted to non in the North-West Frontier Province 

under the Communal Award. 2234. 

Speech delivered by Khan Sahib Malik Karam Din, Telegraph 
Master, Lahore, in the meeting of the Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Union, Lahore. 1971. ‘2921. 

Translation and the original terms of the agreement signed by 

the of Delhi when the possession of the eluma Masjid was 

given them in 1862. 2028. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Alleged injustice to the retrenched in the Delhi Division of 

the North-Western Railway. 2474. 

Appointment of in the electrical branch of the North-Western 

Railway. 2031. 

Appointment of retrenched in the Irrigation Department, 

Baluchistan. 1730. 

Claims of a clerk for the post of cashier in the Office of the 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 1727. 

Confirmation of clerks in the office of the Accountant General, 

United Provinces. 3092. 

staff in the Currency Office, Lahore. 2469. 

Non-recruitment of clerks in the office of the Divisional 

Engineer, Telegraphs, New Delhi. 3166-67. 

Private houses built in grave yards in Ajmer. 1890-92. 

Promotion of to Class “ D " of parcel clerks on the North- 

Western Railway. 3171. 

Proposed removal of two temporary clerks in the United 

Provinces Accounts Office. 3092. 

Retrenchment of in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, 

Delhi. 2724. 

Safeguarding of interests in the office of the Accountant Gene- 

ral, United Provinces. 3092. 

Supersession of by certain Hindus in the Currency OffleOi 

Lahore. 2470. 

See also ** Muhammadan(s) 

MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETY— 

Question re Great Indian Peninsula Railway employees . 2254. 

MUZAFFARPURr- 

Question re hours of receipt and despatch of telegrams at Motipur 
in the district of — — . 2029. 
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Question re — 

Allegations against the Master, Security Printing, India, ► 

2260. 

Amenities in European and Indian style quarters for the staff of 
Currency Note Press, . 2258. 

Appointment of Adya Gaud Brahmins as Assistant Supervisors, 
Currecy Note Press, . 2260. 

Appointment of Mr. Frederick Jones as an apprentice in printing 
at .—2887. 

Assessed rents paid by Europeans and Anglo-Indians for their 
quarters at . 2261. 

Case of theft of currency notes reported to the Magisterial courts 
at . 2259. 

Claims of retrenched supervisors for vacancies occurring in the 
Currency Note Press, . 2261. 

Indianisation in the presses. 2261. 

Poets created in the Security Printing, Indian, Currency Note Press 
and the Central Stamp Stores in . 2887. 

Preferential treatment in the discharge of ,an employee of the 
Currency Note Press, . 2259. 

Printing of ten-rupee notes in the Currency Note Press, 

2257-58. 

Report of the Accountant General, Bombay, regarding the 

Press buildings and quarters. 2258-59. . 

Retrenchment in the Currency Note Press, . 2261. 

Shortage of currency notes at . 2259. 

Statement laid on the table re— 

Allegations against the Master, Security Printing, India, . 

3164. 

Amenities in European and Indian style quarters for the staff of 
the Currency Note Press, . 3163-64. 

Appointment of Adya Gaud Brahmins as Assistant Supervisors, 
Currency Note Press, . 3164-65. 

Assessed rents paid by Europeans and Anglo-Indians for their 
quarters at . 3165-66. 

Cases of theft of Currency Notes reported to the Magisterial Court 
at . 3164. 

Claims of retrenched Supervisors for vacancies occurring in the 
Currency Note Press, . 3165. 

Indianisation in Presses. 3165. 

Preferential treatment in the discharge of an employee of the 
Currency Note Press, . 3164. 

Printing of ten-rupee notes in the Currency 'Note Press, 

3163. 

Retrenchment in the Currency Note Press, . 3165. 

Shortage of Currency Notes in 3164. 
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NATIONAL CALL— 


Question re demand of security from the keeper and printer of thii 
, an Enfrlish daily to be started from Delhi. 3030. 

NATIONALIST MUNICIPAL PARTY— 

See “ Municipal Party 

NATIONALITY— 

Question re number and of Professors of the Lady Hardinge 

Medical College, Delhi. 2616. 

NAUPADA— 

Question re manufacture of salt at Humma, Sordo and in the 

Gan jam District. 3061. 

NAYUDU, RAO BAHADUR B. V. SRI HARI RAO- 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of — 

Clause 3. 2416, 2418. 

Clause 4. 2498-2500. 

NAZARAT— 

Question re decamping of an employee of the Government 1 

Ajmer-Merwara with Government money. 2904. 

NAZUL DEPARTMENT— 

Question re delay in the disposal of applications of Depressed Classes 
by the . Delhi. 3155. 

NEW DELHI— 

Question re — 

Absence of roads near the peons’ quarters in . *2619. 

Allowance for casual absences of the employees of the Government 
of India Press, . 2323-24. 

Appointment of members of minority communities in the clerical 
establisliment of the Government of India Press, . 1777. 

Appointment of Muslim clerks in the Government of India Press^ 
. 1776-77. 

Appointment of Muslim, peons in the Government of India Press, 
. 1776. 

Burglary in the Dilkusha and Arambagh Squares in . 2334-35. 

Charges for meter rent and water consumption in private houses 
in . 3081-82. 

Clerks in the Government of India Press, , shown on the 

fluctuating staff. 3058-59. 

Communal composition of the clerical establishment of the Govern- 
ment of India Press, . 1777. 

Different rules for allotment of Government quarters to clerks at 
Simla and . 2535-36. 

Duftaries’ quarters in . 2619. 

Employment of Muslims in the establishment and accounts branches 
in the Central Telegraph OflSce, and Delhi. 2623 . 
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|JBW DELHI — cantd. 

Question re — cantd. 

Erection of a motor shed near Council House, . 1768. 

Facilities provided for keeping of milch cows in . 2915. 

Filtered water supply in . 2020. 

Free quarters to the boy peons of the Central Telegraph OflSce, 
. 2621-22. 

Government quarters in for the members of the Central 

Legislature. 2620-21. 

Grant of leave to Muslim employees of tlie CJcntral Telegraph Office, 

, for Juma prayers. 2624. 

Installation of water meters in Government quarters in . 2241. 

Medical leave granted to the employees of the Government of India 
Press, . 1778. 

Non-recruitment of Muslim clerks in the Central Telegraph Office, 
. 2330-31. 

Non-recruitment of Muslim clerks in the office of the Divisional 
Engineer, Telegraphs, . 2331. 

Occupation of the Eastern Hostel in . 2916. 

Pay and prospects of telegraph employees at Simla and . 2622. 

Payments for interval periods to the employees of the Government 
of India Press, . 2324. 

Payments to the industrial employees of the Government of India 
Press, , for working on Sundays and holidays. 2324-25. 

Population and consumption of water in . 2022-23. 

Principle of allotment of quarters to the subordinate staff of the 
Central Telegraph Office, . 2624. 

Quarters in for the inferior servants of the Government of 

India. 2618. 

Removal of the petrol pump installed near the Baird Road crossing 
in . 2919-20. 

Repairing and tarring of the Maude Road in . 2886-87. 

Repairs to the furniture of the Legislative Assembly Building at 
Simla and the Assembly Sector at . 2055-56. 

Resignation of members and office-bearers of the Works Committee, 
Government of India Press, . 1776. 

Scrub jungle between the Baird Road and the Cantonment Road, 
. 3078-79. 

Supply of filtered water in . 2022. _ 

Understaffed clerical and computing branches of the Government of 
India Press, . 3057-58. 

Water taps on the roads in . 2021. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Burglary in the Dilkusha and Arambagh Squares in . 2722. 

Non-recruitment of Muslim clerks in the office of the Divisional 
Engineer, Telegraphs, . 3166-67. 





NEW ZEALAND— 

Question re grievances of British Indian families settled ia 
1695-97. 

NEWLY MARRIED COUPLE (S)— 

Question re reduction in railway fares to . 2540. 

NEWSPAPER(S)— 

Question re — 

Amount spent on notices and advertisements published in — — 
2008-09. 

Delay in the despatch of a of Berar due to shortage of postage 

stamps in the post office. 1771-72. 

Government advertisements for publication in . 2008. 

NOMINATED MEJ\IBBRS— 

See “ Member (s) ”. 

NOMINATION— 

Question re — 

of candidates from Assam to the Indian Sandhurst at Dehra 

Dun. 2554. 

of local people to the Cantonment Board, Quetta. 2165. 

NON.OPPICTAL(S)— 

Question re decision on the Ottawa Agreements by the vote of the 

Members of the Legislative Assembly. 2153 

KORTII-WEST FRONTIER— 

Question re — 

Appointment of a Muslim as Superintendent of the office of the Post 
Master General, Punjab and Circle. 3150-51. 

Appointment of Muslims as head clerks in the office of the Post 
Master General, Punjab and Circle. 3151. 

Communal composition of certain cadres in the offices of the Post 

Masters General, Punjab and and Bengal and Assam Circles. 

2542-43. 

Grievances of Muslims against the Income-tax Department, Punjabi 
and Delhi. 1881. 

Leakage of important information from the Punjab and Postal 

Circle Office. 3152. 

Muslim and non-Muslim time-keepers in the Punjab and Postal 

Circle. 2625. 

Orderly peons of the Superintendents of Post Offices in the Punjab 
and Circle. 3152. 

Railway Mail Service Divisions in the Punjab and Postal Circle. 

3152. 

Recruitment ot Muslims as Telegraphists, General Service and 
Station Service, in the Punjab and Postal Circle. 2330. 
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NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in the 
amalgamated cadre of the Punjab, and Delhi. 1689. 

Appointm^t of Hindus and Sikhs in the Postal Department in the 
. 2898. 

Seats allotted to non-Muslims in the under the communal award. 

2234. 

NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY— 

See “ Railway (s) 

NOTE(S)— 

Question re — 

Case of theft of currency reported to the Magisterial Courts at 

Nasik. 2259. 

Issue of dirty currency by some Currency and Treasury Offices. 

2326-27. 

Payments on half portions of currency . 1710. 

Printing of ten-rupee in the CiuTency Press, Nasik. 

2257-58. 

Shortage of currency at Nasik. 2259. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Cases of theft of Curreney reported to the Magisterial Courts. 

at Nasik. 3164. 

0 

Printing of ten-rupee in the Currency Press, Nasik. 3163. 

Shortage of Currency in Nasik. 31M. 

NOTICE (S)— 

Question re amount spent on and advertisements published in 

newspapers. 2008-09. 

NOTIPICATION(S)— 

Question re loss sustained by Government due to the Issue of Finance 
Department No. 1319-P., dated the 28th April, 1920. 2014. 

NOYCE, THE HONOURABLE SIR PRANK— 

Oath of Office. 1847. 

NURSE (S)— 

Question re training of Indian in the Lady Hardinge Hospital, 

Delhi, and Lady Reading Hospital, Simla. 3028-29. 

0 


OATH OP OFFICE— 

Abdul Ilye, Khan Bahadur Abul Hasnat Muhammad. 1677. 
• Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 1677. 

: Dower, Mr. B. H. M. 1677. 

Burt, Mr. B. C. 1677, 2529, 
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OATH OF OFFICE— c(?wW. 

Dunn, Mr. C. W. 1677. 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. 1677, 

Meek, Mr. D. B. 1677. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. G. 2971. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 1677. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 1847. 

Parsons, Sir Alan. 2231. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 2231. 

Singh, ]VIr. Pradyumna Prashad. 1677. 

OFFICER(S)— 

Question re — 

Details of all grades of and clerks working in the Postal Depart* 

ment, Multan Division. 2165. 

and clerks working in the Posts and Telegraphs Department of 

Baluchistan. 2163. 

Strength of in the Jamalpur workshop. 2019. 

Want of proper accommodation for Gazetted in Simla and 

Delhi. 1801-02. 

OFFICER ON SPECIAL DUTY— 

Question re report of to revise the scales of pay. 2548. 

OFFICER SUPERVISOR (S)— 

See “ Supervisor (s) 

OFPICIAIj(S)~ 

Question rc residence and period of stay in Delhi of certain — — of the 
Delhi Province, 3157. 

OIL— 

Question re annual dividend declared by certain Companies* 

3146. 

OLD DELHI— 

See Delhi 
ONION(S)— 

Question re use of — in jail diet. 1701-02. 

OPERATOR(S)— 

Question re posts of telephone mistries and . 2622^ 

ORDBR(S)— 

Question re rate communication of Government regarding the 

adjustment of communal inequalities in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. 2328. 
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0]iDlNANCE(S)— 

Question re — 

Letter from a group of Scottish Missionaries to the Scottish Members 

of Parliament in regard to the . 2152. 

Number of arrests and convictions under the consolidated . 

2657. 

Number of Muslims arp<*sted and imprisoned under the . 

1774-75. 

Statement laid on the table re number of arrests and convictions under 
the consolidated . 2829. 

OHDINANCE BILL— 

See “ Criminal Law Amendment Bill ” under “ Bill(s) ”. ' 

ORDNANCE CORPS— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Hindus and Muslims as storemen in tbe Indian 
Anny . 1694-95. 

Filling up of vacancies since the introduction of the storemen scheme 
in the Indian Army . 1694. 

Introduction of merit roll for .storemen in the Indian Army . 

1694. 

Pay of storemen in the Indian Army . '1692-94. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGE (S)— 

Question re classes for training in in the Siddiqia High School, 

Delhi. 3071-72. 

ORISSA— 

Question re — 

Constitution of as a separate Province. 2358-59. 

Manufacture of salt at Parikud, Mealud and other places on the 

Coast. 3061. 

Manufacture of salt on the Coast. 3060-61. 

Placing of the .separation case before the third Bound Table 

Conference. 3063. 

ORISSA COMMITTEE REPORT— 

Question re . 3062-63. 

ORTHODOX— 

Question re definition of “ Hindu Community ”. 2911. 

OTTAWA— 

Question re— 

Allowances to witnesses invited to appear before the Special 

Committee of the Legislative Assembly. 2529. 

Expenses on the delegation. 2166-67. 

Speeches at, and correspondence relating to, the — — Conference. 
2275. 


l,tt«LAD 
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OTTAWA— confd. 

Question re — contd. 

Trade Agreement at in respect of the export and import of 

certain articles. 2336-45. 

Views expres.s.?d at the recent Conference in favour of reserving 

the imperial coasting trade to British-owned vessels. 2532. . 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at . 1731-62, 1803-45, 1896- 

1938, 1939-70, 2101-02, 2200, 2286, 2610, 2923-70. 2975-3026. 

OTTAWA AGRBEMENT(S)— 

Question re decision on the hy the vote of the non-olBcial Members 

of the Legislative Assembly. 2153. 

See “ Indian Tariff ( ) Amendment Bill ” under “ BilRs) ”. 

OUDH AND ROHILKHAND— 

Question re — 

Absorption of the surplus Bast Indian Railway hands in the 

section. 2550. 

Employment of Bast Indian Railway employees on the and 

vice versa. 2550. 

Staff demoted on the section of the Bast Indian Railway 

2552. 

OUDIl AND ROHILKHAND RAILWAY— 

See “ Railway (s).” 

OVERTIME ALLOWANCE (S)— 

See “ Allowance(s) ”. 


P 

PACKAGES— 

Question re detentions of of copies of Diwan Chaman Lai’s book 

“ (!oolie ” at. the Royal Albert Dpcks, London. 2149. 

PADDY— 

Question re import and export of and rice to and from Calcutta. 

2238. 

PAHARGANJ— 

Question re — 

Absence of water taps in the Railway quarters in Delhi. 3075. 

Shroflhanand model basti for Depressed Classes in , Delhi. 

3154-55; 

Unsuitable site for quarters at , Delhi. 2020-21. 

PANDIAN, MR. B. RAJARAM— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of clause 4. 2492-93. 

PARCEL (S)— 

Question re carrying of letters and at cheaper rates by private 

agencies in the Bombay Presidency. 2028-29. 
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PAKCEL CLBRK(S)-- 

See “ Clerk(s) 

PARIKUD— 

Question re manufacture of salt at , Mealud and other places on 

the Orissa Coast. 3061. 

PARLIAMENT— 

Question re letter from a group of Scottish Missionaries to the Scottish 
Members of in regard to the Ordinances. 21.52. 

PARMANAND, BTJAI— 

Indian Tarift* (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of clauses. 3206-07, 3209, 3210. 

Question re — 

Abolition of posts of Waiting Room Inspectors, Platform Inspectors, 
Luggage luspeetors. Water Inspectors and Lady Ticket Checkers. 
2899. 

Allocation of seats in the Provincial Legislatures appended to the 
Communal Award. 1679. 

Appointment of Hindus and Sikhs in the Postal Department in the 
North West Frontier Province. 2898. 

Calling of tenders for the auction of old sleepers by the North 
Western Railway. 1684. 

Claims put forward by Contractors against the Kangra Valley Rail- 
way Administration. 1683-84. 

Communal composition of the Constituency called " Labour Special ” 
in each Province. 1679. 

Composition of the constituency of “ Commerce, Industry and Min- 
ing ” in Bengal. 1679. 

Contractors for selling ice and soda at different stations and in 
running trains on the North Western Railway. 1685. 

Creation of certain posts of Inspectors in the Income-tax Department 
of the United Provinces. 1865. 

Deportation of Mr. Ranbir Singh. 2896-97. 

Discontent among the Hindu postal employees against the Post 
Master of Simla. 1862-63. 

Disputes over arrear payinrnts, etc., between the (’ontractors and 
the Kangra Valley Railway Administration. 1683, 3078. 

Dumping of hollow and other glas.swarea into India. 1687. 

Factories manufacturing hollow glassware situated on the North 
Western Railway. 1685-86. 

Gazetted .staff of the Education Department of Delhi. 3027. 

Grievances of the Hindu postal employees of Simla. 1863-64. 

Inquiry into the high expenditure on the Kangra Valiev Railwav. 
1682^83. 

Muslim poptilation of Assam. 1679, 

LSaSLAD 
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PAEMANAND, BHAI— conW. > 

Question re — contd. 

Non-famih stations for postal employees in the Derajat Division. 
2897-98. 

Non-reservation of special seats for the Depressed Classes in the 
Punjab. 1680-81. 

OflBcers of the United Provinces Civil Service on deputation in the 
Income-tax Department. 1864-65. 

Punishments inflicted on the clerical staff by the Superintendent of 
Offices, Derajat Division. 2898. 

Purchase of glass cells and battery jars for the Telegraph and other 
Departments. 1686-87. 

Recruitment in the Income-tax Department from the retrenched staff. 
1865. 

Recruitment of staff by the Superintendent of Post Offices, Derajat 
Division. 2897. 

Reduction in the emoluments and in the number of Traffic Inspectors. 
2899. 

Report of the Tariff Board on the glass industry. 1687. 

Reservation of posts of Assistant Accounts Officers, North Western 
Railway, for Travelling Inspectors of Accounts. 2899-2900. 

Retrenchment in the North Western Railway Accounts Department. 
2898. 

Retrenchment of five Income-tax Officers in the United Provinces. 
1864. 

Retrenchment of Hindu clerks by the Chief Accounts Officer, North 
Western Railway. 1682. 

Text Book Committee of the Delhi Province. 3028. 

Transfer orders of the District Inspector of Schools, Delhi. 3027. 

Question (Supplementary) re appalling condition of immigrants re- 
turning from Bast Africa and other foreign countries. 2162. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 2960-62. 
PARSONS, THE HONOURABLE STB ALAN— 

Oath of Office. 2231. 

Presentation of the Report of the Public Accounts Committee. 2167- 
83. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1924, 1925-26. 
PASSfES)— 

Question re — 

Issue of local to subordinate staff on State Railways. 3076. 

granted to persons other than railway employees on the Madras 

and Southern Mahratta Railway. 1766. 

rules of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 1 766. 

Rules for the grant of to railway employees. 1716, 
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PASSAGE (S)— 

Question rs — 

Payments for to members of the various services under the Lee 

concessions. 2531-32. 

Private rebate obtained by Government on booked with the 

Peninsular and Oriental Company. 2532. 

PASSENGBR(S)— 

Question re — 

Detention of at Qarhmuktesar, East Indian Railway. 1791 

Inconvenience caused to at Garhmuktesar on the East Indian 

Railway. 1790. 

Mishandling of intermediate and third class by the Kalka 

station staff during the move of the Government of India. 1880. 

Realisation of terminal tax of tickets to Puri, Bhubaneswar and 

Saldiigopal. 1876. 

Rendering of first aid to injured on State Railways. 2327. 

Terminal tax on going to Bhubaneswar, Sakhigopal and Puri. 

2345-46, 2909-11. 

Statement laid on the table re amount recovered from by travelling 

ticket examiners. 2284. 

PASSPORT (S)— 

Question re rules governing the grant or candellation of . 2058. 

PATHAN(S)— 

Question re dealings of money-lenders with their debtors employed 

in the Imperial Secretariat. 3150. 

PATIENT(S)— 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Allegations of ill-treatment to indoor in the Delhi Civil Hospital. 

2830. 

Segregation of suffering from infectious diseases in cantonments. 

1892-93. 

PATIL, RAO BAHADUR B. L.— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of — 

Clause 4. 2588. 

Clause 5. 2595, 2608. 

Clause 6. 2652. 

Clause 7. 2669-71, 2710. 

Clause 8. 2731. 

Clause 13. 2767. 

Question re — 

Confirmation of leave reserve clerks in the post offices. 1850. 
Examination in accounts work in the post offices and promotion to the 
post of Head Postmasters. 1848-49. 

Lowest selection grade examination in the po.st offices. 1848. 
Promotion to the posts of Head Postmasters and Inspectors of Post 
Offices, etc. 1849-50. 
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PATIL, RAO BAHADUR B. h.—nontd. 

Question re — contd. 

Terms and conditions for the recognition of '' Buy Indian Leagues ” 
as lawful associations. 1847. 

Question (Supplementary) re nomination of candidates from Assam to 
the Indian Sandhurst at Dehra Dun. 2554. 

PATNA— 

Question re fracas between the military police and the warders of the 
Camp Jail. 171».14. 

PAY-- 

Question re — 

Drawing of less by certain officers of the North Western Rail- 

way. 1972-73. 

Intention of granting higher in officiating arrangements. 1875. 

and prospects of telegraph employees at Simla and New DeDii. 

2622. 

Posts carrying special in the Imperial Secretariat proper ncld 

by Muslims. 3064. 

Removal of grievances about and allowances of the Travelling 

Ticket Inspectors and old crewmen of the East Indian Railway. 
1717. 

Report of officer on special duty to revise the scales of . 2548. 

Revised scales of for future entrants. 3090. 

Revision of the scales of of the gazetted and non-gazetted estab- 

lishments under the Government of India. 2326. 

Scales of of lower subordinates on the Bast Indian Railway. 

2553. 

Special given to the stenographer of the Superintendent of 

Education, Ilelhi. 3069-70. 

PAYMENT(S)— 

Question re — 

for interval periods to the employees of the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 2324. 

to the industrial employees of the GoveriimenL of India Press, 

New Delhi, for working on Sundays and Holidays. 2324-25. 
PBNSION(S)— 

Question re — 

Accrual of sterling . 2014. 

Disability to discharged military men. 2889-93. 

Discharge of six Provincial Forest Service Officers by the Punjab 

Government of compensation . 2055. 

Grant of disability to Jamadar Ahmad Bakhsh. 1791-92. 

Policy re grant of to the heirs of sepoys killed in war and of 

Indian sepoys disabled in the Great War. 2611-12. 

Kecoverj^ of Indian income-tax on paid outside India. 2336. 

Statement laid on the table re grant of disability to Jamadar 

Ahmad Bakhsh. 2471. 
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PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY— 

Question re private rebate obtained by Government passages booked 
with the . 2532. 

PEON(S)— 

Question re — 

Absence of roads near the ’ quarters in New Delhi. 2619. 

Appointment of Muslim in the Government of India Press, New 

Delhi. 1776. 

Free quarters to the boy of the Central Telegraph Office, New 

Delhi. 2621-22. 

Orderly of the Superintendents of Post Offices in the Punjab 

and North-West Frontier Postal Circle. 3152. 

PERCENTAGE— 

Question re — 

Low of Muslims in the office of the Director General, Indian 

Medical Service. 2917. 

Muslim of the permanent Income-tax Officers and Assistant 

Commissioners in the Punjab. 1688. 

PERMANENT WAY INSPECTOR(S)— 

Question re — 

Appointment of on the North Western Railway. 1700. 

Apprentice on the North Western Railway. 2062. 

Officiating chances of for Muslims in Lahore Division ot* the 

North Western Railway. 1701. 

on the North Western Railway. .1699-1700. 

Promotion of to the rank of Assistant Engineers. 1787. 

PERSONAL ASSISTANT— 

Statement laid on the table re creation of the post of to the Power 

Officer at Bhusawal. 2262, 3173. 

PERSONNEL— 

Que.stion re re-employment of retrenched of various communities 

in the office of the Accountant General, Central Revenues. 3030. 

PERSONNEL OPPICER(S)— 

Question re cancellation of the orders of promotion of Babu Shankar 

Dass by the officiating Divisional , Multan Division, North 

liVestem Railway. 1690-91, 

PESHAWAR- 

Question re resnm])tion of bungalows in the cantonments of and 

Kohat. 2082-83. 

Statement laid on the table re resumption of bungalow’s in the canton- 
ments of and Kohat. 2830. 

PETrnoNS— 

Appointments to the Committee on . 2432. 

Question re number of received by the Army Department Sec- 

retariat against dismissal, discharge, etc. 1885-86. 
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PETROL— 

Question re — 

Combination of certain Companies dealing in . 3145, 3146. 

Price of Burmah Oil Company’s . 2059-61. 

Price of kerosene and . 3145. 

Price of- 'in India. 3146, 3147. 

Price of " — ■ ■ in India, Rangoon and London. 1783-86. 

Removal of the pomp installed near the Baird Road crossing 

in New Delhi. 2919-20. 

Utilisation of the tax on the development of roads. 1780-81. 

Statement laid on the table re utilisation of the tax on the develop- 

ment of roads. 2468. 

PHOOKUN, MR. T. R.— 

Question re nomination of candidates from Assam to the Indian 
Sandhurst at Dehra Dun. 2554. 

PHULERA— 

Question re communal ecsnposition of record and sub-record clerks 
at " . 2563. 

PILGRIM (S)— 

Question re — 

Hardships of Indian to Jeddah. 2028. 

Hiring of conveyance by Indian at Mecca. 1993. 

Houses built by' Indians in Mecca for the benefit of Indian . 

1992-93. 

Inoculation of Indian to Mecca. 1994. 

Unspent gold sovereigns of Indian at the Hedj^. 1993-94. 

PLATFORM(S)— 

Question re contractors for the sale of books, sweetmeats, tea and 

. fruits on the station— —of the East Indian Railway Loop 

Lines. 2556-57. 

Statmuent laid on th'e table re alleged kicking-off of a milk pot by an 
Anglo-Indian Traffic Inspector on a certain . 2031. 

PLATFORM INSPECTOR(S)— 

Question re abolition of posts of Waiting Room Inspectors, , 

' Luggage Inspectors, Water Inspectors and Lady Ticket Checkers. 

2899. 

PLBDGB(S)— 

Question re given to Muslims. 2234 

POINT(S) OF ORDERr- 

— 7 - raised by Sir Hari ISiugh Gour as to whether clause 5 of the 
Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill 
was lUtra vires of the Indian Legislature as it proposed to take, 
away the powers of ’sui>Brintendence conferred by section 107 of 
the Government of India Act on High Courts. 2038-46. 
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POINT (S) OP ORDER— co«M. 

;raised by Sir Hari Singh Goiir ajs to (1) whether the Indian 

JUegimature has authority to make a judicial order, passed by 
T j- i (2) whether it is competent to the 

Indian Legislature to enact a law enabling the executive to 
confiscate property without compensation and preclude the party 
aggrieved from challenging its legality and propriety in a Court 
of Law ; and (3) whether it is competent to the Indian Lcgis* 
lature to enact a law indemnifying in advance the executive 
officers and servants without reference to the legality of their 
acts. 2857-68. 

POLICE— 

Question re — 

Alleged wrongful detention and maltreatment of of certain 

Congress volunteers in Delhi. 1795-97. 

Fracas between the Military and the warders of the Patna Camp 

Jail. 1713-14. 

Indian Assistant Superintendents of in the Bombay Presidency. 

2026-27. 

Statement laid on the table re search by of a Hmdustan Times 

reporter. 1890. 

POLICE CUSTODY— 

Question re allegations of maltreatment by Dharampal, a revolutionary 
suspect, while in in Delhi. 1797-98. 

POLITICAL PRISONERS— 

See Prisoner (s) 

POLITICAL SITUATION— 

Question re memorial to the Assembly of the League of Nations on 

behalf of the International Committee for India re the ^in 

India. 2149. 

POPULATION— 

Question re — 

Area and of the present Province of Delhi. 1799. . , 

Muslim of Assam. 1679. 

and consumptions of water in New Delhi. 2022-23. 

PORT- 

Question re licensed shipping brokers in the of Calcutta. 2352. 

PORT HAJ COMMITTEE (S)— 

Question re formation of . 2242, 

PORT HAJ COMMITTEES BILL— 

See ‘‘ Bill(s) 

PORT TRUST(S)— 

Question re recruitment of Muslims in the superior services under 
the various in India. 2351-52. 
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POKTUGUBSB GOVBRNMBNT— 

Question re mutual agreement between the Government of India and 

the and Pr'ench Government in regard to the reciprocal 

transmission of inland postal articles. 2065-66. 

POST MASTER(S)— 

Question re — 

Discontent among the Hindu postal employees against the of 

Simla. 1862-63. 

Examination in accounts work in the post offices and promotion to 
the post of Head . 1848-49. 

Promotion to the posts of Head and Inspectors of Post Offices, 

etc. 1849-50. 

POST MASTEB(S) GENBliAL— 

Question re — 

Appointment of a Muslim as Superintendent of the office of the 

, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 3150-51. 

Appointment of Muslims as head clerks, etc., in the office of the 
Lahore. 1771. 

Appointment of Muslims as head clerks in the office of the , 

Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 3151. 

Communal composition of certain cadres in the office of the , 

Punjab and North-West Frontier and Bengal and Assam Circles. 
2542-43. 

Communal composition of the staff of head clerks of the Office, 

Lahore. 1873-74. 

Head clerks of the office of the , Lahore. 1770-71. 

Investigating Inspectors attached to the office of the Bombay. 

2242-43. 

Number of Superintendents and Assistant in the Central Circle. 

2562. 

Personnel of the Board of Retrenchment constituted by order of the 
, Punjab. 1878. 

Promotions in the office of the . 2543. 

Removal of the Muslim head clerk, Staff A, from the ’s office, 

' Lahore, before completion of his usual term. 1691. 

Representation of Muslim officers in the offices of the . 2407-08. 

V'acancies in the posts of Assistant , Punjab. 1874, 

POST OFFICE (S)— 

Question re — 

Abolition of appointments in the and Railway Mail Service as 

a retrenchment measure. 3083. 

Abolition of appointments of Superintendents of and Railway 

Mail Service. 3085. 

Abolition of the Bombay-Karachi Sea . 2616. 

Absence of in certain localities in Lahore City. 2900. 
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>T OFFICE (S) — contd. 

Question re — contd. 

monthly from the clerks of Delhi 
postal quarters. 2560. 


— occiipyirij? 


^oiif***^r^***'^ ol different communities as iSuperintend- 

3151-52 ^ Punjab Postal Circle. 


Clerks and signallers in the Strand Road 
Sub , Calcutta. 3084. 


and Cornwallis Street 


Communal composition of certain staff of the General Qov- 

wnment Telegraph Office and Railway Mail Service, Camipore. 


Communal composition of the approved candidates for clerical 
cadre in certain and postal circles. 254445. 

Coinmumd composition of the staff under the Inspector of . 

Simla Sub-DivisioTi. 1873. 

Communal composition ol* the Superintendents of in the United 

Provinces Postal Circle. 2406. 

Coinmiinal (jomposition ol* the 'rown inspectors in the Calcutta 
General . 2546-47. 

Confirmation of leave reserve clerks in the . 1850. 

Decrease in the number of Muslim Superintendents of in the 

United I^rovinces Postal Circle. 2407. 

Delay in delivering an insured letter sent by one Mr. Sri Prakash 

from the Kabir Choura of Benares to Sri Hari Shankar 

Bidyarthi, alitor oP Dainik Praiuy, 2152. 

Delay in the despa Icii of a ne\vspap*or of Berar due to shortage of 
postage stamps in the . 1771-72. 

Departmental sub and branch converted into extra departmental 

ofiices. 3089-90. 

Examination in accounts work in the and promotion to the post 

of Head Pastmasters. 1848-49. 

Grievances of the staff of the Simla . 1877-78. 

Lowering of the status of the Kotla in the Kangra District 

2323. 

Lowest selection grade examination in the . 1848. 

Muslim clerks in the Calcutta General . 2545-46. 

Muslim graduates entertained as candidate clerlts in the Calcutta 
General . 2546. 

Non-appointment of Muslims in the Cawnpore General and 

Government Telegraph Office. 2921-22. 

Orderly peon*s of the .Superintendents of in the Punjab and 

North-West Frontier Circle. 3152. 

Overtime allowance for sorting of English mails in the General , 

Calcutta. 3084. 

Overtime allowance to the Karachi General staff for disposal 

of work in connection with the inward English Mail. 2616-18. 
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POST OFPICB(8)— «<mW. 

Question re — contd. 

Paucity of Muslim ^stal clerks in the office of the Superintendent 
of in the Kashmir Division. 1871. 

Promotion to the posts of Head Postmasters and Inspectors of 

etc. 1849-50. 

Publication of the complete report of the Betrenchment Sub- 

Committee. 2548. 

Punishments inflicted on the clerical staff by the Superintendent of 
, Derajat Division. 2898. 

Rates of overtime allowances in tlie Karachi General . 2618. 

Recruitment of Muslims in the Simla . 1770. 

Recruitment of staff by the Superintendent of , Derajat Division. 

2897. 

Replacing the Appointment Clerk and Town Inspectors of of 

Simla by Muslims. 2920-21. 

Reserve clerks in the Calcutta General . 2547. 

Transfer of the clerks of the office of the Superintendent of . 

2564. 

Transfer of the offices of the Superintendent of of Hooghly 

and Presidency Divisions from Calcutta to Chinsura and Barrack- 
pore, respectively. 3083. 

Statement laid on the table re delay in delivering an insured, letter 

sent by one Mr. Sri Prakash from the Kabir Choura of 

Benares to Sri Hari Shankar Bidyarthi, editor of Dainik Praiap. 
3093. 

POSTAGE STAMP (S)— 

Question re delay in the despatch of a newspaper of *Berar due to 
shortage of in the Post Office. 1771-72. 

POSTAL ARTICLE (8)— 

Question re mutual agreement between the Government of India and 
the Portuguese and French Governments in regard to the reciprocal 
transmission of inland . 2065-66. 

POSTAL CADRE (S)— 

Question re — 

Abolition of appointments in certain 3088-89. 

Appointments in certain 3087-88. 

POSTAL CIRCLE— 

Question re — 

Appointment of a Muslim as Assistant Director in the Sind and 
Baluchistan . 3148. 

Appointment of members of diiSerent communities as Superintend- 
ents of Post Offices and their head clerks in the Punjab 

3151-52. 

Commuhal composition of the approved candidatM p>e clerical 
cadre in certain post offices and——. 2544-45. 
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POSTAL CIRCLB-^onfrf. 

Question re — contd. 

Communal composition of the Superintendents of Post Offlcfw in 
the United Provinces . 2406. 

Decrease in the number of Muslim. Superintendents of Post Offices 
in the United Provinces . 2407. 

Delay in the disposal of appeals by the Punjab . 2539-40. 

Leakag'e of important information from the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Office. 3152. 

Misappropriation eases of postal officials in the Punjab . 

3031-32. 

Muslim and non-Muslim time-keepers in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier . 2625. 

Orderly peons of the Superintendents of Post Offices in the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier . 3152. 

Percentage of Muslims in the time-scale clerical cadre in the Punjab 
. 1867. 

Railway Mail Service Divisions in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier . 3152. 

Recruitment of Muslims as Telegraphists, General Service and Station 
Service, in the Punjab and North-West Frontier . 2330. 

Retrenchment in the . 3153-54. 

POSTAL CLERK(S)— 

Question re paucity of Muslim in the office of the Superintendent 

of Post Offices in the Kashmir Division. 1871. 

See also ** Clerk (s) 

POSTAL DEPARTMENT— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Hindus and Sikhs in the in the North-West 

Frontier Province. 2898. 

Communal composition of recruiting officers in the Punjab . 

1865-67. 

Communities of the (officers and clerks working in thi 2 at 

Srinagar. 2261-62, 

Confirmation of certain staff of the Kashmir Division of . 

. 2262-63. 

Details of all grades of officers and clerks working in the , 

Multan Division. 2165. 

General policy of the in regard to the transmission of press 

messages. 2156. 

Inadequate repr'esentation of Muslims in the Kashmir Division of 
the . 2263. 

Orders re reservation of every third vacancy for inadequately re- 
presented communities in the . 1868. 

Promotion of qualified junior officials to the lowest selection grade 
in the . 2408-09. 

Reasons for rejecting applications by an officer of the . 2911. 

Retrenchment of Muslims in the Punjab . 1867-68, 
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POSTAL DEPARTMENT— conW. 

Question re — conid. 

Stoppa^re of recruitment of men of the preponderant community in 
the . 1872. 

Unification of .the Tanganyika and Tele{?r«ph Department wth 

that of Kenya and Uganda. 2272-73. 

Statement laid on the table re stoppage of recruitment of men of the 
preponderant community in the . 3167. 

POSTAL DTVTSTON(S)— 

Question re — 

Communal composition of persons holding selection »rade ])osts in 

Kashmir and Multan . 1692. 

Preponderance of non-Muslims in the Multan . 2563. 

PO>STATj employee (S)~- 
Question re — 

Discontent amon^ the Hindu against the Post Master, Simla. 

1862-63. 

Grievances of the Hindu of Simla. 1863-64. 

Non-family stations for in the Dera.iat Division. 2897-98. 

POSTAL OFPTCTAL(S)— 

Question re — 

Attendance of on Sundays and gra^etted holidays. 1772. 

Dischargee and Acquittal of accused in criminal cases 

under sfection 209 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 2900. 

Misappropriation cases of in the Punjab Postal Circle. 3031-32. 

Periodical transfer of certain . 1773. 

Preponderance of Muslim at Jhelum. 1972. 

Retrenchment of in Simla. 2920. 

Transfer of after a tenure of three years. 2563. 

POSTAL RATE(S)— 

Question re lowering: of the . 2013-14. 

POSTAL SERVICE— 

Question re unofficial parallel in the Bombay Presidency. 2893-94. 

POSTAL STAFF— 

Question re allegations against the Hindu of Kashmir. 1870-71. 

POSTAL UNION(S)— 

Question re Resolution passed by the different in India. 2536-38. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS— 

Question re — 

Abolition of appointments in officers’ rank in the Department. 

3084-85. 

Alleged partiality in the allotment of quarters to the assistants and 
clerks in the office of the Director General, . 2334. 

Appeals and representations pending decision in the office of the 
Director General, . 2085-87. 
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POSTS AND TBLEGRAPHS-conW. 

Question re — contd. 

Communal representation cases in the office of the Director General, 
. 2332-33. 

Pilling up of vacancies in the office of the Director General, . 

2333. 

Late communication of Government orders regarding tlio adjust- 
ment of communal inequalities in the Department. 2328. 

Location of the wireless branch of the office of the Director General 
of . 2024. 

Move of the Superintendent of the Wireless Section of the office i f 
the Director General of between Delhi and Simla. 2024. 

Non-appointment of a Muslim Assistant to deal with Assembly inter- 
pellations in the office of the Director General, . 2332. 

Officers and clerks working in the Department of Baluchistan. 

2163. 

Orders issued by the Director General of for the confirmation 

of permanent officials in posts appointed to officiate prior to the 
24th September, 1931. 2085. 

Railway Mail Service Divisions of the Department. 3147. 

Speech delivered by Khan Sahib Malik Karam Din, Telegraph 

Master, Lahor'e, in the meeting of the Indian Muslim TTnion. 

Lahore. 1971,2921. 

Statement laid on the table re late communication of Government 
orders regarding the adjustment of communal inequalities in the 
Department. 2829. 

POWER HOUSE (S)— 

Question owned by the East Indian Railway. 2136. 

Statement laid on the table re owned bv the East Indian Railway. 

3168. 

POWER OFFICER— 

Question re creation of the post of personal assistant to the at 

Bhusawal. 2267. 

Statement laid on the table re creation of the po.st of personal assistant 
to the at Bhusawal. 3173. 

PRAYER(S)— 

Question re grant of leave to Muslim employees of the Central Tele- 
graph Office, New Delhi, for Juma . 2624. 

PREFERENCE (S)— 

Question re to goods manufactured in India. 2405-06. 

PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT— 

Question re in the discharge of an imiployee of the Currency Note 

Press, Nasik. 2259: 

PREPONDERANCE— 

Question re of English and French nationals in the League of 

Nations Secretariat. 2248-49, 
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PRESIDENCY DIVISION(S)— 

Question re transfer of the offices of the Superintendents of Post 

Offiees of Hooghly and from Calcutta to Chinsura and 

Barrackpore, respectively. 3083. 

PRESIDENCY MAGISTRATB(S)— 

Question re refusal by the Third , Bgmore, to examine Mr. Snbhas 

Chandra Bose in his Court. 2335-36. 

PRBSIDBNT(S)— 

Question re — 

Removal of official of the Delhi Municipal Committee moved 

by tiifo members of the Nationalist Municipal Party. 1794-95. 

Tenure of office of the , Railway Advisory Committee. 1705. 

Statement laid on the table re alleged rude behaviour of the , 

Cantonment Board, Lucknow. ^71. 

PRBSIDBNT, MR. (THB HONOURABLE SIR IBRAHIM 
RAHIMTOOLA)— 

Expressions of regret by on the death of — 

Sir Ali Imam. 1726. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma. 3096-97. 

Remarks by that it would be more effective if an Hoiiourable 

Member were to give expression to his views in his own words 
instead of reading them out from the records of a speech made 
by himself previously. 2657. 

PRESS (ES)— 

Question re— 

Allowance for casual absences of the employees of the Government 
of India , New Delhi. 2323-24. , 

Amenities in European and Indian style quarters for the staff of 
the Currency Note , Nasik. 2258. 

Appointment of Adya Gaud Brahmins as Assistant Supervisors, 
Currency Note , Nasik. 2260. 

Appointment of members of minority communities in the clerical 

establishment of the Government of India , New Delhi* 

1777. 

Appointment of Muslim clerks in the Government of India , 

New Delhi. 1776-77. 

Appointment of Muslim peons in the Government of India , 

New Delhi. 1776. 

Claims of retrenched supervisors for vacancies occurring in the 
Currency Note , Nasik. 2261. 

Clerks in the Government of India , New Delhi, shown on the 

fluctuating staff. 3058-59. 

Communal composition of the clerical establishment of the Govern- 
ment of India , New Delhi. 1777. 

General policy of the Postal Department in regard to the trans- 
mission of messages. 2156. 

Indianisation in the Nasik . 2261. 
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PBSSS(£!S): — contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Medical leave panted to the employees of the Government of 
India , New Delhi. 1778. 

Payments for interval periods to the employees of the Government 
of India , New Delhi. 2324. 

Payments to the industrial employees of the Government of India 
New Delhi, for working on Sundays and Holidays. 2324-25. 

Posts created in the Security Printing, India, Currency Note , 

and the Central Stamp Stores in Nasik. 2887. 

Preferential treatment in the discharge of an employee of the 
Curr'ency Note Nasik. 2259. 

Printing of ten-rupee notes in the Currency Note , Nasik. 

2257-58. 

Report of the Accountant General, Bombay, regarding the Nasik 
, buildings and quarters. 2258-59. 

Resignation of members and office-bearers of the Works Committee, 
Government of India , New Delhi. 1776. 

Retrenchment in the Currency Note , Nasik. 2261. 

Understaffed clerical and computing branches of the Government 
of India , New Delhi. 3057-58 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Amenities in European and Anglo-Indian style quarters for the 
staff of the Currency Note , Nasik. 3163-64. 

Appointment of Adya Gaud Brahmins as Assistant Supervisors, 
Currency Note Nasik. 3164-65. 

Claims of retrenched supervisors for vacancies occurring in the 
Currency Note , Nasik. 3165. 

Indiariisation in Nasik . 3165. 

Preferential treatment in the discharge of an employee of the 
Currency Note , N&sik. 3164. 

Printing of ten-rupee notes in the Currency Note , Nasik. 3163. 

Retrenchment in the Currency Note — — Nasik. 3165. 

PRINCE OP WALES SEAMEN'S INSTITUTE— 

Statement laid on the table re non-admission of Indians to , 

Bombay. 1729. 

PRINTER(S)— 

Question re demand of security from the keeper and of the 

National Call, an English daily to be started from Delhi. 3030. 

PRINTING— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Mr. Frederick Jones as an apprentice in at 

Nasik. 2887. 

of ten-rupee notes in the Currency NolJe Press, Nasik. 2257-58. 

Statement laid on the table re of ten-rupee notes in the Currency 

Note Press, Nas^. 3168. 

L288LAD ^ 
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PRINTING AND STATIONERY— 

Statement laid on the table re persons holding temporary appointments 
in the Indian Stores Department and in the office of the Controller 
of . 2468. 

PRINTING OFFICE— 

Question re — 

Irregularities in the Survey , Dehra Dun. 1857. 

Proportion of retrenched 'employees of each community of the 
Survey , Dehra Dun. 1857-58. 

Representations of employees of the Survey , Dehra Dun. 

1856-57. 

Retention of the post of Assistant Supervisor in the Survey , 

Dehra Dun. 1857. 

PRISONER(S)— 

Question re— 

Ahrar convicted in connection with Kashmir Movement. 1775. 

Beating of a political by the Jailor of the Ajmer Central Jail. 

1981. 

Denial of facilities to political in the Ajmer Central Jail. 1981. 

Deportation of politcal to the Andamans.. 1975-76. 

Exemption of political from calling out Sarkar Salaam 

1702. 

Facilities for political in the Andamans. 1976. 

Illness of certain political in jail. 2881-82. 

Ill-treatment of certain political in the Ajmer Central Jail. 

1982. 

Insufficiency of clothes provided for in the Ajmer Central Jail. 

1980. 

Issue of fortnightly bulletins as to the health of the political in 

the Andamans. 1977. 

Loss of weight of certain political in the Ajmer Central Jail. 

1982. 

Release of Ahrar convicted in connection with Kashmir 

agitation. 1789. 

Release of the Garhwali Military . 3077-78. 

Remission of one month’s sentence to a convict night watchman for 

beating a political in the Central Jail at Ajmer. 1981. 

Slapping of a lame political in the Ajmer Central Jail. 

1981-82. 

Supply of only one meal to ‘‘ C ” class political in the Ajmer 

Central Jail. 1982. 

Transfer of women to the Andamans. 2272. 

Statement laid on the table re— 

Association of female civil disobedience in jail with prosti- 

tutes, etc. 2282-83. 

Beating of a political by the Jailor of the Ajmer Central Jail. 

2723. 
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PRISONER(Sj— con^d!. 

Statement laid on the table— rontd. 

Denial of facilities to political in the' Ajmer Central Jail. 

2723. 

Ill-treatment of certain political in the Ajmer Central Jail. 

2723. 

Insufficiency of clothes provided for in Ajmer Central Jail. 

3092. 

Loas of weight of certain political in the Ajmer Central Jail. 

2723. 

Remission of one month’s sentence to a convict night watchman for 

beating a political in the Central Jail at Ajmer. 2723. 

Slapping of a lame political in the Ajmer Central Jail. 2723. 

Supply of only one meal to “ C ” class in the Ajmer Central 

Jail. 2724. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE— 

Question re jail competition with . 2068-70. 

PRIVY COUNCIL— 

Question re number of appeals to the . 2SA1. 

PROBATIONEU(8)— 

Question re appointment of new in the.ofScial cadre on the Great 

Indian Peninsula Railway. 2266-67. 

PROCEEDING(S)— 

Question re circulation of the of certain Railway Conferences. 

1994-95. 

PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT— 

Question re — 

AppoiAtment of apprentices in the of the Lillooah 'Workshops. 

1707. 

Mechanical apprentices in the of the Lillooah Workshops. 

1708. 

PROPBSSOB(S)— 

Question re — 

Clerks and Assistant of the Government College, Ajmer. 

3072. 

Number and nationality of of the Lady Hardinge Medical 

College, Delhi. 2616. 

and Demonstrators in the Training Institute, Jamalpur. 

2019. 

PROPIT(S)— 

Question re shewn by the Metallurgical Inspector and the 

Calcutta Circle. 1888. 

PROMOTION(S)— 

Question re — 

Cancellation of the orders of of Babu Shankar Dass 1^ the 

ofSciating Divisional Personnel Officer, Multan Division, North 
Western Railway. 1690-91. 
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PROMOTION(S)— con#d. 

Question rc — contd. 

Departmental to the Subordinate Accounts Service. 3149. 

Discrimination in matters of admission and of students in the 

Government High School, Ajmer. 2908. 

Orders for suspension of appointments, etc., in the Railway 

Department. 1689-90. 

Policy for selective in the Railway Accounts Branch. 2564-65. 

from clerks, class TI, to clerks, class I, in the office of the 

Controller of Railway Accounts. 2559. 

in the offices of the Postmasters General. 2543. 

of Indian Station Masters on the North Western Railway. 

1982-83. 

of Muslims to Class D ** of parcel clerics on the North Western 

Railway. 1776. 

of Permanent Way Inspectors to the rank of Assistant 

Engineers. 1787. 

Statement laid on the table re of Muslims to Class ‘ ^ D ' ’ of Parcel 

. Clerks on the North Western Railway. 3171. 

PROPAGANDA— 

Question re Government’s attitude towards anti-untouchability 

started by Mr. Gandhi. 2246-47. 

PROPERTY(IES)— 

Question re purchase by a Member of the Railway Board of a landed 
in Barara on the North-Western Railway. 1991. 

PROSTITUTE (S)— 

Statement laid on the table re association of female civil disobedience 
prisoners in jail with , etc. 2282-83. 

PROTECTED MONUMENT— 

Question re declaration of a grave at Ghaziabad as a . 1791. 

PROTECTION— 

Question re — 

, against temple entry by untouchables. 2410-11, 2912. 

to Bengal flour mills. 2008. 

to the cotton hosiery industry. 2404-05. 

to the Indian salt industry. 2557-58. 

PROVIDENT FUND— 

Question re — 

Grant of advances to the railway employees from the State Rhfl- 
way . 2257. 

bonus paid to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Staff. 2257. 

scheme for currency employees. 2534-35. 

Scheme of for Government employees. 2263-65. 2S^^-31. 
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PBOVINCB(S)— 

Qaestion re — 

Area and population of the present of Delhi. 1799. 

Oommunal composition of the Constituency called “ Labour 
Special ” in each . 1679. 

Expending powers accruing to according to the Report of the 

Financial Relations Committee. 2325. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT (S)— 

Question re free supply of publications of the to the Members 

of the Central Legislature. 1768-69. 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL— 

Question re reduction of the majority community to minority or 
equality in the . 2233-34. 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE— 

See “ Legislature (s) ”. 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE— 

Presentation of the Report of the • 2167-83. 


PUBLIC OPINION— 

Question re publication of the Indian Merchant Shipping (Amend- 
ment) Bill for eliciting thereon. 2903. 

PUBLIC SERVANTS— 

Question re total emoluments and the number, etc., of superior gra e 
in certain deiiartments in Delhi. l(9o. 

PUBLIC WORKS BRANCH— 

Question re abolition of the post of Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour. 18u0. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT— 

Question re recruitment of the provincial people to the Indian Service 

in the . 2241. 

PUBLICATION (S)— 

^’'^ersupVy of «f Provindal Governments to the Members 

of the Central Legislature. 1768-b9. 

Government advertisements for in newspapers. 2tW8. 

Purchase of for the Library of the Archmological Department. 

1851-54. 

PUMP— installed near the Bair Road 

Question re removal of the petrol 

crossing in New Delhi. 2919-<iu. 

PUNCHING MACHINE (S)— 

Si bj M- Ha,™. « «« 

of the Hayman-Mohindra — — • 17^ . 

Purchase of bags for Hayman-Mohindra • 1991. 
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PUNISHMENT(S)— 

Question re inflicted on the clerical staff by the Superintendent 

of Post OfiBces, Derajat Division. 2898. 

PUNJAB— 

Question re — 

Absence of statutory majority for Muslims in the and the 

Bengal Legislative Councils. 2233. 

Appointment of a Muslim as Superintendent of the ofiBce of the 

Postmaster General, and North-West Frontier Circle. 

3150-51. 

Appointment of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in the 

amalgamated cadre of the , North-West Frontier Province 

and Delhi. 1689. 

Appointment of members of different communities as Superinten- 
dents of Post Offices and their head clerks in the Postal 

Circle. 3151-52. 

Appointment of Muslim Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in 
the . 1689. 

Appointment of Muslims as head clerks in the office of the Post- 
master General, and North-West Frontier Circle. 3151. 

Communal composition of certain cadres in the offices of the Post- 
masters General, and North-West Frontier and Bengal and 

Assam Circles. 2542-43. 

Communal composition of recruiting officers in the Postal 

Department. 1865-67. 

Delay in the disposal of appeals by the Postal Circle. 2538-40. 

Discharge of six Provincial Forest Service Officers by the 

Government on compensation pension. 2055. 

Grievances of Muslims against the Income-tax Department, ^ 

North-West Frontier and Delhi. 1881. 

Inadequate representation of Muslims in the Income-tax Depart- 
ment, . 1687-88. 

Leakage of important information, from the and North-West 

Frontier Postal Circle Office. 3152. 

Misappropriation cases of postal officials in the Postal Circle. 

3031-32. 

Muslim and non-Muslim time-keepers in the and North-West 

Frontier Postal Circle. 2625. 

Muslim Income-tax Officers in the . 1689. 

Muslim percentage of the permanent Income-tax Officers and 
Assistant Commissioners in the . 1688. 

Muslims appointed to gazetted ranks in the Income-tax Department, 
. 1858. 

Non-reservation of special seats for the Depressed Classes in the . 

1680-81. 

Orderly peons of the Superintendents of Post Offices in the and 

North-West Frontier Circle. 3152. 

Percentage of Muslims in the time-scale clerical cadre in the 

•Postal Circle. 1867. 
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PUNJAB — contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Personnel of the Board of Retrenchment constituted by order of the 
Postmaster General, . 1878. 

Railway Mail Service Divisions in the and North-West Frontier 

Postal Circle. 3152. 

Recruitment of Muslims as Telegraphists, General Service and 

Station Service, in the and North-West Frontier Postal 

Circle. 2330. 

Resolution of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, 
Amritsar, protesting against the restrictions placed on the posses- 
sion and carrying of kirpans by Sikhs in the provinces outside 
the . 2063-64. 

Retrenchment in the Postal Circle. 3153-54. 

Retrenchment of Muslims in the Postal Department. 1867-68. 

Vacancies in the posts of Assistant Post Masters General, . 

1874. 

PUNJABI— 

Statement laid! on the table re deprivation of two Sub-Divisional 

OfiScers of their Sub-Divisions in Baluchistan. 1730. 

PURI— 

Question re terminal tax on passengers going to Bhubaneswar, 
Sakhigopal and . 1876, 2345-46, 2909-11. 

PURI, MR. B. R.— j 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motion to consider. 2093. 

Motion to recommit to Select Committee. 2103. 

Motion to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to 
circulate. 2207-14, 2295, 2297. 

Point of order raised by Sir Plari Singh Gour as to whether clause 5 
of the Bengal Su])pression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) 
Bill was ultra vires of the Indian Legisltaure as it proposed to 
take away the powers of supeidntendence conferred by section 107 
of the Government of India Act on High (Courts. 2041. 

Question re — 

Refusal to count as hours of duty the time spent by travelling sorters 
while working in the record office. 2530. 

Resumption of bungalows in the cantonments of Peshawar and Kohat. 
2082-83. 

PURI, MR. GOSWAMI, M. R.— 

Criminal Law Amendlnent Bill — 

Motion to recommit to Select Committee. 2102-03, 2104. 

Motions to circulate, to recommit to Select Committee and to 
circulate. 2291, 2319. 
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PURI, MR. GOSWAMI M. n.—contd. ■ 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — conid. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 2370, 2383-85. 

Clause 3. 2419. 

Clause 5. 2630. 

Question re — 

Absence of water taps in the Paharganj Railway quarters in Delhi. 
3075. 

Appeals from the Railway staif received in the Railway Board. 
3075. 

Appointment of Mr. Frederick Jones as an apprentice in printing 
at Nasik. 2887. 

Contractors for the sale of books, sweetmeats, tea and fruits on 
the station platforms of the East Indian Railway Loop Lines. 
2556-57. 

Cuts in the salaries of the Indian Civil Servants. 2555-56. 

Deportation of female convicts to the Andamans. 2153-54. 

Discharging of station masters and assistant station masters on the 
North Western Railway who passed the lower standard' of medical 
test. 3074. 

Discontinuance of Railway Mail Service system on the East Indian 
Railway Loop Line trains. 2556. 

Hunger-strike of Jain Muni Sri Misri Ijali. 2555. 

Indian Medical Department Assistant Surgeons on the North 
Western Railway. 2886. 

Inter-transfer of staff on State Railways. 3076. 

Issue of local passes to subordinate staff on State Railways. 3076. 

Posts abolished in the Central Circle and Railway Mail Service 
branches. 2912. 

Posts created in the Security Printing, India, Currency Note Press 
and the Central Stamp Stores in Nasik. 2887. 

Promotion of assistant station masters on the North Western Rail- 
way. 3074. 

Prospects for Indian Assistant Station Masters on the North 
Western Railway. 3073-74. 

Quarters for Europeans staff at Sealdah. 2888. 

Racial discrimination in the classification of quarters at Sealdah 
and other places. 2888. 

Railway quarters on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 2887-88. 

Reduction of the grade of assistant station masters on certain 
junction stations in the Delhi Division of the North Western 
Railway. 3075. 

Repairing and tarring of the Maude Road in New Delhi. 2886-87. 

Retrenchment of Railway employees. 3076-77. 

Bound Table Conference. 2154. 

System of medical examination on the Railways. 3074. 
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PURI, MR. GOSWAMI M. K—contd. 

Question re — conid. 

Transfers of Assistant Station Masters in the Delhi Division of the 
North-Western Railway. 3075. 

Weekly rest system over the North Western Railway. 3076. 


QUARTER (S)— 


Q 


Question re — 

Absence of roads near the peons’ in New Delhi. 2619. 

Absence of water taps in the Paharg-anj Railway in Delhi. 

3075. 

Alleged partiality in the allotment of to the assistants andl 

clerks in the office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 
233f 

Amenities in European and Indian style for the staff of the 

Currency Note Press, Nasik. 2258. 

Amount charged monthly from the clerks of the Delhi Post Office 
occupying postal . 2560. 

Assessed rents paid' by Europeans and Anglo-Indians for their 

at Nasik. 2261. 

Different rules for allotment of Government to clerks at Simla 

and New Delhi. 2535-36. 

Duftaries’ in New Delhi. 2619. 


Free to the boy peons of the Central Telegrapli Office, New 

Delhi. 2621-22. 

Government in New Delhi for the members of the Central 

Legislature. 2620-21. 

Installation of water meters in Government in New Delhi. 

2241. 

Jurisdiction over Cart Road near the for Assembly Members 

in Simla. 1802. 

Non-allotment of a rent-free to a Muslim clerk in the office of 

the Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 3068. 

Principle of allotment of to the subordinate staff of the Central 

Telegraph Office, New Delhi. 2624. 

for European staff at Sealdah. 2888. 

in New Delhi for the inferior servants of the Government of 

India. 2618. 

Racial discrimination in the classification of at Sealdah and other 

places. 2888. 

Railway on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 2887-88. 

Report of the Accountant General, Bombay, regarding the Nasik 
Press buildings and . 2258-59. 

Unsuitable site for at Paharganj, Delhi. 2020-21. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Amenities in European and Indian style 
Currency Note Press, Nasik. 3163-64. 


for the staff of the 
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<JUARTBR(S)--con#d. 

Statement laid on the table re — conid. 

Assessed rents paid by Europeans and Anglo-Indians for their 

at Nasik. 3165-66. 

Old third class carriages used as for Station Masters on the 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 2031. 

QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S BRANCH— 

Question re replacement of Muslim- clerks by lady clerks in the . 

1778-79. 

QUETTA— 

Question re — 

Appointment of local people in the staff of the Municipality. 

2164. 

Feasibility of promoting the Municipality to an elected body. 

2164. 

Members of the Municipality. 2164. 

Nomination of local people to the Cantonment Board, . 2165. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Appointment of local people in the staff of the Municipality. 

2470-71. 

Feasibility of promoting the Municipality to an elected body. 

2470. 

Members of the Municipality. 2470. 

QUINQUENNIAL REPORT— 

Question re of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 3070-71. 

K 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION— 

Question re — 

in the appointment of apprentices in the Lillooah workshops. 

1707, 1708. 

in the classification of quarters at Sealdah and other places. 

2888. 

RADHA KISHAN, MR.— 

Question re appointment of one as Assistant Chief Clerk of the 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent’s office, Ajmer. 1886-87. 

RAGIIUBTR SINGH, KUNWAR— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of — 

Clause 3. 2445. 

Clause 6. 2647. 
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BAILWAY(S)— 

Assam Bengal — 

Statement laid on the table re— 

Appointments in the superior grades of the . 3171-73. 

Employment on the of qualified' persons of the area through 

which that railway passes. 3173. 

Retrenchment in the . 2285. 

Bengal and North Western — 

Question re — 

Canvassing by clerks for retention of Company administration of 
the . 2280. 

Compulsory leave for signallers on the . 2276. 

Grievances of the public against the . 2279-80. 

Intimidation of employees seeking redress of grievances through 

the men’s Association. 2277-79. 

Negotiations re the purchase of the . 1801. 

New leave rules for subordinate staff on the . 2276-77. 

Postponement of application of the Indian Railways (Amendment) 

Act, 1930, to the . 2275-76. 

Proposed retrenchment of workmen on the . 2277. 

Provision of chairs to the clerical staff on the . 2277. 

Purchase of the and Rohilkund and Kuraaon Railway. 2279. 

Terms of contract with the . 1781. 

Bengal Nagpur — 

Question re level crossing on the Bankura Taldanga Road. 

2248. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India — 

Question re — 

Appointment of one Mr. Radha Kishan, as Assistant Chief Clerk 

of the Carriage and Wagon Superintendent’s ofiSce, 

Ajmer. 1886-87. 

Development of legitimate trade union principles and practices 

among the employees of the carriage and wagon shops, 

Ajmer. 1887-88. 

Company — 

Question re collieries owned by the State and . 1717-18. 

Company-Managed — 

Question re — 

Contemplated appointment of an officer of a as a Director of 

Railway Board. 1802-03, 

Indianisation recommended by the Lee Commission on the . 

1677. 

Statement laid on the table re collieries owned by the State and . 

2472. 
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RAILWAY(S)— confd. 

Bast Indian — 

Question re — 

Absorption of the surplus hands in the Oudh and Rohilkhand 

Section. 2550. 

Alleged callousness of the authorities. 2327. 

Appeals against the orders of the Divisional Superintendents on 
the . 2551-52. 

Appointment of apprentices on the . 2884. 

Appointment of Lillooah ex- Apprentices as ward; keepers, etc., 
on the . 1706. 

Appointment of mechanical apprentices of Workshop at 

Lillooah in other departments. 2885-86. 

Armed guards for armouries and treasuries of stations of the 
and the Eastern Bengal Railway. 2015. 

Communal percentage of r^c-appr entices appointed in the 

Workshop at Lillooah. 2025. 

Consolidated allowances of ticket collectors on the . 1769. 

Contractors for the sale of books, sweetmeats, tea and fruits on 
the station platforms of the Loop Lines. 2556-57. 

Detention of passengers at Garhmuktesar, . 1791. 

Discharge and re-appointment of some travelling ticket inspectors 
on the . 1770. 

Discharge and re-instatement of certain persons of the 

Accounts Department. 1763. 

Discharge of office staff of the Cawnpore Central Station, . 

2247-48. 

Discontinuance of Railway Mail Service system on the Loop 

Lines trains. 2556. 

Employment of employees on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 

Section and vice versa, 2550. 

Favouritism, to employees. 2550. 

Hours of employment of Electricians, Train Examiners, etc., 

under the Divisional Superintendent, Howrah, on the 

2886. 

House rent for the staff on the llardwar-Dehra Dun Section of 
the . 2553. 

Ignoring the claims of old travelling ticket inspectors on the . 

1769. 

Inconvenience caused to passengers at Garhmuktesar on the . 

1790. 

Mechanics, chargemen, journeymen and draughtsmen appointed 
in the workshop at Lillooah and Jamalpore. 1708. 

Officiating appointments of Indian station masters and assistant 
station masters of the , as guards. 2553-54. 

Pay of assistant station masters on the . 2549-50. 

Power-houses owned by the . 2136. 
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KAILWAY(S)— conW. 

Bast Indian — contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Promotion of Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway employees to the 
higher grades on the . 2553. 

Qualifications for appointment as chief claims clerk in the office 

of the Deputy Chief Commercial Manager, , Calcutta. 

2265. 

Qualifications for appointment as transportation inspectors, com- 
mercial, on the . 2265. 

Regulations for recruitment of station masters and assistant 
station masters on the . 2554. 

Removal of grievances about pay and allowances of the travelling 
ticket inspectors and old crewmen of the . 1717. 

Revision of pay of certain posts on the . 2553. 

Rules for reservation of berths from intermediate stations on the 
. 2918-19. 

Sale of mineral waters, aerated waters, ice, etc., on the . 

2561-62. 

Scales of pay of lower subordinates on the . 2553. 

Seniority list of the senior staff of the . 2552. 

Shares held by some officers of the in the Carlsbad Mineral 

Water Manufacturing Company. 1991. 

Staff demoted on the Oudh and Rohilkliand section of the . 

2552. 

Travelling ticket inspectors and examiners on the . 2552-53. 

Vacancies in the graJie of Train Examiners, Electricians and 

Electric Inspectors on the filled by ex-apprentices of the 

Lillooah Workshop. 2885. 

Waiting list of mechanical apprentices trained at the , work- 

shop, Lillooah. 1707. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Alleged frauds in the High School, Tundla. 2831-32. 

Amount spent by the on the educational assistance of 

European, Anglo-Indian and Indian employees. 2031. 

Communal composition of the inspectors of various branches on 
the . 1894. 

Control of travelling ticket examiners by the Superintendent, 
Staff, on the . 2831. 

Expenditure by the on certain railway schools. 2030. 

House rent for the staff on the Hardwar-Dehra Dun section of the 

. 2831. 

Pay of telegraph inspectors of the amalgamated and> Oudh 

and Rohilkhand Railway. 2284-85. 

Power houses owned by the . 3168. 
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BAILWAY(S)— 

Eastern Bengal — 

Question re — 

Armed guards for armouries and treasuries of stations of the East 

Indian Railway and the . 2015. 

Railway quarters on the . 2887-88. 

Great Indian Peninsula — 

Question re — 

Appointment of new probationers in the ofi&cial cadre on the — — . 
2266-67. 

Calculating machines purchased by the Chief Accounts Officer, 
. 2256. 

employees mutual benefit society. 2254. 

Non-application of the Railway Board Memorandum No. 5565 of 

1929, to the inspectors of stations and stores. 2267-68. 

Provident Fund bonus paid to the staff. 2257. 

Reduction in the number of officers in the . 1767. 

Retrenchment of Senior Accounts Inspectors by the Chief 
Accounts Officer, . 2267. 

Suspension of the recognition of the Workers* Union. 

2908-09. 

Terms and conditions for voluntary retirement of staff in the 

accounts department of the . 2256. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Commereial Department of the . 2284. 

Crew staff of the . 2285. 

Monthly cost of the ticket checking staff, etc., on the . 2285. 

Promotion of an Anglo-Indian subordinate on the . 2032. 

Subordinates officiating in the superior service of the . 

3169-70. 

Kaiigra Valley — 

Question re — 

Claims put forward by contractors against the Administra- 

tion. 1683-84. 

Disputes over arrear payments, etc., between the contractors and 

the Administration. 1683, 3078. 

Inquiry into the high expenditure on the . 1682-83. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta — 

Question re — 

Case of one Mr. B. N. Sarma, an employee in the catering Depart- 
ment of the . 2084-85. 

Pass rules of the . 1766. 

Passes granted to persons other than railway employees on the 
. 1766. 

Strike on the . 2463-68, 3157-63. 

Statement laid on the table re old third class carriages used as 
quarters for station masters on the . 2031. 
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KAILWAY(S)-^(?n<d. 

North-Westem — 

Question re — 

Accounts of stations audited by the Statutory Traffic Audit. 

1698. 

Appointment of Permanent Way Inspectors on the . 1700, 

2062. 

Calling of tenders for the auction of old sleepers by the . 1684. 

Cancellation of the orders of promotion of Babu Shankar Dass by 
the officiating Divisional Personnel Offieer, Multan Division, 
. 1690-91. 

Contractors for selling iee and soda at different stations and in 
running trains on the . 1685. 

Discharge of station masters and assistant station masters on the 
who passed the lower standard of medical test. 3074. 

Drawing of le.ss pay by certain officers of the . 1972-73.' 

Employment of two brothers in the Divisional Office, Multan, . 

1690. 

Factories manufacturing hollow glassware situated on the • 

1685-86. 

Indian Medical Department Assistant Surgeons employed on the 
. 2346, 2886. 

Medical officers of superior and subordinate grades on the . 

2075. 

Officiating chances of Permanent Way Inspectors for Muslims in 
Lahore Division of the . 1701. 

Parcel clerks on the . 1775. 

Permanent Way Inspectors on the . 1699-1700. 

Preferential treatment in the supply of uniforms on the • 

2916-17. 

Privilege of filing appeals to the Railway Board against the 
decisions of the Agent, . 2074. 

Promotion of assistant station masters on the . 3074. 

Promotion of Indian station ma.sters on the . 1982-83. 

Promotion of Muslims to class “ D ” of parcel clerks on the 

1776. 

Prospects for Indian assistant station masters on the . 

3073-74. 

Purchase by a Member of the Railway Board of a landed pro- 
perty in Barara on the . 1991. 

Reduction of the grade of assistant station masters on certain 
junction stations in the Delhi Division of the . 3075. 

Reservation of posts of Assistant Accounts Officers, — ^ for 
Travelling Inspectors of Accounts. 2899-2900. 

Retrenchment in the Accounts Department. 2898. 

Retrenchment of Hindu clerks by the Chief Accounts Officer, . 
1682. 
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BAILWAY(S)— cowW. 

North- W estern — contd. 

Supply of winter uniforms to the Anglo-Indian ticket collectors on 
the . 2562. 

Transfers of assistant station masters in the Delhi Division of the 
. 3075. 

Weekly rest ^stem over the . 3076. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Alleged differential treatment in connection with the filling up of 
leave vacancies on the . 3168-69. 

Alleged injustice to the retrenched Muslims in the Delhi Division 
of the . 2474. 

Appointment of Mr. Kundan Lai Kapur as Chief Clerk in the 
Electrical Branch of the . 2473. 

Appointment of Muslims in the electrical branch of the . 

2031. 

Appointments by communities of clerical and daily-rated staff in 
the electrical branch of the . 2473. 

Communid composition of skilled and unskilled labour retrenched 
from tJie electrical branch. 1896. 

Creation of posts of journeymen in the mechanical workshop , 

Moghalpura. 2032. 

Parcel clerks on the . 3170. 

Promotion of Muslims to class D of parcel clerks on the . 

3171. 

Retention of the post of office superintendent of construction, . 

2284. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand — 

Question re promotion of employees to the higher grades on 

the East Indian Railway. 2553. 

Statement laid on the table re pay of telegraph inspectors of the 
amalgmated East Indian and . 2284-85. 

Question re — 

Amalgamation of the Audit and Accounts Departments in the 
. 1699. 

Applications submitted by Indian firms and industries before the 

Rates Advisory Committee against various charging 

unfair rates. 2150. 

Appointment of a Muslim waterman for the Muslim staff in the 

office of the Chief Auditor Clearing Accounts, Delhi. 

2052-53. 

Deputation of non-Muslim Members of the Legislative Assembly to 

the Board to discuss the representation of Muslims in the 

services. 2564. 

Detailed expenditure of the Budget. 1995. 

Expenditure incurred in connection with the Court of 

Inquiry. 2255-56. 
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BAILWAY(S) — contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Expenditure of -workshops. 1995. 

Expert committee recommended by the Retrenchment Sub- 

Committee. 2558-59. 

Facilities by Administrations to unions for accommodation of 

their offices. 2280-81. 

Functions of the members of the Central Advisory Committee for 
. 1702. 

Grant of advances to the employees from the State Railway 

Provident Fund. 2257. 

Improvements effected in tlie accounts or administration of 
different at the instance of the Audit Department. 1698. 

Introduction of annual confidential reports on the clerks of the 

office of the Chief Auditor Clearingr Accounts, Delhi. 2053- 

54. 

Motor competition with . 2142-43. 

Policy for selective promotions in the Accounts Branch. 

2564-65. 

Post of the Chief (^lerk of the Rates Advisory Committee. 

1678. 

Recognition of moTi\s unions by Administrations. 2280. 

Recommendation of the Whitely Commission in regard to the 

discharge of employees considered medically unlit for one 

class or group at a periodical examination. 2084. 

Reduction in faros to newly married couple.s. 2540. 

Reduction of the clerical staff of the Kates Advisory Committee. 

1678. . 

Reduction of the percentage of Muslim employees in tlie office of 
the Cliief Auditor Clearing Accounts, Delhi. 2054. 

Removal of the office of the Rates Advisory Committee from 

Calcutta to Vizagapatam. 1678. 

Representation by legal advisers of employees in departmental 

enquiries. 2270-71, 

Resolutions passed by the executive committee of the All-India 
Muslim Employees Association. 2540-42. 

Rules for determining seniority in the office of the Controller of 

Accounts. 3061-62. 

Buies for recording adverse remarks against a subordinate. 

2551. 

Rules for the posting of employees to malarial and other sickly 

stations. 2084. 

System of medical examination on the . 3074. 

Transfer of the statistical department to the control of the respec- 
tive accounts departments of . 2254-55.' 

Uniform policy for all staff in the matter of recording of 

adverse or confidential reports. 2025-26. 
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JIAILWAY(8)— concZd. 

Bohilkund and Kumaon — 

Question re purchase of the Bengal and North-Western and 

2279. 

CNhahdara-Saharanpur Light — 

Question re — 

Absence of latrines in third class carriages on the . 1789-90. 

Absence of water closets, etc., in the third class carriages of the 
. 1782. 

Expiry of the contract of the . 1790. 

Terms of contract’ with the . 1781-82. 

State — 

Question re — 

Amalgamation of the transportation and commercial departments 
on . 2267. 

Application of the new : leave rules to the Accounts staff. 1765. 

Collieries owned by the and Company . 1717-18. 

Definition of upper subordinates on . 2266. 

Grant of advances to the employees from the Provident 

Fund. 2257. 

Inter-transfer of staff on . 3076. 

Issue of local passes to subordinate staff on . 3076. 

Rendering of first aid to injured passengers on . 2327. 

Training of apprentices for the superior revenue establishment of 

Indian at Jamalpur. 2018-19. 

Work of cash receipts and disbursements on the . 3155-56. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Collieries owned by the and Company Railways. 2472. 

Expenditure on the education of the children of European, Anglo- 

Indian and Indian employees of . 2030. 

Income of from fares. 2567. 

Surplus stores locked up on , etc. 1894-95. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Co-ordination of versus Bus Transport system. 2474-77. 

Employment on the Assam Bengal Railway of qualified persons of 
the area through which that passes. 3173. 

Memorandum re position of minorities in the services in India. 

1894. 

Mercantile coupon tickets on . 1896. 

Purchase of coal at Higher rates for the . 2032. 

Successful tenderers for coal purchase for certain , etc. 1893. 

RAILWAY ACCOUNTS— 

Question re — 

Hours of attendance in the office of the Controller of . 2559-60. 
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BAILWAY ACCOUNT (S)—contd. 

Question re — conid. 

Promotions from clerks class II to clerks class 1 in the ofiSce of the 
Controller of . 2559. 

RAILWAY ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT— 

Question re — 

Recruitment of (lualilied clerks as Accountants, etc., in the . 

1765. 

Retrenchment in the . 1763-64. 

RAILWAY ADVISORY (X)MMTTTEE— 

Question re tenure of office of the President, . 1705. 

RAILWAY AUDIT OFFICE (S)— 

Question re abolition of the Traffic Audit Branches of . 1698. 

RAILWAY BOARD— 

Question re — 

Appeals from the railway staff received in th ^ . 3075. 

Contemplated appointment of an officer of a ('Ompany -managed 
Railway as a Director of . 1802-03. 

Deputation of non-Muslim members of the Legislative Assembly to 

the to discuss the representation of Muslims in the railway 

services. 2564. 

Non-application of the Memorandum No. 5565 of 1929, to the 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway inspectors of stations and stores,. 
2267-68. 

Permanent clerical staff on deputation to the office of the . 

2554-55. 

Privilege of filing appeals to the against the decisions of the 

Agent, North-Western Railway. 2074. 

Purchase by a Member of the of a landed property in Barara 

on the North-Western Railway. 1991. 

\ recommendations on Mr. Hassan’s report. 1788. 

Retirement of Mr. Hayman, Member, staff duties, . 2923, 

Scheme of inter-branch transfers prepared uiidei- the instructions of 
the . 2542. 

RAILWAY CLEARING ACCOUNTS OFFICE— 

See ** Accounts OflSce(s) ’I 

RADjWAY CONFERFiNCE(S)— 

See Conference (s) 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT— 

Question re — 

Orders for suspension of promotions, appointments, etc., in the 

1689-90. 

Retrenchment in the . 1786-87. 

wsi 
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RAILWAY EMPLOYEE (S)— 

Question re — 

Passes granted to persons other than on the Madras and 

Southern Mahratta Railway. 1766. 

Rules for the grant or passes to . 1716. 

RAILWAY IdNE— 

Statement laid on the table tc cost of eonsi ruction, etc., of the 

between Madura and Dhanushkodi. 1730-81. 

RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE— 

Question re — 

Abolition of appointments in the post offices and as a retrench- 

ment measure. 3083. 

Abolition of ap|)ointments of Superintendents of Post Offices and 
. 3085. 

Communal composition of certain staff of the General Post Office, 
Government IVlegraph Office and . Cawnpore. 2922. 

Communal composition of the staff of the ‘‘ D Division of the 
. 1871-72. 

Data for regulating staff I’equirements of the accounts branches of 
the head record offices of the . 1884. 

Discontinuance of system on the Ea^st Indian Railway Loop 

Line trains. 2556. 

Filling up of vacancies of Inspectors. , in the Sind and 

Baluchistan Circle. 2922-23. 

Posting of Muslim ^Su])orilltendents to certain Divisions. 3147- 

48. 

Posts aboJislicd in the Central Circle and branches. 2912. 

Divisions in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Postal 

Circle. 8152. 

Divisions of tlie Posts and Telegraphs Department. 3147. 

Reduction in the number of sets. 3090. 

Rtaff requirements in the accounts branch of the head record offices 
of the . 2403-04. 

Standard of taking rest at out-stations for officials. 1884. 

Taking of rest by the officials at out-stations. 2404. 

Statement laid on the table re training class at Bombay. 2029-30. 

RAILWAY MATERIALS— 

Statement laid on the table re carriage of Government and by 

Indian Shipping Companies, 2032, 2033. 

RAILWAY QUARTER(S)— 

See ** Quarter(s) 

RAILWAY RATES ADVISORY COMMITTEE— 

See Committee (s) 

RAILWAY SCHOOL(S)— 

See “ School (s) 
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RAILWAY STAFF— 

Question re ap])eals from the received in the RailTray Board 

3075. 

RAJAH, RAO BAHADUR M. C.— 

Question re — 

Definition of “ Orthodox Hindu Community 2911. 

Delay in the disjiosal of applications of Depressed Classes by the 
Nazul Department, Delhi. 3155. 

Protection against temple entry by untonehables. 2912. 
Shradhanand model for Depressed Classes in Pa hargani, Delhi 
3154-55. 

Un-official parallel po.stal service in the Bombay Presidency. 2893- 
94. 

Question (Supplementary) re protection against temple entry by 
untouchables. 2410. 

RAJAN BAKllSTI SHAH, KHAW BAllADHR MAKIIDIJM SYED— 
Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1960, 2049. 
RANBIR SIInOH, MR.— 

Question re deportation of . 2896-97, 2973-74. 

RANG A IYER, MR. C. S.— 

Appointment of on the Committee 'on Petitions. 2432. 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
Motions to consider and to circulate. 3134. 

Motion to omit clause 5. 3187-88. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Sel(*ct Committee and to 
circulate. 2111-20, 2189, 2300, 2301. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 4. 2576, 2577-79, 2587-88, 2590. 

Clause 5. 2593, 2630. 

Clause 7. 2692-94. 

Clause 14. 2782-84. 

(Clause 15. 2793. 

Clau.se 16. 2796. 

Clause 1. 2825, 2825-26, 2839, 2841. 

Motion to pass. 2849-50. 

Expressions of regret on the death of Sir Narasimha Sarma. 3095. 
Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill — 

Motion to refer to Select Committee. 3055. 

Consideration of clauses. 3217. 

Motion to pass. 3247-48. 

Question re — 

Interviews to Mr. Gandhi in jail. 1720, 1721. 

Present situation in South Africa. 2557. 
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RANGA IYER, MR. C. S. — contd. 

Release of the Garhwal Military Prisoners. 3077-78. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Hunger-strike of the detenus in the Deoli Camp Jail. 2719-21. 

Strike on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 3157-63. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1821-26, 1898, 
3010-13. 

RANGACHARIAR, DIWAN BAHADUR T.-- 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to 
circulate. 2184-89, 2197, 2198, 2199, 2222, 2223. 

Question (Supplementary) re canteen contractors^ syndicate at 
Karachi. 2080, 2081. 

Resolution rc Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1815, 1830, 1844, 
1899, 1900, 1902, 1907-13, 1918, 1922, 1935. 

RANGOON— 

Question re price of petrol in India, and London. 1783-86. 

RASTOGI, MR. BADRI LAL- 

Question re contemplated appointment of an officer of a Company- 
managed Railway as a Director of Railway Board. 1802-03. 

RATE(S)— 

Question re — 

Applications submitted by Indian firms and industries before the 

Railway Advisory Committee against various railways 

charging unfair . 2150. 

Post of the Chief Clerk of the Railway Advisory* Committee. 

1678. 

Procedure for the fixing of jail produce . 2067-68. 

Removal of the office of the Railway Advisory Committee from 

Calcutta to Vizagapatam. 1678. 

Revision of the — — for food and aerated water supply in trains 
and on stations. 2009-11. 

RATE— WAR— 

Question re — 

against the Bengal Burmah Steam Navigation Company. 

1782-83. 

started by the British India Steam Navigation Company. 

2079-80. 

REBATE— 

Quejstion re private obtained by Government on passages booked 

with the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 2532. 

REBELIjION— 

Statement laid on the table re Moplah.s convicted during the Malabar 
in 1921. 1727. 
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RECOGNITION— 

Question re — 

Non- by the (lovcrnnient of Ceylon of persons holding Indian 

medical degrees. 1881-83. 

Suspension of the of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

Workers’ Union. 2908-09. 

BBCOMMENDATION(S)— 

Question re — 

Action taken on the of the Banking Enquiry Committee. 

2008. 

Railway Board’s on Mr. Hassan’s report. 1788. 

of the tribal conti*ol and defence committee. 2237-38. 

RECORD (S)— 

Question re communal composition of and sub- clerks at 

Phulora. 2563. 

RECORD BOARD— 

Question re selection of ‘‘ Y ” Cadets by interview and of the 

Army Entrance Examination. 2346-47. 

RECORD OFFICE (S)— 

Question re — 

Data for regulating staff requirements of the accounts branches of 
the head of the Railway Mail Service. 1884. 

Refusal to count as liours of duty the time spent by travelling 
sorters while working in the . 2530. 

Staff requirements iti the accounts branch of the head of the 

Railway Mail Service. 2403-04. 

RBCRUIT(S)— 

Question re to ti e I>ritish Army in India and Burma. 3032. 

RECRUITING OFFirER(S)— 

Question re comnniiial composition of in the Punjab Postal 

Department. 1 865-67. 

RECRUITMENT— 

Question re — ' 

Government circulars re of Muslims. 1860. 

Non- of Military Sub-Assistant Surgeons holding the rank of 

Siibedar-Major. 2244-45, 

Non- of liliislim clerks in the Central Telegraph Office, New 

Delhi. 2330-31. 

Non of Muslim clerks in the Office of the Divisional Engineer, 

Telegraphs, New Delhi. 2331. 

’ Regulations for of station masters and assistant station masters 

on the Bast Indian Railway. 2554. 

’ for the Indian Military Academy. 2350. 

in the Income-tax Department from the retrenched staff. 1868 . 

in the Telegraph Department, 2331. 
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RECRUITMENT— conW. 

Question re — contd. ! 

of Muslims as Telegraphists, General service and Station 

service, in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Postal Circlew 
2330. 

of Muslims in the Simla Post Office. 1770. 

of Muslims in the Superior Services under the various Port 

Trusts in India. 2351-52. 

of qualified clerks as Aeconntants, etc., in the Railway 

Accounts Department. 1765. 

of staff by the Superintendent of Post Offices, Derajat Division. 

2897. 

of the clerical establishment of the office of the Director of 

Contracts. 1983-85. 

of the provincial people to the Indian Service in the Publia 

Works Department. 2241. 

Stoppage of of men of the preponderant community in the 

Postal Department. 1872. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Non- of Muslim eleiks in the office of the Divisional Engineoi', 

Telegraphs, New Delhi. 3166-67. 

Stoppage of of men of the preponderant community in the 

Postal Department. 3167. 

REDDI, MR, T. N. Rx\MAKRISHNA— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 2361. 

Clause 3. 2445. 

Clause 4. 2586-87. 

Clause 5. 2594, 2603-04. 

Clause 7. 2709, 2712-14. 

Clause 8, 2740-41. 

Clause 1. 2838-39. 

Motion to pass. 2846. 

Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill — 
Consideration of Schedule. 3225-26, 3227, 3229-30, 3241-42, 3243. 
Question re — 

Grievances of ticket collectors. 2025. 

Lowering of the status of the Kotla Post Office in the Kangra Pi#* 
trict. 2323. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1754, 1839-42. 
REDUCTION— 

Question re — 

in the emoluments and in the number of Traffic Inspectors. 

2899. 
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REDUCTION— con^rf. 

Question re — contd. 

in the number of officers in the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way. 1767. 

of the clerical staff of the Railway Rate.s Advisory Committee. 

1678, 

REFERENCE (S)— 

Question re incomes from liij^her grade assessments and appeals and 

before the Assistant Commissioner and Commissioner of 

Income-tax. 2145-49. 

REFOR]\I(S)— 

Question re position of Muslims in the Constitutional . 2231-32. 

REGISTER(S)— 

Question re recognition of the British Medical in the Draft 

Medical Council Bill. 2056. 

REGISTRAR— 

Question re posts sanctioned for the Office of the of Joint Stock 

Companies, Bengal, Calcutta. 2351. 

REGISTRATION— 

Question re enhancement of fee for the of telegraphic addresses. 

3030-31: 

REGUTiATrON(S)— 

Question re number of Bengalis detained under Bengal HI of 

1818. 1705, 

RELEASE— 

Question H of Mahatma Gandhi. 215»5-r)6. 

RELIEF- 

Question re to India in the interest charges of War contribution. 

2237. 

REMARK(S)— 

Question re niles for recording adverse against a railway sub- 

ordinate. 2551. 

RENT(S)— 

Question re assessed paid by Europeans and Anglo-Indians for 

their quarters at Nasik. 2261. 

Statement laid on the table re assessed paid by Europeans and 

Anglo-Indians for their quarters at Nasik. 3165-66. 

RE-ORGANISATION— 

Question re of the rncome-tax Department in the United Pro- 

vinces. 2138-42. 

RBPATR(S)— 

Question re to the furniture of the Legislative Assembly 

Building at Simla and the Assembly Sector at New Delhi. 
2055-56. 
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REPATRIATED INDIAN (S)— 

Question re arrival at Matiaburj, Calcutta, of from Soutb 

Africa. 2244. 

REPORT(S)— 

Presentation of the of the Public Accfounts Committee’. 2167- 

83. 

Question re — 

Expendinj? powers accruing to provinces according to the 

of the Financial Relations Committee. 2325. 

Government order on Mr. K. M. ITassan’s . 2052. 

Introduction of annual confidential — on the clerks of the 
office of the Chief Auditor, Railway Clearing Accounts, Delhi. 
2053-54. 

Moderation of Mr. ^assan^s . 1787. 

Orissa Committee . 3062-63. 

Publication of the complete of the Post Office Retrenchment 

Sub-Committee. 2548. 

Quinquennial of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 

3070-71. 

Railway Board's recommendations on Mr. Hassan's . 1788. 

— - of officer on special duty to revise the scales of pay. 2548. 

of the Accountant General, Bombay, re the Nasik Press 

buildings and quarters. 2258-59. 

of the Select Committee on the ITaj Bill. 1718. 

of the Tariff Board on the glass industry. 1687. 

Study and on the economic and hygienic problems of India 

by the League of Nations. 2252-53. 

Uniform policy for all railway staff in the matter of recording 
of adverse or confidential . 2025-26. 

Statement laid on the table re of Chief Inspectors of travelling 

ticket examiners on the ticket checking system. 2831. 

RBPORTBRrS)— 

Statement laid on the table re search bv police of a HindvMan Tiwea 
. 1890, 

REPRESENTATION f S)— 

Question re — 

Adequate of local people in the various Government Depart- 

ments of Baluchistan. 2164. 

Appeals and pending decision in the office of the Director 

General. Posts and Telegraphs. 2085-87. 

Communal cases in the Office of the Director General, Posts 

and Telegranhs. 2332-33. 

Deputation of non-Muslim Members of the Legislative Assembly 

to the Railway Board to discuss the of Muslims in the 

railway services. 2564. 
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REPRESENTATIVE {8)—contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Inadequate of Muslims in the Central Stationery Office. 

2350-51. 

Inadequate of Muslims in the Income-tax Diepartment, 

Punjab. 1687-88. 

Inadequate of Muslims in the Kashmere Division of the 

Postal Department. 2263. 

by legal advisers of railway employees in departmental 

enquiries. 2270-71. 

Sikh in the office of the Directov of Contracts, Army Head- 

quarters, Simla. 1876-77. 

RESERVATION— 

Question re — 

Non- of special seats for the Depressed Classes in the 

Punjab. 1680-81. 

Orders re of every third vacancy for inadequately represent- 

ed communities in the Postal Department. 1868. 

of seats for handloom weavers in the Ijcgislatures. 2236. 

of seats for handloom weaving cottage" industry in the Legis- 
latures. 2237. 

of third and Intermediate class comf)artments from Kalka to 

Delhi and Kalka to Simla. 1879-80. 

Rules for of berths from intermediate stations on the East 

Indian Railway. 2918-19. 

Through of a compartment from Simla to Delhi. 1879. 

RBSIGNATION(8)— 

Question re of members and office-bearers of the Works Com- 

mittee, Government of India Press. New Delhi. 1776. 

RESOLUTTON(S)— 

Question re — 

of the Indian Legislature. 2017-18. 

of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, 

Amritsar, protesting against the restrictions placed on the 
possession and carrying of Hr pans by Sikhs in the provinces 
outside the Punjab. 2063-64. 

of the United Provinces Legislative Council re further 

' retrenchment in the Centrally-Managed Departments. 3080-81. 

passed at the Allahabad Unity Conference. 2888-89. 

passed by the different postal unions in India. 2536-88. 

passed by the executive committee of the All-India Muslim 

Railway Employees Association. 2540-42. 

re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1731-62, 1803-45, 

1896-1970. 2101-02, 2200, 2286. 2610, 2923-70, 2975-3026. 
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KBST— 

Question re — 

Standard of taking at out-stations for Railway Mail Service 

Officials. 1884. 

Taking of by the Railway Mail Service Officials at out- 

stations. 2404. 

Weekly system over the North Western Railway. 3076. 

RETIREMENT (S)-- 
Question re — 

, etc., of lueijibers of the Sui)erior Services under tlie 

retrenchment scheme. 2915. 

of Mr. 1 layman. Member, Staff Duties, Railway Board. 

2923. 

Terms and conditions for voluntary of staff in the accounts 

department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 2256. 

RETRENCHED OFFICER(S)— 

Question re re-employment of of the Superior Services. 2916. 

RETRENCHED STAFF— 

Question re recruitment in the Income-tax Department from the 
. 1865. 

RETRENCHMENT (S)- 
Question re — 

Abolition of appoirdments in the post offices and Railway Mail 
Service as a measure. 3083. 

Economy and in Cantonments by the grant of elected 

boards. 2972. 

Expert committee recommended by the Railway — Sub-Com- 
mittec. 2558-59. 

Further in the Indian Stores Department. 1889. 

Personnel of the Board of constituted by order of the Post- 

master General, Punjab. 1878. 

Proposed of workmen on the Bengal and North Western 

Railway. 2277. 

Publication of the complete report of the Pont Office Sub- 

committee. 2548. 

Resolution of United Provinces Legislative Council re further 
in the Centrally-Managed Departments. 3080-81. 

Retirement, etc., of members of the Superior Services under the 
scheme. 2915. 

in the Currency Note Pre,ss, Nasik. 2261. 

in the North Western Railway Accounts Department. 2898. 

in the office of the High Commissioner for India. 2243. 

in the Punjab Postal Circle. 3153-54. 

in the Railway Accounts Department. 1768-64. 
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retrenchment iS)—contd. 

Question re — contd. 

ill the Railway Department. 1786-87. 

in the Survey Printing ORice, Dehra Dun. 1857-58. 

of a number of ineoim‘-tax officei’s in the United Provinces. 

2136-88. 

of live liicome'-iax ohiocrs in liie United Provinces. 1864. 

of Hindu clerks by the (Riief Accounts Officer, North 

Western Railway. 1682. 

of Income-tax Officers in the Uniied Provinces. 2138-42. 

of Indians in the Imperial Services. 1716-17. 

-T — of Muslims ill the Punjab Postal Department. 1867-68. 

of postal officials in Simla. 2920. 

of Railway employees. 3076-77. 

of senior accounts inspectors by the Chief Accounts Officer, 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 2267. 

of the post of Assistant Director of Engineering Branch in 

the Indian Stores Department. 1860. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

in the Assam Bengal Railway. 2285. 

in the Currency Note Press, Nasik. 3165. 

of Muslims in the Railway (^1 oaring Aecouuts Office, 

Delhi. 2724. 

REVENUE-^ 

Question re and expondiiuro of the Delhi Province. 1800. 

REVENUE COMMISSIONER(S)— 

•* 

Question re unpaid or temporarily paid local candidates in the 
— — ’s and suhordinate offices* in Baluchistan. 2163. 

RBVISION(S)— 

Question re — 

of pay of certain posts on the East Indian Railway. 2553. 

— of the scales of pay of the Gazetted and non-Gazetted estab- 
lishments under the Government of India. 2326. 

REVOLUTIONARY CRIMES— 

Statement laid on the table re in 1932. 1727-28. 

REVOLUTIONARY SUSPECT— 

Question re allegations of maltreatment by Dharampal, a , 

while in police custody in Delhi. 1797-98. ^ 

RIBBONS— 

Question re establishment of a factory for the manufacture of 
carbon papers and typewriter in Karachi. 2409-10. 

RICE— 

Question re import and export of paddy and to and from 

Calcutta. 2238. 
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liICKSUAW SHED— 

Question re erection of a near Assembly Chamber, Simla.. 

1767. 

ROAD(S)~ 

Question re — 

Absence of near the peons' quarters in Ncav Delhi. 2619. 

■ Bad condition of a near Turkman Gate, Delhi. 2548-49. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway level crossing on the Bankura-Taldanga 
. 2248. 

Repairing and tarring of the Maude in New Delhi. 2886- 

87. 

Utilisation of the petrol tax on the development of . 1780- 

81. 

Water taps on the in New Delhi. 2021. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Bad condition of a near Turkman Gate, Delhi. 3093. 

Utilisation of the petrol tax on the development of . 2468. 

ROHILKIJND AND KUMAON RAILWAY— 

See ‘‘ Railway (s) 

ROTATION— 

Question re of duties in telegraph offices. 2623. 

ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE— 

Question re — 

List of names suggested for the third to Ilis Majesty's 

Government. 2017. 

Placing of the Orissa reparation case before the third . 

3063. 

. 2154. 

ROUTINE DIVISION— 

Question re position of lower division attached office clerks for 

appointment in the tliird or of the Imperial Secretariat. 

1875. 

ROY, RAT BAHADUR STTKHBAJ— 

Question re — 

Appalling condition of immigrants returning from East Africa 
and other foreign countries. 2157-62. 

Contractors for the sale of books, sweetmeats, tea, and fruits on 
the station platforms of the East Indian Railway Loop Lines. 
2556 57. 

Cuts in the salaries of the Indian Civil Servants. 2555-56. 
Deportation of female convicts to the Andamans. 2153-54. 
Discontinuance of Railway Mail Service system on the East 
Indian Railway Loop Line trains. 2556. 
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ROY, RAI BAHADUR SUKHRAJ— conW. 

^Question re — canid. 

Oeneral policy of the Postal Department in regard to the trans^^ 
mission of press messages. 2156. 

Government of India Bill. 2154-55. 

Hunger strike of Jain Muni Sri Misri Lalji. 2555. 

Practice of militant usury prevailing in India. 2156-57. 

Release of Mahatma Gandhi. 2155-56. 

Removal or reduction of import duties on foreign wheat. 2155*. 

Resolutions passed at the Allahabad Unity Conference. 2888-89. 

Round Table Conference. 2154. 

ROYAL ALBERT DOCK(S)— 

See Dock(s) 

ROYAL FAMILY— 

Question re members of the Delhi in India. B154. 

BULB(S)— 

Question re — 

Application of the new State Railway leave to the Accounts 

staff. 1765. 

Pass of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

1766. 

for determining seniority in the office of the Controller 

of Railway Accounts. 3061-62. 

for the grant of passes to railway employees. 1716. 

for the posting of railway employees to malarial and other 

sickly stations. 2084. 

governing the grant or cancellation of passport. 2058. 

RULING(S) BY MR. DEPUTY PRESIDENT (MR. R. K. SHAN- 
MUKHAM CHETTY)— 

Miscellaneous — 

Discussion on a point of order on which a ruling has been given 
is wholly irrelevant. 2872, 2874. 

RULING(S) BY MR. PRESIDENT (THE UONOURABT/E SIR 
IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOT.A)— 

Bill(s)— 

The fact that an amendment asking for the repeal of a clause 
was previously discussed and voted upon does not take away 
the right of Honourable Members to discuss why the clause* 

should or should not be allowed to stand part of thip. 

2643. 
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KULIN(J(8) BY MR. PRESIDENT (THE HONOURABLE SIR . 

IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA)— cowW. 

Bill(s) — contd. 

The Indian Legislature cannot be expected to enact a law with- 
out satisfying itself that it does not encroach upon the limi- 
tations which an Act of Parliament has imposed. 2044. 

The Legislative Assembly is fully competent to enact a law 
enabling the executive to forfeit property, with or without 
compensation, without providing a remedy to appeal to the 
Courts. 2868. 

The Legislative Assemblj^ is fully competent to enact an in- 
demnity clause before any cause for it has arisen. 2868. 

The Legislative Assembly is fully competent to enact that the 
decisions of the District Judge and the Chief Judge of the 
Small Cause Court are final. 2868. 

When a proposes to supplement some provisions of an Act 

of a Provincial Legislature which deal with legal procedure, 
Honourable Members are entitled to refer to them only, but 
they cannot discuss the merits of that Act. 3197. 

While speaking on the clause of a , Honourable Members 

must restrict themselves to the provisions of that particular 

clause only and must not be dealing with the whole . 

2657. 

Miscellaneous — 

An Honourable Mcinl)er cannot call another iionourable Member 
of the House a buffoon. 2221. 

An Honourable Member while quoting instances must bear in 
mind tlmt Mieso are relevant to the matter under discussion, 
but reading out a series of instances without ’in any way 
attempting to connect them with the main issue cannot be 
allowed. 2229. 

Unfounded and unwarranted allegations cannot be allowed to be 
made by one Honourable Member against another Honourable 
Member. 3196. 

Point of Order — 

The Chair is not bound to hear any Honourable Member on a 
. 2866. 

Question (s) — 

When a has been specifically asked to elicit information 

about a particular point, supplementary on the general 

aspect of the cannot arise. 2060. 

When an Honourable Member giving notice of a ceases to 

be a member of the Assembly he loses the right of interpellatinff 
Government. 1701. 

Resolution (s) — 

Amendments which are vague anil indefinite cannot be allowed 
to be moved. 2930. 
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RULING (S) BY MR. PRESIDENT (THE HONOURABLE SIB 
IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA)— con^d. 

Resolution (s) — contd. 

In the terms of the Standing Order, two days’ notice is required 
for every amendment to be moved. The Chair has the power 
of suspending the Standing Order and allowing an amendment 
to be moved at. any stage of the debate ; but in order that the 
Chair may be able to consider whether an amendment should 
be allowed without notice, it is necessary that an Honourable 
Member should hand over in writing the amendment whick 
he proposes to move. 1959. 

Rules applying to apply to amendments on as well.. 

2930. 

Select Committee — 

Happenings of the Select Committee should not be dealt with' 
elaborately by any Honourable Member on the floor of the 
House. 2195. 

In cases where a charge is made against an Honourable Member 
in connection with what happened in the Sek'ct Committee and 
he contradicts it, the House usually accepts the contradiction. 
2104. 

Question about voting in the ought nqt to be brought on the 

floor of the House. 2630. 

The question of Avhat happened in the is outside the scope 

of the discussions on the floor of the House. 2103. 

RUNNING SIIED(S)— 

Question re amount spent on the construction works at Bhusawal 
in the . 2268. 

8 


SADIQ HASAN, SHAIKH— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motion to circulate. 2094-96. 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to 
circulate. 2122. 

Question re — 

Abolition of the Traffic Audit Branches of Railway Audit Offices. 
1698. 

Absence of Post Offices in certain localities in Lahore City. 
2900. 

Accounts of stations audited by the North Western Railway 
Statutory Traffic Audit. 1698. 

Allegations against the head compounder in the Civil and 
Military Dispensary, Simla. 2902. 

Amalgamation of the Audit and Accounts Departments in the 
Railways. 1699. ! 


L^88LAD 
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BADIQ HASAN, SHAIKH— c(?nfd. 

Question re — contd. 

Appointment of Hindus and Muslims as storemen in the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps. 1694-95. 

Appointment of Permanent Way Inspectors on the North Western 
Railway. 1700. 

Cancellation of the orders of promotion of Babu Shankar Dasa 
by the officiating Divisional Personnel Officer, Multan Divi-viou, 
North Western Railway. 1690-91. 

Classification in jail of Maulana Ataullah Shah Bokhavi of 
Amritsar. 1788. 

Communal composition of persons holding selection grade posts 
in Kashmir and Multan Postal Divisions. 1692. 

Demand of security from the keeper and printer of the National 
Call, an English daily to be started from Delhi. 3030. 

‘‘ Discharge and Acquittal of postal officials accused in 
criminal cases under section 209 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 2900. 

Employment of Muslims as compounders in the Civil and Mili- 
tary Dispensary, Simla. 2901. 

Employment of two brothers in the Divisional Office, Multan, 
North Western Railway. 1690. 

Pilling up of vacancies since the introduction of the storemen 
scheme in the Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 1694. 

Grievances of British Indian families settled in New Zealand. 
1695-97. 

Imprisonment of Mr. Aziz Hindi of Amritsar. 1789. 

Improvements ejected in the accounts or administration of 
diffierent Railways at the instance of the Audit Department. 
1698. 

Interpretation of leave provisions under Fundamental Rule 81. 
2901. 

Introduction of merit roll for storemen in the Indian Army 
Ordnance Corps. 1694. 

Juma Masjid, Delhi. 1788. 

Mosques under the control of the Government. 1788. 

Officiating chances of Permanent Way Inspectors for Muslims in 
Lahore Division of the North Western Railway. 1701. 

Orders for suspension of promotions, appointments, etc., in the 
Railway Department. 1689-90. 

Paucity of Muslim head clerks in the Circle Office, Lahore. 1692. 

Pay of storemen in the Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 1692-94. 

Permanent Way Inspectors on the North Western Railway. 
1699-1700. 

Publ’cation of the Indian Merchant Shipping {Amendment) 
Bill for eliciting public opinion theron. 2903. 
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SADIQ HASAN, SHAIKH— condd. 

Question re — concld, 

Belcase of Ahrar prisoners convicted in connection with the 
Kashmir agitation. 1789. 

Removal of the Muslim head clerk staff A, from the Postmaster 
General’s Office, Lahore, before completion of his usual term. 
1691. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 2930-34. 
SAKHIGOPAL— 

Question re terminal tax on passengers going to Bhubaneswar, 
and Puri. 1876, 2345-46, 2909-11. 

SALARY(IES)— 

Question re — 

Cuts in the of the Indian Civil Servants. 2555-56. 

Higher drawn by the staff of the Baroda Cantonment. 2972- 

73. 

Reduced scales of and allowances for the future entrants 

to Superior C.ivil and Army Services. 2016. 

SALT— 

Question re — 

Manufacture of at Humma, Sordo and.Naupada in the Qan- 

jam District. 3061. 

Mnnufacturei of at Parikud, Mealud and other places on 

the Orissa Coast. 3061. 

Manufacture of on the Orissa Coast. 3060-61. 

SALT INDUSTRY— 

Question re protection to the Indian . 2557-58. 

SAMASTIPUR— 

Question re more holidays to daily-rated workmen of Gorakhpur 
and Workshops. 2276. 

SANDHURST— 

Question re nomination of e»nndidates from Assam to the Indian 
at Dchra Dun. 2554. 

SANKEY, LORD— ; 

Question re ’s appeal to Mahatma Gandhi. 2403. 

SANT SINGH, SARDAR— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 2366-68, 2380-81, 2382, 2386-88, 2390- 
91, 2396-97. 

Clause 3. 2423-26, 2427, 2429, 2437-38, 2439. 

Clause 4. 2503-04, 2507-08, 2514-15, 2523-24. 

Clause 7. 2709-10. 

Clause 8. 2727-28. 

Clause 13. 2662-63. 

Clause 14. 2784-85. 

LS38L&D 
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BANT SINGH, SARDAR—confd. 

Question re — 

Alleged circulation of a secret document by a Muhammadan 
Member of Government. 2057. 

Annual dividend declared by certain Oil Companies. 3146. 

Apprentice permanent-way inspectors on the North Western 
Railway. 2062. 

Cantonments in the Southern Command with and without deficit 
budgets. 2971. 

• Combrnation of certain Companies dealing in petrol. 3145, 3146. 

Desirability for effecting economy in cantonments of the Southern 
Command. 2971. 

Discharge of six Provincial Forest Service Officers by the Punjab 
Government on compensation pension. 2055. 

Economy and retrenchment in cantonments by the grant of 
elected boards. 2972. 

Executive Officers and senior Medical Officers in cantonments 
paid by Government. 2972. 

Exemption of the wearing of Kirpans by Sikhs from the opera- 
tions of the Arms Act. 2063. 

Facilitkis provided for keeping of milch cows in New Delhi. 
2915. 

Grievances of the staff of the Simla Post Office. 1877-78. 

Higher salaries drawn by the staff of the Baroda Cantonment. 
2972-73. 

Horse breeding in Jhelum Canal Colonies. 2058-59. 

Import of wheat into India. 2058. 

Indian Forest Service Officers. 2913-14, 

Number of arrests and convictions under the Consolidated 
Ordinance. 2057. 

Number of Sikhs arrested in the Central Provinces and in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for wearing Kirpans. 
2062. 

Personnel of the Board of Ketrenchment constituted by order of the 
Postmaster General, Punjab. 1878. 

Price of Burmah Oil Company’s petrol. 2059-61. 

Prices of kerosene and petrol. 3145. 

Prices of petrol in India. 3146, 3147. 

Re-employment of retrenched ollicers of the superior services. 2916. 

Refusal^ of an elected board to the Baroda Cantonment. 2972. 

Resolutions of the Shironiani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, 
Amritsar, protesting sigaiust the restrictions placed on the posses- 
sion and carrying of kirpans by Sikhs in the provinces outside the 
Punjab. 2063-64. 

Retirement, etc., of members of the superior services under the re- 
trenchment scheme. 2915. 
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BANT SINGH, SARDAR—eondd. 

Question re — r^ontd. 

Retrenchment of Indians in the Rnperial Services. 1716-17. 

Rules governing the grant or cancellation of passports. 2058. 

Sikh representation in the office of the Director of Contracts, Army 
Headquarters, Simla. Jb76-77. 

Tenders for tJie contract of cash work of the Railway Clearing Ac- 
counts Office, Delhi. 3156. 

Work of cash rectjipts and disbursements on the State-managed Rail- 
ways. 3155-56. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Allegations of maltreatment by Dliarampal, a revolutionary suspect, 
while in police custody in Delhi. 1708. 

Alleged wrongful detention and maltreatment by police of certain 
Congress volinitoprs in Delhi. 1707. 

Disability pensions to discharged military men. 2890, 2891, 2893. 

Hunger-strike of the detenus in (he Deoli Camp Jail. 2722. 

Non-recognition by the Covernment of Ce3don of persons holding 
Indian medical degi’ees. 1SS3. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1915, 2925, 2967-70^ 
2982, 3012. 

SARDA, DIWAN BAHADUR IIARBILAS-- 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motion to postpone consideration. 2089. • 

Motion to consider. 3099. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to coii'-ider, to re-coinmit to Select Committee and to cir- 
culate.* 2292, 2299. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 2370-71. 

Clause 4. 2517-18. 

Clause 7. 2656, 2657-59, 2711. 

Question (Supplementary) rc — 

False and counterfeit certificates issued during the time of the' 
present Superintendent of Education, Ajmer-Merwara. 2907. 

Protection against temple entry by untouchables. 2411. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 3013-16. 

SARKAR SALAAM— 

Question re exemption of political prisoners from calling out ** 

1702. 

.SARMA, MR. B. N.— 

Question re ease of one , an employee in the catering department 

of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 2084-85, 

8ARMA, MR. R. S.— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 2098. 
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SABMA, MR. R. S.—conid. 

Criminal Law Amondiiient Bill — confd. 

Motions to consider, to re-eommit to Select Committee and to cir- 
culate. 2128-29. 

Consideration of clause 16. 2817. 

Question (Supplementary) re~ 

Amount spent on notices and advertisements published in news- 
papers. 2009. 

Hunger-strike of the detenus in the Deoli Camp Jail. 2720. 

Jail competition with private enterprise. 2068. 

Statement regarding fchci campaign against untouchability issued by 
Mr. M. K. Aeliar^a. 2412. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1958-59. 

SAEMA, SIR NARASIMHA— 

Expressions of regret on the death of . 3093-97. 

SAVING (S)— 

Question re effected by the discontinuance of the through bogia 

from Lucknow and Cawnpore to Bombay and vice versa, 2325-26. 
SCALE OP PAY-- 

Question re revised for future entrants. 3090. 

6CHOOL(S) - 
Question re — 

* Embezzlement of money in the Government High , xijmer. 

2903-04. 

Classes for training in Oriental languages in the Siddiqia High , 

Delhi. 3071-72. 

Discrimination in matters of admission and promo'tion of students 

in the Government High , Ajmer. 2908. 

Jamalpur technical . 2051. 

Percentage of Muslim teachers in the Education Department, Delhi, 

and in vernacular , in Ajmer. 3070. 

for the training of ground and motor engineers in India. 

3079. 

Sir Harconrt Butler High , Simla. 2557. 

Students admitted in the technical at Jamalpur for training. 

2019-20. 

Transfer orders of the District Inspector of , Delhi. 3027. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Alleged frauds in the East Indian Railway High , Tundla. 

2831-32. 

Expenditure by the East Indian Railway on certain railway 

2030. 

SCHUSTER, THE HONOURABLE SIR GEORGE— 

Oath of Office. 2231. 

Resolution re Trade Aftrccnient signed at Ottawa. 2988-94. 
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8COTT, MR. J. RAMSAY. - 
Question re — 

Poreigjn mails of Linikiiow and Cawiipore missing connection owing 
to a dorailiucnt. 2071-72. 

Jail competition willi private enterprise. 2068-70. 

Orders placed wiih provincial jails by the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment for requirements of the Central Government. 2066-67. 

Preference to goods manufactured in India. 2405-06. 

Procedure for the fixing of jail produce rates. 2067-68. 

Protection to the cotton hosiery industry. 2404-05. 

Purchase of two old ships for sinking to act as a breakwater. 2071. 

Re-introduction of a through carriage between Lucknow and Bombay. 
2070-71. 

Saving effected by the discontinuance of the through bogie from 
Lucknow aini Cawnpore to Bombay and vice versa. 2325-26. 
Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 2028-29. 

SCOTTISH MISSIONARY ( lES j- 

Questioii re letter from a group of to the Scottish Members of tho 

Parliament in regard to ilie Ordinances. 2152. 

SEA— 

Question re abolition of the Bombay-Karachi — Post Office. 2616. 

SEALDATI— 

Question re — 

Quarters for European .staff at . 2S88. 

Racial diseriniiiiation in the classification of quarters at and 

other places. 2888. 

SEAMEN’S INSTITUTE— 

Statement laid on the table re non -admission of Indians to the Prince 
of Wales , Bombay. 1729. 

SEARCH— 

Statement laid on the table re by police of a Hindustan Times 

reporter. 1890. 

6EAT(S)— 

Question re — 

Allocation of in the proviucird legislatures appended to the 

Communal Award. 1079. 

Distribution of according to the Communal Award. 1710-11. 

Non-allotment of a to Indian Chrislicnis in the Central Pro- 

vinces in the Communal Awar<l. 2268-70. 

Non-reservation of special for the Depressed Classes in the 

Punjab. 1680-bl. 

Reservation of for liandloom weavers in the Legislatures. 2236. 

Reservation of for liandloom weaving cottage industry in the 

Legislatures. 2237. 

allotted to Musiiiis in Bihar and Orissa under the Communal 

Award. 2235. 
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SEAT {S)—confd. 

Qaestion re — contd. 

allotted to Mii?slims in Jladras under the Communal Award. 

2234. 

allotted to noii-Muslims in the North-West Frontier Province 

under the Communal Award. 2234. 

.SECRETARIAT (S)— 

, Question re — 

Cashiers in the Government of India . 1997. 

Certain higher posts in the Government of India . 1996. 

Certain posts in the Government of India held by Muslims. 

1996. 

Conditional retention of clerks in the Imperial passing the 

attached oiBce test. 1875. 

Dealings of Patliau money-lenders with their debtors employed in 
the Imperial . 3150. 

Insolvency of the employee.s of the Imperial . 3079. 

Monopoly of the League of Nations by the English and the 

French nationals. 2249-50. 

Number of gazetted posts in the Government of India held by 

Muslims. 1996. 

Number of Indians appointed to the League of Nations . 2251. 

Number of petitions received by llie Army Department against 

; dismissal, discharge, etc. 1885-86. 

Percentage of Muslims in the Imperial Service of the Depart- 
ment of Education, llealtli and Lands. 3064-66, . 

Position of attached office clerks for appointment in the lower divi- 
sion of the Imperial . 1874. 

Position of louver division attached office clerks for appointment in 
the third or routine division of the Imperial . 1875. 

Posts carrying special pay in the Imperial proper held by 

Muslims. 3064. 

Preponderance of English and French nationals in the League of 
Nations . 2248-49. 

Statement laid on the table re free medical attendance and dispensaries 
for the staff at Summer Hill. 3167. 

8ECRETARY(IES)-- 

Queslion re abolition of the post of Assistant Public Works 

Branch, Department of Industries and Labour. 1850. 

SECURITY(IES)— * ; 

Question re — 

Demand of from (he keeper and printer of the National Calh 

an English daily to be started from Delhi. 3030. 

Position of Life Assurance Companies in reghrd to rate of tax appli- 
cable to interest on . 3057. 
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SECURITY PRINTING— 

Question re — 

Allegations against the Ma^ater, , India, Nasik. 2260. 

Posts created in the , India, Currency Note Press and the 

Central Stamp Stores in Nasik. 2887. 

Statiement laid on the table re allegations against the Master, -f 

India, Nasik. 3164. 

SEGREGATION— 

Statement laid on the table re of patients suffering from iufcC' 

tious diseases in eanloniaenU. 1892-93. 

SELECT COMMITTEE— 

Queiilion re Report of the on the Haj Bill. 1718. 

SELECTION GRADE— 

Question re — 

Communal composition of persons holding posts in Kashmir 

and Multan Postal Divisions. 1092. 

Lowest examination in the post offices. 1848. 

SEN, MR. S. C.— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 3098. 

Motion to circulate. 3104. 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 3111-23. 

Motion to omit clause 4. 5137-40. 

Motion* to omit clause 5. 3174-76, 3177, 3185. 

; Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to re-conimit to Select Committee and to cir- 
culate. 2109-10. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 2. 2377. 

Clause 3. 2426-27. 

Clause 4. 2478-80, 2506, 2508, 2520. 

Clause 5. 2600-03, 2606. 

Clause 6. 2650. 

Clause 7. 2682-84. 

Clause 8. 2741-43, 2746-47. 

Clause 10. 2754. 

Clause 13. 2765, 2768, 2769-70, 2776. 

Clause 16. 2798-2800. 

Motion to pass. 2876-77. 

Question (Supplementary) re hunger-strike of the detenus in the 
Deoli Camp Tail. 2720. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1813-15. 
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JSBN, PANDIT SATYENDKA NATH— 

Bengal Suppression of Torrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 3099, 3100. 

Motion to circulate. 31(»5-11. 

Motion to omit clause 4. 3141. 

Motion to omit clause 5. 3189-90. 

Motion to pass. 3203-04. 

Withdrawal of remarks made by on a previous day about an 

interjection made by Honorary Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhrt 
Lai Chand. 3196. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motion to circulate. 2105-06. 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to cir- 
culate. 2297. 

Consideration of— - 

Clause 4. 2527, 2568, 2582-83, 2589, 2590. 

Clause 5. 2633. 

Clause 7. 2690-91, 2703. 

Clause 8. 2731-32, 2733, 2734. 

Clause 13. 2758. 

Question re-- 

Appointment of apprentices on the Bast Indian Railway. 2884. 

, Appointment of r.r-apprentices of the Lillooah Workshop. 2885. 
Appointment of Lillooaii apprentices as electricians and train 
examiners. 2885. 

Appointmr*nt of mechanical apprentices of East Indian Railway 
Workshop at Lillooah in oil er departments. 2885-86, 

Canvassing by clerks for retention of Company administration of 
the Bengal anci North Western Railway. 2280. 

Compulsory leave for signaJleis on the Bengal and North Western 
Railway. 2276. 

Cost incurred by Government on the haulage, travelling and other 
allowances for ti e Nominated Members of the Legislative 
Assem bly . 3063-64 . 

Exemption of political prisoners from calling out “ Sarkar Salaam 
1702. • 

Facilities by Railway Administrations to unions for accommodation 
of their offices. 2280-81. 

Forfeiture of deposit money of the Free Press Journal. 2882. 
Functions of the members of the Central Advisory Committee for 
Railways. 1702. 

Governing body of the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi. 
2612. 

Government’s attitude towards anti-untouchability propaganda 
started by Mr. Gandiii. 2246-47. 

Grievances of the Public against t)ie Bengal and North Western 
RaUway. 2279-80. 


C 
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BEN, PANDIT SATYENDKA NATH— ccnW. 

Question re — conid. 

Hours of employment of Electricians, Train Examiners, etc., under 
tile Divisional Superiuteudent, Howrah, on the East Indian Kail- 
way. 2886. 

Illness of certain political prisoners in jail. 2881-82. 

Interviews to Mr. Gandhi in Jail. 1722. 

Intimidation of employees seeking redress of grievances through 
the Bengal and North Western Bailwaymen’s Association. 
2277-79. 

More holidays to daily-rated workmen of Gorakhpur and Samastipur 
workshops. 2276. 

New leave rules for subordinate staff on the Bengal and North West- 
ern Railway. 2276-77. 

Policy re grant of pensions to the heirs of sepoys killed in war and 
of Indian sepoys disabled in the Great War. 2611-12. 

Postponement of applic.alion of the Indian Railways (Amendment; 
Act, 1930, to tJie Bengal and North Western Railway. 2275-76. 

Proposed reti*ench)iienf of workmen on the Bengal and North West- 
ern Railway. 2277. 

Provision of chairs to the clerical staff on the Bengal and North 
Western Railway. 2277. 

Purchase of the Bengal and North Western and Rohilkund and 
Kumaon Railways. 2279. 

Recognition of RailwayiiVen’s unions by Railway Administrations. 

2290. 

Refusal by the Third Pi-esideney Magistrate, Egmore, to examine 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in his Court. 2335-36. 

Rules for reservation of berths from intermediate stations on the 
East Indian Railway. 2918-19. 

Separating the Hindus from other religionists in r'espect of their 
meals in jail. 2882-83. 

Transfers of station service telegraphists. 2883-84. 

Use of onions in jail diet. 1701-02. 

Vacancies in the grade ot Train Examiners, Electricians and Elec- 
trie Inspectors on llie East Indian Railway hUed by ax-apprenticeS’ 
of the Lillooah Workshop. 2885. 

Question (Supplemcrilary.) re — 

Definition of ‘‘ Orthodox Hindu Community 2911. 

Non-reservation of special seats for the Depressed Classes in the 
Punjab. 1680, 1681. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 2937-39. 

..6IBN-OUPTA, MR. J. M.— 

Question re health of . 3U60. 
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SENIORITY— 

Question re — 

Rules for deterniininj^ in the office of the Controller of Railway 

Accounts. 3061-62. 

of tlie clerical staff of the Lidian Stores Department. 1861-62. 

SENIORITY LIST— 

Question re of the senior staff of the Bast Indian Railway. 2352. 

SENTENCE (S)— 

Question re remission of one month’s to a convict night watch- 

man for beating a political prisoner in the Central Jail at Ajmer. 
1981, 2723. 

SEPARATION— 

Question re — 

of Burma from India. 2673-76. 

of Sind from Bombay Presidency. 2353-57. 

SEPOY (S)— 

Question re policy re grant of penJ^iona to the heirs of killed in 

war and of Indian disabled in the Great War. 2611-12. 

SERVICE (S)— 

Question re — 

Payments for pasvsages to members of the various under the 

Lee Concessions. 2331-32. 

Reduced scales of salaries and allowances for the future entrants to 
Superior Civil and Army . 2016. 

SHAPEE DxVOODT, MAUL VI MUIIAIVDIAD— 

Question re — • 

Appointment of one Mr. Radlia Ivishan, as Assistant Chief Clerk 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent’s oflice, Ajmer, 1886-87. 

Character rolls for the non-gazetted clerical staff of the Indian 
Stores Department. 1889. 

Contracts secured by Messrs. Dewanchand and Sons, Calcutta, from 
the Indian Stores Department. 1860-61. 

Development of legitimate trade union principles and practices 
among the* employees of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Carriage and Wagon shops, Ajmer. 1887-88. 

Duties and allowances, etc., of the Librarian of the Archaeological 
Department. 1850-51. 

Entertainment of a Superintendent of the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment by certain firms at Karachi. 1861. 

Pilling up of the posts of draughtsmen in the Agra Circle of the 
Archaeological Department. 1854-55. 

Further retrenchment iii the Indian Stores Department. 1889. 

Government circulars ro recruitment of Muslims. 1860. 

Grievances of Muslims against the ipeome-tax Department, Punjaf, 
North-West Prontieir and Delhi. 1881. 
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SHAPEE DAOODI, MAUIiVl MUHAMMAD— cowW. 

Question re — contd. 

Hours of receipt and despatch of telegrams at Motipur in the dis- 
trict of Muzaffarpur. 2029. 

Irregularities in the Survey Printing Office, Delira Dun. 1857. 

Junior officer for the administrative head of the Indian Stores De- 
partment. 1889. 

Loss in the working of the Survey Printing Office, Dehra Duii. 
1856. 

Loss incurred in the working of the Indian Stores Department. 
1888. 

Muslims appointed to gazctU'd ranks in the Income-tax Depart- 
ment. Punjab. 18.)8. 

Number of Muslims and iion-Muslims employed in the Indian Stores 
Department. 1859. 

Profits shown by the Metallurgical Inspector and the Calcutta 
Circle. 1 888. 

Proportion of rotrenclmd emploj-ees of each community of the Sur- 
vey Printing Office, Dehra Dun. 1857-58. 

Purchase of publications for the Library of the Archaeological De- 
partment. 1851-54. 

Rent paid for buildings occupied by the .Income-tax Department 
at Lahore. 1859. 

Representations of employees of the Survey Pointing Office, Dehra 
Dun. 1856-57. 

Retention of the post, of assistant supervisor in the Survey Printing 
Office, Dehra Dun. 1857. 

Retrenchment of the post of Assistant Director of Engineering 
Branch in the Indian Stores Department. 1860. 

Seniority of the clerical staff of the Indian Stores Department. 
1861-62. 

Question (Supplementary) re separation of Sind from Bombay Presi- 
dency. 2354, 2355, 2356, 

enAHDARA-SAIlARANPUR LIGHT RAILWAY— 

See “ Railway (s) 

SHANKAR, DASS, BABU— 

Question re cancellation of the ordera of promotion of by the 

officiating Divisional I'ersonnel Officer, Multan Division, North 
Western Railway. 1690-91. 

SHARE (S)— 

Question re held by some officers of the East Indian Railway in 

the Carlsbad Mineral Water Manufacturiiig Company. 1991. 

SHER MUHAMMAD KHAN GAKIIAR, CAPTAIN— 

Criminal Law Amandment Bill 

Consideration of clause 4, 2570-72, 2574. 
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SHIP(S) — 

Question re purchase of two old for sinking to act as a break- 

water. 2071. 

SHIPPING BROKER(8)— 

Question re licensed in the port of Calcutta. 2352. 

SHIPPING COMPANIES— 

Question re payments made to the British India Steam Navigation 
Company and other British . 2016-17. 

Statement laid on the table re carriage of Government and Railway 
materials by Indian . 2032. 2033. 

SniROMANI GURDWARA PARBANDIIAK COMMITTEE— 

Question re resolution of the , Amritsar, protesting against the 

restrictions placed on the possession and carrying of kirpans by 
Sildis in the provinces outside the Punjab. 2063-64. 

SERADIIANAND— 

Question re model basti for Depressed Classes in Paharganj, 

Delhi. 3154-55. 

SIGNALLER(S)— 

Question re — 

ClcrJis and in the Strand Road and Cornwallis Street Sub-Post 

Ufiiees, Calcutta. 3064. 

Compulsory leave for on the Bengal and North Western Rail- 

way. 2276. 

SIKH(S)— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Ifiiiiliis and in the Postal Department in the 

JNorlh-West. Frontier Province. 2898. 

Number of arrested in tJie Central Provinces and in the United 

Provinces of Agra and Ouilh for wearing kirpans. 2062. 

Resolution of the Shironiani Gnrdwara Parbandhak Committee, 
Amritsar, protesting against the restrictions placed on the posses- 
sion and carrying of kirpaus by in the provinces outside 

the Punjab. 2063-64. 

representation in the offiet? of the Director of Contracts, Army 

Headquarters, Simla. 1S76-77. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Arrests of in the Bombay Presidency for wearing kirpans. 

1727. 

Number of arrested in the Central Provinces and in the United 

Provinces of Agra and Oudh for wearing kirpans. 2566. 

SIMLA- 

Question ro— 

Allegations against the head compounder in the Civil and Militarf 
Dispensary, . 2902. 

Alleged communal bias of the Postal Town Inspector of 
1868-70. 
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SIMLA — conid. 

Question re — conid. 

Communal composiitioii of tlie staff under the Inspector of Post 
Offices, Sub-Dhision. .1.873. 

Different rules for allotment of Government quarters to clerks at 
and New Delhi. 2535-3(i. 

Discontent among the Hindu postal employees against the Post) 
Master of . j 862 -G 3 . 

Employment of jMuslims as compounders in the Civil and Military 
Dispensary, . 2901. 

Erection of a rickshaw shed near Assembly Chamber, . 17C7. 

Grievances of the Ilijitlu postal employees of . 1863-64. 

Grievances of the staff of the Post Office. 1877-78. 

Jurisdiction over cart road near the quarters for iisscmbly Mem- 
bers ill . 1802. 

, Move of the Goveriiinent of India offices between Delhi and 

2239-40. 

Move of the Superintendent of the Wireless Section of the offioo 
of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs beLvveeu Delhi 
and- . 2024. 

Pay and prospects of telegraph employees at and New Delhi, 

2622. 

Ilecruitment of Muslims in the Po'<t Office. 1770. 

Repairs to the furiiilure of the Legislative Assembly Building at 
and the Assiinbly Sector at Deliii. 2055-56. 

Replacing the Appoii tnient Chn*k and Town Inspectors of Post 
Offiges of by iMuslim.s. 2920-21. 

Reservation of third and intermediate clasps compartments from 
Kalka to Delhi mi l Kalka to . 1879-80. 

Retrenchment of postal officials in . 2920, 

Sikh representation in the office of the Director of Contracts, Anny 
Headquarters, . 1876-77. 

Sir Harcourt Butler High School, . 2557. 

Through reservation ol a eompartment from to Delhi. 1879- 

Training of Indian nurses in the Lady llardinge Hospital, Delhi, 
and Lady Reading Hospital, . 3028-29. 

Want of proper aceominodation for Gazetted Officers in and 

Delhi. 1801-02. 

SIND— 

Question re — 

Ai>pointment of a Muslim as Assistant Director in the and 

Baluchistan Postal (3rcle 3148. 

Fillinff UD of vacancies of Inspectors, Railway Mail Service, in thq 
_ and Baluchistan Circle. 2922-23. 

Separation of Bombay Presidency. 2353-57. 
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SINGH, KUMAR QUPTESHWAR PRASAD— 

Question re — 

Action taken on the debate in the Legislative Assembly on tho 
Burma Financial question. 2558. 

Charges for meter rent and water consumption in private houses 
in New Delhi. P.0S1.82. 

Expert committee recommended by the Railway Retrenchment Sub- 
Committee. 2558-59. 

Indian Medical Department Assistant Surgeons employed on tho 
North Western Railway. 2346. 

Protection to the Indian salt industry. 2557-58. 

Terminal tax on passengers to Bhubaneswar, Sakhigopal and Puri 
2345-46. 

SINGH, MR. GAYA PRASAD— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motion to postpone consideration. 2088-89. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motion to re-cominit to Select Committee. 2103. 

Motions to consider, to re-eommit to Select Committee and to 
circulate. 2110, 2111, 2198, 2220, 2223-30, 2286-90, 2292. 

Consideration of clause 2. 2390-2400. 

Clause 4. 2500-01, 2518-19, 2520-21. 

Clause 16. 2797-98. 

Question re — 

Allegations against Garhwali soldiers at Midnapur. 2272: 

Allegations against the Master, Security Printing, India, Nasik. 
2260. 

Alleged irregularities in some files of the office of thd Controller of 
Stores. 2271. 

Amenities in European and Indian style quarters for the staff of 
the Currency Note Press, Nasik. 2258. 

Appointment of Adya Gaud Brahmins a)S assistant supervisors. 
Currency Note Press, Nasik. 2260. 

Appreciation of the past work of Indians in Tanganyika. 2272. 

Assessed rents paid by Europeans and Anglo-Indians for their 
quarters at Nasik. 2261. 

Cases of theft of currency notes reported to the Magisterial Courts 
at Nasik. 2259. 

Claims of retrenched supervisors for vacancies occurring in the 
Currency Note Press, Nasik. 2261. 

Enhancement of fee for the registration of telegraphic addresses. 
3030-31. 

Facilities for the education of Indian children in Tanganyika. 
2274. 

Indianisation in the Nasik presses. 2261. 

Insecurity of lives and property of Indians at Dar^es-Salaanu 
2273-74. 
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SINGH, MR. GAYA PRASAD— confd. 

Question re — contd. 

Interviews to Mr. Gandhi in Jail. 1721. 

Performances staged b}" the V. J. Bharat Theatrical Company of 
Bombay in Delhi. 1703-04. 

Policy for selective promotions in the Railway Accounts Branch. 
2564-65. 

Preferential treatment in the discharge of an employee of the 
Currency Note Press, Nrusik. 2259. 

Printing of ten-rnpee notes in the Ciirrencv Note Press, Nasik. 
2257-58. 

Re-employment of retrenched personnel of various communities in 
the otlice of the Accountant Genei'al, (^Jentml Revenues. 3030. 

Report of the Accountant General, Bombay, regarding the Nasik 
Press buildings and quarters. 2258-59. 

Report of the Select Committee on the llaj Bill. 1718. 

Retrenchment in the (hirrency Note I^ress, Nasik. 2261. 

Shortfige of currency notes at Nasik. 2259. 

Supply of winter uniforms to the Anglo-Indian ticket collectors 
on the North Western Railway. 2562. 

Transfer of women prisoners to the Andamans. 2272. 

Unification of the Tanganyika Postal and Telegraph Department 
with that of Kenya and Uganda. 2272-73. 

Uniform policy for all railway staff in the matter of recording of 
adverse or confidential reports. 2025-26. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Absentee municipal commissioners of the ■ Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee. 1794. 

Alleged' wrcaigful detention and maltreatment by police of certain 
Congress volunteers in Delhi. 1796, 1797. 

Appalling condition of immigrants returning from East Africa 
and other foreign <*ouritrics. 2161, 2162. 

Demand of security from the keeper and printer of the National 
Call, an English Daily to be started from Delhi. 3030. 

Deportation of political prisoners to the Andamans. 1976. 

Forfeiture of deposit money of the Free Press JournaL 2882. 

GoA’^ornraent of India Bill. 2136. 

Hiring of conveyance by Indian pilgrims at Mecca. 1993. 

Negotiations regarding the purchase of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway. 1801. 

Preference to goods manufactured in India. 2405-06. 

Protection agaiimt temple entry by untouchables. 2411. 

Removal of Mr. Jugal Kishore Khanna and Lala Desh Bandhu 
Gupta from the membership of the Delhi Municipal Committee. 
1792, 1793. 

Removal of official President of the Delhi Municipal Committee 
moved by two members of the Nationalist Municipal Party. 
1795. 


L288LAD 
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SINGH, MR. GAYA PRASAD— cowcZd. 

Question re — contd. 

Separation of Sind from Bombay Presidency. 2355. 

Shares held by some officers of the East Indian Railway in the 
Carlsbad Mineral Water Manufacturing Company. 1991. 
Stoppage of interviews with Mahatma Gandhi in jail. 1986. 
Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1928, 3006-08, 3013. 
SINGH, MR. PRADYUMNA PRASHAD— 

Oath of Office. 1677. 

SITAPUR— 

Statement laid on the table re aerodrome at ^ ^ 2030. 

SITARAAIARAJU, MR. B. 

Appointment of on the Committee on Petitions. 2432. 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
Motion to pass. 3201-03. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

! Consideration of — 

' Clause 2. 2368. 

Clause 4. 2452-53, 2515. 

Clause 7. 2678-79. 

Clause 15. 2793. 

Clause 16. 2803, 2804. 

Motion to pass. 2843-46. 

Expressions of regret on the death of Sir Narasimha Sarma. 3094- 
95. 

Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill — 

Motion to consider. 3205-06. 

Motion to pass. 3246-47, 3248. 

■« Question re — 

Appointment of Indian Trade Commissioners. 2133. 

Decision on the Ottawa Agreements by the vote of the non-official 
Members of the Legislative Assembly. 2153. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1754-60, 1906, 
1967, 2942-47, 2955. 

SITE(S)— 

Statement laid on the table re for stationing of a battalion of 

British troops at Dacca. 2283. 

SLBEPBR(S)— 

Question re calling of tenders for the auction of old by the North 

Western Railway. 1684. 

SOCIETY (IBS)— 

Question re Great Indian PenizLSula Railway employees mutual benefit 
. 2254. 
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SODA— 

Question re contractors for selling ice and at different stations 

and in running trains on the North Western Railway. 1685. 

SOHAN SINGH, SIRDARr- 

Question re — 

Alleged circulation of a secret document by a Muhammadan Member 
of Government. 2057. 

Apprentice permanent way inspectors on the North Western Rail- 
way. 2062.. 

Cantonments in the Southern Command with and without deficit 
budgets. 2971. 

Desirability for effecting economy in cantonments of the Southern 
Command. 2971. 

Discharge of six Provincial Forest Service Officers by the Punjab 
Government on compensation pension. 2055. 

Economy and retrenchment in cantonments by the grant of elected 
boards. 2972. 

Executive Officers and senior Medical Officers in cantonments paid 
by Government. 2972. 

Exemption of the wearing of kirpans by Sikhs from the operations 
of the Arms Act. 2063. 

Higher salaries drawn by the staff of the Baroda Cantonment. 
2972-73. 

Horse breeding in Jhelum Canal Colonies. 2058-59. 

Import of wheat into India. 2058. 

Number of arrests and convictions under the Consolidated Ordi- 
nance. 2057. 

Number of Sikhs arrested in the Central Provinces and in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for wearing kirpans. 2062. 

Price of Burmah Oil Company’s petrol. 2059-61. 

Refusal of an elected board to the Baroda Cantonment. 2972. 

Resolutions of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, 
Amritsar, protesting against the restrictions placed on the posses- 
sion and carrying of kirpans by Sikhs in the provinces outside the 
Punjab. 2063-64. 

Rules governing the grant or cancellation of passports. 2058. 

SOLDIER(S)— 

Question re allegations against Garhwali at Midnapur. 2272. 

SORDO— 

Question re manufacture of salt at Humma, and Naupada in the 

Ganjam District. 3061. 

SORLEY, MR. H. T.— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of — 

Clause 4. 2454-57. 

^ Clause 7. 2659-64. 

r2 
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SOETER(S)— 

Question re refusal to count as hours of duty the time spent by travel- 
ling while working in the record office. 2530. 

SOUTH AFRICA— 

Question re — 

Arrival at Matiaburj, Calcutta, of repatriated Indians from . 

2244. 

Present situation in . 2557. 

SOUTHERN COMMANP— . 

Question re — 

Cantonments in the with and without deficit budgets. 2971. 

Desirability for effecting economy in cantonments of the . 

2971. 

SOVEREIGN(S)— 

Question rc un-spent gold of Indian pilgrims at the Hedjaz. 

1993-94. 

SPECIAL DUTY— 

Question re report of officer on to revise the scales of pay. 2548. 

SPECIAL PAY— 

See ‘‘ Pay 
SPEECH (ES)— 

' Question re — 

at, and correspondence relating to, the Ottawa Conference. 

2275. 

by Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister of Local Self-Government, 

Hombay, at the All-India Industrial Exhibition, in regard to the 
Buy British and “ Buy Indian movements.^ 2151-52. 

delivered by Khan Sahib Malik Karam Din, Telegraph Master, 

Ijahore, in the meeting of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Muslim 
TTnion, Lahore. 1971, 2921. 

SRI PRAKASH, MR.— 

Question re delay in delivering an insured letter sent by one 

from the Kabir Choura Post Office of Benares to Sri Hari Shankar 
Bidyarthi, Editor of Dainik Pratap. 2152, 3093. 

SRINAGAR— 

Question re communities of the officers and clerks working in the 
Postal Department at . 2261-62. 

STAFF— 

Question re — 

Gazetted of the Education Department of Delhi. 3027. 

Issue of local passes to Subordinate on State Railways. 3076. 

Total in certain offices of the Government of India. 1998. 

STAMP(S)— 

Question re delay in the despatch of a newspaper pf Berar due to 
shortage of postage in the Post Office. ITTl-T^. 
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STANDARDS OFFICE— 

Statement laid on the table re nature of work done by the Central 
. 1731. 

STANDING CENTRAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE— 

Question re on Agriculture. 2239. 

STATE-MANAGED RAILWAy(S)— 

See “ Railway(s) 

STATE RAILWAYS— 

See “ Railway (8) ”. 

STATEMENT (S) (LAID ON THE TABLE)— 

by Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham re — 

Aerodrome at Sitapur. 2030. 

Alleged rude behaviour of the President, Cantonment Board, 
Lucknow. 2471. 

Appointment of a member of the Lahore Cantonment Board as 
the Executive Officer. 2283. 

Grant of disability pension to Jemadar Ahmad Bakhsh. 2471. 

Resumption of bungalows in the Cantonments of Peshawar and 
Kohat. 2830. 

Segregation of patients suffering from infectious diseases in canton- 
ments. 1892-93. 

Site for stationing of a battalion of British troops at Dacca. 2283. 
by Mr. G. S. Bajpai re — 

Allegations of ill-treatment to indoor patients in the Delhi Civil 
Hospital. 28.30. 

Bad condition of a road near Turkman Gate, Delhi. 3093. 

Collcetidn of local cess from zainindars in British Baluchistan. 
2566. 

Free medical attendance and dispensaries for the Secretariat staff 
at Summer Hill. 3167. 

Indian Medical Council Bill. 2567. 

by Mr. 11. A. F. Metcalf re — 

Appointment of local people in the staff of the Quetta MunicipaUty. 

• 2470-71. 

Beating of a political prisoner by the Jailor of th(> Ajmer (Vntral 
Jail. 2723. 

Denial of facilities to political prisoners in the Ajmer Central Jail. 
2723 

Feasibility of promoting the Quetta Municipality to an elected 
body. 2470. 

Ill-treatment of certain political prisoners in the Ajmer Central Jail. 

' 2723. 

Loss of weight of certain political prisoners in the Ajmer Central 
Jail. 2723. 

Members of the Quetta Municipality. 2470. 

Private bcuses built in Muslim grave yards in Ajmer. 1890-92. 
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STATEMENT(S) (LAID ON THE TABLE)— contd. 

by Mr. H. A. P. Metcalf re — contd. 

Remission of one month’s sentence to a convict night watchman for 
beating a political prisoner in the Central Jail at Ajmer. 2723. 
Slapping of a lame political prisoner in the Ajmer Central Jail. 
2723. 

Standing handcuffs given to one Jugraj in the Ajmer Central Jail. 
2723. 

Supply of only one meal to “ C ” Class prisoners in the Ajmer 
Central Jail. 2724 
by Mr. P. R. Ran re — 

Alleged differential treatment in connection with the filling up of 
leave vacancies on the North Western Railway. 3168-69. 
Alleged frauds in the Bast Indian Railway High School, Tundla. 
2831-32. 

Alleged injustice to the retrenched Muslims in the Delhi Division 
of the North Western Railway. 2474. 

Alleged kicking off of a milk pot by an Anglo-Indian TraflSc 
Inspector on a certain platform. 2031. 

Amount recovered from passengers by travelling ticket examiners. 
2284. 

Amount spent by the Bast Indian Railway on the educational 
assistance of European, Anglo-Indian and Indian employees. 
2031. 

Appointment of Mr. Kundan Lai Kapur as Chief Clerk in the elcctri- 
cal branch of the North Western Railwa 3 ^ 2473. 

Appointment of Muslims in the electrical branch of the North 
Western Railway. 2031. 

Appointments by communities of clerical and daily-rated staff in the 
electrical branch of the North Western Railway. 2473. 
Appointments in the superior grades of the Assam Bengal Railway. 
3171-73. 

Carriage of Government and Railway materials by Indian Shipping 
Companies. 2032, 2033. 

Collieries owned hy the State and Company Railways. 2472. 
Commercial Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
2284. 

Communal composition of skilled and unskilled labour retrenched 
from the North Western Railway electrical branch. 1896. 
Communal composition of the inspectors of various branches on the 
Bast Indian Railway. 1894. 

Control of travelling ticket examiners by the Superintendent, Staff, 
on the East Indian Railway. 2831. 

Co-ordination of railway versiis bus transport system. 2474-77. 
Cost of construction, etc., of the railway line between Madura and 
Dhanushkodi. 1730-31. 

Creation of posts of journeymen in the mechanical workshop, North 
Western Railway, Moghalpura. 2032. 
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STATBMBNT(S) tLAID ON THE TABLE)— 

by Mr. P. R. Rau re — conid. 

Creation of the post of Personal Assistant to the Power Officer at 
Bhusawal. 3173. 

Crew staif of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 2285. 
Employment on the Assam Bengal Railway of qualified persons of 
the area through .which that railway passes. 3173. 

Expenditure by the East Indian Railway on certain railway scho<'^ls. 
2030. 

Expenditure on the education of the children of European, Anglo- 
Indian and Indian employees of State Railways. 2030. 

House-rent for the staff on the Hardwar-Dehra Dun Section of the 
East Indian Railway. 2831. 

Income of State Railways from fares. 2567. 

Memorandum re position of minorities in the railway services in 
India. 1894. 

Mercantile coupon tickets on railways. 1896. 

Monthly cost of the ticket checking staff, etc., on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 2285. 

Nature of works done by the Central Standards Office. 1731. 

Old third class carriages used as quarters for Station Masters on the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. ^ 2031. 

Parcel clerks on the North Western Railway. 3170. 

Pay of telegraph inspectors of the amalgamated East Indian and 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways. 2284-85. 

Power Houses owned by the East Indian Railway. 3168. 
Promotion of an Anglo-Indian subordinate on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 2032. 

Promofion of Muslims to Glass D of Parcel Clerks on the North 
Western Railway. 3171. 

Purchase of bags for Hayman-Mohindra Punching Machines. 2724. 
Purchase of coal at higher rates for the railways. 2032. 

Reports of Chief Inspectors of travelling ticket examiners on the 
ticket checking system. 2831. 

Retention of the post of office superintendent of construction, North 
Western Railway. 2284. 

Retrenchment in the Assam Bengal Railway. 22H5. 

Retrenchment of Muslims in the Railway (bearing Accounts Office, 
Delhi. 2724. 

Subordinates officiating in the siu)erior service of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 3169-70. 

Successful tenderers for coal purchased for certain railways, etc. 
1893. 

Surplus stores locked up on State Railways, etc. 1894-95. 

by Mr. T. Ryan, rc— 

Appointment of retrenched Muslims in the Irrigation Department, 
Baluchistan. 1730. 

Contracts for works without tenders in Baluchistan. 1730. 
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STATBMENT(S) (LAID ON THE TABLE)— c<wi«A 
by Mr. T. Ryan, re — contd. 

Delay in delivering an insured letter sent by one Mr. Sri Prakash 
from the Kabir Choura Post Office of Benares to Sri Hari Shankar 
Bidyarthi, Editor of Dainik Pratap, 3093. 

Deprivation of two Punjabi Sub-Divisional Officers of their Sub^ 
Divisions in Baluchistan. 1730. 

Late communication of Government orders regarding the adjustment 
of communal inequalities in the Posts and Telegraph Department. 
2829. 

Railway Mail Service training class at Bombay. 2029-30. 

Stoppage of recruitment of men of the preponderant community 
in the Postal Department. 3167. 

Strength of irrigation employees in Baluchistan and the communities 
to which they belong. 1729. 

by the Honourable Mr. II. G. Haig re — 

Arrests of Sikhs in the Bombay Presidency for wearing kirpans, 
1727. 

Association of female civil disobedience prisoners in jail with 
prostitutes, etc. 2282-83. 

Burglary in the Dilkusha and Arambagh Squares in New Delhi. 
2722. 

Claims of a. Muslim clerk for the post of cashier in the Office of the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 1727. 

Extensions granted to officers in the Government of India Depart- 
ments. 1729. 

Insufficiency of clothes ]>r()vided for prisoners in the Ajmer Central 
Jail. 3092-93. 

Meetings held in Lahore in connection with the removal of un- 
touchability. 3166. 

Moplahs convicted during the Malabar Rebellion in 1921. 1727. 

Number of arrests and convictions under the Consolidated Ordi- 
nance. 2829. 

Number of Sikhs arrested in the Central Provinces and in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh for wearing kirpans, 2566. 

Persons holding temporary appointments in the Indian Stores De- 
partment and in the office of the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery. 2468. 

Revolutionary crimes in 1932. 1727-28. 

Search by police of a Hindustan Times reporter. 1890. 

by the Honourable Sir Prank Noyce re non-recruitment of Muslim 

clerks in the office of the Divisional Engineer, Telegraphs, New 
Delhi. 3166-67. 

by the Honourable Sir George Schuster re — 

Allegations against the Master, Security Printing, India, Nasik. 
3164. 

Amenities in European and Indian style quarters for the staff of 
the Currency Note Press, Nasik. 3163-64. 
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STATEMENT (S) (LAID ON THE TABLE)— concW. 

by the Honourable Sir George Schuster — contd. 

Appointment of Adya Gaud Brahmins as Assistant Supervisors, 
Currency Note Press, Nasik. 3164-65. 

Assessed rents paid by Europeans and Anglo-Indians for their 
quarters at Nasik. 3165-66. 

Cases of theft of currency notes reported to the Magisterial Court 
at Nasik. 3164. 

Claims of retrenched Supervisors for vacancies occurring in the 
Currency. Note Press, Nasik. 3165. 

Communal composition of the office of the Accountant General, 
United Provinces. 3091. 

Confirmation of Muslim clerks in the office of the Accountant 
General, United Provinces. 3092. 

Discharge of temporary employees of the Currency Office, Lahore. 
2469. 

Indianisation in Nasik Presses. 3165. 

Muslim staff in the Currency Office, Lahore. 2469. 

Preferential treatment in the discharge of an employee of the 
Currency Note Press, Nasik. 3164. 

Printing . oP ten-rupee notes in the Currency Note Press, Nasik. 
3163. 

Proposed removal of two Muslim temporary clerks in the United 
Provinces Accounts Office. 3092. 

Retrenchment in the Currency Note Press, Nasik. 3165. 

Safeguarding of Muslim interests in the office of the Accountant 
General, United Provinces. 3092. 

Shortage of (Currency Notes in Nasik. 3164. 

Supersession of Muslims by certjiin Hindus in the? Currency Office, 
Lahore. 2470. 

Utilisation of the petrol tax on the development of roads. 2468. 

by the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore re non-admission of Indians 

to the Prince of Wales Seamen’s Institute, Bombay. 1729. 

STATEMENT OF BUSINESS— 

by the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter. 1970, 2779, 2880, 

3056. 

STATION(S)— 

Question re — 

Accounts of audited by the North Western Railway Statutory 

Traffic Audit. 1698. 

Armed guards for armouries and treasuries of of the East 

Indian Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway. 2015. 

Contractors for selling ice and soda at different. and in running 

trains on the North Western Railway. 1685. 

Discharge of office staff of the Cawnpore Central ' , East Indian 

Railway. 2247-48. 
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STATION(S)— ctrnW. 

Question re — cowtd. 

Non-application of the Railway Board Memorandum No. 6565 of 

1929, to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Inspectors of 

and stores. 2267-68. 

Reduction of the grade of assistant station masters on certain 
junction in the Delhi Division of the North Western Rail- 

way. 3075. 

Revision of the rates for food and aerated water supply in trains 
and on . 2009-11. 

Rules for reservation of berths from intermediate on the Bast 

Indian Railway. 2918-19. 

Rules for the posting of railway employees to malarial and other 
sickly . 2064. 

Standard of taking rest at out for Railway Mail Service officials. 

1884. 

Taking of rest by the Railway Mail Service officials at out . 

2404. 

STATION MASTER(S)— 

Question re — 

Discharge of and assistant on the North Western Railway 

who passed the lower standard of medical test. 3074. 

Officiating appointments of Indian and assistant of the 

East Indian Railway as guards. 2553-54. 

Pay of assistant on the East Indian Railway. 2549-50. 

Promotion of assistant on the North Western Railway. 3074. 

Promotion of Indian on the North Western Railway. 1982-83. 

Prospects for Indian assistant on the North Western Railway. 

3073-74. 

Reduction of the grade of assistant on certain junction stations 

in the Delhi Division of the North Western Railway. 3075. 

Regulations for recruitment of — — and assistant on the East 

Indian Railway. 2554. 

Transfers of assistant in the Delhi Division of the North 

Western Riiilway. 3075. 

Statement laid on the table re old third class carriages used as quarters 
for on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 2031. 

STATION SERVICE TELBGRAPHIST(S)— 

See “ Telegraphist (s) ”. 

STATIONERY OFFICE— 

Question re inadequate representation of Muslims in the Central — - 
2350-51. 

STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT— 

Question re transfer of the to the control of the respective 

accounts departments of railways. 2254-55. 
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STATUS— 

Question re future of Berar in the new constitution. 1772. 

STATUTORY MAJORITY— 

Question re absence of for Muslims in the Punjab and the 

Bengal Legislative Councils. 2233. 

STATUTORY TRAFFIC AUDIT— 

Question re accounts of stations audited by the North Western Rail- 
way 169S. 

STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY— 

Question re rate-war against the Bengal Burma. 1782-83. 

STENOGRAPHER ( S ) — 

Question re — 

Abolition of one or two posts of in the office of the Director- 

General, Indian Medical Service. 2917-18. 

Appointment of a Muslim in the office of the Director-General, 

Indian Medical Service. 2917. 

Appointment of the of the Superintendent of Education, 

Delhi, as an examiner of the Board of Secondary Education 
Delhi. 3070. 

Si)ecial pay given to the of the Superintendent of Education, 

Delhi. 3069-70. 

STERLING — 

Question re accrual of pensions. 2014. 

STORE(S)-- 
Question re — 

Alleged irregularities in some files of the office of the Controller 
of-*—. 2271. 

Non-application of the Railway Board Memorandum No. 5565 of 
1929, to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway inspectors of 
stations and . 2267-68. 

Statement laid on the tables re surplus locked up on State Rail- 

ways, etc. 180-1-95. 

STOREMANCMEN) - 
Question re — 

Appointment of Hindus and Muslims as in the Indian Army 

Ordnance Corps. 1694-95. 

Filling up of valiancies since the introduction of the scheme 

in the Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 1694. 

Introduction of merit roll for yi the Indiaji Army Ordnance 

Corps. 1604. 

Pay of in the Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 1692-04. 

STRIKE (S)— 

Question re — 

in the Lady Hardinge .Medical College, Delhi. 2612-13. 

on the Madras and Southern Maliratta Railway. 2463-68, 

3157-63. 
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STUDENT(S)~ 

Question re — 

niscTiiniiiation in matters of admission and promotion of ip 

the Government High School, Ajmer. 2908. 

Facilities offered to Indian in European countries. 2253. 

admitted in the technical school at Jamalpur for training. 

2019-20. 

SUB-D I VI SIGNAL OFFICER ( S )— 

Statement laid on the table re deprivation of two Punjabi of 

their Sub-Divisions fn Baluoliistan. 1730. 

SUB-COIMMJTTEE— 

Question re publication of the complete report of the Post Office 
Itetrenchment . 2548. 

SUBEDAR-MAJOB (S)— 

Question re — 

Military Sub-Assistant Surgeons promoted co the rank of and 

flonnrary King’s Commission. 2246. 

Non-recruitment of Military Snib-Alssistant Surgeons holding the 
rank of . 2244-45. 

SUBORDINATE (S)-~ 

Question re — 

Definition oP “ upper ” on State Railways. 2266. 

New leave rules for staff on the Bengal and North Western 

Railway. 2276-77. 

Rules for recording adverse remarks against a railway . 

2551. 

Seales of ])ay of lower on the Eiist Indian Raihvay. 2553. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Promotion of an Anglo-Indian on the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 2032, 

officiating in the suj)erior stirvice of the Great Indian 

I Vninsiila Railway. 31 69-70. 

SUBORDINATE ACCOUNTS SERVICE- - 
Question re — 

Departmental promptioi^ to the . 3149. 

Muslim Superintendents in the . 3149. 

Policy in regard to the appointment of the members of various 
communities to the . 3148-49. 

SUBORDINATE GRADE (S)— 

Question re medical officers of superior and on the North 

Western Railway. 2075. 
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SUBORDINATE OFFICE (S)— 

Question re — 

Number of men employed in each of the under the Civil 

Aviation Directorate. 1998-99. 

under the Imperial Council of A^icultural Research. 1999. 

Unpaid or toinporarily paid locid candidates in the Revenue Com- 
missioner’s and in Baluchistan. 2163. 

SUBORDINATE OFFICER rS)— 

Question re prepoudoraiice of Europeans and Anglo-Indians among 
the .senior in the Customs Service. 2018. 

SUBORDINATE STAFF- 

Question rc principle of allotment of quarters to the — oi* the 
Central Telegraph Office, New Delhi. 2624. 

See also Staff 

SUHRAWARDY, SIR ABDULLA-AIj-MAMUN — 

Appointment of on the Committee on Petitions. 2432i. 

Bengal Suppi’ossion of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill- 
Motion to circulate. 3109, 3110. 

Motions to consider and to circulate. 3118, 3119. 

Motion to omit clause 5. 3190 
Motion to pass. 3197. 

Criminal Law Amonrlmont Bill- 
Motion to circulate. 3106. 

Motions to consider, to re commit to Select (^onmiittee and to circu- 

‘ late. 2291-2301. 

1 

Consideration of clause 4, 2511. 

Motion to pass. 3041. 

Question re int(?rvic\vs to Mi*. Oanahi in Jail. 1720, 1721. 

Qufistion (Siipplemontary) rc poreentage of Muslims in the imperial 
Secretariat. Service of the i;»ei)artment of Education, Health and 
Lands. 3064-66. 

Resolution rn Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1967. 

SUMMER HILL— 

Statement laid on tlic table re free medical attendance and dispen- 
saries for the Secretariat staff at . *067. 

SUNDAY (S)- 


Question 

Attendance of postal officials on and ^/.etted holidays 1772 

Payments to the industrial employees of the Governmeirt of 
Pressi Nw Delhi, for working on and holidays. 23^4- 
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SUPERINTENDENT ( S)— 

Question re — 

Abolition of appointments of of Post Offices and R-ailway 

Mail Service. 3085. 

Appeals against the orders of the Divisional on the East 

Indian Railway. 2551-52. 

Appointment of a Muslim as of the office of the Postmaster 

General, Punjab and North-West Frontier CMe. 3150-51. 

Appointment of members of different communities as of Post 

Offices and their head clerks in the Punjab Postal Circle. 3151- 
52. 

Appointment of one Mr. Radha Kishan, as Assistant Chief Clerk 
of the Bombay, Baroda Central India Railway Carriage and 
Wagon ’s office, Ajmer. 1886-87. 

Appointment of the Chief in the Finance Department. 2560. 

Appointments of Deputy , Telegraphs. 3086. 

Commun.al composition of the of Post Offices in the United 

Provinces Postal Circle. 2406. 

Decrease in the number of Muslim of Post Offices in the 

United Provinces Postal Circle. 2407. 

Entertainment of a of the Indian Stores Department by certain 

firms at Karachi. 1861. 

False and counterfeit certificates issued during the time of the pre- 
sent of of Education, Ajmer-Merwara. 2906-07. 

Hours of employment of electricians, train examiners, etc., under 
the Divisional , Howrah, on the F.ast Indian Railway. 2886. 

Move of the of the W’^ireles.s Section of tlie office pf the Director 

General of Posts and Telegrapl s between Delhi and Simla. 2024. 

Muislim and non-Muslim departmental officials selected for the 
Postal ’s examination from the Central Circle. 2562-63. 

Muslim in the Subordinate Accounts Service. 3149. 

Number of and Assistant Postmasters General in the Central 

Circle. 2562. 

Orderly peons of the of Post Offices in the Punjab and North- 

'West Frontier Postal Circle. 3152. 

Paucity of Muislim postal clerks in the office of the of Post 

Offices in the Kashmir Division. 1871. 

Posting of Muslim to cen,ain Railway Mail Service Divisions. 

3147-48. 

Punishments inflicted on the clerical staff by the of Post Offices^ 

Derajat Division. 2898. 

Purchase of a cinema machine and its appliances by the Assistant 

. of Education, Ajmer-Merwara. 2904. 

Recruitment of staff by the of Post Offices, Derajat Division. 

2897. 

Transfer of the clerks of the office of the of Post Offices. 2564 . 
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SUPERINTENDENT (S)— cowW. 

Statement laid on the table re-- 

Control of travelling ticket examiners by the , Staff, on the 

East Indian Railway. 2831. 

■•liltetenlion of the post of Office of Construction, North Western 

Railway. 2284. 

SUPERINTENDEN'r OE EDUCATION— 

Question re — 

Appointment of the stenographer of the , Delhi, as an Examiner 

of the Board of Secondaty Education, Delhi. 3070. 

Non-allotment oF a rent-free quarter to a Muslim clerk in the office 

of tlic , Delhi. 3068. 

Quinquennial report of the , Delhi. 3070-71. 

Special pay given to the stenographer of the , Delhi. 3069-70, 

SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE— 

Question re Indian Assistant in the Bombay Presidency. 2926- 

27. 

SUPERIOR ARMY SERVICES— 

See “ Service (s) 

SUPERIOR CIVIL SERVICES— 

See Service (s) 

SUPERIOR ORADE(S)— 

Question re — 

Medical officers of and subordinate grades on the North Western 

Railway. 2075. 

Total emoluments and the number, etc., of public servants in 

certain departments in Delhi, 1798. 

Statement laid on the table re, appointments in the of the Assam 

Bengal Railway. 3171-73. 

SUPERIOR POSTS - 

Question re in tlie Government Departments of Baluchistan. 

2163. 

SUPERIOR REVENUE ESTABLISHMENT— 

Qucvstion re training oF apprentices for the of the Indian State 

Railway? at Jaraalpur. 2018-19. 

SUPERIOR SERVICE (S)- - 
Question re — 

Recruitment of Muslims in the under the vanoua Port Trusts 

in India. 2351-52. 

Re-employment of retrenched officers of the . 2916. 

Retirement, etc., of members of the under the retrenchment 

scheme. 2915. 

Statement laid on the table re subordinates officiating in the of 

the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 31691-70. 
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SUPBRVISOR(S)— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Adya Gaud Brahmins as Assistant , Currency 

Note Press, Nasik. 2260. 

Appointments of Officer at the Army Headquarterifc 1884- 

85. 

(Claims of retrenclied for vacancies occurring in the Currency. 

Note Press, Nasik. 2261. 

Retention of the post of assistant in the Survey Printing Office, 

Dehra Dun. 1857. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Appointment of Adya Gaud Brahmins as Assistant , Currency 

Note Press, Nasik. .3164-65. 

Claims of retrenched for vacancies occurring in the Currency 

Note Press, Nasik. 3165. 

SURPLUS— 

Question re absorption of the East Indian Raihvay hands in the 

Oiidh and Rohilkhand Section. 2550. 

SURPLUS STORES— 

Statement laid on the talble re locked up on State Railways, etc. 

1894-95. 

SURVEY PRINTING OEPICE. 

Question re — 

Irregularities in the , Dehra Dun. 1857. 

Loss in the working of the , Dehra Dun. 1856. 

Proiiortion of retrenched employees of each community of the , 

Dehra Dun. 1857-58. 

Representations of employees of the , Dehra Dun. 1856-57. 

Retention of the post o-f assistant super\isor in the Dehra Dun. 

1857. 

8USPECT(S)— 

Question re allegations of maltreatment by Dliarampal, a revolutionary 
while in police custody in Delhi. 1797-98. 

SWEETMEAT (S)— 

Question re contractors for the sale of books, tea, and fruits on 

the sLation platforms of the East Indian Railway Loop Lines. 
2556-.57. 

SYNDICATE (S)— 

Question re canteen contractors’ at Karachi. 2078-82. 

T 

TALDANGA— 

Question rt Beii^ Na^ur Railway level crossing on the Bdxikura 

Road. 2348. 
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TANGANYIKA— 

Question re — 

Appreciation of the past work ot Indians in . 2272. 

^ilities for the education of Indian children in . 2274. 

'tiRfication of the Postal and Telegraph Department with 

that of Kenya and Uganda. 2272-73. 

TARIFF BOABIV- 
Question re - 

Report of the on the glass industry. 1687. 

Subject matters of investigation by the . 2134-35. 

TARIF'F (OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT) AMENDMENT BILL— 
ifee ** Indian ” under ‘‘ Bill(s) 

TAX(BS)— 

Question re — 

Position of Tjife -Assurance Companies in regard to rate of 

applicable to interest on securities. 3057. 

Realisation of terminal of passenger tickets to Puri, Bhubanes- 

war and Sakhigopal. 1876. 

Terminal on pa^ssengers going to Bhubaneswar, Sakhigopal and 

Puri. 231546, 2909-11. 

Utilisation of the petrol on the development of roads. 1780- 

81. 

Statement laid on the table re utilisation of tlie petrol on the 

development of roads. 2468. 

TEA— 

Question re contractors for the sale of books, sweetmeats, and 

fruitff on tlie station platforms of the East Indian Railway Loop 
Liifcs. 2556-57. 

TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT LABOUR BILL— 

See Bill(s) 

TEACHBR(S)— 

Question re percentage oF Muslim in the Education Department, 

Delhi, and iii vernaeiilar MchooLs in Ajmer. 3070. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOIi— 

Qiu'slion rc Janialpur -- 2051. 

See also ** Scfiool(s'i 

TELEGRAMS— 

Question re hours of receipt and despatch of at Motipur in the 

district of Muzaffarpnr. 2029. 

TELEGRAPn(S) — 

Question rc-- 

Appointments of Deputy Superintendents, 3086. 

Non -recruitment of Muslim clerks in the office of the Dhdsional 
Engineer, , New Delhi. 2331. 

L268LAD 
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TELEGRAPH (S)—conM. 

Question re — contd. 

Pay and prospects of employees at Simla and New Delhi. 

2622. 

Statement laid on the table re non-recruitment of Muslim clerks in 
the office of the Divisional Engineer, , New Delhi. 1^166-67. 

TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT— 

Question re- - 

Purchase of glass cells and battery jars for the and other 

Departments. 1 686-87. 

Recruitments in the . 2331. 

Unification of the Tanganyika Postal and with that of Kenya 

and Uganda. 2272-73. 

TELEGRAPH ENGINEERING BRANCH— 

Question re — 

Abolition of appointments in the . 3087. 

Paucity of Muslims in the superior . 2529. 

1J5LEGRAPH TNSPECTOR(S)— 

See “ Inspector (s) 

TELEGRAPH MASTERS— 

Question re — 

Abolitioii of appointments of and telegraphists. 3086. 

Speech delivered by Khan Sahib Malik Karam Din, , Lahore, 

ill file meeting of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Muslim Union, 
Lahore. 1971, 2921. 

TELEGRAPH OFFICE fS)— 

Question re — 

Communal composition of certain staff of the General Post 
Govci’nment and Railway Mail Service, Cawnpore. 2922. 

Employment of Muslims in the estalblishment and accounts branches 
in the Central . New Delhi and Delhi. 2623. 

Free quarters to the boy peons of the Central , New Delhi. 

2621-22. 

Grant of leave to Muslim employees of the Central , New Delhi 

for Jxima prayers; 2624. 

Non-appointment of Muslims in the Cawnpore General Post Office 
and Government . 2921-22. 

Non-recruitment of Muslim clerks in the Central , New Delhi. 

2330-31. 

Principle of allotment of qmarters to the subordinate staff of the 
Central , New Delhi. 2624. 

Rotation of duties in . 2623. 
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TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS— 

Question re enhancement of fee for the registration of . 3030^. 

TELEGRAPHIST (S)— 

Question re — 

Abolition of appointments of Telegraph Masters and . 3086. 

Anglo-Indian Institutions authorised to send trained men for ap- 
pointment a.s general service . 2331. 

Indian Institutions authorised to send trained men for appointment 
as Station Scale . 2332. 

Recruitment of Muslims as , general service and station service 

in the Punjab and North-West B'rontier Postal Circle. 2330. 

Transfers of station sei^'ice . 2883-84. 

TELEPHONE (S)— 

Question re. posts of mistrics and operators. 2622. 

TEMPLE (S)— 

Question re — 

Mosques and in possession of Government. 1774. 

Protection against entry by untouchables. 2410-11, 2912. 

TENDER(S)— 

Question re — 

Calling of for the auction of old sleepers by the North Western 

Rjiilw’ay. 168^1. 

for contract of cash work of the Railway Clearing Accounts 

Office, Delhi. 31.16. 

for stallage of meat market, bakery and dairj’ shops by the 

Jullundur Cantonment Board. 289.3-96., 

Statement laid on the table re contracts for works without in 

Baludhistan. 1730. 

TENDERER(S)— 

Statement laid on the table re successful for coal purchased for 

certain railways, etc. 1893. 

TEN-RUPEE NOTES— 

Question re printing of in the Currency Note Press, Nasik. 2257- 

.58. 

See also '■ Note/s) ”. 

TENURE OP OPPICB— 

Question re of the President, Railway Advisory Committee. 

1705. 

TBRM(S)— ^ ^ 

Question re and conditions for voluntary retirement of staff in the 

accounts department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
2256. 

TERMINAL TAX— 

Question re realisation of of passenger tickets to Puri, Bhubanes- 

w'ar and Sakhigopal. 1878. . 

See also “ Tax(es) ”. 

L888LAD *** 
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TEXT BOOK COMMITTEE— 

Question re of the Delhi Province. 3028. 

THAMPAN, MR. K. P.— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motion to recommit to Select Committee. 2104-05. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 4. 2502, 2509-10, 2518. 

Clause 8. 2727, 2744. 

Clause 1. 2824-25, 2841, 2842. 

Indian Tariff (Ottiiwa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of clauses. 3211-15. 

Consideration of Schedule. 3242. 

Question re — 

Case of one Mr. B. N. Sarma, an employee in the catering depart- 
ment of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 2084-85. 

Competition of American fruits with the Knlu Valley fruits. 2973. 

Demand of security from the keeper and printer oif the NaMonal 
Call, an English daily to be started from Delhi. 3030. 

Deportation of Mr. Ranbir Singh. 2973-74. 

Dumping of Ceylon copra into India. 2064-65. 

Import of copra from Ce}-Ion. 2064. 

Loans advanced by certain Insurance (Companies to their Directors. 
1766-67. 

Meetings held in Lahore in connection with the removal of untouch* 
ability. 2974. 

]\Iutual agreement between the Government of India and the Portu- 
guese and French Governments in regard to the reciprocal trans- 
mission of inland postal articles. 2065-66. 

Non-recognition by the Government of Ceylon of persons holding 
Indian Medical Degrees. 1881-83. 

Pas.s rules of the Ma<!ras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 1766. 

Passes granted to persons other than railway employees on the 
Madras and Sontheni Mahratta lUiilway. 1766. 

Recommendation of the Whitley Commission in regard to the dis- 
charge of i*ail\vay eiunluyees considered medically unfit for one 
class or group at a periodical examination. 2084. 

Redindion in the luiinlier of ofiiccr.s in the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 1767. 

Refusal to count as hours of duty the time spent by travelling sorters 
while working in the record office. 2530. 

Rules for the posting of railway employees to malarial and other 
sickly stations. 2081. 

Staff requirements in the accounts branch of the head record offices 
of the Railway Mail Service. 2403-04. 

Taking of re.st bv the Raihvay* Mail Service officials at outstatioiis. 
2404. 
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THAMPAN, MR. K. p. — contd. 

Question re — coiiid. 

Jcntlors for staling - ')i; meat markcH, bakery and dairy sliops by the 
Jnllundnr Caibmmoiit bJoard. 2805-96. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Franchise for Mnsliiii landholders in I3ihar and Orissa. 2235-^6. 

Indians trained as ground engineers in England. 2078. 

Strike on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 2466. 
3161, 3162. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed a1 Ottawa. 1930-32. 

THEATRICAL COMPANY, V. J. BHARAT- - 

Question re porformaneo staged by tlie ol‘ Bombay in Delhi. 

1703-04. 

THEFT (S)— 

Question re cases of of currency notes reported to the Magis- 

terial Courts at Nasik. 2259. 

Statement laid on the table re cases of of Currency Notes 

reported to th<' Magisterial Courts at Nasik. 3164. 

THIRD CLASS— 

Question re — 

Absence of latrines in carriages oji the Shahdara-Saharanpur 

Light Railway. 1789-90. 

Absence of water closets, etc., in the carriages of the 

Shahdara-Saharanpur Light Railway. 1782. 

Mishandling of iiitonnediate and passengers by the Kalka 

station staff during the move of the Government of India. 
1880. 

R^iwation of and iiiterinediate class compartments from 

Kalka to Delhi. 1878-79. 

Reservation of - and intermediate class compartments from 
Kalka to Delhi c.nd Kalka to Simla. 1879-80. 

Statement laid on the table re old carriages used as quarters 

for Station Masiers on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway. 2031. 

THIRD DIVISION— 

Question re posdion of lower division attached office clerks for 

appointment in Ihe or routine division of the Imperial 

Secretariat. 1875. 

TICKET(S)— 

Question re realisation of terminal tax of passenger to Puri, 

Bhubaneswar and Sakhigopal. 1876. 

Statement laid on the table re mercantile coupon on railways. 

1896. 

TICKET CHBCKER(S)— 

Question re abolition of posts of Waiting Room Inspectors, Plat- 
form Inspectors, Luggage Inspectors, Water Inspectors aii4j 
Lady . 2899. 
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TICKET CHECKING STAFF— 

Statement laid on the table re monthly cost of the , etc,, on the 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 2285. 

TICKET CHECKING SYSTEM— 

Statement laid on the table re reports of Chief Inspectors of travel- 
ling ticket examiners on the . 2831. 

TICKET COLLECTOR(S)— 

Question re — 

Consolidated allowances of on the East Indian Railway. 

1769. 

Grievances of . 2025. 

Supply of winter uniforms to the Anglo-Indian on the North 

Western Railway. 2562. 

TICKET EXAMINER (S)— 

Question re travelling ticket inspectors and on the East Indian 

Railway. 2552-53. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Amount recovered from passengers by travelling . 2284. 

Control of travelling by the Superintendent, Staff, on the 

East Indian Railway. 2831. 

Reports of Chief Inspectors of travelling on the ticket check- 

ing system. 2831. 

TICKET INSPECTOR(S)— 

Question re — 

Discharge and re-appointment of some travelling on the East 

Indian Railway. 1770. 

Ignoring the claims of old travelling on thB East Indian 

Railway. 1769. 

Removal of grievances about pay and allowances of the travel- 
ing and old crewmen of the East Indian Railway. 1717. 

Travelling and examiners on the Bast Indian Railway. 

2552-53. 

TIME-KBEPER(S)— 

Question re Muslim and non-Muslim in the Punjab and North- 

West Frontier Postal Circle. 2625. 

THDS-SCALE— 

Question re percentage of Muslims in the clerical cadre in the 

Punjab Postal Circle. 1867. 

HTLB(S)— 

Question re — 

Preferential treatment in awarding to the caduers of the 

Government of India. 2007. 

conferred on the Indian staff of the Depat^ment of Bdtioa- 

ekm, Health and Lands. ^>@7. 

conferred on the Indian staff of the Government of India 

and attached offices. 1999-2006. 
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TOTTENHAM, MB. G. R. P.— 

Auxiliary force (Amendment) Bill- 
Motion for leave to introduce. 3097. 

TOWN INSPECTOR(S)— 

Question re — 

Alleged communal bias of the postal of Simla. 1868-70. 

Communal composition of the in the Calcutta General Post 

Office. 2546-47. 

See also “ Inspector(s) ". 

TRADE AGENCY— 

Question re — 

Allowances drawn by the superior staff of the Gartok British 
. 2566. 

Gartok British . 2565-66. 

TRADE AGENT— 

Question re British , Gartok. 2565. 

TRADE AGREEMENT— 

Question re at Ottawa in respect of the export and import of 

certain articles. 2336-45. 

Resclution re signed at Ottawa. 1731-62, 1803-45, 1896-1938, 

1939-70, 2101-02, 2200, 2286, 2610. 2923-70, 2975-302^. 

TRADE COMMISSIONER(S)— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Indian . 2133. 

Contribution by Indian States towards the pay of the Indian , 

^mburg. 2007-08. 

TRADE DISPUTES (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “ Bill(s) ”. 

TRADE UNION(S)— 

Question re development of legitimate — -principles and practices 
among the employees of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Carriage and Wagon Shops, Ajmer. 1887-88. 

TRAFFIC— 

Question re stoppage of public at Delhi Jumna Bridge. 307&- 

73. 

TRAFFIC AUDIT BRANCH(ES)— 

Question re abolition of the of Rsdlway Audit Offices. M98. 

'WlAFPIC INSPECTOB(S)— 

Question re reduction in the emoluments and in the number of . 
2899. 

Statement laid on the table re alleged kicking off of a milk pot by 
an Anglo-Indian on a certain platform. 2031. 
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TRAIN (S)~ 

Question re — 

Contractors for selling ice and soda at different stations and in 

running on the North Western Railway. 1685. 

Discontinuance of Railway Mail Service system on the East 

Indian Railway Loop Line . 2556. 

Revision of the rates for food and aerated water supply in 

and on stations. 2009-11. 

Running of a through via Loop Line. 2152-53. 

TRAIN BXAMINER(S)— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Lillooah apprentices as electricians and . 

2885. 

Hours of employment of electricians, , etc., under the Divi- 

sional Superintendent. Howrah, on the East Indian Railway. 

2886. 

Vacancies in the grade of , electricians and electric inspectors 

on the East Indian Railway filled by e.r-apprentices of the 
Lillooah Workshop. 2885. 

TRAINING CLASS— 

Statement laid on the table re Railway Mail Service at Bom- 

bay. 2029-30. 

TRAINING INSTITUTE— 

See '' Institute (s) 

TRAINING RESERVE— 

Qu<‘stion re applicationn for vacancies in the of tlie Women'® 

Medical Service for India. 2613-15. 

TRANSFER (S)— 

Question re — 

Inter of staff on Stat(^ Railways. 3076. 

Periodical — of certain postal officials. 1773. 

Scheme of inter-branch prepared under the instructions of 

the Railway Board. 2542. 

of clerks of the office of the Su]>erinl endent of Post Offices. 

2564. 

— ol* postal officials after a tenure of three years. 2563. 

of station service telegraphists. 2883-84. 

orders of the District Inspector of Schools, Delhi. 3027. 

TRANSLATION— ,= ! 

Question re and the original terms of the agreement signed by 

the Muslims of Delhi when the possession of the Juma MasjiA 
was given them in 1862. 2028. 

TRANSPORT— 

s Statement laid on the table re co-ordination of railway vermin bua 
system. 2474-77. 
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TRANSPORTATION DEPARTiMENT— 

Quciition rc ainalgiiB^ation of tho and Commercial Department of 

State Railways. 22G7. 

TRANSPORTATION TNSPP]CTOR(S)— 

Question re qnaliiicatioiis for appointment as , commercial, on 

the East Indian Railway. 2265. 

TRAVELLING ALLOWANCE 

See “ Allowance (s) 

TRAVELLING INSPECTOR(8)— 

Question re reservation of posts of Assistant Accounts Officers, North 
Western Railway, for Accounts. 2899-2900. 

TRAVELLING TICKET EXAMINERS— 

See “ Ticket Examiner (s) 

TRAVELLING TICKET INSPECTORS— 

See ** Ticket Inspector (s) 

TRBASURY(IES)--. 

Question re — 

Armed guards for armouries and of stations of the East 

Indian Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway. 2015. 

Rate of interest on investment of balances in the Home . 

2237. 

TREASURY BILL(S) -- 

Question re amount raised by loans and sale of . 2547. 

TREASURY OPFICE(S)— 

Question re issue of dirtv currency notes by some Currency and 
— 2326-27. 

TRIBAirl^ONTROL AND DEFENCE COMMITTEE - 

Question re recomniondations of the . 2237-38. 

TROOPS— 

Statement laid on the table re site for slationiii}; of a battalion of 
British at Dacca. 2283. 

TUNDLA— 

Statement laid on tl)t' table re alleptcd frands in tbr East Indian 
Railway Hiprh School. . 28.31-32. 

TURKMAN GATE— 

Question re bad condition of a road near , Delhi. 2548-49. 

Statement laid on the table re bad condition of a road near , 

Delhi. 3093. 

TYPBWRITBR(S)— 

Question re establishment of a factory foi' the manufacture of 
carbon papers and ribbons in Karachi. 2409-10. 

TTRE(S)— 

Question re import duties collected ou motors , etc, 1779-80. 
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UGANDA— 

Question re unification of the Tanganyika Postal and Telegraph 
Department with that of Kenya and . 2272-73. 

UNIPOKM(S)— 

Question re — 

Preferential treatment in the supply of on the North 

Western Railway. 2916-17. 

Supply of winter to the Anglo-Indian Ticket Collectors on 

the North Western Railway. 2562. 

DNION(S)— 

Question re — 

Development of legitimate trade principles and practices 

among the employees of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Carriage and Wagon Shops, Ajmer. 1887-88. 

Facilities by Railway Administrations to for accommodation 

of their offices. 2280-81. 

Government servants joining duly registered labour . 2271. 

Recognition of Railwaymen’s by Railway Administrations. 

2280. 

Resolutions passed by the different postal in India. 2536-38. 

Speech delivered by Khan Sahib Malik Karam Din, Telegraph 
Master, Lahore, in the meeting of the Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Muslim , Lahore. 1971, 2921. 

Suspension of the recognition of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way Workers' . 2908-09. 

UNITED PROVINCES— 

Question re — 

Appointment of cujididates in the oflRce of the Director 

General, Indian Medical Service. 1875. 

Communal composition of the office of the Accountant General, 
. 2281. 

Communal composition of the Superintendents of Post Offices in 
the Postal Circle. 2406. 

Confirmation of Muslim clerks in the office of the Accountant 
General, . 2281. 

Creation of certain posts of Inspectors in the IncoQie-t^ Depart- 
ment of the . 1865. 

Decrease in the number of Muslim Superintendents of Post Offices 
in the Postal Circle. 2407. 

Filling up of vacancies in the clerical establishment in the office 

of the Accountant General, . 3150. 

Number of. Sikhs arrested in the Central Provinces and m the 

of Agra and Oudh for wearing kirpans. 2062. 

Officers of the Civil Service on deputation in the Tncotiwi tagr 

Department. 1864-65. 
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UNITED PROVINCES— 

Question re — contd. 

Proposed removal of two Muslim temporary clerks in the 

Accounts Office. 2282. 

Re-organisation of the Income-tax Department in the . 2138- 

42. 

Resolution of the Legislative Council re further retrench- 

ment in the Centrally Managed Departments. 3080-81. 

Retrenchment of a number of Ineome-tax Officers in the . 

2136-38. 

Retrenchment of five Income-tax OflBcers in the . 1864. • 

Retrenchment of Income-tax Officers in the . 2138-42. 

Safeguarding of Muslim interests in the office of the Accountant 
General, . 2282. 

Statement laid on the table re — 

Communal composition of the office of the Accountant General, 
. 3091. 

Confirmation of Muslim clerks in the office of the Accountant 
General, . 3092. 

Number of Sikhs arrested in the Central Provinces and in the 
of x\gra and Oadh for wearing kirpan$. 2566. 

Proposed removal of two Muslim temporary clerks in the 

Accounts Office. 3092. 

Safeguarding of Muslim interests in the office of the Accountant 
General, 3092. 

UNITY CONFERENCE- 

Question re resolutions passed at the Allahabad . 2888-89. 

UNTVBrf'SITY— 

Question re examinations of the Delhi . 2»533. 

UNTOUCHABILITY— 

Question re — 

Government's attitude towards anti propaganda started by 

Mr. Gandhi. 2246-47. 

Meetings held in Lahore in connection with the removal of . 

2974. 

Statement regarding the campaign against issued by Mr. 

M. K. Acharya. 2412. 

Btatement laid on the table re meetings held in liahore in connec- 
tion with the removal of . 3166. 

UNTOUCHABLE (S)— 

Question re protection against temple entry by . 2410-11, 29T2. 

UPPER SUBORDINATE(S)— 

B^e Subordinate (s) 
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UPPI SAIIEB BAHADUR, MR.— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill- 
Consideration of clause 4. 2493. 

Clause 8. 2731. 

Motion to pass. 3047-50. 

Ijadian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill — 
Consideration of clauses. 3215-17. 

Question re — 

Admission of Moplah.s in the army. 1702-03. 

Charges for the meter rent and water consumption in private 
houses in New Delhi. 3081 82. 

Indianisation recominondcd by |h<‘ Loo Lnnunission on tbo Com- 
pany-managed Railways. 1677. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 2959-60. 

USURY — 

Question t'e practice of militant prevailing in India. 2156-57. 

UTENSIL (S)— 

Que’stion re British and Canadian factories in India manufacturing 
made of copper, bras.s, German silver, etc. 2078. 


V 


VACANCY(IES)— 

Question re — 

Application for in the training reserve of the Women’s 

Medical Service for India. 2613-15. 

Filling up of in the office of the Director General, Posts and 

Telegraphs. 2333. ^ 

Pilling up of of Inspectors, Railway Mail Ser^ce, in the 

Sind and Baluchistan Circle. 2922-23. 

Pilling up of since the introduction of the storemen scheme 

in tile Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 1694. 

Orders re reservation of every third for inadequately repre- 

sented communities in the Postal Department. 1868. 

in certain offices of the Government of India. 1997. 

in the grade of Train Examiners, Electricians and Electric 

Inspectors on the East Indian Railway filled by ex-apprentices 
of the Lillooah Workshop. 2885. 

in the posts of Assistant Post Masters General, Punjab. 

1874. 

Statement laid on the table re alleged differential treatment in con- 
nection with the filling up of leave on the North Western 

Railway. 3168-69. ; 

VAKIL, SIR RUSTOM— 

Question re speech by , Minister of Local Self-Government, 

Bombay, at the All-India Industrial Exhibition, in regard to 
the “ Buy British ” and “ Buy Indian ” movements. 2151 - 52 . 
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VBRNACULAB SCHOOL(S)— 

See “ Schools) ”, 

VESSBL(S)— 

Question re views expressed at the recent Ottawa Conference in 
favour of reserving the imperial coasting trade to British- 
owned . 2532. 

VISHWA NADHAN, MR,— 

Question re occupation of a first class compartment on the Karachi 
mail train by one , a Railway employee. 1714-15. 

VIZAGAPATAM— 

Question re removal of the office of the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee from Calcutta to . 1678. 

VOIiUNTEER(S)— 

Question re alleged wrongful detention and maltreatment by police- 
of certain Congress in Delhi. 1785-97. 

VOTB(S)— 

Question re decision on the Ottawa Agreements by the of the 

non-official Members of the Legislative Assembly. 2153. 

VOTER(S)— 

Question re - — list for the constituencies of the Central and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures. 2015. 

W 


WAGON (S)— 

Question re — 

Appointment ot one Mr. Radha Kishcji, as Assistant Chief Clerk 
of Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Carriage and 
—^Superintendent’s Office, Ajmer. 1886-87. 

Development of legitimate trade union principles and practices 
among the employees of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Carriage and shops, Ajmer. 1887-88. 

WAITING LIST— 

Question re of mechanical apprcmlices trained at the East 

Indian Railway Workshop, rnUooah. 1707. 

WAITING ROOM INSRLCTORS - 

Qnestion re abolition of posts <>1* , Phitlonu Inspectors, Luggage 

Inspectors, Vv^ater Inspectors and l^ady ’ric'kei Checicers. 2899. 

WAJIIIUDDIN, laiAN BAiiAR'pR IIAJI 
Question re — 

Absence of latrines in third class carriages on the Shahdara- 
Saharanpur Light Railway. 1789-90. 

Carrying of letters and parcels at cheaper rates by private 
agencies in the Bombay Presidency. 2028-29. • 

Classification of Manlana Ahmad Saied, Secretary of the Jamiyat- 
ul-Ulema-i-Hind, Delhi, in Jail. 2027-28. 
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WAJIHUDDIN, KHAN BAHADUR HAJI— confd 

Question re — eonid. 

Communal composition of the office of the Accountant General, 
United Provices. 2281. 

Condition of Maulana Mufti Kifayat Ullah, President, Jamiyat-ul- 
Ulema-i-IIind, Delhi, in Multan Jail. 2027. 

Confirmation of Muslim clerks in the office of the Accountant 
General, United Provinces. 2281. 

Declaration of a grave at Ghaziabad as a protected monument. 
1791. 

Detention of passengers at Garhmuktesar, East Indian Railway. 
1791. 

Expiry of the contract of the Shahdara-Saharanpur Light Railway. 
1790. 

Grant of disability pension to Jamadar Ahmad Bakhsh. 1791-92. 

Hardships of Indian pilgrims to Jedah. 2028. 

Inconvenience caused to passengers at Garmuktesar on the East 
Indian Railway. 1790. 

Proposed removal of two Muslim temporary clerks in the United 
Provinces Accounts Office. 2282. 

Purchase by a Member of the Railway Board of a landed pro- 
perty in Barara on the North Western Railway. 1991. 

Purchase of bags for Hayman-Mohindra Punching Machines. 
1991. 

Safeguarding of Muslim interests in the office of the Accountant 
General, United Provinces. 2282. 

Shares held by some officers of the East Indian Railway in the 
Carlsbad Mineral Water Manufacturing Company. 1991. 

Translation and the original terms of the agreement >^gned by 
the Muslims of Delhi when the possession of the Juma Masjid 
was given them in 1862. 2028. 

WAR^ 

Question re — 

Policy re grant of pensions to the heirs of sepoys killed in -- — 
and of Indian sepoys disabled in the Great 2611-12. 

Relief to India in the interest charges of contribution. 2237. 

WARD KEEPER(S)— 

Question re appointment of Lillooah ex-Apprentices as , etc., on 

the East Indian Railway. 1706. 

WARDER(S)— 

Question re fracas between the Military Police and the of the 

Patna Camp Jail. 1713-14. 

WATCHMAN (EN)— 

Question re remission of one month’s sentence to a convict night 

for beating a political prisoner in the Central Jail at 

Ajmer. 1981. 
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WATCHMAN (EN)— confrf. 

Statement laid on the table re remission of one month’s sentence to 

a convict night for beating a political prisoner in the 

Central Jail at Ajmer. 2723. 

WATERr-^ 

Question re — 

Charges for meter rent arjd — - lionsumptioii in private houses 
in New Delhi. 3081-82. 

Filtered supply in New Delhi. 2020. 

Population and consumptions of in New Delhi. 2022-23. 

Revision of the rates for food and aerated supply in trains 

and on stations. 2009-11. 

Sale of mineral , aerated , ice, etc., on the East Indian 

Railway. 2561-62. 

Shortage of supply in Old Delhi. 2240. 

Supply of filtered in New Delhi. 2022. 

WATER CLOSET(S)— 

Question re absence of , etc., in the third class carriages of the 

Shahdara-Saliaranpur Light R^iilway. 1782. 

WATER INSPECTOK(S)— 

Question rc abolition of posts of Waiting Room Inspectors, Plat- 
form Inspectors, Luggage Inspectors. ' and Lady Ticket 

Checkers. 2899. 

WATER METER(S)— 

Question re installation of - In Oovcniment quarters in New 
Delhi. 2241. 

WATER T^^S- 

Questmn re — 

Absence of in the Paharganj Rail wav (|uarters in Delhi. 

3075. 

on the roads in New Delhi. 2021. 

WEAVBR(S)— 

Question re reservation of seats for handloom in the Legisla- 

ture. 2236. 

WHAVINGk- 

Question re reservation of seats for handloom cottage industry 

in the Legislatures. 2237. 

WEEKLY REST SYSTEM— 

See “ Rest System 

WEIGHT— 

Question re loss of of certain political prisoners in the Ajmer 

Central Jail. 1982. 

Statement laid on the table re loss of of certain political 

prisoners in the Ajmer Central Jail. 2723. 
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WHEAT— 

Question re — 

Import of into India. 2058. 

Removal of reduction of import duties on foreipfn . 2155. 

WHITLEY COMMISSION— 

Question re recommendation of the in regard to the discharge 

of railway employees considered medically unfit for one class 
or group at a periodical examination. 2084. 

WINTER TrNTFORM(S)— 

Question re supply of to the Anglo-Indian Ticket Collectors- 

on the North Western Railway. 2562. 

WIRELESS BRANCH— 

Question re location of the of the office of the Director General 

of Posts and Telegraphs. 2024. 

WIRELESS SECTION- 

Question re move of the Superintendent of tlie of the office of 

the Director General of Posts and Telt?graphs between Delhi 
and Simla. 202-1. 

WITNESS(ES)— 

Question re allowances to invited to appear before the Ottawa 

Special rommitt(*e of the Legislative Assembly. 2529. 

WOMAN(EN)— 

Question re — 

Transfer of prisoners to the Andamans. 2272. 

landholders in Bihar and Orissa. 2236. 

WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE— 

Question re~— ^ 

Applications for vacancies in the training re-serve of the for 

India. 2613-15. 

Functions of Chief Medical Officer. — . 2616. 

WORKMAN (EN)— 

Question re - 

More holidays to daily-rated of Gorakhpur and Saniastipur 

workshops. 2276. 

Proposed retrenchment of on ihe Bengal and North Western 

Railway. 2277. 

WORKS COMMITTEE— 

OiK'stion rr resiornation of rnemhers and office hearers of the , 

Government of India Press, New Delhi. 1776, 

WORKSHOP(S)~ 

Question re- - 

Appomtment of apnrentices in the Prodnetion Department of 
the Lillooah . 1707. 

Appointment of apprentices of the Lillooah 


1706. 
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VrORKSHOP(S)— c<m*d. 

Question re — contd. 

Appointment of j’,< -apprentices of the Lillooah — 2885. 

Appointment of mechanical apprentices of Bast Indian Bailway 
at Lillooah in other Depay, tments. 2885-86. 

Opjpmunal percentage of ex-apprentices appointed in the East 
Indian Bailway — — at Lillooah. 2025. 

Expenditure of Railway — . 1995. 

Mechanical apprentices in the Production Department of the 
Lillooah . 1708. 

Mecbamcs, chargemcjn, journeymen and draughtsmen appointed 

in ine East Indian ^ilway at Lillooah and Jamalpur. 

1708. 

More holidays to daily-rated workmen of Gorakhpur and 
Samastipur — ; — . 2276. 

Racial discrimination in the appointment of apprentices in the 
Lfllooah — — . 1707, 1708. ' 

Strength of chargemen at the Jamalpur . 2019. 

Strength of ofiScers in the Jamalpur . 2019. 

Vacancies in the grade of Train Examiners, Electricians and 
Electric Inspectors on the East Indian Railway filled by ex- 
apprentices of the Lillooah . 2885.’ 

Waiting list of mechanical apprentices trained at the East Indian 
Railway , Lillooah. 1707. 

^tatemey^t laid on the table re creation of posts of journeymen in 

the mechanical , North Western Railway, Moghalpura, 

2032. 


T 

TAKITB. SIR MUHAMMAD— 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 3100. 

.... Motions W consider and to circulate. 3127, 3131, 313?. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill- 
Motions to consider, to re-comruit .to Select Committee and to 
. , ciifculate. .^.17-.28, 2^. 

Consideration of— 
iC|4puia.2. <^76, 2380. 

3. ^127, 2428. 

Clause 4. 2453-54, 2460, 2487, 2498, 2511, 2526, 2527, 2583. 
2589. 

Clause 6. 2647. 

Q§i^e, 7. . 2668-69, 267.8. 

Clause s. ^44. 

^89^2. 2788; 2784, 2785. 2786. 
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YAKUB, SIB MUHAMMAD— con*d. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — eontd. 

Consideration of— contd. 

Clause 16. 2796-97. 

Motion to pass. 2854-3041. 

Expressions of regret on the death of Sir Ali Imam. 1724-25. 
Question re repairs to the furniture of the Legislative Assembly 
Building at Simla and the Assembly Sector at New Delhi. 
2055-56. 

Question (Supplementary) re— 

Alleged communal bias of the Postal Town Inspector of Simla. 
1868-70. 

Appointment of a Muslim nou-matric in the Karachi Customs. 
1989. 

Bad condition of a road near Turkman Gate, Delhi. 2549. 
Grievances of the Hindu postal employees of Simla. 1863. 
Non-reservation of special seats for the Depressed Glasses in the 
Ptmjab. 1681. 

Separation of Sind from Bombay Presidency. 2354, 2356. 
Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1819, 1911, 
2975. 

YAMIN KHAN, MR. MUHAMMAD— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Motions to consider, to re-commit to Select Committee and to 
circulate.. 2192-99, 2203, 2206, 2224. 

Consideration of — 

Clause 4. 2523, 2576-77, 2578. 

Clause 14. 2788-89. 

Motion to pass. 2870-71. 

Expressions of regret on the death of — 

Sir Ali Imam. 1725. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma. 3094. 

Question re bad condition of a road near Turkman Gate. Delhi. 
254849. 

Question (Supplementary) re — 

Appalling condition of immigrants returning from Bast Africa 
and other foreign countries. 2160. 

Erection of a motor shed near Council House, New Delhi. 1768. 
Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 2995-98, 3005. 

* 

ZABnNDAB(S)— 

Question re collection of local cess from in British Baluchistan. 

2166. 

Statmn^t laid on the table r® collection of local cess :^om in 

British Baluchistan. 2566. 
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ZIAUDDIN AHMAD, DR.— 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill — 

Consideration of clause 4. 2569, 2570, 2572. 

Question re — 

Abolition of the post of Assistant Secretary, Public Works 
Branch, Department of Industries and Labour. 1850. 

Absence of water closets, etc., in the third class carriages of 

. the Shahdara-Saharanpuv Light Railway. 1782. 

Amount raised by loans and sale of treasury bills. 2547. 

Appointment of a Muslim to scrutinise the communal composi* 
tion statements of various Departments. 3064. 

Appointment of the stenographer of the Superintendent of 
Education, Delhi, as an Examiner of the Board of Secondary 
Education, Delhi. 3070. 

Attendance of postal officials on Sundays and gazetted holidays. 
1772. 

Bonus paid by Mr. Ilayman to charitable bodies from the income of 
the Hayman-Mohindra Punching Machines. 1704-05. 

Circulation of the proceedings of certain Railway Conferences. 
1994-95. 

Classes, for training in oriental languages in the Siddiqia High 
School, Delhi. 3071-72. 

Classification in jail of the dictators of the Jamiat Ulema-i-Hind. 
1880. 

Clerks and Assistant professors of the Government Collegei 
Ajmer. 3072. 

Communities of the officers and clerks* working in the Postal 
Department at Srinagar. 2261-62. 

Cojffirmation of certain staff of the Kashmere Division of the 

* Postal Department. 2262-63. 

Delay in th-e despatch of a newspaper of Berar due to shortage of 
postage stamps in the Post Office. 1771-72. 

Detailed expenditure of the Railway Budget. 1995. 

Drawing of less pay by certain officers of the North Western 
Railway. 1972-73. 

Educational administration of the Delhi Province. 3068-69. 

Expenditure on railway workshops. 1995. 

Future status of Berar in the new Constitution. 1772. 

Hindu and Muslim clerks in the Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
Delhi. 2613. 

Hiring of conveyance by Indian pilgrims at Mecca. 1993. 

Houses built by Indians in Mecca for the benefit of Indian 
pilgrims. 1992-93. 

Import and export of paddv and rice to and from Calcutta. 
2288. 

Inadequate representation of Muslims in the Kashmere Division 
of the Postal Department. 3268. 
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ZIAUDDIN AHMAD, DK~contd. 

Question re — contd. . 

Inoculation of Indian pilgrims to Mecca. 1^94. 

Inttoduction of lower grade ihconie-tai ks^essIniSlitA. •2145. 

Moderation of Mr. Hai^san’s report. 1787. 

Non-allotment of a rent-free quarter to a Mi^lim clerk in the 
office of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 3068. 

Paucity of Muslims in tlie Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. 3066-68. 

Percentage of Muslim teachers in the Educa,tion Department, 
Delhi, and in vernacular schools in Ajmer. 3070. 

Percentage of Muslims in the Ihlperial Seefetaridt Service of 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 3064-66. 

Periodical transfer of certain postal officials. 1773. 

Posts carrying special paj’' in the Imperial }?fecretariat proper 
held by Muslims. 3064. 

Price of petrol in India, llangoon and London. 1783-86. 

Promotion of Permanent Way Inspectors to the rank of Assist- 
ant Engineers. 1787. 

Publication of the complete report of the Post Office Retrench- 
ment Sub-Comniittee. 2548. 

Quinquennial report of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 
3070-7i. 

Railway Board's recommendations on Mr. Hassan's report. 
1788. 

Rate-war against the Bengal Burmah Steam Navigati(>n Company. 
1782-83. 

Rate war started by the British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. 3079-80. 

Removal of grievances about pay and allowances of the Travelling 
Ticket Inspectors and old cr-(nvmen of the East Indian Rail- 
way. 1717. 

Report of officer on special duty to revise the scales of pay. 
2548. 

Resolution of the Ignited Provinces Legislative Council re further 
retrenchment in the Centrally-managed Departments. 3080-81. 

Retrenchment in the Railway Department. 1786-87. 

Special pay given to the stenographer of the Superintendent of 
Education, Delhi. 3069-70. 

•Standard of medical education in India. 1884. 

Strike in the Lady Ilardinge Medickl College, Delhi. 2612-13. 

Syllabus for the entrance examination to the Indian Military 
Academy, Dehra Dun. 1992. 

Tenure of office of the Resident, RaiWkt Ad^soi^y ffommittee 
1705. ' 
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Question re — candd. 

of contrtet with the Bengal and North Western Railway. 

1781. 

Terms of contract with the Shahdara-Saharanpur Light Rail- 
way. 1781-82. 

Unspent gold sovereiuriiv^ of Indian pilgriitis M the Hedjaa. 
1993-94. 

Question (Supplementary) r4— 

Ahrar prisoners convicted in connection with KashMit movement. 
.1775. 

Amount spent on notice and advertisements published in news- 
papers. 2009. 

Appalling? condition of immigrants returning from East Africa 
and other foreign countries. 2159. 

Aj^lications submitted by Fiidian firms and iiulusiries before the 
milw«ty Rates Advisory Committee against various railways 
charging unfair rates. 2150. 

AppOfnlrnent of Indian Trade Commissioners. 2183. 

Bad condition of a road near TuAmah (late, Delhi. 2549. 
British ^nd Canadian aluiftinitim factories in India. 2077. 
Cotrimiinal composition of recruiting ofB6ers in the Punjab 
Postal Department. 1867. 

Communal composition of town inspectors in the Calcutta General 
Post Office. 2547. 

Complaints against the Education Deipattment, Ajmar-Merwara. 
2906. 

Delhi conspiracy trial. 2895. 

EijiMwzleinent of money in the Government High School Ajmer. 
2904. 

lirectio'ft of h moftot shed riear Council House, New Delhi. 1768. 
Expenditure incurred in connection with the Railway Court of 
Inquiry. 2256. 

Expiry of the Contract of the Shahdara-Saharanpur lij^ht Rail- 
way. 1790. 

False and counterfeit certificates issued during the time of the 
present Superintendent of Education, Ajmer-Merwara. 2907. 

Government order on Mr. K. M. Hassan^s report. 2052. 
Government servants joining duly registered labour unions. 2271. 
Grievances of the llindu postal employees of Simla. 1863, 1864. 
Grievances of the staff of the Simla Post Office. 1877, 1878. 

Loss in the working of the surrey printing bffice, f)ehra Dun. 
1866. 

Lowest selection grade examination in the post offices; 1848. 
Mishandling of intermediate and third class paasengerc by the 
KhlKh Sfhfion staff during the move of the Government of 
India. 1880. 
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Question (Supplementary) re — eontd. 

Monopoly of the Leafjpie of Nations Secretariat by ths ifin g linli 
and the French nationals. 2249. 

Motor competition with railways. 2142-48. 

Negotiations re the purchase of the Bengal and North Western 
Railway. 1801. 

Nomination of local people to the Cantonment Board, Quetta. 
2165. 

Non-recognition by the Government of Ceylon of persons holding 
Indian medical degrees. 1883. 

Practice of militant usury prevailing in India. 2157. 

Price of Burmah Oil Company’s petrol. 2059-60. 

Prospects of employment of the ex-“ Dufferin ” cadets. 2533. 

Purchase of publications for the Library of the Archaeological 
Department. 1854. 

Reduced scales of salaries and allowances for the future entrants 
to superior Civil and Army Services. 2016. 

Reduction of the percentage of Muslim employees in the office 
of the Chief Autoor, Railway Clearing Accounts, Delhi. 2054. 

Re-organisation of the Income-tax Department in the United 
Provinces. 2141. 

Reservation of posts of Assistant Accounts Officers, North 
Western Railway, for Travelling Inspectors of Accounts. 
2899, 2900. 

Resolutions passed by the executive committee of>^the All-India 
Muslim Railway Employees Association. 2541. 

Retrenchment of a number of Income-tax Officers in the United 
^ovinces. 2137, 2138. 

Retrenchment of railway employees. 3076-77. 

Retrenchment of the post of Assistant Director of Engineering 
Branch in the Indian Stores Department. 1860. 

Revenue and expenditure of the Delhi Province. 1800, 

Revision of the rates for food and aerated water supply in trains 
and on stations. 2010. 

Separation' of Burma from India.- 2675. 

Separation of Sind from Bombay Presidency. 2356, 2357. 

Shares held by some officers of the East Indian Railway in the. 
Carlsbad Mineral Water Manufacturing Company. 1991. 

Standing Central Advisory Committee on Agriculture. 2239. 

Status of India in the League of Nations. 2251. 

Stoppage of recruitment of men of. the preponderant- community 
in the Postal Department. 1872 
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JsiAUbblN AHMAD, DR.— c<mc/d. 

Question (Supplementary) rs—coneld. 

Strike on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 2465>(7. 
Terminal tax on passenger sgoing to Bhubaneswar, Sakhigopal 
. and Puri. 2346. 

Trade Agreement at Ottawa in respect of the export and import 
of certain articles. 2338. 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 1743-49, 1929, 
1928, 1929, 1934, 2947-50, 2969, 2979, 3025. 

ZULPIQAR ALI KHAN, SIR— 

Resolution re Trade Agreement signed at Ottawa. 3008-05. 











